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LATEST FASHION. 



Garnet-oolored poplin dress, gored. Garnet silk, puffed en iabliei'u-p the fj-ont of the dress and corsage, 
and ornamented with black velvet ribbon and bows. Fancy tulle cap, trimmed with apple-green velvet. 
Muslin ruff, and green velvet neck-tie. 
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New Irisli Ballad. 

WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK. 

BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 

AUTHOR OF “BEAUTIFUL VALLEY,” “THE PASSING BELL,” “ POOR BEN, THE PIPER,” KTO. 
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NORAH MAVOURNEEN. 
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speak, dar - ling, That you lose not a word I say; 0 

you, dar - ling, Can you leave me to bear it more ; 0 
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LATEST FASHION. 



Dark creen silk dress, trimmed with applications of black velvet, finished with narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Standing linen collar, with vesuve neck-tie. Cap trimmed with difierent shades of vesuve 
ribbons. 
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LA MADEILENA. 

[From the ertablishmeot of G. Bkod.e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VotoT, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


We illustrate this month a style of pardessns which we regard as peculiarly liecoming, comfort¬ 
able, and convenient—-one that from its beauty lays claim to become a lasting favorite. We 
believe that the style is so clearly depicted in the drawing that no verbal explanation wnll render 
It more intelligible. The cloak from which the above view is taken is of black cloth. The orna¬ 
mentation may vary; that upon the one above was composed of hrandehourgs. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 



THE PEINCESS CAPUCHON. 



Made of white cashmere, braided with black velvet, and trimmed with cherry-colored ribbon. 
The tassel is of black lace. 
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BEAIDING FOE A MAESEILLES CLOAK. 
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BRAIDED CUFF. 





























































































































































































































































































































FANCY TIE. 


Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1 is a portion of the tie, showing the width of the ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is the tie complete. 

Take ribbon, with firm edges, but not very stiff, and cut it in three pieces each one yard and a 
quarter long. Pull all the threads running lengthwise, so that the cross threads are only held 
by the edge of the ribbon. Then fold the edges together, and twist the ribbon lightly, always 
keeping the edges in the centre of the twist. When the three pieces are thus prepared, sew them 
together, and trim the ends with a light silk tassel. 
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HALF-CIRCLE BOX TOILETTE PINCUSHION. 

{See description^ Work Department.) 



EMBROIDERY FOR A SKIRT. 






































BEAIDING PATTERTT. 



EMBROIDERY. 
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PELERINE CLOAK. 

(See description, Work Department.') 
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BEAIDING PATTEEN. 




BRAIDING PATTERN. 



















ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
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BEAIDED SHOE FOE A CHILD. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 




















GODEY’S 



PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1863. 


“HUSKS.” 

“And lie would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him.” • 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1803, hy Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a decided, iincompromi.sing rainy day. 
There were no showers, coquetted with by veer¬ 
ing winds, or dubious mists, that at times grew 
brigliter, as if the sun were burning away their 
lining ; but a uniform expanse of iron-gray 
clouds—kept in close, grim column by a steady, 
although not violent east wind—sent straight 
lines of heavy rain upon the earth. The naked 
trees, that, during the earlier hours of the de¬ 
luge, had seemed to shiver for the immature 
leaf-buds, so unfit to endure the rough hand¬ 
ling of the storm, now held out still, patient 
arms, the rising sap curdled within their hearts. 
The gutters were brimming streams, and the 
sidewalks were glazed with thin sheets of water. 

The block of buildings before which our story 
pauses, was, as a glance would have showed 
the initiated in the grades of Gotham life, 
highly respectable, even in the rain. On a 
clear day, when the half folded blinds revealed 
the lace, silken, and damask draperies within ; 
when young misses and masters—galvanized 
show-blocks of purple and fine linen, that would 
have passed muster behind the plate-glass of 
Gervin or Madame Demorest—tripped after 
hoops, or promenaded the smooth pavement; 
when pretty, jaunty one-horse carriages, and 
more pretentious equipages, each with a pair of 
prancing steeds, and two ‘‘outside passengers” 
in broadcloth and tinsel hat-bands, received 
and discharged their loads before the brown- 
stone fronts—had the afore-mentioned spectator 
chanced to perambulate this not spacious street, 
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he would have conceded to it some degree of 
the fashion claimed for it by its inhabitants. 
There were larger houses and wider pavements 
to be had for the same price, a few blocks fur¬ 
ther on, in more than one direction, but these 
were unanimously voted “less eligible” and 
“ deficient in style,” in spite of the fact that as 
good and better materials were employed in 
their construction, and they were in all respects 
equal in external show and inside finish to those 
in this model quarter. “But our block has a 
certain air—well—I don’t know what; but it 
is just the thing, you know, and so convenient! 
So near the Avenue I” would be the conclud¬ 
ing argument. 

The nameless, indescribable charm of the lo¬ 
cality lay in the last clause. ‘ ‘ Just step around 
the corner, and you are in the Avenue,” said 
the favored dwellers in this vicinity, as the 
climax in the description of their abode, and 
“that way /as7iion lies” to every right-minded 
New Yorker of the feminine gender. 

But the aristocratic quiet of the neighborhood, 
rendered oppressive and depressing by the gloom 
of the day, was disturbed by a discordant sound 
—and what was especially martyrizing to re¬ 
fined auriculars, the lament had the unmistak¬ 
able plebeian accent. The passionate scream 
with which the pampered darling of the nursery 
resents interference with his rights and liberty 
of tyranny, or the angry remonstrance of his 
injured playmates, would have been quite an¬ 
other species of natural eloquence, as regards 
both quality and force, from the weak, broken 
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wail that sobbed along the wet streets. More¬ 
over, what respectable child could be abroad 
on foot in this weather ? So, the disrespectable 
juvenile pursued her melancholy way unno¬ 
ticed and unquestioned until she reached the 
middle of the square. There a face appeared 
at a window in the second story of a house— 
which only differed from those to its right, left 
and opposite in the number upon the door— 
vanished, and in half a minute more a young 
lady appeared in the sheltered vestibule. 

“ What is the matter, little girl ?” 

The tone was not winning, yet the sobs ceased, 
and the child looked up, as to a friendly ques¬ 
tioner. She was about eleven years of age, if 
one had judged from her size and form ; but her 
features were pinched into unnatural maturity. 
Her attire was wretched, at its best estate; now, 
soaked by the rain, the dingy hood drooped 
over her eyes ; the dark cotton shawl retained 
not one of its original colors, and the muddy 
dress flapped and dripped about her ankles. 
Upon one foot she wore an old cloth gaiter, 
probably picked up from an ash-heap ; the re¬ 
mains of a more sorry slipper were tied around 
the other. 

am so cold and wet, and my matches is 
all sp’iltl” she answered, in a dolorous tone, 
lifting the corner of a scrap of oil-cloth, which 
covered a basket, tucked, for further security, 
under her shawl. 

“ No wonder I What else could you expect, 
if you would go out to sell them on a day like 
this ? Go down into the area, there, and wait 
until I let you in.” 

The precaution was a wise one. No servant 
in that well-regulated household would have 
admitted so questionable a figure as that which 
crept after their young mistress into the com¬ 
fortable kitchen. The cook paused in the act 
of dissecting a chicken ; the butler—on car¬ 
riage days, the footman—checked his flirtation 
with the plump and laughing chambermaid, to 
stare at the wretched apparition. The scrutiny 
of the first named functionary was speedily di¬ 
verted to the dirty trail left by the intruder 
upon the carpet. A scowl puckered her red 
face, and her wrathful glance included both of 
the visitants as alike guilty of this desecration 
of her premises. The housemaid rolled up her 
eyes and clasped her hands in dumb show of 
horror and contempt, to her gallant, who re¬ 
plied with a shrug and a grin. But not a word 
of remonstrance or inquiry was spoken. It 
was rather a habit of this young lady’s to have 
her own way whenever she could, and that she 
was bent upon doing this now was clear. 


“ Sit down !” she said, bringing up a chair to 
the fire. 

The storm-beaten wanderer obeyed, and ea¬ 
gerly held up her sodden feet to the red grate. 

“ Have you no better shoes than those ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Humph ! Nor dress—nor shawl ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

A ray shot from the swollen eyes. “Yes, 
ma’am !” 

The lady disappeared in the pantry and pre¬ 
sently returned with five or six slices of bread 
and butter hastily cut and thickly spread, with 
cheese and cold meat between them. 

“Eat I” She thrust them into the match- 
girl’s fingers. “Wait here, while I go and look 
for some clothes for you.” 

As may be supposed, the insulted oracle of 
kitchen mysteries improved the time of the 
benefactress’s absence by a very plain expres¬ 
sion of her sentiments towards beggars in gene¬ 
ral, and this one in particular; which harangue 
was received with applause by her fellow-ser¬ 
vants, and perfect equanimity by its object. 
She munched her sandwiches with greedy satis¬ 
faction, watching, the while, the little clouds 
of steam that ascended from her heated toes. 
She was, to all appearance, neither a sensitive 
nor intelligent child, and had known too much 
of animal want and suffering to allow trifles to 
spoil her enjoyment of whatever physical com¬ 
fort fell to ber lot. Her mother at home could 
scold quite as virulently as the cook was now 
doing, and she was more afraid of her anger, 
because she beat while she berated her. She 
was convinced that she stood in no such peril 
here, for her protectress was one in power. 

“Have you eaten enough?” said the clear, 
abrupt voice behind her, as she held two sand¬ 
wiches in her fingers, without offering to put 
them to her lips. 

“ Yes, ma’am. May I take ’em home ?” 

“ Certainly, if you like. Stand up, and take 
off your shawl.” 

She put around the forlorn figure a thick 
cloak, rusty and obsolete in fashion, but which 
was a warm and ample covering for the child, 
extending to the hem of her dress. The damp 
elf-locks were hidden by a knitted hood ; and, 
for the feet, there were stockings and shoes, 
and a pair of India-rubbers to protect these last 
from the water. 

“Now,” said the Humane Society of One, 
when the refitting was at an end, “ where do 
you live ? Never mind ! I don’t care to know 
that yet! Here is a small umbrella—a good 
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one—which belongs to me. I have no other 
for myself when I go out in bad weather. I 
mean to lend it to you, to-day, upon the con¬ 
dition that you will bring it back to morrow, or 
the first clear day. Will you do it 

The promise was readily given. 

Here’s an old thing, Miss Sarah !” ventured 
the butler, respectfully ; producing a bulky, 
ragged cotton umbrella from a corner of the 
kitchen closet. “It’s risky—trusting sech as 
that with your nice silk one.” 

“ That will let in the rain, and is entirely too 
large for her to carry. You understand, child ? 
You are to bring this safely back to me, the 
first time the sun shines. Can you find your 
way to this house again ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, easy! Thank you, ma’am!” 

She dropped an awkward courtesy, as Miss 
Sarah held open the door for her to pass, and 
went out into the rain—warm, dry, and shielded 
against further damage from the storm. 

Unheeding the significant looks of the culi¬ 
nary cabinet, Sarah Hunt turned away and 
ascended the stairs. She was a striking-look¬ 
ing girl, although her features, when in repose, 
could claim neither beauty of form or expres¬ 
sion. Her complexion was dark and pale, with 
a slight tinge of olive, and her hair a deep 
brown, lips whose compression was habitual, 
an aquiline nose, and eyes that changed from 
dreamy hazel to midnight blackness at the call 
of mind or feeling, gave marked character to 
lier countenance. Her sententious style of 
address to the child she had just dismissed was 
natural, and usual to her in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion, as was also the gravity, verging upon 
sombreness, which had not once during the 
interview relaxed into a smile. 

The family sitting-room, her destination at 
present, and to which we will take the liberty 
of preceding her, was furnished elegantly and 
substantially; and there, leaning back in loung- 
ing-chairs, were Miss Lucy Hunt, the eldest 
daughter of the household, and her bosom 
friend. Miss Victoria West. Each held and 
wielded a crochet-needle, and had upon her lap 
a basket of many-hued balls of double or single 
zephyr worsted, or Shetland or Saxony wool, 
or whatever was the fashionable article for such 
pretty trifling at that date. Miss West had 
completed one-quarter of a shawl for herself, 
white and scarlet; and her friend had made 
precisely the same progress in the arduous 
manufacture of one whose centre was white 
and its border blue. 

“Yours will be the prettiest,” remarked 
Lucy, regretfully. “Blue never looks well in 


worsteds. Why, I can’t say, I’m sure. It is 
too bad that I can wear so few other colors ! 
But I am such a fright in pink, or scarlet, or 
any shade of red !” 

“As if you could ever be a fright in anything! ” 
returned her companion, with seeming indig¬ 
nation. 

Lucy smiled, showing a set of faultless teeth 
that, to a stranger’s first glance, would have 
appeared by far the most attractive point in 
her physiognomy. If closer examination dis¬ 
covered that her skin was pearly in whiteness 
and transparency, that her form was exquisite, 
with a sort of voluptuous grace ; her hands 
worthy, in shape and hue, to become a sculp¬ 
tor’s model ; still, in the cold, unflattering 
light of this rainy afternoon, her want of color, 
her light gray eyes, her yellow hair, drawn 
straight back from the broad, low brow, pre¬ 
cluded the idea that she could ever, with all 
the accessories of artificial glare, dress, and 
animation, be more than a merely pretty girl. 
Miss West knew better, and Lucy realized the 
power of her own charms with full and complete 
complacency. Secure in this pleasant self-ap¬ 
preciation, she could afford to be careless as to 
her everyday looks and home-people. She saw 
and enjoyed the manifest surprise of those who, 
having seen her once in morning dishabille, 
beheld her afterwards in elaborate evening 
toilet. Then the abundant hair, wreathed with 
golden ripples, the classic head, the most art¬ 
fully simple of tasteful ornaments—a camellia, 
a rosebud, or a pearl hairpin its sole adornment; 
her eyes, large, full, and soft, were blue in¬ 
stead of gray, while the heat of the assembly- 
room, the excitement of the crowd, or the 
exultation of gratified vanity supplied the 
rounded cheek with rich bloom, and dewy ver¬ 
milion to the lips. But nature’s rarest gift to 
her was her voice, a mellow contralto, whose 
skilful modulations stole refreshingly to the 
senses amid the sharp clash of strained and 
higher tones, the castanet-like jingle which 
most American belles ring unmercifully into 
the ears of their auditors. Lucy Hunt was 
not “ a great talker, ” still less was she profound 
or brilliant when she did speak ; yet she inva¬ 
riably conveyed the impression to the mind of 
a new acquaintance of a thoroughly cultivated 
woman, one whose acquirements were far be¬ 
yond her modest exhibition of thought and 
sentiment. The most commonplace phrase 
came smoothly and roundly from her tongue, 
and he was censorious indeed who was willing 
to lose the pleasure afforded by its musical 
utterance in weighing its meaning. At school 
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she had never been diligent, except in the study 
of music, and her pains-taking in this respect 
was rewarded by the reputation, justly earned, 
of being the finest vocalist in her circle of associ¬ 
ates. In society she shone as a rising star of 
the first magnitude; at home she was happy, 
cheerful, and indolently amiable. Why should 
she be otherwise ? From her babyhood she had 
been petted and admired by her family, and 
the world —her world—was as ready with its 
meed of the adulation which was her element. 

There were, besides the two sisters already 
introduced to the reader, three other children 
in the Hunt household—a couple of sturdy 
lads, twelve and fourteen years of age, and 
little Jeannie, a delicate child of six, whom 
Lucy caressed with pet titles and sugar-plums 
of flattery, and Sarah served in secret and idola¬ 
trous fondness. This family it was Mrs. Hunt’s 
care and pride to rear and maintain, not only 
in comfort, but apparent luxury, upon the 
salary which her husband received as cashier 
of a prominent city bank, an income sufficient 
to support them in modest elegance, but which 
few besides Mrs. Hunt could have stretched to 
cover the expenses of their ostensible style of 
living. But this notable manager had learned 
economy in excellent schools; primarily as a 
country girl, whose holiday finery was pur¬ 
chased with the proceeds of her own butter¬ 
making and poultry-yard; then as the brisk, 
lively wife of the young clerk, whose slender 
salary had, up to the time of his marriage, 
barely sufficed to pay for his own board and 
clothes, and whose only vested capital was his 
pen, his good character, and perfect knowledge 
of book-keeping. But if his help-meet were a 
clever housewife, she was likewise ambitious. 
With the exception of the sum requisite for the 
yearly payment of the premium upon Mr. 
Hunt’s life-insurance policy, their annual ex¬ 
penses devoured every cent of their receipts. 
Indeed, it was currently believed among out¬ 
siders that they had other resources than 
the cashier’s wages, and Mrs. Hunt indirectly 
encouraged the report that she held property 
in her own right. They lived “ as their neigh¬ 
bors did,” as “everybody in their position in 
society was bound to do,” and “everybody” 
else was too intent upon his personal afiairs, 
too busy with his private train of plans and 
operations to examine closely the cogs, and 
levers, and boilers of the locomotive Hunt. If 
it went ahead, and kept upon the track assigned 
it, was always “up to time,” and avoided un¬ 
pleasant collisions, it was nobody’s business 
how the steam was gotten up. 


Every human plant of note has its parasite, 
and Miss Lucy Hunt was not without hers. 
There existed no reason in the outward circum¬ 
stances of the two girls why Miss Hunt should 
not court Miss West, rather than Miss West 
toady Miss Hunt. In a business—that is, a 
pecuniary—point of view, the former appeared 
the more likely state of the case, inasmuch as 
Victoria’s father was a stock-broker of reputed 
wealth, and with a probable millionaireship in 
prospective, if his future good fortune equalled 
his past, while Mr. Hunt, as has been stated, 
depended entirely upon a certain and not an 
extravagant stipend. But the girls became 
intimate at school, “came out” the same win¬ 
ter at the same party, where Lucy created a 
“sensation,” and Victoria would have been 
overlooked but for the sentimental connection 
between the cUhutanies. Since then, although 
the confidante would have scouted the imputa¬ 
tion of interested motives with the virtuous in¬ 
dignation of wounded aflfection, she had never¬ 
theless “made a good thing of it,” as her 
respected father would have phrased it, by 
playing hanger-on, second fiddle, and trumpeter 
general to the belle. 

“As if you could be a fright in anything!” 
she had said naturally and perhaps sincerely. 

Lucy’s smile was succeeded by a serious 
look. ‘ ‘ I am sadly tempted sometimes ! Those 
lovely peach-blossom hats that you and Sarah 
wore this past winter were absolute trials to 
my sense of right! And no longer ago than 
Mrs. Crossman’s party I was guilty of the sin 
of coveting the complexion that enabled Maria 
Johnston to wear that sweet rose-colored silk, 
with the lace skirt looped with rosebuds.” 

“ You envy Maria Johnston’s complexion I 
Why don’t you go further, and fall in love with 
her small eyes and pug nose ?” inquired Victo¬ 
ria, severely ironical. “I have heard that 
people were never contented with their own 
gifts, but such a case of blindness as this has 
never before come under my observation.” 

“No, no I I am not quite so humble with 
regard to my personal appearance as you would 
make out. Yet”—and the plaintive voice 
might have been the murmur of a grieving 
angel—“I think that there are compensations 
in the lot of plain people that we know nothing 
about. They escape the censure and unkind 
remarks that uncharitable and envious women 
heap upon those who happen to be attractive. 
Now, there is Sarah, who never cares a button 
about her looks, so long as her hair is smooth 
and her dress clean and whole. She hates 
parties, and is glad of any excuse to stay out 
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of the parlor when gentlemen call. Give her 
her books and that ‘ snuggery,’ as she calls it, 
of a room up stairs, and she is happier than if 
she were in the gayest company in the world. 
Who criticizes her? Nobody is jealous of her 
face, or manners, or conversation. And she 
would not mind it if they were.” 

“ She has a more independent nature than 
yours, my dear. I, for one, am rejoiced that 
you two are unlike. I could not endure to 
lose my darling friend, and somehow I never 
could understand Sarah ; never could get near 
to her, you know.” 

“ I do not wonder at that. It is just so with 
me, sisters though we are. However, Sarah 
means well, if her manner is blunt and some¬ 
times cold.” 

The entrance of the person under discussion 
checked the conversation at this point, and 
both young ladies began to count their stitches 
aloud, to avoid the appearance of the foolish 
embarrassment that ever overtakes a brace of 
gossips at being thus interrupted. 

Sarah’s work lay on her stand near the win¬ 
dow, where she had thrown it when the crying 
child attracted her notice, and she resumed it 
now. It was a dress for Jeannie. It was a rare 
occurrence for the second sister to fashion any¬ 
thing so pretty and gay for her own wear. 

“Have you taken to fancy-work at last?” 
asked Victoria, seeing that the unmade skirt 
was stamped with a rich, heavy pattern for 
embroidery. 

“No!” Sarah did not affect her sister’s 
friend, and did not trouble herself to disguise 
her feelings towards her. 

Lucy explained: “ She is making it for Jean¬ 
nie. She does everything for that child.” 

“You are very sisterly and kind, I am sure,” 
Victoria continued, patronizingly. ‘ ‘ You must 
quite despise Lucy and myself for thinking of 
and doing so much for ourselves, while you are 
such a pattern of self-denial.” 

A blaze shot up in Sarah’s eye ; then she 
said, coldly: “lam not self-denying. Have I 
ever found fault with you or Lucy for doing as 
you like ?” 

“ Oh no, my dear ! But you take no inte¬ 
rest in what we enjoy. I dare say, now, you 
would think it a dull business to work day 
after day for three or four weeks together, 
crocheting a shawl which may go out of fashion 
before one has a chance to sport it at a water¬ 
ing-place.” 

“ I certainly should I” The curl of the thin 
upper lip would have answered for her had she 
not spoken. 


“ And you hate the very sight of shell-work, 
and cone-frames, and Grecian painting, and all 
such vanities ?” 

“If I must speak the truth, I do—most 
heartily !” 

Victoria was not easily turned from her pur¬ 
pose. 

“ Come, Sarah 1 Tell us what you would 
have us, poor trifling, silly things, do to kill 
the time.” 

“If you must be a murderer, do it in your 
own way. I have nothing to say in the mat¬ 
ter.” 

“ Do you mean that time never hangs upon 
your hands ? that you are never enmiy^e^ hla- 

“ Speak English, and I will answer you !” 

“ I want to know,” said the persevering tor¬ 
mentor, “if the hum-drum books up-stairs, 
your paint box, and your easel are such good 
company that you are contented and happy 
always when you are with them ? if you never 
get cross with yourself and everybody else, and 
wonder what you were put into the world for, 
and why the world itself was made, and wish 
that you could sleep until doomsday. Do you 
ever feel like this ?” 

Sarah lifted her eyes with a wondering, in¬ 
credulous stare at the flippant inquisitor. 

“ I have felt thus, but I did not suppose that 
you had!” 

“Oh! I have a ‘blue’ turn now and then, 
but the disease is always more dangerous with 
girls of your sort—the reading, thinking, strong- 
minded kind. And the older you grow, the 
worse you will get. I hav’n’t as much book 
knowledge as you have, but I know more of the 
world we live in. Take my advice, and settle 
down to woman’s right sphere. Drive away 
the vapors with beaux and fancy-work now. By 
and by, a husband and an establishment will 
give you something else to think about.” 

Sarah would have replied, but Lucy broke in 
with a laugh, light and sweet. 

“You two are always at cross-questions! 
Why can’t you be satisfied to let one another 
alone ? Sarah and I never quarrel, Vic. We 
agree to disagree. She gives me my way, and 
I don’t meddle with her. If she likes the blues 
(they say some people enjoy them!) where’s 
the harm of her having them ? They never 
come near me. If I get stupid, I go to bed and 
sleep it off. Don’t you think I have done ten 
rows, since breakfast ? What a godsend a rainy 
day is, when one has a fascinating piece of work 
on hand !” 

Too proud to seem to abandon the field. 
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Sarah sat for half an hour longer, stitching 
steadily away at the complicated tracery upon 
the ground to be worked; then, as the dimmer 
daylight caused the others to draw near to the 
windows, she pushed aside her table and put 
by her sewing. 

“Don’t let us drive you away!” said Vic¬ 
toria’s mock-polite tones; and Lucy added, 
kindly, “We do not mean to disturb you, 
Sarah, dear I” 

“ You do not disturb me 1” was the reply to 
the latter. The other had neither glance nor 
word. 

Up another flight, she mounted to a room, 
much smaller than that she had left and far 
plainer in its appointments. The higher one 
went in Mrs. Hunt’s house, the less splendid 
everything became. In the state spare cham¬ 
ber—a story below—nothing of comfort ‘ and 
luxury was wanting, from the carved rosewood 
bedstead, with the regal-looking canopy over¬ 
shadowing its pillows, down to the Bohemian 
and cut-glass scent bottles upon the marble 
of the dressing-cabinet. Sarah’s carpet was 
common ingrain, neither pretty nor new; a 
cottage bedstead of painted wood ; bureau and 
washstand of the same material; two chairs, 
and a small table were all the furniture her 
mother adjudged needful. To these the girl 
had added, from her pittance of pocket money, 
a set of hanging bookshelves ; a portable desk, 
an easel, and two or three good engravings that 
adorned the walls. 

She locked the door after her, with a kind of 
angry satisfaction in her face, and going straight 
to the window, leaned upon the sash, and looked 
down into the flooded street. Her eyes were 
dry, but there was a heaving in her throat; a 
tightening of the muscles about the mouth that 
would have made most women weep for very 
relief. Sarah Hunt would have scorned the 
ease purchased by such weakness. She did 
not despise the sad loneliness that girt her 
around, any more than the cajJtive warrior does 
his cell of iron or stone, but she held that it 
would be a cowardly succumbing to Fate, to 
wound herself by dashing against the grim 
walls, or bring out their sleeping echoes by 
womanish wailings. So, presently, her throat 
ached and throbbed no longer; the rigid mus¬ 
cles compressed the lips no more than was their 
wont; the hands loosened their vice-like grasp 
of one another—the brain was free to think. 

The rain fell still with a solemn stateliness 
that befitted the coming twilight. It was a 
silent storm for one so heavy. The faint hum 
of the city ; the tinkle of the car-bell, three 


blocks off, arose to her window above its plash¬ 
ing fall upon the pavement, and the trickle of 
the drops from sash to sill. A stream of light 
from the lamp-post at the corner flashed ath¬ 
wart the sidewalk, glittered upon the swollen 
gutter, made gold and silver blocks of the pav¬ 
ing-stones. As if they had waited for this sig¬ 
nal, other lights now shone out from the windows 
across the way, and from time to time a broad, 
transient gleam from opening doors, told of the 
return of fathers, brothers, husbands from their 
day’s employment. 

“ He sees the light in happy homes!” 

What was there in the line that should make 
the watcher catch her breath in sudden pain, 
and lay her hand, with stifled moan, over her 
heart, as she repeated it aloud ? 

Witness with me, ye maternal Hunts, who 
read this page—you, the careful and solicitous 
about mamy things—in nothing more ambitious 
than for the advancement and success in life of 
your offspring—add your testimony to mine 
that this girl had all that was desirable for one 
of her age and in her circumstances. A house 
as handsome as her neighbors, an education 
unsurpassed by any of her late school-fellows, 
a “position in society;” a reasonable share of 
good looks, which only required care and culti¬ 
vation on her part, to become really distingue ; 
indulgent parents and peaceably-inclined bro¬ 
thers and sisters ; read the list, and solve me, 
if you can, the enigma of this perturbed spirit 
—this hungering and thirsting after contraband 
or unattainable pleasures. 

“ Some girls will do so 1” Mrs. Hunt assured 
her husband when he “ thought that Sarah did 
not seem so happy as Lucy. He hoped nothing 
ailed the child. Perhaps the doctor had better 
drop in to see her. Could she be fretting for 
anything ? or had her feelings been hurt ?” 

“Bless your soul, Mr. H. I there’s nothing 
the matter with her. She always was kind 
o’ queer!” (Mrs. Hunt did not use her com¬ 
pany grammar every day), “and she’s jest 
eighteen year old. That’s the whole of it! 
She ’ll come ’round in good time, ’specially if 
Lucy should marry off pretty soon. When 
Sarah is ‘Miss Hunt,’ she’ll be as crazy for 
beaux and company, and as ready to jump at 
a prime offer as any of ’em. I know girls’ 
ways!” 

Nor am I prepared to say that Sarah, as she 
quitted her look-out at the high window, at 
the sound of the dinner-bell, could have given 
a more satisfactory reason for her discontent 
and want of spirits. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Hunt’s china, like her grammar, was of 
two sorts. When her duty to “society” or the 
necessity of circumstances forced her to be hos¬ 
pitable, she “did the thing” well. At a notice 
of moderate length, she could get up a hand¬ 
some, if not a bountifal entertainment, to which 
no man need have been ashamed to seat his 
friends, and when the occasion warranted the 
display, she grudged not the “other” china, 
the other silver, nor the other table-linen. 

She did, however, set her face, like a broad 
flint, against the irregularity of inviting chance 
visitors to partake of the family bread and salt. 
Intimate as Victoria West was with Lucy, she 
met only a civil show of regretful acquiescence 
in her proposal to go home, as the dinner-hour 
approached ; and Robbie or Richard Hunt was 
promptly offered to escort her to her abode upon 
the next block. If she remained to luncheon, 
as she would do occasionally, Lucy, in her hear¬ 
ing, begged her mother to excuse them from 
going down, and to send up two cups of lea, 
and a few sandwiches to the sitting-room. This 
slight repast was served by the butler upon a 
neat little tray, in a tete-d-tete service—a Christ¬ 
mas gift to Lucy, “from her ever-loving Vic¬ 
toria,” and sentimentally dedicated to the use 
of the pair of adopted sisters. 

Therefore, Sarah was not surprised to find 
Victoria gone, despite the storm, when she en¬ 
tered the dining-room. An immense crumb- 
cloth covered the carpet; a row of shrouded 
chairs, packed elbow to elbow, stood against 
the farther end of the apartment, and a set of 
very ordinary ones were around the table. 
The cloth was of whity-brown material, and the 
dishes a motley collection of halt and maimed— 
for all Mrs. Hunt’s vigilance could not make 
servants miraculously careful. There was no 
propriety, however, according to her system of 
economy, in condemning a plate or cup as past 
service, because it had come off second best, to 
the extent of a crack, or nick, or an amputated 
handle in an encounter with some other mem¬ 
ber of the crockery tribe. “ While there is 
life there is hope,” was, in these cases, para¬ 
phrased by her to the effect that while a utensil 
would hold water, it was too good to be thrown 
away. 

It was not a sumptuous repast to which 
Sarah sat down after she had placed Jeannie 
in her high chair and tied the great gingham 
bib around her neck. On the contrary it came 
near being a scant provision for the healthy 
appetites of seven people. Before Mr. Hunt, a 


mild, quiet little man, was a dish of stew, which 
was, in its peculiar line, a thing—not of beauty 
—but wonder. 

Only a few days since, as I stood near the 
stall of a poultry vender in market, a lady in¬ 
quired for chickens. 

“Yes, ma’am. Roasting size, ma’am?” 

“ No ; I want them for a fricassee.” 

“Ah”—with a look of shrewd intelligence. 
“ TAen, ma’am, I take it, you don’t care to 
have ’em overly tender. Most ladies prefers 
the old ones for fricassee ; they come cheaper, 
and very often bile tender.” 

“Thank you,” was the amused rejoinder. 
“ The difference in the price is no consideration 
where the safety of our teeth is concerned.” 

Mrs. Hunt suffered not these scruples to 
hinder her negotiations with knowing poultry 
merchants. A cent less per pound would be 
three cents saved upon the chicken, and three 
cents would buy enough turnips for dinner. 
It is an ignorant housekeeper who needs to be 
informed that stewed chicken “goes further” 
than the same fowl made into any other savory 
combination. Mrs. Hunt’-s stews were con¬ 
cocted after a receipt of her own invention. 
Imprimis, one chicken, weight varying from 
two and a half to three pounds; salt pork, a 
quarter of a pound ; gravy abundant; dump¬ 
lings innumerable. It was all “stew;” and 
if Jeannie’s share was but a bare drumstick, 
swimming in gravy and buried in boiled dough, 
there was the chicken fiavor through the por¬ 
tion. 

For classic antecedent the reader is referred 
to the fable of the rose-scented clay.^ 

To leave the principal dish, which justice to 
Mrs. Hunt’s genius would not permit me to pass 
with briefer mention, there were, besides, pota¬ 
toes, served whole (mashed ones required but¬ 
ter and cream), turnips, and bread, and Mrs. 
Hunt presided over a shallow platter of pork 
and beans. What was left of that dish would 
be warmed over to piece out breakfast next 
morning. The children behaved well, and the 
most minute by-law of table etiquette was 
observed with a strictness that imparted an air 
of ceremonious restraint to the meal. If Mrs. 
Hunt’s young people were not in time finished 
ladies and gentlemen, it was not her fault, nor 
was it for the lack of drilling. 

“Do as I tell you, not as I do,” were her 
orders in these matters. Since Lucy had com¬ 
pleted her education, the mother added: “Look 
at your sister; she is never awkward !” This 
was true; Lucy was born the fine lady. Re¬ 
finement of manner and grace of movement, an 
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instinctive avoidance of whatever looked com¬ 
mon or underbred were a part of her nature. 
Only the usage of years had accustomed her to 
her mother’s somewhat fussy” ways. Had 
she met her in company as Mrs. Anybody else, 
she would have yielded her the right of way 
with a feeling of amazement and amiable pity 
that one who meant so well should so often 
overdo the thing she aimed to accomplish easily 
and gracefully. Following out her excellent 
system of training, the worthy dame demanded 
as diligent and alert waiting from her butler as 
if she were having a dinner-party. The eggless 
rice pudding was brought on with a state that 
was absolutely ludicrous ; but the family were 
used to the unsubstantial show, and took it as 
a matter of course. 

After the meal was over Mrs. Hunt withdrew 
to the kitchen for a short conference with the 
cook and a sharp glance through the closets. 
It was impossible that the abstraction of six 
slices of bread .from the baking of the preceding 
day, three thick pieces of cheese, and more 
than half of the cold meat she had decided 
would, in the form* of hash, supply the other 
piece of the breakfast at which the beans were 
to assist, should escape her notice. Mr. Hunt 
was reading the evening paper by the drop- 
light in the sitting-room, Lucy was busy with 
her shawl, and Sarah told a simple tale in a 
low voice to Jeannie, as she leaned upon her 
lap, when the wife and mother entered, with 
something like a bluster. All present looked 
up, and each one remarked the cloud upon her 
brow. 

“ Wli^at is the matter, mother?” said Mr. 
Hunt, in a tone not free from alarm. 

“ I am worried ! That’s the whole of it! I 
am downright vexed with you, Sarah, and sur¬ 
prised, too ! What upon earth possessed you, 
child, to take that beggar into my kitchen to¬ 
day? After all I have told you and tried to 
learn you about these shameful impostors 1 I 
declare I was beat out when I heard it. And 
to throw away provisions and clothes upon 
such a brat!” 

Lucy opened her great eyes at her sister, 
and Mr. Hunt looked perplexedly towards his 
favorite, for at heart he was partial to his 
second child. 

“ I took the poor creature to the fire, mother, 
because she was wet and cold; I fed her be¬ 
cause she was hungry; I gave her some old, 
warm clothes of mine because hers were thin 
and soaked with rain.” 

“ Poor little girl!” murmured Jeannie, com¬ 
passionately. 


Sarah’s hand closed instantly over the little 
fingers. The simple-hearted babe understood 
and sympathized with her motive and act better 
than did her wiser elders. 

Oh, I have no doubt she told a pitiful story, 
and shed enough tears to wet her through, if 
the rain had not done it already. If you listen 
to what these wretches say, and undertake to 
relieve their wants, you will soon have not a 
dress to your back nor a house over your head. 
Why didn’t you send her to some society for 
the relief of the poor ?” 

“ I did not know where to find one, ma’am.” 

This plain truth, respectfully uttered, con¬ 
founded Mrs. Hunt for a second. 

“Mrs. James is one of the Managers in a 
Benevolent Association,” she said, recovering 
herself. “You had ought to have given your 
beggar her address.” 

“ Even if I had known that fact, mother, the 
girl would have been obliged to walk half a 
mile in the storm to find this one manager. 
What do you suppose Mrs. James would have 
done for her that was not in my power to per¬ 
form ?” 

“She would have asked the child where¬ 
abouts she lived, and to-morrow she would 
have gone to hunt her up. If she found all 
as she had been told, which is not likely—these 
creatures don’t give a right direction once in 
ten times, why, she would have brought the 
case before the board at their next meeting, 
and they would help them, if neither of her 
parents was a drinking character. ’ ’ 

“Grod help the poor!” ejaculated Sarah, 
energetically. “ God help the poor, if this is 
man’s style of relieving his starving brother I 
Mother, do you think that hunger pinches any 
the less when the famished being is told that 
next week or next month may bring him one 
good meal ? Will the promise of a bushel of 
coal or a blanket, to be given ten days hence, 
warm the limbs that are freezing to-night ? Is 
present help for present need, then, always 
unsafe, imprudent, insane ?” 

“ That all sounds very fine, my dear.” Mrs. 
Hunt grew cool as her daughter waxed warm. 
“But when you have seen as much of the 
world as I have, you will understand how ne¬ 
cessary it is to be careful about believing all 
that we hear. Another thing you must not 
forget, and that is that we are not able to give 
freely, no matter how much disposed we may 
be to do so. It’s pretty hard for a generous 
person to say, ‘No,’ but it can’t be helped. 
People in our circumstances must learn this 
lesson.” Mrs. Hunt sighed at thought of the 
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eurb put upon her benevolent desires by bitter 
necessity. “And after all very few—you’ve 
no idea how few—of these pretended sufferers 
are really in want.” 

This preluded a recital of sundry barefaced 
impositions and successful swindles practised 
upon herself and acquaintances, to which Mr. 
Hunt subjoined certain of his personal experi¬ 
ences, all tending to establish the principle 
tliat in a vast majority of cases of seeming des¬ 
titution the supplicant was an accomplished 
rogue, and the giver of alms the victim of his 
own soft heart and a villain’s wiles. Jeannie 
drank in every syllable, until her ideal beggar 
quite equalled the ogre who would have made 
a light supper off of Hop-o’-my-Thumb and bro¬ 
thers. 

“ You gave this match-girl no money, I 
hope ?” said Mrs. Hunt, at length. 

“ I did not, madam. I had none to give 
her.” Impelled by her straight-forward sense 
of honesty that would not allow her to receive 
commendation for prudence she had not shown, 
she said, bravely: “But I lent her my um¬ 
brella upon her promise to return it to-morrow.” 

“ Well I” 

Mrs. Hunt dropped her hands in her lap, 
and stared in speechless dismay at her daugh¬ 
ter. Even her husband felt it his duty to 
express his disapprobation. 

“ That was very unwise, my daughter. You 
will never see it again.” 

“I think differently, father.” 

“ You are tdo easily imposed upon, Sarah. 
There is not the least probability that your 
property will be returned. Was it a good um¬ 
brella ?” 

“ It was the one I always use.” 

“Black silk, the best make, with a carved 
ivory handle-cost six dollars a month ago !” 
gasped Mrs. Hunt. “ I never heard of such a 
piece of shameful imprudence in all my born 
days ! and I shouldn’t wonder if you never 
once thought to ask her where she lived, that 
you might send a police officer after it, if the 
little thief didn’t bring it bacl^to you !” 

“I did think of it.” Sarah paused, then 
forced out the confession she foresaw would 
subject her to the charge of yet more ridiculous 
folly. “I did think of it, but concluded to 
throw the girl upon lier honor, not to suggest 
tlie theft to her by insinuating a doubt of her 
integrity. ” 

Mr. Hunt was annoyed with and sorry for the 
culprit, yet he could not help smiling at this 
high-flown generosity of confidence. “ You are 
eertainly the most unsophisticated girl of your 
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age I ever met with, my daughter. I shall not 
mind the loss of the umbrella if it prove to be 
the means of giving you a lesson in human 
nature. In this world, dear, it will not do to 
wear your heart upon your sleeve. Never be¬ 
lieve a pretty story until you have had the 
opportunity to ascertain for yourself whether 
it is true or false.” And with these titbits of 
worldly wisdom, the cashier picked up his 
paper. 

“ Six dollars ! I declare I don’t know what 
to say to you, Sarah!” persisted the ruffled 
mother. “ Y'ou cannot expect me to give you 
another umbrella this season. You must give 
lip your walks in damp weather after this. I 
can’t say that I am very sorry for that, though. 
I never did fancy your traipsing off two or 
three miles, rain or shine, like a sewing-girl.” 

“Very well, madam!” 

But, steadied by pride as was her voice, her 
heart sank at the possibility of resigning the 
exercise upon which she deemed so much of 
her health, physical and mental, depended. 
These long, solitary walks were one of the un- 
American habits that earned for Sarah Hunt 
the reputation of eccentricity. They were usu¬ 
ally taken immediately after breakfast, and few 
in the neighborhood who were abroad or hap¬ 
pened to look out at that hour, were not fami¬ 
liar with the straight, proud figure, habited in 
its walking-dress of gray and black, stout boots, 
and gray hat with black plume. It was a 
uniform selected by herself, and which her 
mother permitted her to assume, because it 
“looked genteel,” and became the wearer. 
Especially did she enjoy these tramps when 
the threatening storm, in its early stages, kept 
others of her class and sex at home. The un¬ 
tamed spirit found a fierce pleasure in wrestling 
with the wind; the hail that ushered in the 
snow-storm, as it beat in her face, called up 
lustre to the eye and warm color to the cheek. 
To a soul sickening of the glare and perfume 
of the artificial life to which she was confined 
the roughest and wildest aspects of nature 
were a welcome change. 

I remember laughing heartily, as I doubt not 
you did also, dear reader, if you saw it, at a 
cut which appeared several years ago in the 
Punch department of Harper's Magazine. A 
“wee toddler,” perhaps four years old, with a 
most lack-a-daisical expression upon her chubby 
visage, accosts her grandmother after this fash¬ 
ion : “I am tired of life, grandmamma ! The 
world is hollow and my doll is stuffed with 
sawdust, and, if you please, ma’am, I should 
like to go to a nunnery I” 
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Yet that there are natures upon which the 
feeling of emptiness and longing herein bur¬ 
lesqued seizes in mere babyhood is sadly true. 
And what wonder ? From their cradles, hun¬ 
dreds of children, in our so-called better'classes, 
are fed upon husks. A superficial education, 
in which all that is not showy accomplishment 
is so dry and uninviting that the student has 
little disposition to seek further for the rich 
kernel, the strong meat of knowledge, is the 
preparatory course to a premature introduction 
into the world, to many the only phase of life 
they are permitted to see, a scene where all is 
flash and froth, empty bubbles of prizes, chased 
by men and women with empty heads, and oh, 
how often empty, aching hearts ! Outside 
principles, outside aflections, outside smiles, 
and, most pitiable of all, outside piety I Pe¬ 
nury of heart and stomach at home ; abroad a 
parade of reckless extravagance and ostenta¬ 
tious profession of fine feeling and liberal sen¬ 
timents I 

“Woe,” cried the Preacher, “to them that 
make haste to be rich ! ” If he had lived in our 
day, in what biting terms of reprobation and 
contempt would he have declaimed against the 
insane ambition of those who forego the solid 
comforts of judicious expenditure of a mode¬ 
rate income would afford ; spurn the holy quiet 
of domestic joys—neglect soul, with heart cul¬ 
ture—in their haste to seem rich, when Provi¬ 
dence has seen that wealth is not to be desired 
for them ! Out upon the disgusting, indecent 
race and scramble ! The worship of the golden 
calf is bad enough, but when this bestial idola¬ 
try rises to such a pitch of fanaticism, that in 
thousands of households, copies in pinchbeck 
and plated ware are set up and served, the 
spectacle is too monstrous in its abomination ! 
This it is, that crowds our counting-rooms with 
bankrupts and our state prisons with default¬ 
ers ; that is fast twining our ball-rooms and 
other places of fashionable rendezvous, into 
vile caricatures of foreign courts, foreign man¬ 
ners, and foreign vices ; while the people we 
ape—our chosen models and exemplars—hold 
their sides in inextinguishable laughter at the 
grave absurdity of our laborious imitation. It 
is no cause for marvel, that, in just retribution, 
there should be sent a panic-earthquake, every 
three years, to shake men to their senses. 

Such was the atmosphere in which Sarah 
Hunt had always lived. In the code subscribed 
to by her mother, and the many who lived and 
felt and panted and pushed as she did for social 
distinction, nothing was of real, absolute value 
except the hard cash. Gold and silver were 


facts. All things else were comparative in use 
and worth. The garment which, last winter, 
no lady felt dressed without, was an obsolete 
horror this season. The pattern of curtains 
and furniture that nearly drove the fortunate 
purchaser wild with delight, three years back, 
was now only fit for the auction-room. In 
vain might the poor, depleted husband plead 
for and extol their beauties. The fiat of fashion 
had gone forth, and his better half seasoned his 
food with lamentations, and moistened her pil¬ 
low with tears until she carried her point. We 
have intimated that Sarah was a peculiar girl. 
Whence she derived her vigorous intellect; 
her strong, original turn of thought; her deep 
heart, was a puzzle to those who knew her pa¬ 
rents. The mother was energetic, the father 
sensible, but both were commonplace, and fol¬ 
lowed, like industrious puppets,in the wake of 
others. They were pleased that Sarah brought 
home all the prizes offered at school, and both 
considered that she gained a right, by these 
victories, to pursue her studies at home, pro¬ 
vided she did not obtrude her singular views 
and tastes upon other people. Mrs. Hunt sighed, 
frequently and loudly, in her presence, that 
her genius had not been for shell, or bead, or 
worsted-work, instead of for reading volumes, 
that did not even decorate the show book-case 
in the library. 

“ If you must have so many books, why 
don’t you pick out them with the tasty bind¬ 
ings ?” she had asked her daughter more than 
once. “And I wish you would paint some 
bright, lively pictures, that would look hand¬ 
some on the walls, instead of those queer men 
and women and cloudy things you have got up 
stairs. I’d have ’em framed right away, and 
be real proud to tell who done them.” 

Sarah remained proof against such hints and 
temptations, and, shrinking more and more 
from the uncongenial whirl around her, she 
twined her eager, restless spirit into her secret, 
inner life, where, at times, it was flattered into 
content by the idealities upon which it was fed ; 
at others, ramped and raved, like anyN)ther 
chained wild thing. The sweetest drop of plea¬ 
sure she had tasted for many a day was the 
thrill she experienced when the forlorn object 
she had rescued from the power of the storm 
stood before her, decently and comfortably clad. 
The rash confidence she had reposed in so sus¬ 
picious a stranger was the outgoing of a heart 
too noble and true in every impulse to pause, 
for a moment, to speculate upon the chances of 
another’s good or bad faith. The great world 
of the confessedly poor was an unknown field 
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to her—one she longed to explore. Her foot- 
steps loitered more often near the entrance 
of some narrow, reeking street or alley, down 
which she had promised her mother not to go, 
than on the spacious pavdy where over-dressed 
women and foppish men halted at, and hung 
around bewitching shop-windows. She won¬ 
dered how such throngs of breathing beings 
contrived to exist in those fetid, cramped quar¬ 
ters ; how they lived, spoke, acted, felt. The 
great tie of human brotherhood became daily 
more tense, as she pondered these things in 
her heart. 

On tliis particular day, as she sat, silent and 
thoughtful, at her needle, the chit-chat of her 
companions less heeded than the continual drop¬ 
ping of the rain witliout, the wail of the shiver¬ 
ing wanderer caused a painful vibration through 
e\rery nerve. The deed was done ! the experi¬ 
ment was tried. She was ashamed that an 
event so trivial held her eyes waking, far into 
the night. At least, she said to herself, she 
would not be without a lesson of some kind; 
would learn whether deceit and falsehood pre¬ 
vailed in the lowest, as well as the higher 
ranks of society. If, as she still strove to be¬ 
lieve would be the case, the child returned the 
borrowed property, she would make use of her, 
as the means of entering upon a new sphere of 
research and action. After so complete a refu¬ 
tation of her theories respecting the utter cor¬ 
ruption of all people, who had not enough to 
eat and to wear, her mother could not withhold 
her consent to her petition that she might be¬ 
come a lay-missionary—a present relief com¬ 
mittee to a small portion of the suffering, toil¬ 
ing, ill-paid masses. She would then have a 
work to do—something to call out energy and 
engage feeling in healthy exercise—and soothed 
by the romantic vision, she fell asleep with a 
smile upon her lips. 

The morning dawned between breaking 
clouds, that soon left the sky clear and bright. 
All through the day Sarah watched for her 
visitor of the preceding day—watched with 
nervousness she could not wholly conceal, from 
morn to night, for two, three days—for a week. 
Then she looked no longer while at home; her 
question, at entering the house, after a drive or 
walk, ceased to be, “Has anything been left 
for me ?” So palpable was her disappointment 
that her father forbore to make any allusion 
to her loss, and Lucy, albeit she was somewhat 
obtuse to the finer points of her sister’s charac¬ 
ter, good-naturedly interposed to change the 
subject, when her mother sought to improve 
the incident to her daughter’s edification and j 


future profit. Mr. Hunt was right in supposing 
that the “unsophisticated girl” had learned 
something. Whether she were happier or bet¬ 
ter for the lesson thus acquired was another 
thing. 

Once again Sarah had an opportunity for 
speech with her delinquent protegee. Two 
months later, she was passing through a by¬ 
street in a mean neighborhood, very far up 
town, in her morning ramble, when her pro¬ 
gress was arrested, for an instant, by two boys, 
who ran out of an alley across the walk. One 
overtook the other just in front of the lady, and 
catching him by his ragged collar, threw him 
down. 

“That’s right I beat him well I I T1 help!” 
screeched a girl, rushing out of the court whence 
they had come. 

Grinning with delight, she flung herself upon 
the prostrate form and commenced a vigorous 
assault, accompanied by language alike foul 
and profane. 

Sarah recognized her instantly, and while 
she paused in mingled amazement and anger, 
the child looked up and saw her. In a twink¬ 
ling she relinquished her grip of the boy’s 
hair—jumped up and sped back into the dirty 
alley, with the blind haste of guilty fear. 

Yes! Mr. Hunt was a wise man, who knew 
the world, and trebly sage in her generation, 
was his spouse. If their daughter had never 
acknowledged this before, she did now, in her 
disgust and dismay at this utter overthrow of 
her dreams of the virtuous simplicity to be 
found in lowly homes, where riches and fash¬ 
ions were things unknown. 

(To be.continued.) 


Every soul has an immortality and infinity 
in itself that cannot be searched or expressed ; 
it is an awful secret, that neither language, 
nor action, nor expression of any kind can 
disclose ; we all of us long for what life cannot 
supply; our aspirations are infinitely beyond 
our attainments; so much so, that they who 
are contented with the world as it is are the 
mere cattle of society. All improvements 
originate with discontentment; we labor and 
bring forth in sorrow ; genius is a laborer, an 
operative, a slave ; and every useful man and 
woman is. 

Kindness in ourselves is the honey that blunts 
the sting of unkindness in another. 

Women are extreme— they are better or worse 
than men. 
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THE ORPHAN’S HOPE. 

BY EMMA C. D. COWEE. 

My invalid mother and I were alone, 

Out on the low porch where the bright sun shone— 

In the month of June—’twas a lovely day ; 

With the vines o’erhead the wind was at play— 

The sweet breath of flowers was borne on the breeze— 
The katydid’s song came forth from the trees— 

We heard the noise of the bu.sy old mill 
That’s over the brook, down under the hill; 

And from hill, and dale, and woodland would float 
Sweet notes from many a musical throat. 

My mother sat there in her old arm-chair, 

And I was near. 

Plying my needle and chanting an air 
She loved to hear. 

I suddenly paused in my joyous lay, 

And gazed on her face ; 

I thought that her cheek was paler that day, 

And I could trace 

Deep shadows of pain on her fair high brow— 

I know they are gone, yet they haunt me now. 

“Oh, mother,” I cried. 

As I flew to her side, 

“ Dear mother, I fear you are worse to-day!” 

“ Aye! ’tis true, my child, I am passing away t 
A little time here, then the sexton’s spade 
Will hollow my grave, and I shall be laid 
Away in the mould 
Of the churchyard old. 

Nay, child, do not weep, it is all for the best 
That this aching form should be laid to rest; 

Since the gloomy day that your father died, 

I have thought ’twere sweet to sleep by his side ; 
Though my form will lie ’neath the churchyard sod. 

My spirit will wing its way to its God. 

Dear child, prepare 
To meet me there.” 

“But, mother, the way—do you not fear 
The valley of Death, with its shadows drear? 

The coffin, the shroud, the pall, and the bier? 

And the awful gloom 
Of the cold, dark tomb ?” 

“Nay, daughter, the Saviour will guide me through 
The shadowy valley—the Saviour true. 

Who alone can save. 

His upholding arm can never fail, 

For He has passed through the gloomy vale. 

And conquered the Death king, grim and pale. 

Who ruled the grave. 

It is but for you, poor darling, I grieve; 

Aye, it pains me sore, all lonely to leave 
My orphaned one: 

But He who numbers the sparrows that fall— 

Whose mercies extend to His creatures all— 

His will be done! 

Pray to Him always, daughter, dear, pray! 

He’ll comfort and guide you when I ’ve passed away.” 

That beautiful night, ere the moon was set, 

The soul of my dearest friend had fled ; 

My agony wild I can never forget. 

When they tore me away from the form of the dead 1 
My bosom was filled with the deepest woe; 

Of light I could see not a flickering ray. 

Till those sweet words came, spoke a short time ago, 
“Pray to Him, always, daughter, dear, pray !” 


Then a strange, sweet peace swept over my soul 
As I knelt in prayer ere the rise of the sun. 

And a voice within, when I heard the bell toll. 
Said, “ It’s all for ihe best—His will be done.” 
My mother’s voice I can hear no more; 

Nor her footfalls light on her chamber floor ; 

All within her room looks gloomy and bare, 

And empty and lone is her old arm-chair; 

But her home is a happier home than this— 

A home where the angels dwell in bliss ; 

And I humbly hope that bliss to share, 

As I trust ere long I shall meet her there. 


The Education op Women. —There is a vast 
deal which women have taught men, and men 
liave then taught the world, and which the 
men alone have had the credit for, because the 
woman’s share is untraceable. But, cry some 
of our modern ladies, this is exactly what we 
wish to avoid ; we can teach the world directly, 
and we insist on being allowed to do so. If our 
sphere has been hitherto more personal, it is 
because you have forced seclusion and restric¬ 
tion upon us. Educate us like yourselves, and 
we shall be competent to fill the same place as 
you do, and discharge the same duties. With 
extreme deference we do not think this is quite 
so; we cannot believe what is now-a-days so 
broadly asserted, that the difference between 
the male and female intellect is due entirely 
to difference of education and circumstances, 
and that women, placed under the same con¬ 
ditions as men, would become men, except in 
the bare physical distinctions of sex. If the 
education and lives of women have been so 
utterly obliterative of such important qualities, 
it seems strange that they should have retained 
what they have got. No infiuences have suc¬ 
ceeded in making them stupid, in destroying 
the spring and vivacity of their minds, their 
readiness, their facility, their abundant re¬ 
sources. Yet their education has been little, 
if at all, directed to foster these qualities more 
than those of reflection and comprehensive 
thought. Reverse the question. Do not men 
in innumerable instances develop the charac¬ 
teristic masculine intellect in all its force, to¬ 
tally irrespective of any training whatever? 
And is it supposed that any care, however 
i sedulous, would make the mass of men rivals 
i of the mass of women in those qualities which 
I we have indicated as specially belonging to the 
latter? But it is fighting with shadows to 
combat such an assertion. The evidence of 
facts against it is scattered, minute, appealing 
in varied form to individual minds and expe¬ 
riences ; but it is overwhelming to all but the 
i most prejudiced minds. 
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BT REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


“ Why so very thoughtful, Anna?” 

“ I am wondering, mother, how it could have 
happened that so pleasant and ladylike a per¬ 
son as Edith Gray has always lived alone with 
her niece in that romantic old house.” 

“Why,” said the mother, smiling, “do you 
think it betokens a poor prospect for certain 
young ladies ? And do those young ladies fear 
that, notwithstanding they are pleasant and 
ladylike, they may chance to live and die 
maidens, too?” 

Anna did not attempt to parry her mother’s 
raillery or notice her sister’s smiles, but con¬ 
tinued: “Aunt Edith is so kind to Clara that 
we can easily see she would have made the best 
of mothers. She has what one may term a 
domestic heart, and it is such a pity that it has 
been thrown away ! ’ ’ 

“It is well your father does not hear your 
wise discourse, Anna. He says the present 
generation of young girls read so many watery 
romances that they all talk like books, and not 
the highest style of books, either.” 

“Why, mother,” cried the three sisters, in 
a breath, now rallying to the common defence. 

But she laughingly begged their pardon, and 
returned to the subject of Aunt Edith. “It 
would be a great pity if Miss Gray’s life had 
been wasted, as you seem to think. But there 
are other uses for women in this world besides 
marriage. And there are opportunities, if we 
will improve them, by which maiden ladies 
may do more disinterested good than the joyful 
mother of children. You have never heard 
Aunt Edith’s history ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Quiet as she seems, and passionless, her 
life has been quite a romance. But her adven¬ 
tures, and her fortunes and misfortunes, have 
not been of her own seeking. She was born 
in that old house, but there are people who 
remember that she has not always lived in it. 
By the way, you never have heard Edith Gray 
talk about her neighbors except to speak well 
©f them ?” * 

“ Never.” 

“And that is the reason why her personal 
history is left untouched by a world which we 
are apt to consider scandal-loving. There is a 
vast fund of good in poor abused human nature, 
after all; a sense of justice, and a disposition 
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to reward the generous with generous treat¬ 
ment. Aunt Edith never gossips, and is never 
gossiped about. But she has been the nine 
days’ wonder more flian once in her time. Sup¬ 
pose I tell you her story while the twilight lasts. 
It is a story with a moral, and will teach you 
that there may be women who have done a 
great deal better than to marry.” 

In the twilight, to her listening daughters, 
the mother told Aunt Edith’s Story. 

“ Aunt Edith is some ten years my senior. I 
knew her, when I was a child like you, as a 
charming young woman. She was a half-or¬ 
phan and her father’s housekeeper, an only 
child, and the supposed heiress of a large for¬ 
tune. Her father’s house, the same in which 
she now lives, was made cheerful by her young 
friends. I was never better pleased than when 
I could find an errand or a pretext to go see 
Miss Edith. 

“Of course it was presumed that Edith would 
one day marry. For, whatever we may say 
about it, the general expectation of young peo¬ 
ple is that they shall do so, and the usual con¬ 
clusion of their elders is that they may. Edith 
was never what is called demonstrative; she 
never liked to make a sensation or to become 
the subject of remark; and though her early 
life abounded in circumstances which gave her 
prominence in people’s minds, this notoriety 
was not of her seeking. The quiet manner 
which she now has was always the manner of 
Edith Gray. 

“Though she was silent, even to hei* dear, 
dearest, and intimate, most intimate friends, 
of which most young girls have a half dozen, 
more or less, it was discovered in due course 
of events and indications that Edith was affi¬ 
anced. The matter had proceeded without any 
of the display of a public engagement, which 
we sometimes see. Nobody knew day and 
date, if ever there was a day and date on which 
he first distinctly proposed, and she distinctly 
accepted. But it was just as well understood, 
notwithstanding, that they were to be married. 
Everybody said of him^ ‘Lucky fellow I’ and of 
her, ‘What can lier father do without his 
housekeeper?’ That was the difficulty, and I 
happen to know, from circumstances not of her 
relating, that while she did accept her suitor, 
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she could not be persuaded to fix the day of 
the marriage. 

“ Just in the midst of the public speculation 
on the affairs of the young couple, the lamenta¬ 
tions of the sentimental that youth must be 
sacrificed to age, and the wonder of the imagina¬ 
tive why her father did not find himself a wife 
and release his daughter, there came in specu¬ 
lation of another sort to disturb the movement 
of events. 

“ ‘The course of true love,’ you know, ‘ne¬ 
ver did run smooth.’ There are always foolish 
men in the world, and Edith’s father claimed 
his right of admission into that large family. 
I have told you that he was wealthy. He had 
long retired from business, but could not, it 
seemed, let well enough alone. He entered 
into some speculative adventures, and at sixty 
found himself a beggar. 

“They still lived on, Edith and her father, 
in the old family mansion. It was said to be 
all that they had left; in strict justice it was 
not theirs. It was mortgaged so heavily that 
the form of a sale would have netted nothing to 
any one except the holder of the claim. And 
lie did not care to disturb an old friend and 
respected citizen in his declining days. 

Edith patiently and with a daughter’s love 
gave herself to her father. I am afraid that 
the old man did not fully appreciate the sacri¬ 
fice that his daughter made. He grew silent 
and morose. The house was not nearly now 
so pleasant a place to visit, and the young folks 
were afraid of meeting the moody countenance 
of old Mr. Gray. Edith was—outwardly, at 
least—the same as ever. Never having been 
what is called ‘lively,’ she could not now 
be said to be subdued; but I thought there 
was an air of sadness on her sweet face, though 
she still met me, as all other friends, with a 
calm smile. The wise people said, of course, 
that now the match must be broken off. I re¬ 
member that I thought, as a child, how sad it 
was ! And others shared the thought, and 
placed Edith’s sadness entirely to the credit of 
the interruption of her nuptial preparation. I 
kno\v now that such was not the case. It was 
her father’s misfortune which oppressed her. 

“Though people had said the marriage of 
Edith could not now take place, her silent, un¬ 
complaining course soon changed the fickle tide 
of public opinion. People began to hint that 
it wa.s very small and mean for a man, under 
the circumstances, to break off the engagement. 
There is no evidence that he had attempted 
any such thing. Perhaps he had hesitated, 
and grown somewhat cold. Now he was moved 


by the popular judgment, and his visits to 
Edith became as frequent as ever. The village 
verdict instantly was spoken that he was a 
‘noble fellow.’ I confess that I do not like 
such noble fellows; I have no respect for any 
man who has to feel the public pulse to learn 
his private duty. On a review of all the cir¬ 
cumstances, I am inclined to suspect that such 
was his case. But to make himself sure, and 
to guard against his possible feebleness of pur¬ 
pose, and to secure the praise which he coveted, 
he again formally tendered his hand and for¬ 
tune to Edith Gray. 

“ Probably she understood his character. At 
any rate, much to the surprise of those who 
did not know her, and not at all to the aston¬ 
ishment of those who did, Edith offered him a 
release from his engagement. He declined to 
receive it, and the parties still stood upon their 
old relations. Edith, everybody said, would 
be married some tune. Long engagements are 
generally voted tedious. Nobody dislikes them 
worse than those who have no other interest in 
them than the public right to talk. People 
like a young couple to be married and have 
done with it, and make room for the next can¬ 
didates. 

“ It did not require many months for sorrow 
and disappointed pride to kill Edith’s father. 
He was honored with a large funeral. Those 
who felt conscious of having neglected him in 
his reverses, pacified their consciences by fol¬ 
lowing his remains to the grave. Edith was 
the subject of sympathy and commiseration for 
which she was grateful, and none the less so, 
that she did not understand it. People were 
grieving for her future. She was mourning 
her father; she thought they united with her 
in her grief, ai>d was thankful and comforted. 

“ She felt the full weight of the blow when 
she was told, as tenderly as it could be done, 
that the home in which she had lived could no 
longer be hers. She learned now that tlm 
home of her childhood must come under tlm 
hammer, and that all the objects familiar to her 
must be sacrificed, to pay, as far as they might, 
the demands against an insolvent estate. Now, 
how the wise women regretted that Edith had 
been so very punctilious and straight-laced in 
her ideas of duty 1 If she had only consented 
to the proposals made to her! If she were 
only married now, tlve death of her father would 
not have marred her prospects ! Twice she 
had deferred, if not refused, and nobody could 
expect that the offer would be renewed. It 
was just one of those long courtships which 
everybody saw would come to nothing. 
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“ But the lover seemed determined to take 
high rank among earth’s disinterested and 
faithful ones. He lost no time, after the death 
of Edith’s father, before he formally declared 
himself to her again. Decent respect required 
that the nuptials should be deferred for a sea¬ 
son. Meanwhile the suitor reached the very 
pinnacle of village fame for his magnanimity. 
I have already said that this kind of excitement 
in well-doing is dangerous ; or rather that the 
good conduct which comes from such motives 
ie scarcely to be trusted. But in this instance 
even the skeptics rejoiced that they were to be 
disappointed. 

“ Edith retired from tlie home of her birth, on a 
small income which had been secured to her from 
her mother’s property, before her father’s mis¬ 
fortune. It was increased by the kindness of 
some friends ; and has not only kept her from 
want, but enabled her to do good to the more 
needy, all her life. Woman’s wants are easily 
supplied, when, like Aunt Edith, they under¬ 
stand how to put money to its full and highest 
use. 

“ A new surprise was ready for the neighbor- 
liood. The advertised sale of Edith’s home 
did not take place. Her lover took house and 
furniture at a fair appraisement, and Edith’s 
fears of the profanation of a public sale were 
averted. Now, indeed, it did appear as if one 
of the impossible good genii of fairy tales had 
stepped into human life. The gentleman was 
almost canonized. The highest praise was 
accorded to him by the selfish, who declared 
that they did not think there was such a 
romantic fool among living men. 

“Now Edith really could resist no longer. The 
marriage engagement became a fixed fact for a 
definite time. Carpenters, masons, painters, 
and other renovators were busy upon the old 
house. The new owner discovered a wonder¬ 
ful taste. People had not supposed the place 
capable of the improvements which transformed 
the Gray mansion and grounds, like magic. 
Perhaps he was guided by a better eye for 
beauty than his own. But if Edith was his 
counsellor, her maidenly delicacy prevented 
any appearance which could identify her with 
the work. 

“ The place quite renewed its youth, and 
stood forth quite an aristocrat among the houses 
in the village. Any man with money—or credit 
—may erect quite an imposing pile of stone or 
brick. But fine old trees, shaded avenues, and 
time-honored associations cannot be created 
in a day ; and a noble old pile of a house judi¬ 
ciously embellished cannot be approached by 


any invention of the architect. In view of the 
splendid mansion preparing for her, people now 
began to consider Edith Gray one of the most 
fortunate of women, and the bridegroom, in 
prospect, one of the most generous and noble 
among men. Still, Edith’s quiet manner was 
not changed, either to her lover, or to any one 
else. And if he seemed to move with the style 
of one who considers himself a benefactor, per¬ 
haps it was only my fancy that thus saw him. 

“Perhaps you cannot understand what I 
mean ; but I believe that speech is not by any 
means the readiest mode of our understanding 
each other. When a person speaks, it is one 
man or woman giving an opinion or concealing 
one. For you have heard the cynical remark 
that speech is a faculty given to us by which 
we conceal our thoughts. But even the most 
common observer can gather, he knows not 
how, the sentiment of a community on any sub¬ 
ject without hearing their voices upon it. It 
may be misunderstood. It may be taken for 
more than it means, or for less. But we get 
our ideas of ‘public opinion’ by a kind of un¬ 
spoken sympathy, and if we have not a very 
firm mind, are apt to be swayed—perhaps to 
our detriment. At any rate, our generous friend, 
Edith’s lover, came to think that he was whole¬ 
hearted, magnanimous, self-sacrificing, and de¬ 
voted, to a fault. And she—why she was not 
worthy of him. He was throwing himself away 
upon her! How far he let this lofty idea of 
himself appear to her, we never shall know. 
To all outward indications the affair was pro¬ 
ceeding as successfully as such a long courtship) 
could; and Edith was rather blamed, and he was 
rather exalted. Perhaps some persons-espe- 
cially among the ladies, regarded him as rather 
injured by the coldness of the calm beauty. 

“ Suddenly the village was startled from its 
propriety by the announcement that another 
bride was to be mistress in the house prepared 
for Edith ! It was monstrous ! It was an out¬ 
rage ! It was an indecency! There were no 
words strong enough to express the indignation 
which was now awakened against the man who 
could be so base. The popular sympathy was 
full in favor of Edith, the popular wrath furi¬ 
ous against her false swain. No wonder. Still, 
while everybody had been saying that he was 
too good and too kind by half, and that his 
generosity was almost a wrong to himself, and 
quite a weakness, what could a poor fool d® 
but take the public at its word, and show him¬ 
self a man ? 

“The fickle bridegroom—fickle at last, after 
long constancy—took the public, like another 
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Napoleon, by a coup (V6taU Before the popular 
indignation was ripe for the inauguration of 
Judge Lynch, or even for the arrangement of 
a charivari, he appeared in the village church 
with his wife on his arm and a bridal party in 
her train, occupying two or three pews. She 
was beautiful, even more so than Edith ; and, 
poor frightened thing, what could she have 
known about it ? How was she to be blamed ? 
It was not her fault, and she must be received 
courteously. And then she was so well con¬ 
nected ! The name, position, and family of 
every one of the party were known through 
the whole town before anybody slept, except, 
we may add, those who slept in sermon time. 
There was some talk of ‘audacity,’ and ‘bad 
taste,’ and ‘worse principles,’ through that 
Sunday. But after the congregation had all 
idept upon it, it was reasonably perceived 
that so distinguished a connection was not to 
be ignored. The ‘reception’ included every¬ 
body in its invitations, and there were very few 
indeed who did not respond. Nobody was ever 
better welcomed. Such is the value of popular 
opinion sometimes. Perhaps it was as well so. 

“ And poor Edith ? She did not die, as we 
very well know. Hackneyed phrases spoil the 
gravity of a narrative, but really we can find 
nothing better than to say that ‘ she behaved 
with a great deal of propriety. ’ It was a blow 
and a most mortifying one ; but Edith had the 
good sense to see that inasmuch as it was a 
misfortune over which the world could give her 
no relief, her only remedy was to conquer her¬ 
self, and subdue her own chagrin. She made 
no public exhibition of her feeling of disap¬ 
pointment, and neither sought nor encouraged 
pity. Indeed I may say that she never per¬ 
mitted it, for she must have been on very inti¬ 
mate and familiar tenns with her who could 
introduce a subject which she studiously and 
carefully avoided. She visited her faithless 
lover with no open censure, and to no few se¬ 
lect friends (including half the village) did she 
confide her denunciations. But while people 
looked that she should have gone into a de¬ 
cline, or sunk into melancholy, become de¬ 
mented, or in some other way have given tes¬ 
timony how deep and awful was the blow, she 
went quietly on her way, the same gentle Edith 
as ever. 

“ The cold world soon came to the conclusion 
that Edith Gray’s disappointment was no such 
great matter, after all. The young and novel- 
fed of ardent imaginations were quite indignant 
that the cold Edith Gray could so set all prece¬ 
dent and all genuine sentiment at defiance, as 


neither to drown, die naturally, or go mad 
under the operation of the ‘ sundering of her 
heart strings.’ 

“Years passed, and brought with them the 
evidence that Edith Gray’s disappointment had 
shielded her from a worse misfortune. To be 
sure, having lost her first opportunity of matri¬ 
mony, she remained single. This was not, be 
it noted, from necessity. Many an incipient 
attachment she might have encouraged into a 
declaration ; but she had a very lady-like but 
positive way of checking such demonstrations. 
Some proceeded in spite of her, and these she 
resolutely put down at the proper time, and 
before the affair became so notorious as to 
cause remark. Having tested the thing once, 
she was determined on no more experience in 
that direction. Her friends tried in vain to 
break her resolution, for, gentle as she was, 
she had still the firmness of a strong will, sup¬ 
ported by a clear conscience. Her conduct 
vindicated her from the charge of want of feel¬ 
ing. A person more demonstrative would have 
made more outcry with less affection, and set¬ 
tled, after her first disappointment, upon some 
one else. 

“ I have said that Edith Gray’s desertion by 
her lover shielded her from a worse fate. The 
man who had laid so grievous a load upon his 
conscience sank under it. He was consumed 
by the coals which Edith heaped upon his 
head. If she had given him the excitement of 
a quarrel, if by a suit at law she had afforded 
him opportunity to add insult to injury, the 
punishment would have been less severe. But 
her calm superiority and indifference, easily, 
and perhaps not altogether wrongly, construed 
into contempt, maddened him. She evidently 
considered that he had proved himself to be 
not the man whom she had loved. He might 
not have been willing to confess it, but the 
punishment of Cain was upon him, and his 
inward strife and struggles made him wayward 
and fitful. His friends, and his family especi¬ 
ally, could never be sure of him ; one moment 
jocose, even to rude mirth, he was the next 
moody, even to moroseness. His fitfulness 
ended where that of men of small mind and less 
principle is apt to end—in habits of intempe¬ 
rance. You are ready to say that if he had 
married Edith this would not have been. Per¬ 
haps not; but the man who is guilty of one 
meanness might have been of another. And 
the treacherous lover would, had he saved his 
character until after he married, have probably 
proved a treacherous husband. So, indeed, be 
1 did, though not to Edith. 
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“ His property soon gave evidence of the 
consequences of his habits. Other vices fol¬ 
lowed in the train of that parent of vices, drunk¬ 
enness. He gamed, and tried by liard-hearted 
usury, and by questionable speculation, to 
repair the inroads which extravagance had 
made in his fortune. He was not without 
friends, and as his course threatened to make 
him a charge upon them, they used their in¬ 
fluence to provide him such a maintenance as 
would avert this danger. 

“As there existed such a positive necessity 
Uiat he should be provided for, it required only 
a skilful use of party logic to demonstrate that 
he was precisely the patriot who should hold a 
place of trust under the government. The 
principle of ‘ rotation ,in oflS.ce’ decreed a va¬ 
cancy. The old incumbent was ‘ rotated’ out, 
and our unworthy hero was appointed. The 
requisite securities were executed without diflS- 
culty. There is no more eflicient qualification 
for office than the necessity which may exist to 
provide for a needy man who has powerful 
friends. 

“ Habits of extravagance are not easily laid 
aside. Whatever may have been the office¬ 
holder’s desire or resolutions, he early fell into 
the delusion of mistaking the public funds for 
his own. With every quarterly return, the 
deficiency he was compelled to conceal increased. 
His securities took the alarm, and hinted to 
him, not obscurely, their suspicions. Affrighted 
at the possibility of detection in his first breaches 
of trust, he was betrayed'into crime of a deeper 
dye. He embarked in a course of deliberate 
frauds, which were continued for several years, 
and ended at last in detection, and the peni¬ 
tentiary. 

“ I have recently heard that the poor wretok 
lives still; and hope that he has, in adversity, 
better motives for reform than he had, in his 
prosperity, for good conduct. You see, my dear 
diildren, how weak a safeguard for our correct 
conduct is mere regard for human opinion 
and a taste for popular praise. And you see, 
too, that Aunt Edith Gray could have done 
worse than remain a single woman. The man 
of weak principles would have proved as weak 
as her husband as he showed himself when the 
husband of another. 

“I have not told you his name. Nor do I 
intend to mention it. It is Aunt Edith Gray’s 
secret; and the regard of the community has 
suffered oblivion to fall upon it. The wretched 
wife went home to her friends, upon the arrest 
of her husband. 

“And now happened, in real life, one of 


those instances of poetical justice which we 
read of in books, but seldom see. Edith’s father 
had been ruined by heavy investments in a 
corporate concern which fell from par to about 
ten per cent. The stock was purchased at this 
low rate by the creditors. By a turn of tlie 
wheel of fortune, it came up again, and the 
holders found themselves paid twice over. When 
the old mansion was sold on behalf of the 
government, the creditors of Mr. Gray bought 
and tendered it to his daughter. 

“A romantic woman would have said, ‘ No ! 
a thousand times, no!’ with all the emphasis 
of the last shilling novel. Edith slept on it, 
rose calmly in the morning, wrote a note to her 
friends, and gracefully accepted the return 
which it was their pleasure to make, no less 
than her advantage to accept. And so she 
returned to the home of her childhood. 

“ The most curious incident yet remains. 
Edith could not live alone in that great house. 
And she began to find that she should one day 
grow old. She needed a young heart to he 
growing into strength, when she should be 
sinking into weakness. She desired a friend 
in the city to find her a child of years so ten¬ 
der, and of condition so destitute, that there 
should be neither power to recollect, nor need 
to recall its parentage. Clara, whom you know 
as Clara Gray, was that child, and is now her 
attached and most dearly loved friend. Clara 
knows no nearer heart than Aunt Edith. 

“The child had been in her new home a 
year—and a sweet child she was—when Aunt 
Edith discovered that little Clara is the daugh¬ 
ter of the faithless man who has been the 
shadow over her life ! The mother is dead. 

“A romantic woman again would have in¬ 
stantly discarded the child of such parentage— 
the reminder of her own early unhappiness. 
Edith looked on the babe as it slept. She 
looked, and wept, till her sobs awakened the 
infant. The child stared in wonder, reached 
out her little arms, kissed away Aunt Edith’s 
tears, and stole so deeply into Aunt Edith’s 
heart that nothing will ever dislodge her. 

“ Now, my dear children, I have done. You 
see why I have withheld the father’s name from 
you. You will keep Clara Gray’s secret ; and 
you will cease to wonder, Anna, why Aunt 
Edith never was married. It is strange ; but 
I do believe that she is such a stoic—or such a 
Christian, rather—that the tone of Clara’s voice 
and the glance of her eye, which remind those 
who knew him, of her father, make the child 
still dearer. Edith never talks of her feelings. 

I only judge from her conduct.” 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOB. 

Once upon a time the King of Cloudland 
called his family of shadows together, in order 
to select one for a special mission to earth. 

Now this king, having dominion over the 
dark side of humanity only, had sent an em¬ 
bassy to the realm of Sunshine for a spirit of 
that bright country to go with his own eovoy 
upon the proposed mission. The embassy had 
returned, hence the gathering of the shadows. 

Having chosen one suitable for his purpose, 
the king sent forth the Shadow and the Sun¬ 
shine, saying to them as they went: “Go 
through the world and be witnesses of the way 
in which men walk ; let the Sunshine—for the 
world’s brightness will then render it invisible— 
take notice of their doings by day, and the 
Shadow—hidden in the darkness—watch them 
through the silence of the night. Bring back 
a faithful record of all the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and disappointments, the pleasures 
and the pains of the children of men. Above 
all, discover the source from whence flows the most 
of evil wrought by human hands. Find out the 
fountain whose waters are more bitter than all 
the bitter waters of the world.” 

So, the king having dismissed them, the 
Shadow and the Sunshine journeyed together 
toward the lower world. 

While yet afar off they heard sounds resem¬ 
bling distant thunder ; as they drew nearer the 
air seemed to be full of cries of sorrow and 
wails of woe; here and there mingled among 
the discordant note, songs of revelry and echoes 
of words of blasphemy. At these the Sunshine 
wondered, but the Shadow said: “In Cloud- 
land there is a legend that the words once ut¬ 
tered upon earth die not with the sound of the 
voice of the one that speaks them, but float on 
through space forever and forever, undying 
witnesses of the good or the evil deeds of men. 
This, then, must be Echo-Land. Here the cry 
of Abel, as Cain struck him to the ground, 
vibrates through the air ; here lingers the plain¬ 
tive appeal of Joseph as his brethren sold him 
into Egypt, mingling with their words of won¬ 
der, when, years later, they saw the brother 
they had sold a slave second only to the king 
upon his throne ; here David’s song of triumph 
cannot drown the accusing voice of the Pro¬ 
phet as he tells the story of the one ewe-lamb 
coveted by the owner of many flocks ; here 
Peter’s oath of denial vibrates through all the 
arteries of the air ; here the dying words of the 
early martyrs testify in their behalf; and here 


the echoes* of all the words that lips have ever 
uttered since Adam stood in the Garden of 
Eden, keep the record of the lives of men. By 
these shall they be judged and justified or 
condemned.” 

As the Shadow ceased, their lightning-like 
speed carried them beyond the confines of Echo- 
Land, and lo 1 they were in the heart of a city 
the hum of whose trafELc went unceasingly up¬ 
ward night and day. 

Through the streets of the city, the Shadow 
and the Sunshine went. Here they saw a beg¬ 
gar asking alms*; here a Shylock taking his 
pound of flesh ; here a mother clasping a dying 
infant in her arms, and herself sufiering the 
pangs of starvation ; here a miser dying amid 
his gold with no one to close his eyes or fold 
his dead hands over his pulseless breast. They 
went all through the homes that the daylight 
and the darkness covers, in the highways and 
the byways of the great city; they looked into 
the hearts of all those with whom they came 
in contact and saw there the secrets that were 
hidden from the eyes of men. They saw smiles 
upon faces and the worm of ag^ony in the heart 
belied the face every hour. They heard words 
that lips uttered and the life falsified. They 
saw the mantle of friendship cover the smould¬ 
ering fires of revenge and hate. The wolf of 
Guilt they beheld in close communion with the 
lamb of Innocence. Humanity in all its guises 
and in all its disguises; in all its beauty and 
deformity; in all the sweetness of its promise 
and all the bitterness of its realization ; in all 
the glory that invests it, and in all the disgrace 
that encircles it, was laid bare before them. 
High and low, far and near they went their 
way seeking the fountain whose waters, on the 
lips of mankind—were bitterest of all; seeking 
the source of that evil wrought wholly by hu¬ 
man means and influences and controlling the 
fate of so many lives. 

And when, having grown weary of witnessing 
the effect, they began their search for causes, 
they learned that Intemperance lay at the root 
of nearly all the pain, the sorrow and the suf¬ 
fering of human kind. 

“Surely,” said the Sunshine, “^/ns must be 
the fountain of which we are in search. The 
waters of Marah were bitter to the taste; but 
one drop from this fountain embitters a whole 
life.” 

They heard a man on the steps of the gallows 
trace his past history until he reached the turn¬ 
ing point of life in his youth ; and the wine- 
cup, with the serpent of Crime hidden in its 
glowing bosom stood out as the first great cause 
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of all; “Look not upon the wine,” said the 
Proverb, “when it is red; when it giveth its 
color in the cup ; for at the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

But this man, born of Christian parents, 
heeded not the counsels of the wise man ; the 
Spirit of Evil led him upon the slippery places 
of life, and deserted him when most he needed 
a helping hand. Closer and closer the cordon 
of crime gathered around him, until at last 
tlie law of life for life sent him to his last ac¬ 
count with the dying wail of his victim still 
ringing in his ear. Here the trail of the ser¬ 
pent of Intemperance was over all the years of 
this man’s life. 

The Sunshine and the Shadow could not forget 
this scene. Said one : “ Pandora’s box of evil, 
with Hope at the bottom, has its kindred box 
of good, with sorrow beneath all the blessings 
it holds.” 

And the other replied: *‘Say, rather, Intem- 
perctncej for it seems to be the bane of life.” 

They entered the habitations of the poor and 
the homes of the lowly, and saw there the full 
effects of the fearful vice. They were witnesses 
to the prosperity of those who grew rich by 
dealing out destruction to their fellow-men. 

Said the Shadow: “I went into a cottage by 
the wayside ; all around were the signs of ne¬ 
glect in its outward aspect; within it was still 
worse. There was no fire on the hearthstone, 
no carpet on the floor, no bread in the cupboard. 
The father lay drunk in one comer of the room, 
with the gin bottle still in his hand. The mo¬ 
ther lay near by, her senses steeped in liquor, 
utterly unconscious of her degradation and 
shame. On a heap of straw in another corner 
lay an infant whose lips had just uttered life’s 
last wail. They would open no more by rea¬ 
son of cold, or hunger, or pain. And the pa¬ 
rents knew it not; they lay there insensible 
for hours ; then the woman rose up and would 
have taken the bottle from her husband’s hand 
to drink again from the fountain whose bitter 
waters had already turned to gall all the sweet¬ 
ness that clusters around the holy name of 
wife and of mother. The attempt awoke him, 
and he would not yield, but cursed her with a 
cui’se. Nay, more ; he rose up and struck her 
to the floor, and then kicked her as she lay 
there helpless. Nor was this all! this, the 
crowning-point of infamy in man! the lowest 
depth of woman’s degradation I Reeling to 
and fro, he struck against a table on which 
stood a lighted candle; he and it fell to the 
floor, and in a little while the flames enveloped 
the house and its living and dead inmates, and 


from their drunken stupor they awoke at the 
bar of their God and their Judge.” 

And the Sunshine said, as the Shadow ceased: 
“ Not many years ago these two stood together 
at the altar. There they vowed to love, cherish, 
and protect each other until death parted them. 
They were young, beautiful, and beloved ; the 
rainbow of promise spanned their future, and 
beneath the sunny sky of love they walked 
amid the roses whose thorns were all turned 
aside. At the bridal feast the wine-cup passed 
around. Could the bride be pledged in it by 
all but the bridegroom ? Could they all drink 
her health, and he, the chosen one of them all, 
refuse ? Heretofore he had touched not nor 
tasted the cup; but now —now the moral cou¬ 
rage that had held him up forsook him, and he 
raised the fatal frst glass to his lips. Time 
passed on, but the first glass was not the last! 
Step by step, slowly at first, but surely, his 
feet travelled the downward road; friends 
failed and fortune forsook him. As his self- 
respect was lost, hers vanished also ; and here, 
with the years of life scarce half told, behold 
the end I Surely the waters of this fountain 
are more bitter than all the other bitter waters 
of the world. Surely, of all sources from whence 
flows evil wrought by human hands, this was 
the greatest of all.” 

They went out of the city into the country, 
and through the land. They saw war and its 
desolations ; the battle-field and its scenes of 
carnage; strongmen falling as the grain falls 
before the sickle of the reaper, as cahnon 
boomed, and shells burst, and bullets whizzed 
through the smoke and sulphur-laden air. 

They went where the pestilence raged ; and 
saw young and old, strong and weak, the 
beautiful and the loving, fall at the touch of 
the destroying angel. 

They floated over the ocean, and, piercing the 
veil of the waters, saw in the bosom of the sea 
the wrecks of ships, and the dead over whose 
grave no tombstone will ever rise. 

They saw disasters upon land and sea: 
earthquakes swallowing up cities, and the hur¬ 
ricane destroying armadas. But more than 
all, and beyond all these results of the years, 
they saw and realized that the victims of Intem¬ 
perance outnumbered them all. Outnumbered 
the victims of the sea, of pestilence, and of 
war. Directly or indirectly the curse of the 
wine-cup gathered them in.. Young and old, 
the wise and the simple, the good and the bad, 
the weak and the strong. It filled cells in pri¬ 
sons, wards in hospitals, and graves in Pot¬ 
ters’ fields. It broke the hearts of brothers and 
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sisters, mothers and children,, and brought 
down the gray hairs of fathers in sorrow to the 
grave. It caused more tears to flow than 
would suffice for a second deluge. It severed 
bridal vows, broke up household shrines, de¬ 
stroyed the hopes of youth, embittered the 
memories of declining years. It touched, and 
the ashes of desolation followed ; it called, and 
its siren song brought countless victims. No 
Lurlei of the sea ever sang so sweetly or so 
fatally. Like the sexton in the play, its vic¬ 
tims Intemperance “gathers in, gathers in,” 
to a grave above which Resurgam —“ I will rise 
again”—is not written. 

The Shadow and the Sunshine having wit¬ 
nessed all these things, returned to Cloudland, 
and stood before the king. To one he put this 
question: “Didyou find the source from whence 
flows the most of evil wrought by human 
hands ?” To the other he said : “ Tell me the 
name of the fountain whose waters are more 
bitter than all the other bitter waters of the 
world.” 

And each said unto the king: “ The evils of 
Intemperance are the greatest of all evils, and 
its waters are the bitterest of all the bitter 
waters that flow from poisoned fountains in the 
valleys of the children of men.” 


LINES TO MY POEM. 

BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 

There are some that hear no music, 
Scent no flower, see no sky ; 

Better thus than live no poem 
In our little lives, and die. 

Nay, we ’re horn in the ideal 
God, the poet, ne’er expressed ; 

Mother knows no sweeter sonnet 
Than the infant at her breast. 

Though its words be all of heaven. 
Which we little understand, 

Like the song the stranger singeth 
In the tongue of fatherland. 

When I listen to the echoes, 

Murmuring back from hours gone by, 

In ray life I hear a poem, 

In my life a joy have I. 

As some mortal caught in vision. 

Views the bowers of heavenly bliss 

All but this may tell, returning, 

But his lips ai'e sealed to this ; 

So I cannot tell my poem 
ThRt like high auroral fire. 

When I run and climb to graep it, 

Rises farther still and higher. 


Though I hint of its appearing, 

Faintly of its feebler part. 

Yet I may not tell the glory 
When my poem fills my heart. 

Then oh leave me to its beauty. 

To its fond and soft embrace, 

To its white and pearly bosom. 

To its smiling, loving face; 

To its sweet blue eye of kindness. 

To its wealth of shadowy hair, 

To her fingers playing freely 
With my locks that mingle there; 

To her unrestrained caresses, 

To her chaste and tender ki.ss, 

To her flood of all that blesses. 

To her depth of all that’s bliss— 

Depth that hath no deeper measure, 
For my very poem lives 
Throbbing with the equal pleasure, 

It receives and gives. 

For thou, Mary, art my poem. 

And amid all toil and strife 
Let me clasp thee, pretty volume, 
Closer, closer, darling wife. 

As thy presence makes thee dearer. 
And thine absence makes it known, 
Here, if sighs could bring thee nearer, 
Wouldst thou ever be my own. 


Home after Business Hours. —The road along 
which the man of business travels in pursuit 
of competence or wealth is not a Macadamized 
one, nor does it ordinarily lead through plea¬ 
sant scenes and by well-springs of delight. On 
the contrary, it is a rough and rugged path, 
beset with “ wait-a-bit” thorns, and full of pit- 
falls, which can only be avoided by the watch¬ 
ful care of circumspection. After every day’s 
journey over this worse than rough turnpik^o 
road, the wayfarer needs something more than 
rest; he requires solace, and he deserves it. 
He is weary of the dull prose of life, and athirst 
for the poetry. Happy is the business man who 
can find that solace and that poetry at home. 
Warm greetings from loving hearts, fond glances 
from bright eyes, the welcome shouts of chil¬ 
dren, the many thousand little arrangements 
for our comfort and enjoyment that silently tell 
of thoughtful and expectant love, the gentle 
ministrations that disencumber us into an old 
and easy seat before we are aware of it; these 
and like tokens of affection and sympathy con¬ 
stitute the poetry which reconciles us to the 
prose of life. Think of this, ye wives and 
daughters of business men I Think of the toils, 
the anxieties, the mortifications, and wear that 
fathers undergo to secure for you comfortable 
homes, and compensate them for tlieir trials by 
making them happy by their own firesides. 










SNOWED UP. 


BY MARY W. JANVEIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Such a storm I enough to weary one to 
death!” exclaimed Florence Hunter, a haughty 
belle and beauty of the Trimountain City, 
pacing her elegantly appointed chamber with 
impatient step, pausing now and then to part 
the rich curtains draping the window, and peer 
forth into tlie night. “Three days of snow, 
and no abatement yet I No shopping, scarcely 
a caller, and now a prospect of the trains being 
snowed up, and his not arriving 1” And, with 
an air quite at variance with the customary 
repose of her manner, she let fall the heavy 
folds of brocatelle, and crossed the apartment 
to the crimson velvet covered arm-chair drawn 
up before the grate. 

By every appointment of that luxurious 
boudoir—the Persian carpet, soft as woodmoss 
to the tread, the costly falls of silk damask and 
lace, the elegant chairs and couches, the oval 
pictures leaning from the walls, and the num¬ 
berless articles of vei’tu scattered around—it 
was plain to see that this was the home of 
opulence ; and by the curve of the city belle’s 
scarlet lip, the arching of her stately throat, 
tlie expansion of her perfectly-chiselled nostril, 
and the regal carriage of her small Grecian 
head with its massive braids of jetty hair, it 
were easier yet to vote her liaughty as she was 
beautiful. 

It was, in truth, a long and wearisome storm 
that had for those three days been an unwel¬ 
come visitor to many in the busy city beside 
the belle and beauty. Miss Hunter ; not a wild, 
lillibustering expedition of the allied powers of 
rain, sleet, and wind, which often sweep down 
upon our coast in fury, wreak their sudden 
vengeance, then as hastily retire ; but a con¬ 
tinued, pitiless siege of snowflakes, whose 
countless squadrons poured down so steadily 
that all the earth and air was one parade field 
for their white plumes. Merchants, passing 
tiftough their almost deserted stores, or looking 
up from their lean ledgers, growled at the storm 
that kept the gold at home in ladies’ purses, 
instead of in their money-drawers; clerks, 
lounging over orderly counters, folded their 
arras instead of webs of silk or Cashmere reps, 
for no fair customers disturbed their goods ; 
there were few pedestrians abroad, for the side¬ 
walks were deej^ in snow, and the horse-cars 
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running through the thoroughfares were crowd¬ 
ed to overflowing; State Street wore a forlorn 
look—curbstone brokers taking shelter in-doors, 
news-boys sparse and quiet, aiid ’Change trails- ' 
formed into a sort of “waste howling wilder¬ 
ness;” while above the brick walls, towering 
cliimneys, and church towers of the old Puritan 
city folded the gray mantle of the storm, and 
“still fluttered down the snow.” 

“Dear me, Florry, another tedious evening 
at home 1”—and the speaker, Mrs. Hunter, a 
showy-looking woman of forty-five, entered her 
daughter’s chamber. “What shall we do to 
pass the time, unless Holt or Morgan drops in ? 
They are better than solitude; for John say.s 
the railroads are blocked up, and Everett can¬ 
not arrive to-night. What cow/c?have possessed 
him to hurry olf to that stupid country-seat 
of his before he came to Boston ? And now 
this storm will detain him from us some days 
longer!” And Mrs. Hunter’s voice was full 
of pique and disaiipointment. 

“Oh, mamma, if Leonard Everett prefers 
the rustic attractions of ‘Ridgewood’ to town, 
let him enjoy them !” replied Florence, with a 
languid intonation that quite contradicted her 
former impatience when alone, for she did not 
care to confess, even to her mother, how eagerly 
she had looked forward to the arrival of their 
visitor from his long absence. 

Prefers! Why, Florry, jmu don’t suppose 
that Everett has returned from Europe to bury 
himself on that horrid farm of his ! I never 
could see the attractions of the country, even 
in summer, though one must go into it, to be 
sure, if one is at all fashionable ; but give me 
a fii’-st-class hotel at a watering-place, or some 
other resort w^here our set go, and farmers are 
welcome to their fields, and grass, and all that. 
You don’t imagine Everett will settle down and 
practise his profession in his native town, 
Florry ?” 

“ He will make known his intentions to us- 
when he arrives, mamma,” replied Miss Flo¬ 
rence, with a well-affected ennuied air. “ In 
his letters to me from abroad he did not men¬ 
tion that arrangement,” 

“ Which, of course, you would never consent 
to, Florry,” went on her mother, imperturba¬ 
bly, and complacently adjusting the folds of 
her rich silk, for she was quite used to the 
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indifference of her only and indulged child. 
“After your marriage he will, of course, take 
a house here ; as for his profession, he will do 
as he likes about practising; but he has wealth 
enough to live without it. As Doctor Everett’s 
wife, you will be the envy of all our set, 
Florry! ’ ’ 

“ Why, mamma, you seem to regard it as a 
settled thing, when you remember 1 am not his 
affiancAe yet,” said Florence, in her soft, rip¬ 
pling voice,, that veiled well her own wildly 
boating heart. 

“Florence, all our plans have worked well, 
so far, and why should we look for defeat now ? 
As your father’s ward, Leonard Everett became 
more intimate in our family than any other 
young man, an intimacy I took pains to encou¬ 
rage after your father’s death and his own 
majority and succession to his fortune ; it was 
to attach him to you that I educated you to 
please him, and procured you the masters he 
recommended ; it was to leave you a fair field 
that I sent her away, that dependant on your 
father’s bounty”—and here the woman’s eye 
flashed darkly, while the lip of the haughty 
brunette in the crimson velvet chair smiled 
triumphantly as she assented to her mother’s 
gaze. “ It has been my daily thought for 
these last three years, during Everett’s ab¬ 
sence in Europe, to anticipate the hour of his 
return, wdien he would ask your hand; and 
now, Florence, your own beauty and tact must 
do the rest, for if you let Leonard Everett, 
with his fortune and position, slip through 
your hands, you will never see such another 
eligible offer.” 

“Nor do I intend to fail in so doing, dear 
mamma, let me assure you !” was the beauty’s 
quiet answer, complacently admiring her ex¬ 
quisitely small slipper, resting on the velvet 
footstool before the grate. “So, prythee, ma 
chere mdre, don’t fear in the least for your 
Florence ! ’ ’ 

“I thought you had a portion of my spirit 
and shrewdness, Florry!” said Mrs. Hunter, 
w'ell pleased at her daughter’s answer. “ And 
there can be no such thing as failure, if you 
decide so. Why, there’s Fred Holt, ready to 
offer himself at any moment, if you but show 
liini the slightest encouragement; or Alfred 
Morgan, either of them considered very eligible 
by any of our friends. But neither possesses 
Doctor Everett’s fortune, a no small considera¬ 
tion, reared with such tastes as you have been, 
Florry; besides, he is handsome, gentlemanly, 
and refined. My hopes are high for you, 
daughter,” said Mrs. Hunter, rising. 


“Thanks, mamma,” replied the haughty 
beauty, indolently. But when left alone, all 
her assumed calmness vanished, and, wdth 
flashing eyes, she sprang up and paced the floor 
of her room, as if she would throw off all false 
restraint. “ Wealthy, handsome, gentlemanly, 
and refined—all true, my dear lady mother; 
but you did not think it necessary to add that 
1 love him 1 Yes, Leonard Everett, cold and 
proud to the beautiful and accomplished wo¬ 
men you have met in your wanderings, as I 
know from the tone of your letters from abroad, 
cold as you have hitherto been to me, my 
beauty has ripened vainly in these four years 
if it do not weave a spell to bring you to my 
feet!”—and she flung an appreciative glance 
into the toilet mirror, swinging in its elabo¬ 
rately carved frame. “Cold to all, I said,” 
she went on, musingly, while her eyes flashed 
lambent fire for a moment; “and yet I have 
not forgotten that little episode of your last 
winter here ere you went abroad, that which 
7uight have ripened into something serious had 
not we—my sharp, shrewd mamma and I—sent 
the artful piece' away, that month, after papa’s 
sudden death. But, Edna Moore, with your 
blonde face and blue eyes, for you were lovely, 
enact the rOle of artlessness as you might, the 
drama was not played out here. It would 
have done well enough to have had you with 
us, had we kept you out of sight; but one can¬ 
not pass off their kin always as governess or 
sewing-girl, and father did have such queer 
fancies about supporting his poor relatives ! 
So, when Everett became interested enough to 
inquire for you one day, it was a pleasure to 
tell him that you had proved ungrateful, and 
left our protection. Certainly you did talk 
shockingly for a person in your position to 
mamma that day we parted ! Where are you 
now, I wonder? And yet why should I give 
you a passing thought, Edna Moore? It is 
sufficient that you were swept aside long ago, 
and now Leonard Everett is returned, and 7ny 
triumph will soon be complete.” 


CHAPTER 11. 

A January day was drawing to a close in the 
town of Dentford—a country region where dwelt 
a hospitable, kind-hearted, and intelligent farm¬ 
ing community. The landscape might have 
been pleasant enough on a fair day, under the 
influence of a bright winter’s sun; but the 
twilight was closing early, with a thick fall of 
snow that had not ceased since its commence- 
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meiit the preceding day ; and broad fieldsj 
bounded by straggling stone walls, dark clumps 
of firs and hemlocks, that stood like patient 
liooded monks on the bill to the west—and the 
weather-beaten houses, with their broad, low 
chimneys, and long lines of out-buildings—all 
seemed dim and weird-like through the veiling 
snow. 

With the early twilight that shut in the 
winter’s afternoon, the door of a little red 
schoolhouse, perched on the summit of a wind¬ 
swept, treeless rise of ground (after the fashion 
of our Puritan ancestors, who always selected 
such localities for the site of the meeting or 
schoolhouse), was thrown open with a wide 
swing ; and a troop of noisy small urchins, 
followed by the great boys and girls of almost 
adult size, emerged into the open air. With 
book satchels in hand, or the little tin pails 
that had held the dinner for their nooning, 
they bent their steps homeward—the boys des¬ 
canting on the prospect of building a snow fort 
when it should ’‘fair off,” and easing the ex¬ 
uberance of their spirits let loose after the 
school-room confinement by pelting each other 
with snowballs hastily manufactured from the 
damp, clinging drifts through which they waded. 

When the last scholar had departed, “the 
mistress”—a young and lovely girl, with such 
purely transparent complexion, tender blue 
eyes shaded by long brown eyelashes, and a 
grace of air that betokened her the fine lady— 
“ the mistress turned the key in the great iron 
padlock that hung against the weather-stained 
door: wrapped her cloak more closely about 
her; and turned her steps down the drifted 
highway to Farmer Brooks’ dwelling—the great, 
square, old-fashioned farmhouse, with its pop¬ 
lar trees in the front yard, and the long gate 
that barred it from the road. 

For a quarter of a mile “ the mistress” kept 
on, until she turned up into the lane leading to 
her boarding-house. As she neared the door, 
she felt unaccountably ill and dizzy. For two 
days past, she had complained of a slight cold, 
but that afternoon, while busy with the duties 
of the school-room, sudden ague fits had sent 
her to the great wood fire blazing up the wide¬ 
mouthed chimney that filled one side of the old 
schoolhouse, and then, as suddenly, hot flushes 
shot through her veins, that sent a splendid 
crimson to her delicate cheeks and lips, and 
fired her eyes with unnatural brightness, till 
she was glad to lean her forehead against the 
cool window-pane for relief. Now, as she crossed 
the threshold of her boarding house, a blind 
vertigo seized her, and she stumbled into the 


entry, and would have fallen but for the friendly 
aid of Mrs. Brooks, who, seeing her approach 
from the window, had opened the door of the 
keeping-room. 

“The land! what ails you? are yon sick. 
Miss Edna?” asked that good woman, placing 
a chair, and hastening to remove the cloak 
and hood flecked with the soft clinging snow. 
“ Speak, child, for you do look dreadful 1 Ain’t 
a-goin’ to be taken down, I hope 1” 

“ My head was so dizzy 1” said the teacher, 
in a faint, sweet voice. “It is a little better 
now—it will pass off, I think I Perhaps a cup 
of your nice tea will make me feel better. 
Don’t look so alarmed, Mrs. Brooks 1” 

“ Scairt ? I ain’t the least bit scairt. Miss 
Edna; but them cheeks of yourn, crimson as 
pinies and hot as fire, ain’t a-goin’ to deceive 
me—you ’re feverish, that’s sartain ; and it ’ll 
take another kind of tea than Young Hyson to 
cure you. I declare, I kept thinking of you 
this afternoon; and I went up into the garret, 
and fetched down some pennyr’yal to steep for 
3’'OU to-night, for I said to Jacob: ‘This’ll 
cure up the Mistress’s cold and sore throat.’ 
Now, set right up to the fire in this cushioned 
chair, and put your feet on this stool while I 
take off them wet overshoes ; and then, after a 
light supper—if you feel like eating—I ’ll steep 
the pennyr’yal, and make you such famous ’arb 
tea as ’ll bring you down bright as a dollar in 
the morning. We ain’t a-goin’ to have you 
down sick, while Aunt Betsey Brooks knows 
how to make pennyr’yal tea!” said the brisk, 
motherly woman, cheerily. “Land 1 what little 
feet you have got. Miss Edna!” she added, re¬ 
moving the teacher’s rubbers, and placing the 
footstool. 

“I am sorry to give you so much trouble, 
Mrs. Brooks I” said the teacher, faintly smil¬ 
ing, yet pressing her hand on her aching fore¬ 
head to still its throbbing. 

“ Trouble ? don’t say that word agin, child !” 
cried the little woman with mock asperity. 
“ Who’s a-goin’ to take keer of us when we ’re 
sick, if we ain’t willin’ to do the same turn by 
others?” and, stirring the maple clefts that 
burned in the great cook-stove, she filled the 
tea-kettle, then drew out the table for supper. 
“ Yes, that’s what Loften tell Jacob,” she con¬ 
tinued, laying the snowy cloth, setting out the 
well-preserved, old-fashioned pink china that 
she used in honor of “boarding the mistress,” 
and cutting generous slices of snowy bread, 
nice cake, and rich yellow cheese. “I tell 
him, that what we do unto others ’ll be pretty 
sartain to fall in our own dish some day ; and 
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duty, if uothiiig more, ought to point out the 
road for every human creeter to walk in. Not 
that I need to think of any such reason for 
looking after you, Miss Edna—for I told Jacob, 
the fust day you come under our roof, a year 
and a half ago, that I should Leisure to take 
you into my heart to fill the place of my poor 
lost Annie!” and here Mrs. Brooks’ voice 
trembled a little. “She was eighteen, when 
she died ; and your brown hair and blue eyes 
always bring her up before me.” 

“You are very kind to me ; and, if you are 
danghterless, I am motherless !” The words 
fell imx)ulsively from the teacher’s lips ; and, 
with them, came also a burst of tears and little 
sobs that shook her frame. Ill and weary— 
grateful for the kind friends among whom her 
lot had placed her—yet oh for a mother’s hand 
to be laid upon her aching forehead ! a mo¬ 
ther’s breast whereon she might pillow herself 
to sleep I 

“There, there, don’t cry, child! You’re 
tired and feverish, and homesick; don’t cry, 
dear!” said Mrs. Brooks, soothingly. 

“ No, not ‘ homesick ;’ you forget that I have 
no ‘home’ to pine for I” replied the girl pre¬ 
sently, calming her emotion, but sufiering the 
tears to still roll down her burning cheeks. 
“But.I can’t help this longing for my dear 
mother ; and when I get more wearied than 
usual, or a little ill as to night, the old feeling 
comes over me too strong to be conquered.” 

“And I wouldn’t try to put it down, dear ! 
Cry as much as you ’re a mind to ; it’s a 
blessed thing that we can cry sometimes!” 
exclaimed the sympathizing woman, who came 
and stroked the girl’s hair with a tender hand. 
“Dear! how hot your head is! I’ll fetch a 
cloth wet in cold water to lay on it. There, 
don’t feel so bad! You’ve got some good 
friends in Dentford, at any rate ! Squire Stan- 
niford was praising your teaching the other day 
to the minister, and he said our district had 
the best mistress of any in the county. So you 
can stay here all your days, and keep school, 
and live with us—unless somebody should carry 
you off to live in another home !” added Mrs. 
Brooks, as if previously forgetting such a pos¬ 
sibility. 

“Which isn’t the least likely,” said the 
teacher, after a long pause in which she had 
striven for calmness; “the last part of your 
sentence, I mean, Mrs. Brooks. So you per¬ 
ceive that the chances are for your keeping me 
the rest of my life.” 

“There! that sounds natural—to hear you 
talking cheerful again!” said Mrs. Brooks, 


bustling about her table. “ Now drink this 
cup of nice hot tea, while I call Jacob.” 

When the good woman retunied from sum¬ 
moning her husband, and the worthy farmer 
appeared in the cheerful keeping-room, the 
tea still stood untasted before the teacher. 

“ Land I Can’t jmu touch it, child ? You are 
real sick. I must have you go to bed right 
away! and in a warm room too,” and when, 
an hour later, kind-hearted Mrs. Brooks re¬ 
turned from the chamber appropriated to “the 
mistress,” she said to her husband, with a 
serious face: “Jacob, I don’t know but the 
child’s going to have a settled fever. I shall 
do my best to break it up ; but if she isn’t 
better by to-morrow, we’d better send after 
Doctor Fenner. She’s had a bad cold two or 
three days, and going to the schoolhouse in 
this storm hasn’t helped her any.” 

“ I should have gone over after her to-night; 
but neighbor Stone had my horse to go to mill, 
and didn’t get back in season. I hope Miss 
Edna’ll be better in the morning,” said the 
farmer kindly. 

“ I hope so, too ; but she seems to talk kind 
of rambling, and keeps complaining of her 
head. I sha’n’t leave her to night!” replied 
Mrs. Brooks with anxious face, returning to the 
chamber where—her scarlet cheeks upon the 
white pillow—the sick girl tossed and moaned 
in the wanderings of fever, and called constantly 
for her “ mother” with plaintive cries. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ The railroads blocked up by these moun¬ 
tain drifts, I must settle myself contently to 
another week at Ridgewood 1” said the owner 
of the handsome country-seat bearing that title, 
walking from the window of his library on the 
evening of the same day when we first looked 
in upon Florence Hunter so impatient in her 
city home. “ What to do, to pass away these 
lagging hours, is the next question, ” stretching 
his handsome limbs indolently before the blaz¬ 
ing wood fire, and patting his slippered feet on 
the polished fender. “ Books ? I don’t feel 
like reading to-night. Ruminating over my 
travels ? That’s very well for a week, but one 
gets tired of solitude, and wants ^friend to talk 
to about the Tyrol, the Vatican, and the Rhine. 
Correspondence? Well, none of my old chums 
know I’ve returned, so none will be expecting 
letters from me ; thus, like Othello, my ‘ occupa¬ 
tion’ seems to be departed from me. Speaking of 
letters^ though—and, by the way, I quite forgot 
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th<at, if the trains are snowed up, they won’t be 
likely to carry any mails —speaking of letters, 
here’s Miss Florence Hunter’s last, received in 
Europe—adelicately penned, interesting epistle, 
which I duly replied to before setting foot on 
the Arabia for ray homeward passage !” and 
he pulled a daintily superscribed envelope from 
his pocket-case. “They’re expecting me, 
there in Boston—and, somehow, it seems im¬ 
pressed on my mind that Mrs. Hunter is also 
expecting me to offer myself to Florence. Hand¬ 
some, accomplished, sought after in society—it 
would seem a desirable connection; arid why 
should I not be thinking seriously of settling 
down in life ? I ’ve had my wanderings, my 
dreams, and my visions ; why not now content 
myself henceforth with realities^ and become a 
quiet, domestic Benedict ? Florence Hunter is 
handsome, and ‘the style!’ I am wealthy— 
not particularly ugly, I flatter myself—and with 
some traits that are not undesirable for a mar¬ 
ried man ; she would make a dignified mistress 
to my house, and I should render her respect^ 
if not love. But ‘ love, ’ love—ah, that’s a word 
that has no business on my lips ! Every man 
has his dreams, I suppose, of the woman he 
would like to take to his heart—a sweet, blue¬ 
eyed, gentle girl, who would fit into his being 
till she became a part of himself. I had a vision 
of such a face once, there at Mrs. Hunter’s. 
Who would have belived that young thing so ill- 
tempered and unworthy ? But ah, well! Ima¬ 
gination has many delusions ; and thirty years 
should bring one a wiser head than to trust in 
them. When this tedious New England storm 
is over, I will go down to Boston, and offer my 
liand and fortune and heart, if I possess the 
article, to Florence Hunter!” 

“ Doctor, Farmer Brooks is at the door— 
waded over from his farm through all the drifts; 
and wants to know if you won’t go over with 
iiim to visit the school-mistress, who’s sick. 
He’s been for old Dr. Fenner ; but he’s gone 
to see another patient, five miles off; and he 
heard you had come back, so thought p’r’aps 
you’d go.” 

“Certainly, Hannah. Ask Mr. Brooks in, 
and say that D’H go with him directly,” re¬ 
plied the young man, starting up; and while 
the maid returned with his answer, he took 
down a heavy overcoat, drew on his long boots, 
and soon stood ready. “ Bather a surprise to 
me, Mr. Brooks, to receive ‘a call’ to-night, for 
my professional duties have been laid aside 
these few years back; but I think I can rub 
up sufllciently to be of help to you, if the 
case be not too severe,” he said, entering the 

5 * 


kitchen. “ It is not your good wife, I believe, 
whose pleasant face I remember with distinct¬ 
ness, who needs my ' services ? So I think 
Hannah stated,” he added, as they went out 
into the storm together. 

“ No, Doctor ; Betsy is hale and hearty, and 
brisk as ever, thankee ! But the schoolmistress 
we have boarding with us seems pretty sick, 
and Betsy thinks is bordering on to brain fever.” 

“I hope it will not result so seriously as 
that, Mr. Brooks,” said Everett, plunging on 
through the drifts which the two men encoun¬ 
tered better on foot than they could have pos¬ 
sibly done in a sleigh ; and after a long walk 
they arrived at the farmhouse. 

The greetings with little Mrs. Brooks over, 
Doctor Everett was shown to the chamber of 
his patient, where lay the sick girl, moaning in 
the fever delirium, and looking brilliantly 
beautiful. The 5^oung physician started in 
surprise, for he had not anticipated any other 
than the usually accredited type of country 
school-mistress —an elderly, sharp-featured 
spinster; and he involuntarily stepped to the 
bedside, smoothed the rich golden hair that 
floated out over the pillow, laid his cool hand 
upon her burning forehead, and said, in a deep, 
kind tone : “My poor child !” 

His voice for a moment arrested the wander¬ 
ing reason of the sufferer ; doubtless it touched 
a chord of memory, for she looked up into his 
face with almost a look of recognition in her 
bright blue eyes ; then, putting her hands sud¬ 
denly to her forehead, cried out sharply: “I 
know you, Leonard Everett I But they will not 
let you stay I They hate me if you look at me, 
or speak. Go away 1 go 1 They are watching 
me with their cold eyes !” 

“Good heavens, what does this mean?” 
murmured the young doctor, “//er eyes, her 
hair, her voice ! Mrs. Brooks”—turning ab¬ 
ruptly to her—“this young lady’s name ?” 

“Edna Moore. She has been our school¬ 
mistress a year ’n a half. You must have 
known her before you left the country, Doc¬ 
tor?” answered Mrs. Brooks, with surprise on 
her kind face. 

“Edna Moore !—I knew^it! Her eyes and 
golden hair I Yes, Mrs. Brooks ; I met this 
poor child once, long ago,” he answered. Then, 
bending down, he softly said : “I am glad you 
know me, Edna. Do Mrs. Hunter and Florence 
know 3 mu are ill ?” 

The question roused her into strongest ex¬ 
citement for a moment, whicli then gave way 
to an air of intense fear. “ Don’t tell them for 
the world !” she cried, looking around with 
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frightened gaze. “ They are cold and cruel. 
I will noV call her aunt—that icy woman ; and 
Florence is too proud to call me cousin. Don't 
tell them I am here ; they will come and in¬ 
sult me with their haughty tongues, and take 
you away from me. Don't call them !” And 
she clung to his hands with strong, feverish 
grasp. 

Land I Miss Edna never told me a word 
about these folks that treated her so ! You 
don’t suppose it’s true, Doctor? She’s wan¬ 
dering,” said good Mrs. Brooks. “And yet 
maybe it’s so, for she seemed alone in the 
world; lost her mother when she was young; 
and she said once a kind uncle educated her, 
but died just after she had left school; and 
then she’d stop, and I never liked to ask her 
too much.” 

“ The poor girl has evidently struggled with 
many trials,” replied the Doctor, evading a 
more direct reply. Then, setting his teeth 
hafl’d together while he mixed a soothing 
draught for the sufferer, he mentally exclaimed: 
“Proud Mrs. Hunter, beautiful, haughty Flo¬ 
rence, I begin to sift this matter. Your story 
and this poor girl’s scarcely agree. If truth be 
at the bottom, I will not leave Dentford till it 
be ascertained.” 

What need to prolong the recital of Leonard 
Everett’s lingering there at Dentford, the most 
of which time was passed beside his beautiful 
patient ? Enough that, when the fever spell 
was broken, another spell was woven about 
both physician and convalescent—the sweet, 
charmed bond of love ; and the gentle orphan, 
who had been thrust out from her worldly, 
envious relatives, was received into a tender 
home, wherein she was henceforth to be shielded 
always—the noble heart of the master of Ridge¬ 
wood. Doctor Everett did not make the visit 
to Mrs. Hunter and Florence, impatiently 
awaiting him in their city home ; but sent a 
letter instead, announcing “that the duties of 
his profession detained him at Dentford.” But 
when he did take the trip thither, his lovely 
young wife was his compagnon du iwyage; and 
their rooms were at the “ Winthrop,” instead 
of their aunt’s elegant mansion. To portray 
the anger and mortification of Florence and her 
mother is not in the power of this pen ; let it 
only add that the happy bridegroom has yet 
never found cause to regret that January storm 
by which he was “snowed up” at Dentford, 
the storm which won him his bride. 


Time never sits heavily on us, but when it is 
badly employed. 


THE MODERN MANIA. 

These are eminently the days of classifica¬ 
tion. The scientific professors continue to call 
helpless bits of creation by hard Latin names, 
on the discovery of the smallest peculiarity in 
formation, habits, or habitat. But this learned 
body are no longer allowed to have the fun all 
to themselves. The mania for classification has 
penetrated into every walk, and department of 
life. In vain our modest friend from the coun¬ 
try hopes to make all her purchases at one of 
our palatial establishments, which she bash¬ 
fully enters, memorandum in hand. The clerks 
politely smile at her demands for buttons, 
fringes, colored zephyrs, and knitting-needles. 
She must push her way among the crowding 
throng on the sidewalks, and explore shop win¬ 
dows and sigiirboards until she can find the 
stronghold of the merchants whose peculiar 
privilege it is to deal in these articles. Weary 
and heart-sick, how she longs for the dear old 
store of by-gone days, where cheese and china, 
candy and cashmere, buttons and broadcloth, 
pins and potatoes were not ashamed to keep 
each other company I 

Fair one, hush thy murmuring! These are 
the days of classification. In the enlargement 
of trade it has necessarily divided itself into 
various dV^partments. If you but lived in the 
city, the very speciality of which you complain 
would be to you a source of comfort. You 
should have heard the world-renowned Prof. G. 
discoursing the other day on the diversity of 
organs in the highest stages of the animal cre¬ 
ation ! How ignoble and insignificant he made 
the unfortunate polype appear, with its one 
organ doing the work of all, and that work but 
the simplest digestive process—a mere stomach, 
existing for the sole purpose of consumption I 
(Have we no human polypes, whose life has 
no better end or aim ?) Society is, after all, 
but a great animal, and in its savage beginning 
it has but few departments. The Indian thinks 
it no shame to be his own butcher, tanner, or 
hut-builder, though he may be the chief of his 
tribe. But let civilization and progress once 
have their way, and what a division of labor, 
what a development of individual talent at 
once takes place ! Here is free play for the 
idiosyncrasy of every man ; a chance to develoj) 
the great truth that every child of Adam is the 
possessor of some peculiar inner treasure, and 
the wisely fashioned instrument for some spe¬ 
cial noble work. The notion gives one self- 
respect, it makes a place for everybody. Even 
the weakest and humblest of men may be the 
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keystone on which some great arch depends, 
or at least the mortar without which some no¬ 
ble edifice would be but a crumbling ruin. 

Let us not be out of humor with the age of 
classification, but take heart, and find our niche, 
and either fill it grandly with a statue that all 
ages may look on with reverence, or, bee-like, 
silently store it with honey, and sweeten life 
for others raid our daily toil. 

Why, in these days one is not even obliged 
to think for himself. There is an author, or an 
editor, or a lecturer to tel\ him what views to 
liold on any or all subjects, and if an undecided 
old gentleman should chance to be in doubt 
concerning any opinion, he has but to appeal 
to all-knowing Young America, and be set 
right at once. 

Where has classification more decided tri¬ 
umphs than in the kitchen cabinet? Where 
are its lines more closely drawn ? It is vain for 
our friend in Fifth Avenue, having men-ser¬ 
vants and maid-servants without number, to 
hope that any of them will condescend to 
sweep the few square yards of pavement in 
front of her house. Some outsider must be 
secured for that duty, because, forsooth, the 
rules of classification forbid any of the trained 
corps of retainers to depart so far from their 
peculiar walk as to perform an office not set 
down in the description of the species to which 
he or she may belong. 

There were old-fashioned days when a well- 
to-do papa might have a dinner served up to 
suit his own notions, a sort of general hodge¬ 
podge of all his palate had approved lang syne. 
Not so now ! There are laws prescribed as to 
tlie dishes that may appear together; and Jew 
might sooner worship with Samaritan or eat 
with Gentile than luckless man dare to hope 
for beef, lamb, or venison without their inevi¬ 
table accompaniments. 

While the grand system of classification has 
penetrated even to the direction of our daily 
food it is not strange that it should have set 
up its authority in the department of letters, 
and organized a system for the perfect and sa¬ 
tisfactory feeding of that by nature omnivorous 
consumer, the human mind. 

What are you ? Doctor, minister, old maid, 
bachelor, child, young miss, college boy, sailor, 
soldier, school-mistress, or cook, apprentice 
boy, or aged saint, who or whatever you may be, 
there has been a book written especially for you, 
a book precisely calculated to meet the wants 
of the species of genus homo to which you belong. 

But stoy ! There is one class for whom there 
has been no book written. Where is the book 


for widows ? If it be in print, it has never met 
our eyes. Is that phase of woman’s existence 
merely looked on as a time of transition, in 
which she passes by insensible stages from 
black crape veil to black lace, and so on to the 
second bridal veil, which enables her again to 
read the books, for wives, and have her mind 
fed once more with food especially hashed for 
it ? Ah, there are mourners, there are uncom¬ 
forted hearts among us who prove this excuse 
an idle slander. 

If the widows cannot have their volume ex¬ 
pressly for their use, perhaps the editor of the 
Lady’s Book will give them for a time a spare 
corner in her valued periodical, where they may 
at least find their portrait, and possibly some 
hints which it would be wise for them to lay to 
heart. 

Of course we should not think of entering 
upon any subject without classification, and 
so, dear reader, do not be shocked if we treat 
widows as if they were articles in a thread and 
needle store, duly boxed away with their pro¬ 
per labels, to be brought out as there may be a 
demand for them. 

I.—THE WIDOW INDEED. 

“ Break, break, break 

At the foot of tby crags, 0 sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

“I say it when I sorrow most, 

I count it true, whate’er befall; 

It is better to have loved and lost 
Thau never to have loved at all.” 

Let tby widows trust in me.—J eremiah, xltv. 

JNone of them that trust in mo shall be desolate. 

Psalm xxxiv. 

Did we say that there was no book for wi¬ 
dows ? Blessed be God ! there is a Book for 
Widows Indeed, written by the finger of Omnipo¬ 
tence and illuminated with pictures of His tender 
compassion who hath formed the human heart. 

For such a mourner we have no trite word, 
words of sympathy. No human hand can bind 
up her broken heart, no human voice can 
charm away her grief; yet for her there is laid 
up a wealth of consolation ; there is an Al¬ 
mighty arm offered to sustain her; there is 
exhaustless love proffered her by one who is 
the Faithful Promiser. 

We will not lift the dark, shrouding veil that 
hides the true widow’s tears. Hers is a sorrow 
too sacred for touch of our pen. By and by 
her little ones will play bo-peep with those long 
sable folds, their faces will look lovingly up to 
hers, and she will learn to dash away her tears 
and return their sunny smiles. We but mur¬ 
mur, “ God comfort her !” and pass on to her 
less afflicted sisters. 




MILDEED’S EESOLVE. 


BY VIOLET WOODS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Clifford, do not speak to me again of mar¬ 
riage. You know the only conditions upon 
which I could possibly become your wife, and 
yet you refuse to comply with them. My 
friends, as you are aware, are my advisers in 
regard to this, and I know too well what misery 
I mujht secure to myself to disregard their 
counsels.” 

A pause ensued in which the young man 
loosened his clasp on the hand he had been 
caressing, and moving farther and yet farther 
from the drooping figure, his eyes sought the 
downcast face. Mildred Asher looked up ; Clif¬ 
ford Hale was subdued by that timid expression, 
and replied in a voice whose every tone was 
the very essence of devotion :— 

“ Ah, Mildred, you little know what an influ¬ 
ence you might exert over me as my wife. I 
already love you, but a more intimate compan¬ 
ionship will, if possible, augment the affection 
I now entertain, and increase the power you 
already possess. Will not even that admission 
make you yield to my dearest wishes ?” 

She did not reply ; her fingers were playing 
nervously with her embroidered handkerchief, 
and the tears were settling in her eyes. Clifford 
grasped her hand, and continued: “Why do 
you hesitate, Mildred? Answerme, for heaven’s 
sake, and let this burden of unrest be removed. 
Tell me your final resolve. Let me know 
whether we shall thus walk year after year, 
united in heart, and yet divided in life’s dearest 
interests. Shall a fear force you to destroy my 
happiness when love and liope both prompt you 
to establish it ? Answer me quickly, Mildred, 
for my ears are eager to hear the* unjust words 
for which your countenance bids me prepare.” 

“You have, indeed, anticipated my reply,” 
she returned with provoking coolness ; “if you 
think me ‘unjust’ for maintaining a belief 
which I know to be correct, and for firmly 
standing my own ground when it would be 
wrong to yield. It is strange,” she continued, 
earnestly, “that 1 am destitute of that power 
now, during our engagement, with which I 
should be invested after marriage. So, you 
see, Clifford, that your opinion is incorrect. 
Now is the time ! I shall not wait until I am 
your bride to accomplish the reformation which,, 
as your betrothed, I have vainly undertaken !” 
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There was a dignity and emphasis in her 
language which precluded all necessity for far¬ 
ther pleading, and Clifford, having observed it, 
exclaimed with ill-suppressed anger :— 

“You do not love me, Mildred ! You have 
never loved me, or you could not resign me so 
easily. If you were an automaton, you could 
scarcely evince less feeling. You have no 
charity for my faults, and exercise no forbear¬ 
ance towards the weakness which I cannot 
conquer. No, you do not love me,” he added 
in a voice plaintive as that of a wounded dove. 

“Clifford,” she replied, raising her eyes and 
gazing steadily into his face, “you are doing 
me a great injustice, and my heart bleeds be¬ 
neath the torture you inflict. How intensely I 
love you, you, who have received the manifes¬ 
tations, alone can tell. But I shall be more 
generous than you have been, and admit that 
every profession you have ever made, has been 
received without a doubt as to its truth. I 
have asked you to pledge yourself never to 
drink again, and my love and confidence are so 
boundless, so implicit, that I would willingly 
stake my life upon your honor. You have, I 
imagine, a mistaken belief that you will sacrifice 
your independence by adopting the course I 
have proposed, and for that reason, you refuse 
to secure to yourself the possession of my love. 
I shall no longer urge, for I already blush in 
remembrance of the fact, that I promised you 
my heart and hand upon certain cgnditions, 
and that you failed to comply. ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said he, “I have failed to comply, 
because I could not pledge my word to do that 
for which I felt I had not sufficient strength. 
You do not love me, Mildred, or you would be 
willing to marry me with a full knowledge of 
my faults.” 

“ Calm yourself, Clifford, and let me tell you 
in what you are wrong. You say that you do 
not believe I love you, and yet, should another 
than yourself accuse me of infidelity, how 
quickly you would resent the infamy. Never, 
never did a young girl yield her heart to the 
keeping of another, more willingly, more en¬ 
tirely, than did I mine to you. I know the 
difference between your social position and 
mine ; I know that you are brilliantly endowed 
with the rarest gifts of both Nature and For¬ 
tune, and that I am only a governess in the 
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house of your sister ; I know all that intervenes 
between us in a worldly point of view, and, at 
one time, it seemed strange that you could 
descend from your lofty position, and select one 
so lowly as myself for the object of your devo¬ 
tion. That devotion has been reciprocated, and 
yet you accuse me of falsehood. Clifford,” 
she added, her speech gaining earnestness with 
each word, “ if I do not love you why should I 
wish to become your wife ? That I may enjoy 
the wealth of which I know you to be possessed? 
That I may occupy the exalted station, which, 
as your wife, I would be expected to fill? To 
no other facts than these can your insinuations 
be reduced. I either do love you devotedly, 
or else my object in entering into this engage¬ 
ment was merely mercenary. If you think the 
former, recall the words which you have uttered 
in a moment of passion ; if the latter, spurn 
me as you would a worthless bauble !” 

Clifford observed her extreme agitation, and 
rising, he walked several times across the room. 
Finally, he approached the fire-place; leaned 
his head upon the marble mantel, and gazed 
abstractedly into the glowing grate. It might 
liave been the heat which sent the red flushes 
across his face in such rapid succession, but 
what was it that paled his cheek so instantane¬ 
ously as he lifted himself from his bent posi¬ 
tion ? Mildred's head was buried in the velvet 
of the sofa upon which she was sitting; one 
tiny hand was pressed upon her heart, and low, 
unmistakable sobs burst upon the stillness of 
the apartment. Clifford had never before seen 
her in tears, and the sight affected him pain¬ 
fully. He went forward, threw himself upon 
his knees beside her, and exclaimed:: “Mildred, 
Mildred, God forbid that you should shed a tear 
for me ! I know and acknowledge my own 
unworthiness, and yet I cannot give you up. 
I have never broken my word; have never 
made a vow which has not been fulfilled—but 
this, but this, oh! Mildred, I am so weak. 
My heart is strong to undertake anything to 
which you may point, but can I succeed ? I 
dare not give my pledge, but I will struggle 
to do as you wish. If I am capable, I will 
claim you ; if not, I will resign you.” The 
faltering voice, quivering lip, and moistened 
eyes were strangely at variance with the firm 
determination expressed in the words. 

“ Then, Clifford, I know that I shall at some 
time be your wife.” The remark was uttered 
in a low, sweet voice, a voice that clearly 
evinced the fidelity of the heart from which it 
emanated. 

Clifford pressed his lips to her brow, and re¬ 


plied : “ Mildred, you could have given me no 
greater proof of your boundless afi'ection than 
the utterance of those few, simple words. God 
alone knows with what miserly care I shall 
guard them. They will ring through my ears, 
and sound in the depths of my heart ; and if 
ever I am tempted, I will listen to their undy¬ 
ing melody, and let it still the voice of the 
tempter. Mildred,” he added, after a few mo¬ 
ments had passed, “I no longer urge, nor 
would I have you to become my wife until my 
strength is tested. But oh, if that time had 
only passed, and I might claim you ! It seems 
so strange, so unjust, that I, a man and your af¬ 
fianced husband, should live in idleness, without 
a thought of the morrow ; while you, a woman, 
born to be admired and adored, are dependent 
upon your own exertions. If you were any 
place but here, I should feel'miserable on 
account of your situation ; but I know that , 
Agnes is your friend, and that she loves you. 
Am I right ?” 

“Indeed you are,” she returned. “Your 
sister is all that an orphan like myself could 
wish in a friend. She deserves and receives 
my unbounded confidence, and her advice is 
the wisest and best. I told her of the course I 
had resolved to adopt relative to our marriage, 
and it received her approbation. Clifford, she 
has committed to me the task of reclaiming 
you, and oh I if love and hope can accomplish 
anything, you will be saved. Poverty and 
afliiction have no terrors for me, if you are by 
my side ; wealth and honor no charm, if desti¬ 
tute of your presence. But,” she concluded, 
looking into his eyes with a calm, penetrating 
gaze, “ I would rather occupy a hireling’s place 
in another’s household than be mistress of a 
palace whose master is devoted to the wine- 
cup.” 

“ You are enthusiastic,” he exclaimed, with 
a smile. 

“ Yes ; the subject is one which demands the 
highest enthusiasm, the deepest earnestness. 
You have never thought of it as I have. What 
could I promise myself in the future years ? 
Could I hope to have an influence then^ if it 
failed me now ? It has been promised that no 
man shall be tempted beyond his strength, and 
God’s own words have many times been veri¬ 
fied. Test them, Clifford, and test yourself. 
You love me, and you cannot fail. Think how 
I would act were you thus pleading with me.” 

Like a snow-white dove in its protecting 
covert, her hand nestled confidingly in his. • 
They no longer talked, but thoughts unspeak¬ 
able swept through their minds, and it would 
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have seemed a hitter mockery to mar the hal¬ 
lowed silence. But during that silence a change ■ 
passed slowly over Clifford’s countenance. A 
firm resolve was traced upon the brow, the 
black eyes grew more intensely dark, and the 
flexible lips assumed a sternness never before 
observed. But oh I the tones that issued from 
them were gentle as the notes of the-woodland 
zephyr, as he drew nearer to the young girl, 
and said : “Mildred, if I should not visit you 
for a mouth, would you miss me ?” 

“Miss you!” was love’s involuntary excla¬ 
mation ; “can you doubt it ?” 

“I do not doubt it, Mildred, but I shall test 
your truth. I am about to impose upon myself 
the severest penalty that could be inflicted. As 
I have told you, I intend trying to abstain from 
the use of any intoxicating beverages, what¬ 
ever; and for'one month shall place myself in 
a position to be assailed by every temptation. 
I shall mix with a class of society from wliich 
I have always kept aloof; and the consequences 
shall be truthfully revealed to you. If I re¬ 
sist, I shall make you the pledge for which you 
have asked, and shall demand, in return, a 
speedy marriage. If I fall, we will have one 
last interview, and I will resign you forever.” 

“Oh, Clifford, a month seems so long to 
wait for your smile ; so long to listen for your 
voice 1” The blue eyes were full of tears, and 
the lips were tremulous. “ I cannot under¬ 
stand why you will not visit me in the mean¬ 
time. Explain, and I shall be satisfied.” 

“Because I intend to mingle in those scenes 
with which it would be a sin to connect even a 
thought of you, and I must forget you for a 
while, if possible. You will be contented to 
wait, will you not ?” 

“ Yes,” was the low reply, “ I am not only 
contented, but happy, to wait, for you will suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Half an hour later, Clifford rose to take his 
departure. He was standing before the fire, 
holding both of Mildred’s hands in his own, 
and she listened, oh I so intently, to each word 
as it fell from his lips. He was saying:— 

“ In four weeks from to-morrow night I will 
come again. Do not expect me until then, for 
I am determind to make this test. What a sad 
interview this has been, Mildred,” he added, as 
he gazed more steadily into her sorrowful eyes. 

“And the next!” she exclaimed with an 
involuntary shudder. “ How much more pain¬ 
ful than this it may be.” 

Slie burst into tears, he kissed the pallid 
cheek, and whispering, “ In four weeks from 
to-morrow night,” he departed. 


CHAPTER II. 

Night after night found Clifford Hale wan¬ 
dering restlessly from one scene of low debauch 
to another, but like a statue of Parian marble 
in a company of grim and horrible skeletons, 
his soul remained pure and unsullied by the 
associations by which he was surrounded. 
Thoughts clothed in language which liad never 
before fallen upon his ears, uttered as if in 
ignorance of the recording Angel, were breathed 
in his presence, and caused him to shrink back 
in horror from the debasing influences he was 
struggling to renounce. Time passed, and the 
period of his probation had almost expired. 
He had been tempted, but like an iron-bound 
ship breasting the fury of the wind and waves, 
he had resisted the enticements of the tempter, 
and looked proudly back upon the strength 
which had rendered him triumphant. 

It was the night before that upon which he 
was to have an interview with Mildred. He 
would give the required pledge, and she, in 
return, would render his happiness complete. 
He had scarcely a thought independent, of the 
woman he loved, and those thoughts flashed 
upon his mind like the beams of a brilliant star 
breaking through the parted clouds. 

“And Mildred? There was an indefinable 
something which hung like a mist over her 
heart, and rendered her almost sad. Mrs. 
Wayland observed her dejection, and proposed 
til at they should attend a masked ball to be 
given at the house of a friend. It was the last 
evening of Clifford’s probation, and she accepted 
the offer upon condition that they should re¬ 
main entirely unknown. 

They did not go until late, and the company 
being assembled in the drawing-room, the upper 
halls were deserted. They had just reached the 
ladies’ apartment, when a gentleman emerged 
from an opposite room, left the door ajar, and 
descended the stairs. A voice fell upon her 
ears—a voice welcome as the first carol of the 
spring bird, and she knew that Clifford was not 
far distant. Other tones, too, were heard, and 
the words swept down upon her heart like the 
ruinous avalanche upon the peaceful valley 
below: “ Come, Hale, let’s have a drink be¬ 
fore we go down.” 

How will he reply ? Her heart almost ceased 
to pulsate she was so fearful he would fall. 

“ No, no. Do not ask me. I am trying to 
abstain altogether.” 

“Under a pledge to some lady, I warrant,” 
was returned. 

“I am under no pledge, but my reason for 
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refusing you is sufficient. Hereafter, the man 
who asks me is not my friend.” 

“Are you in earnest, Clifford? I thought 
you were jesting, perhaps.” 

“I was never more serious,” was the calm 
reply. “If a kingdom were offered me if I 
would indulge in one glass only, I would scorn 
the offering.” 

They passed out of hearing, and Mildred 
turned to where Mrs. Wayland was standing 
before the mirror. She had not heard the con¬ 
versation nor could Mildred repeat it. Who 
can tell the emotions of her heart ? One might 
as well attempt to learn the rippling cadence 
of the brooklet’s song, or the deep, sublime 
bass of the ocean’s roar, as to think to read the 
language of a soul whose happiness is gained. 
Mildred’s was supreme ! She had known Clif¬ 
ford to be enticed, and she had known him to 
resist. Was she surprised? No, for had not 
her own heart prophesied that temptation would 
fall powerless in the presence of his superior 
strength ? 

A few moments later they descended; the 
rooms were crowded, and presented a splendid 
appearance. Clifford, with several other gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies, was unmasked, and one of 
the number, a young girl, won and engrossed 
Mildred’s attention. She was lovely in an 
eminent degree, and Clifford, too, seemed to 
appreciate her loveliness ; for already he ap- 
lieared unconscious of the presence of another 
than herself. Mildred’s confidence was too 
implicit to permit one jealous thought, but she 
did not like to acknowledge the influence the 
stranger seemed to exert. But the crowd moved 
toward the room in which the refreshments 
were served, and for a few moments she lost 
sight of the couple in which she felt so much 
interest. 

“ Wine, if you please.” 

Mildred turned, and recognized in the speaker 
the lady who had so irres.istibly won her notice. 
Her eyes were as bright and her voice as liquid 
as the article she demanded, and, like Chris- 
tabel, she was “beautiful exceedingly.” 

Clifford Hale approached with but one gob¬ 
let, and presented it with a smiling bow. She 
received it gracefully, but exclaimed in aston¬ 
ishment : “ Am I to drink this alone?” 

“ I cannot indulge,” was the low reply. 

“ Cannot indulge !” she echoed. “ You are 
not loyal, I am afraid. No gentleman can 
refuse a lady, and I demand obedience. An¬ 
other glass, if you please.” 

Clifford bit his lip, but replied, firmly; “I 
cannot comply you must excuse me.” 


“But I shall not excuse you.” She ap- 
'proached one of the side tables, lifted a heavy 
decanter, and poured a glittering draught into 
a massive cup. Then, returning, she offered it 
with irresistible sweetness, and said: “Come, 
the wine will lose its brilliancy and I my pa¬ 
tience, if you keep me waiting. This is to the 
health and happiness of Mr. Hale.” 

Their glasses touched, and Clifford’s was 
emptied at a draught. 

Mildred had heard every word, had seen 
every movement, and had the glass contained 
lier heart’s “best blood,” she could not have 
endured a greater agony. Gone were the lofty 
hopes, the towering aspirations ! Here a castle 
had crumbled away, and fallen a mass of gilded 
ruins at her very feet. Sick at heart, she 
turned away; but for a moment was almost 
tempted to tear the mask from off her face and 
stand revealed before the man she had loved 
and trusted. But should she condemn him ? 
Had he not told her his weakness ? And had 
he not refused to pledge his word ? But with 
what woe and misery was the result of his 
failure freighted ! Like the ship which moves 
majestically through the storm and mountain 
wave, yet goes down in sight of the shore to 
which it was hastening, he had wrecked him¬ 
self, when nearest the point he would have 
died to gain. 

“Mildred, I have come to resign you!” 
Hopeless as the clank of a prisoner’s chain was 
the voice which uttered these words. Few they 
were, but oh, how heavily laden with grief and 
woe 1 

The young girl addressed raised her eyes, and 
looked, not said : “ You have failed, then ?” 

“Yes, failed — utterly, entirely,” lie re¬ 
sponded, interpreting the mute expression. 
“ At a time, too, when I thought myself most 
secure. Until last night, I resisted every va¬ 
riety of temptation ; and then, exulting in the 
very strength which had sustained me, I be¬ 
came hopelessly weak, and fell.” He endea¬ 
vored to repress his agitation, and appear calm, 
but he might as well have attempted to still 
the roaring of a cataract or quell the fury of a 
storm. 

Mildred did not speak. "Words were useless 
now. She had striven and pleaded, and where 
was lier reward ? There was not a ray of 
light in the present, not one beam to dispel the 
darkness of the future. 

In the intensity of his anguish, Clifford sud¬ 
denly grew calm ; he talked earnestly of his 
failure, and eloquently of his affection. He 
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could not, would not give Mildred up 1 He 
would make one more trial, and then, if he fell 
or succeeded, he would abide by the conse¬ 
quences. And the young girl listened, accept¬ 
ing his terms as eagerly as the thirsty floweret 
receives the sparkling dew. She could not live 
without him; she would trust him again, and 
a thousand times, if necessary. Woman, lov¬ 
ing and confiding! in thy breast the divine 
injunction finds its echo : “ Yet not seven times, 
but seventy times seven shalt thou forgive.” 

Mildred did not tell Clifford that she had 
witnessed his humiliation ; she had not the 
fortitude for that. He had failed signally, and 
had reported the truth to her. She would try 
him again, but where was the towering hope 
which had characterized Imr former trial ? Even 
the eagle, whose eyrie is almost beyond the 
sweep of the human eye, can sometimes fail in 
the dizzy ascension, and so, too, Clifford, the 
high, the noble, would sometimes fall short of 
the mark to which he had aspired. 


CHAPTER III. 

The period of Clifford’s second probation was 
fast drawing to its close. Onlj^ one evening 
remained, and immediately after tea Mildred 
retired to her chamber, saddened by the re¬ 
membrance of their former trial, and yet, oh, 
so hopeful for the one now impending ! She 
could scarcely read, her excitement was so in¬ 
tense, and book after book was thrown aside, 
whose perusal was considered a task not to be 
accomplished in her present state of mind. 

About eleven o’clock she walked to the win¬ 
dow, threw aside the heavy curtains, and gazed 
out upon the night. The streets were almost 
deserted; now and then a lonely pedestrian 
moved hastily along, his heart growing lighter 
with each step that brought him nearer home 
and a quiet fireside, for the weather was in¬ 
tensely cold. In the midst of her reflections 
she was startled by the sound of approaching 
wheels, and a moment later a carriage drew up 
to the door and halted. A gentleman and two 
ladies alighted, and, running up the marble 
steps, gav^e the bell a quick, impatient jerk. 
She heard them speaking in merry tones to 
Mrs. Wayland, and presently that lady herself 
went up and entered her room. 

“ You are wanted, Mildred,” was her excla¬ 
mation. 

“ Wanted for what ?” was the reply. 

“Don’t be frightened,” Mrs. Wayland re¬ 
turned, with a smile. “Rose and Nellie Mar¬ 


tin have come for you to go home with them. 
You know they give a party to-night. Rose 
wants you to take part in a duet with her, her 
friend whom she was expecting is necessarily 
absent.” 

“ But I am not prepared.” 

“Oh, fy 1 when were you not prepared for 
music ? Come, hasten ; I will tell them that 
you will go.” 

It required but a few moments for Mildred 
to make her toilet; a simple white dress and 
no ornaments, and yet how radiantly beautiful 
she was ! 

“Ready so soon!” was the remark which 
greeted her as she entered the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Wayland stepped back in surprise at 
her extreme loveliness. She had but seldom 
seen her attired in party style, for Mildred 
rarely ever went into company, knowing that, 
although she was invited, it was solely on ac¬ 
count of Mrs. Wayland. 

It required but a few moments for them -to 
reach the place of destination, and Mildred was 
ushered into tlie parlor. The whole company 
had adjourned to the supper-room, and thither 
they soon followed them. The apartment be¬ 
ing crowded, they were obliged to stand near 
the . door, behind which a lady and gentleman 
seemed to be stationed, and were evidently in 
an earnest conversation. Mildred attempted to 
move away, but Clifford’s voice, low but ex¬ 
cited, riveted her attention. 

“You need not ask me ; I cannot, will not 
indulge.” 

“I remember,” said the same sweet voice 
which once before had caused him to waver— 
“I remember what a task I had to resurrect 
your politeness on a former occasion. The 
remembrance of my success then gives me hope 
for the present.” 

“You need not make another attempt,” was 
the quick, stern reply. “Once you almost 
ruined me,- body and soul; I defy your utmost 
exertions now.” There was no reply, and pre¬ 
sently he added, in a softer voice: “Come, 
let’s go where it is not so crowded, and I will 
give you the reasons for my abstinence.” 

They passed out directly in front of Mildred. 
Clifford recognized her, and bent upon her a 
look full of surprise and unutterable love. She 
remembered the disappointment which awaited 
her former trial, and for a moment her heart 
was clouded ; but the shadow swept by, and 
the sunliglit of confidence, renewed again, 
beamed full upon her. 

“Did you see tlie lady standing near the 
door as we came out ?” said Clifibrd, after he 
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and his companion were seated in the drawing¬ 
room. “ There she is now,” he added, casting 
his eyes toward Mildred, who was then en¬ 
tering. 

“ Which ? The one with such a lovely com¬ 
plexion, blue eyes, and brown hair?” 

“Yes; though I rarely ever think of her 
external appearance, her mind and heart so 
completely enslave me. Nina Hayes, she is 
my betrothed, and you may imagine how dear 
she is to me. She is poor—a governess in my 
sister’s family—and yet, she refuses to become 
my wife until I have conquered every desire 
for ardent spirits. I had determined to test my 
strength before giving my pledge to that effect, 
and for this purpose have resisted every species 
of temptation. In one effort I failed; in this, 
with God’s help, I have been successful.” 

“And I was the cause of your former fail¬ 
ure !” she exclaimed, her dark eyes filling with 
tears. “The lady despises me—doesn’t she? 
and you, too ?” 

“ She knows nothing of it,” was the reply ; 
“and as for myself, I can scarcely regret it. 
It has but proved that while she is just, she is 
truly generous ; and that where I have de¬ 
served scorn and contempt, I have received 
only love and forgiveness. Let me make you 
acquainted with her, for I am sure that you 
will love her.” 

Affection is oftentimes a false prophet, but 
Clifford spoke the words of truth, when he said 
that Nina would love his affianced bride, for 
the admiration she first experienced soon deep¬ 
ened into the truest, most lasting friendship. 

Two months later a brilliant party were as¬ 
sembled to witness the marriage of Clifford 
Hale with Mildred Asher, Had the wishes of 
either been regarded, the occasion would have 
been one of privacy ; but Mrs. Wayland could 
not forbear publicly receiving her brother’s 
wife into her family. 

“No, no,” said she, in answer to their en¬ 
treaties ; “do not ask me to forego my present 
plan. If but few were invited, the fashionable 
world might insinuate that I was not pleased 
with the alliance ; when, indeed, I would have 
every one know that you are my choice as well 
as Clifford’s.” 

So Mrs. Wayland gained her point. And 
manoouvring mammas and aspiring daughters 
smiled and congratulated the lovely bride; 
and smiling, envied her the fortune she had 
won and the diamonds which glittered upon 
lier arms, neck, and brow. Hut ah ! she pos- 
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sessed one gem more priceless to her than all 
Golconda could have furnished ; which, unseen 
by the world, threw its dazzling radiance across 
her pathway. And that gem was the pledge of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating beverages, 
which Clifford had presented her previous to 
her marriage. Happiness and honor attended 
their steps, and Mildred has never had cause 
to regret her resolve ; for her husband has 
gained for himself a name and a place in the 
hearts of all who know him, and ever attributes 
his success to the woman of his choice. 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the First. — January. 

Kind words of welcome, words of cheer, 

First of the children of the year, 

We give to thee! 

Frost-crowned—ice-girdled though thou art— 
Enter the people’s home and heart, 

January! 

One of unnumbered thousands thou! 

Born with a crown upon thy brow. 

And bringing gifts 
And promises of greener bowers 
Beyond thy present icy hours 
And white snow drifts. 

From Sixty-two to Sixty-three 
How brief the span of time; and we, 

Upon the shore. 

Look forward while our thoughts go back 
To seasons and to scenes, alack! 

That are no more. 

And if a solemn measur:?. runs 
Our welcome through, because of suns 
And seasons fled. 

Be it the earnest of our faith ! 

What poet and what prophet saith, 

Should thus be said. 

Snow-wreathed, ice-girdled, and frost-crowned, 
God speed thee on thy daily round 
Of days to be! 

And, as M’e walk Time’s winding way, 

“ Touch us all tenderly,” we pray, 

January! 


Influence of a True Wife. —A sensible, 
affectionate, refined, practical woman, who 
makes a man’s nature all the stronger by mak¬ 
ing it more tender—who puts new heart into 
all his worthy strivings, gives dignity to his 
prosperity, and comfort to his adversity. Every 
true life wields a still greater power when it 
feels a living lieart drawing it with irresistible 
force into every position of duty. 
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A PARLOR PIECE FOR EVENING PARTIES. 

{As proposed to he represented in the Back Drawing Room.) 
BY WILLIAM BROUGH. 


Characters, 

Robin Hood, an Outlaio^ passing himself off as 
Locksley, 

Little John, 

Scarlet, 

Much, the J^rdler'i 
Allan-a-Dale, a 
Hugo, the tax gatl 
Sir Reginald db Bracy, Sheriff of Nottingham. 
King Richard Cosur de Lion, travelling incognito 
as The Black Kriight,^^ on his return from 
Palestine, 

Maid Marian, the Sheriff's daughter, betrothed to 
Locksley. 

Alice, her attendant. 

Outlaws, Citizens, Soldiers, etc. etc. 

Scene I.— An apartment in the house of the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, elegantly furnished, 

[Note. —In order to put dramas on tlie stage 
correctly, it is usual to “consult authorities.” 
In arranging the furniture for this scene, we 
should strongly advise that the “ authori¬ 
ties”—that is to say. Papa and Mamma— 
should be consulted as to what chairs and 
tables may be used; as a neglect to do so, 
might lead to serious chronological mistakes 
—even to the premature sending to bed of 
the management.] 

Enter Alice with a dusting-hi'ush. 

Alice. There, my work’s done—if my work 
I can call work ; 

It seems all play, though I ammaid-of-all-work. 
Sure no girl e’er had such a place as this is. 
The Lady Marian’s such a first-rate Missis. 
Dusting her room’s mere child’s play. Though 
I must 

Confess her pa’ sometimes kicks up a dust. 

This comes of being Slieriflf. I’m aware 
The seat of office is no easy chair ; 

But what care I what fortunes variable 
O’ertake that chair, while I am comfor-tahle. 
[Allan-a-Dale is heard outside playing on the 

guitar. 

[Note. —Should the resources of the establish¬ 
ment include a grand pianoforte, the notes 
of a guitar may be exactly imitated by laying 
a sheet of tolerably stiif paper loosely upon 
the strings. Should the only available piano 
be an “ upright,” or a “cottage,” the^paper 
may be threaded in and out of the wires. In 
the absence of a piano, however, or in the 
event of the “ authorities” before alluded to 
objecting (as they probably would) to any 
tampering with the internal economy of the 
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instrument, the guitar accompaniment may 
be safely left to the imagination of the au¬ 
dience.] 

Alice. But hark! those silvery tones—’tis 
he ; oh joy I 

Allan-a-Dale, my own dear minstrel boy. 

[Allan-a-Dale sings outside. 

Air. — Lonely 1 wander. — Trovatore. 

Lonely I wander the wide town through. 

In hopes to pick up an odd sixpence or two ; 
Ne’er shall i quit your door, 

Till some odd pence or more, 

You place into the hat of the poor troubadour. 

'Alice, ’Tis he ! I knew it; ne’er yet was he 
willing 

To move on under at the least a shilling. 

[ Going to the door. 

Come in, dear Allan. 

Allan (^entering). May I ? 

Alice. May you ! stuff; 

You know you ’re always welcome. 

Allan {^sits dotun). That’s enough ! 

Alice. My mistress is so fond of music. 

Allan. True ; 

And of the gossip that I bring her too. 

We wandering minstrels’ story-telling powers. 
Gain us admission to all ladies’ bowers. 

Alice. True, we’ve no other way our news 
to get. 

For newspapers are not invented yet. 

Now for it I [iSiVs by him. 

Allan, Alice, words would tell but poorly 
How fair you are ! 

lilice. You don’t call that news, surely ! 
Have you no fresher tidings ? 

Allan. Yes ; I’ve learned 

King Richard from his travels has returned. 
Alice. Why then Prince John— 

Allan. Prince John I should advise, 

His nose put out of joint, to mind his eyes. 
Since the king left, nice tricks has he been at. 
Alice. Mice will play in the absence of the 
cat! 

Allan. But see, the Lady Marian’s coming 
hither; 

And, as I live—no—yes, say, who’s that with 
her ? 

Alice. That; oh, that’s Locksley. 


^ Outlaws, followers of 

i Robin Hood. 

: son, J 

wandering minstrel. 
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Allan, Locksley him d’ye call ? 

His name is— 

Enter Robin Hood (as Locksley) and Marian. 

Robin. Locksley, sir, of Locksley Hall. 

{Adde to him). Be quiet. 

Allan. All right, captain. 

Marian. Why, how’s this ? 

The minstrel seems to know you. 

Allan. Know him, miss ! 

That gentleman ’s the leader of our band. 
Robin {evasively) . Yes; I conduct sometimes. 
Marian. I understand. 

You play first fiddle, I suppose ? 

Robin. Just so. 

’Twould do you good to see me use my bow.. 
But never mind my beau ; am I not yours ? 
Allan. I see; our leader’s made you over^ 
tures. 

Marian. How dare you speak, sir, upon such 
affairs ? 

Alice, conduct the troubadour down stairs* 
Allan. This conduct to a bard ! 

Alice. There, never mind; 

I Ve luncheon ready. 

Allan. True, the bard’s not dined. 

Yet if he chose he could speak. 

Alice. - Well, but don’t. 

Allan. The bard is hungry—so he thinks he 
won’t. 

{^Exeunt Allan and Alice. 
Marian. Now, Locksley, we ’re alone, repeat, 
I pray, 

What you but now were just about to say. 
Robin. Rare news, sweet. I’ve your father’s 
full permission 

To marry you upon one sole condition. 

Marian. And that is— 

Robin. That I from all rivals snatch 

The first prize in to-morrow’s shooting match. 
Marian. Oh, should your arrow fail! 

Robin. That chance look not for. 

Marian. But I don’t choose to be put up and 
shot for. 

I ’ll be no archer’s butt. I don’t like putting 
My future hopes on such an arrow footing. 
Robin. I ’ll hit the bull’s-eye, dearest, have 
no fears. 

Marian. I think pa’s mad about his volun¬ 
teers 

And shooting matches. Of it what the good ? 

Robin. The fact is, he’s afraid of Robin Hood. 
To catch him ’tis they drill each raw recruit. 
And teach their young ideas how to shoot. 
Marian. I wish this Robin Hood was dead. 
Don’t you ? 

Robin. Well, no, I can’t exactly say I do. 


Marian. His ceaseless thefts— 

Robin. Such slanders don’t believe in. 

He’s always Robin, but not always thievin '— 
Marian. You take his part ? Oh, no, it 
can’t be ! 

Robin. Why! 

Perhaps he’s quite as good a man as I. 

What if I were abused and slandered so. 

Would you believe what folks said of me ? 

Marian. No. 

Of course I wouldn’t. 

Robin. Just so. Then, again. 

E’en suppose I were Robin Hood. What then ? 

DUET. 

Air. —“ Will you love me then as nowV' 
Robin. You have told me that you loved me. 
With the blushes on your cheek ; 
Marian. Can you wonder at my blushing, 
’Twas so difficult to speak. 

Robin. But suppose the noble Locksley, 

Into Robin Hood should change ? 
Marian. I should say the alteration, 

At the very least, looked strange. 
Robin. But I ask you would you cut me ? 
Marian. Well, I almost think somehow— 
Robin. You would cease to care about me ? 
Marian. No; I’d love you then as now. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene II.— Sherwood Forest. 

[Note. —The arrangement of this scene will 
give an excellent opportunity for the exer¬ 
cise of skill on the part of the management. 
We have seen very effective “forest sets” 
got up by means of a few trunks of trees 
roughly painted on pasteboard, aud sur¬ 
rounded by evergreens. But should this be 
found too troublesome or impracticable, it 
should be borne in mind that in the “ good 
old times,” in the “palmy days of the dra¬ 
ma,” before the present rage for spectacle had 
set in, it was considered amply sufficient to 
have the nature of the scene legibly written 
on a placard, and hung up in a conspicuous 
part of the scene. And surely, if this was 
deemed good enough for Shakspeare, the 
author of the present drama has no right to 
feel dissatisfied with it. So we should sug¬ 
gest, in default of any scenic appliances, a 
sheet of card-board with the words “Sher¬ 
wood Forest” written upon it, leaving the 
author to make what protest he chooses 
against the want of liberality in the manage¬ 
ment.] 

Enter Hugo. 

Hugo. Thus far into the thickest of the wood 
Have I marcfied on, nor yet seen Robin Hood. 
Oh, how I shudder at his very name ! 

He’d deem a tax-collector lawful game. 
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He liates all taxes. Well, those we now levy 
In the king’s absence I confess are heavy; 

And not quite constitutional, folks say ; 

Well, let them talk, what matters if they pay. 
The tax on incomes, p’rhaps we might relax, 
Or soon there ’ll be no incomes left to tax. 

And yet I don’t know—tax them as you will. 
This Anglo-Saxon race seems prosperous still. 
To the last stick you bring them down—what 
then ? 

You find th^ elastic race spring up again. 

Song, 

Air. —‘‘ The Postman's Knock," 

What a wonderful land this England must be 
(A remark that’s been made before) ; 

You take her last shilling in taxes, and she 
Is still good for some millions more. 
Whatwitii income-tax, house-tax, assessments, 
and rates. 

No Englishman knows what he’s at; 

His house is his castle, but we storm the gates. 
As we come with the double rat-tat. 

Every morn, as true as the clock. 

The poor-rates or taxes are sui*e to knock, 
[//e brings a large money-hag from under his cloak. 
This morning’s work has brought me gl&rious 
profit, 

My bag ’s so heavy. 

Little John, Much (the Miller's son), Scarlet, 
and other Outlaws, enter and surround him. 

Little John. Let us ease you of it. 

Hxigo. Thieves 1 Robbery ! Police ! 

Much. Peace, what’s the good, 

To holloa till your safe out of the wood t 
Little John. Grive us the sack (^snatching it from 
him). 

Hugo. Hay, it’s not mine, you see ; 

Don’t take it, or they ’ll give the sack to me ; 
Mine’s a good situation. 

Much. Well, at present, 

Your situation might be much more pleasant. 
Let’s hang him. 

Hugo. No, no ; quarter, pray. 

Much, Just so; 

We ’ll quarter you, but hang you first, you 
know. 

You, as a tax-collector, can’t be nettled 
To find the quarter you ’ve applied for settled. 
Bring him along. 

Scarlet. Had we not better wait 

Till Robin Hood himself decides his fate ? 

Hugo. Yes, do. 

Scarlet, He comes. 

Enter Robin Hood in forester's costume, with, how 
and arroivs. 

Robin, Now, lads, what means this stir ? 


Little John. We’ve caught a Norman tax- 
collector, sir. 

Robin. A Norman I Hated race I Our coun¬ 
try’s curse I 

And a tax-gatherer, which is even worse ! 

The Norman’s visit each true Saxon hates, 
’Specially when he calls about the rates. 

We loathe his written laws ; yet even more 
The printed papers he leaves at one’s door. 
Hugo (kneeling). Spare me 1 
Robin. Perhaps we might. 

Much. What means this whim ? 

Robin. Who is there we could better spare 
than him ? 

Go ; you are free. 

Hugo. Oh, thanks I 

Robin, Now, list to me. 

Your name is Hugo. I let you go free. 

So, when some Saxon in your law’s fell pow’r. 
Implores your pity, think upon this hour. 
Spare him as you ’re now spared; and when 
you would 

Remorseless be, remember Robin Hood ! 

Hugo, Fear not. Oh, sir, I am so glad I met 
you. 

Remember you ! I never shall forget you. 
Robin. No words. Away 1 
Hugo. thanks no words can speak. 

(Aside.) The rate-payers shall smart for this 
next week. \_Exit. 

Scarlet. I ’m sorry that you spared him. 
Robin. Cruel vaiiet ! 

To say so I should blush, if I were Scarlet, 
What think you. Much, of it ? 

Much (sulkily) . I’m sorry, too. 

Robin. In that case. Much, I don’t think much 
of you. 

Black Knight (calls outside). What ho, there ! 
Helpl 

Robin, Hark ! there’s a call. What is it ? 
Little John. That call may p’r’aps not mean 
a friendly visit. 

Black Knight (outside). Help I 

Much. By all means, if you have any pelf. 

Scarlet. Oh, yes, we 'll, help him. 

Much. I shall help myself. 

Eiiter The Black Knight. They surroimd him. 

Robin. Now, sir, who are you through our 
forest bawling ? 

Your name and business tell; we’ve heard 
your calling. 

Black Knight. A weary knight, who all the 
weary day 

Has wandered through this wood and lost his 
way. 

Craves food and rest. 
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Robin. Your name ? 

Black Knight. I may not tell it. 

I can repay your kindness. 

Robin. I don’t sell it. 

Little John. No ; but we ’ll take your money 
all the same. \^Advancing towards him. 
Robin. What I rob a fasting, weary man ! 
For shame ! 

Come in. We grant the shelter that you seek; 
We spoil the strong, but we befriend the weak. 
Black Knight. Mine’s but a momentary weak¬ 
ness, mind ; 

You’ll see how strong I come out when I’ve 
dined. 

Robin. No matter. Go (to outlaws')^ make 
ready for our guest. 

And see that everything is of the best. 

(Exeunt outlaivs. 
Sir, you are bold to venture through this wood. 
Have you no fears of meeting Robin Hood ? 
Black Knight. Would I could meet him hand 
to hand I 

Robin. 'VVell, stay. 

After you’ve dined and rested, perhaps you 
may. 

Are you his enemy ? 

Black Knight. I am the foe 
Of all their country’s laws who overthrow. 
Robin. Nay, then of foes you ’ll find a decent 
lot. 

There is King Richard to begin with. 

Black Knight. What ? 

Robin. Yes, if the people don’t obey the laws, 
The king himself is the unwitting cause. 

Why quit his kingdom on a wild-goose chase. 
Leaving a cruel tyrant in his place ? 

Black Knight. Does John oppress the people ? 
Robin, Have you eyes 

To see their sufferings, ears to hear their cries. 
That you can ask the question? Why, ’tis 
known 

Beneath his laws no man’s life is his own. 

Save such as Robin Hood and his brave outlaws. 
Who, in the forest free, don’t care about laws. 
So when folks’ grievances too heavy press. 

They fly to Robin Hood to seek redress. 

In vain the tyrants as a traitor brand him ; 

The common people love and understand him. 

DUET. 

Air —A famous man was Robin Hood.'"' 

Robin. Oh, a famous man is Robin Hood, 

The English people’s pride and joy ; 
The tyrants he has long withstood. 

Who try our freedom to destroy. 

Black Knight. What you’ve just told me, do 
you know. 

Has filled my mind with strange alarm. 

6^ 


Robin. While Robin, though, can bend the bow, 
Be sure his friends he ’ll keep from harm. 
Both. A famous man is Robin Hood, 

No wonder he is England’s joy; 
Where tyrants are to be withstood, 

It’s very plain that Rob’s the boy. 

Enter Little John. 

Little John, The dinner’s ready. 

Robin. Come, then, worthy knight, 

Let good digestion wait on appetite. (Exeunt. 

Scene III.— The fair outside Nottingham. Stalls 
with toys, fruit, cakes, etc., on them. Swings, 
shows, etc. People attending the stalls, peasants 
walking about, 

[Note. —The appearance of this scene will 
doubtless vary considerably in different es¬ 
tablishments. A table with an open umbrella 
fixed over it makes a very good stall, while 
toys, cakes, fruit, and other articles, to put 
on them ought to be readily obtainable, espe- 
cially with a guarantee from the management 
that the “properties” shall not be demolished 
until after the conclusion of the performance. 
Should there be any difficulty in fixingswings, 
the simplest way is to do without them. The 
same remark will hold good as regards the 
shows ; though, as only the outside of them is 
seen, a curtain or a tablecloth hung against 
the wall, with a showman standing in front of 
it to invite folks in, will answer every purpose. 

A picture of wild beasts, or a giant, or a 
dwarf, or a king, or a queen—or, in fact, a 
picture of any possible or impossible object, 
hung on the curtains, would improve the 
eflect, but is by no means essential.] 

The scene opens to a confusion of cries, such as 
“ What ’ll you buy—buy—buy ?” “ Walk up 

—walk up—be in time. ” “ Gingerbread-nuts, 

sir I —best spice-nuts, sir!” “ This way for the 
giant!” “ All the fun of the fair !” and others 

suggested by the articles on the stalls, all the cries 
being repeated together. 

Enter the Sheriff o/’Nottingha5t and his daughter 
Marian, followed by Allan-a-Dale and Alice, 
attended by soldiers. 

Sheriff. Silence! D’ye hear ? Be quiet- 
cease this din. 

(All are quiet immediately. 

Bring chairs here. 

[Sheriff and Marian sit at one side. 
Now, before the sports begin, 

If any one has anything to say. 

Any complaints to make or fines to pay. 

Or any business to transact, in short. 

Let him now bring it in the Sheriff’s Court. 
Only, I warn you, I am in a hurry, 

So at your peril you ’ll the Sheriff worry I 

[ One or two peasants who have approached ^ 
him turn atvay frightened. 
Does no one speak ? Sure ne’er was town so 
bless’d. 
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With not a single wrong to be redress’d ! 
Marian, I think that maid would speak, if 
you’d but let her. 

What is it, girl ? Speak. 

Sheriff. Nonsense I She knows better. 
The court’s adjourned. 

Hugo runs in. 

Jingo. Nay, for one moment stop. 

Sheriff. What seek you ? 

Hugo. Justice! 

Sheriff. We ’ve just closed the shop. 

You are too late. 

Hugo. ' But I’ve been robbed. 

Sheriff. Pooh-pooh! 

Hugo. Half murdered I 
Sheriff. Call again to-morrow—do. 

Marian. Who robbed you, friend ? 

Hugo. ’Twas Robin Hood, miss. 

Sheriff. What ? 

Hugo. And I know where to find him. 

Allan {in the crowd). I hope not. 

Alice. What’s it to you, pray ? 

Allan. Nothing, dear. 

Sheriff {to Hugo), You mean 

To tell us that you Robin Hood have seen ? 
Hugo. I have. 

Sheriff. And know where he hangs out ? 
Hugo. I <3.0? 

Por I was all but hanging out there too. 

Come with your guards—I ’ll lead you to him 
straight. 

Sheriff. Well, till our shooting-match is over, 
wait. 

Hugo. You know you promised a reward. 
Sheriff. Just so. 

We ’ll talk of that when we have caught him, 
though. 

Allan {aside to Alice). Dear Alice, if you 
love me, get that man 
Away from here, by any means you can. 

Alice. Easily. Hugo’s an old friend of mine. 
Won’t you come in and take a glass of wine 

[ To Hugo. 

After your troubles ? 

Hugo. I shall be enraptured. 

'{Exeunt Alice and Hugo. 
Allan {aside). How to save Robin now from 
being captured ? 

Sheriff. Now, then, good people, let the 
sports begin. 

Re-enter Alice. 

Alice {a^ide to Allan). All right. The pan¬ 
try I have locked him in. 

Marian. Why is not Locksley here? Pa’, 
can’t you wait ? 


Sheriff. Not I; it’s his fault if he comes too 
late. 

Marian. Mind, if he doesn’t win me, I de¬ 
clare, 

I ’ll have no other for a husband. There ! 
Sheriff. Peace, girl. Now, who shoots first ? 
First Peasant. Hood sir, ’tis I ! 

Sheriff. You see the mark ? Ready ! Pre¬ 
sent I Let fly I 

{Peasant shoots an airow off. All laugh at him. 
Missed it I Who’s next ? {Another comes for¬ 
ward to shoot.) 
Mind how you take a sight. 
Ready ! Present! Let fly ! 

{Second Peasant shoots.) 
Good ! in the white. 

Robin Hood {as Locksley) runs in. 

Robin. So; just in time, I see. Confound 
that stranger I 
I couldn’t leave him. 

Allan {aside to him). Robin; you’re in danger. 
Robm. I know; I always am. Who cares ? 

Look out! [Me shoots. 

Sheriff. Right in the bull’s eye. Shout, you 
villains; shout. 

[ The populace all shout. 
Locksley, your hand. You’ve nobly won the 
prize; 

My daughter’s yours. 

Enter Hugo. He stai'ts at seeing Robin. 
Hugo. Eh! can I trust my eyes ! 

’Tis he; secure him! There stands Robin Hood! 

[Soldiers seize Robin. 

Sheriff. What I 

Hugo {holding out his hand). The reward, sir ; 
if you ’ll be so good. 

Sheriff. What I he ! my future son, the out¬ 
law I Pshaw— 

An outdaw can’t become a ^on-in-law! 

Marian, Speak to me, Locksley I Say it is 
not so. 

Hugo. I told you I’d remember you, you 
know. 

Robin. For this I saved you from the halter ? 
Hugo. Yes. 

I like the halterBXion I confess. 

Sheriff. Speak 1 Are you Robin Hood ? 
Robin. Well, without sham. 

Since you ask so politely, sir, I am. 

Farewell, dear Marian. As you see, I’m sold. 
Manan. No, it can’t be ! 

Sheriff. To prison with him. 

Enter the Black Knight,A y Little John, 
Much, Scarlet, and Outlaws. 

Black Knight. Hold 1 
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Sheriff. Who ’s this, that comes in style so 
harum-scarum ? 

Who are you ? 

Black Knight {throwing off his disguise). Rich- 

, ard, Rex Britanniarum. [All kneel. 

All. Long live the king I 

Kmg. He means to ; and what’s more, 

To live at home, his people to watch o’er. 

Release your prisoner. Robin Hood, come here. 

[Robin kneels to the King. 

As Earl of Huntingdon, henceforth appear. 

Robin {bringing Marian fonuard). This peer¬ 
less maid, sire, who was late so cheer¬ 
less— 

King. Now has her Earl, so she’s no longer 
peer-less. 

We pardon all that’s past; let none bear 
malice. 

Now all take hands. 

Allan. Good I I ’ll take yours, then, Alice. 

Alice. Well, since the king commands. 
There ! I submit. . [ Gives her hand. 

{Aside.) I almost feared he’d never ask for it! 

Hugo. But my reward ? 


Robin. You ’ll get it.—Don’t be hurt. 

{To audience.) Reward us all I Not after our 
desert: 

By no high standard, pray, our acting test; 
W’hate’er we’ve done—we’ve acted for the 
best. 

Finale. 

Air. —‘‘ There ’s nae luck about the house.''' 

Old Christmas comes but once a year, 

* The time for mirth and fun; 

’Tis not a time to be severe 

On those their best who’ve done. 

At such a time, to laugh’s no crime, 

Don’t harmless jokes despise ; 

Unbend a while—at folly smile, 

Be merry though you ’re wise. 

For there is no luck about the house 
That Christmas fails to cheer ; 

’Tis no bad rule to play the fool. 

If only once a year. 

All repeat in chorus. 

For there is no luck about the house, &o. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

(Provided you have one ; if not, it doesn’t.) . 
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LETTER I. 

Dear Mr. Godey : It’s nigh about three 
years since I come to Scrub Oak to live with 
Cousin Brewstir; and, as I was tellin’ Flory 
the other day, I’ve a’most forgot all my old- 
fashioned ways, and I don’t s’pose anybody 
would know me for the schoolma’am in Pendle 
Holler, over twenty years ago I remember 
as well as if ’twas only yesterday, how Deacon 
Arza Pendle come over after me in a bellus-top 
shay, and how Susan cried when she tied on 
my bunnit, and how Archy slid my little trunk 
—covered with a spotted calfskin tacked on with 
brass nails, and my two first letters on the top 
in brass nails, too—under the seat, shook hands 
with me and the deacon, and put up the bars 
after we drove out of the door yard. I looked 
back when we had got to the bend in the road, 
where you lose sight of the house, and I could 
see Archy standin’ lookin’ after us yet. Susan’s 
winder was open, and if I didn’t see her, I knew 
she was there, and I knew, too, how much 
they both hoped and feared for me. I hadn’t 
tried to do anything after .John’s death till then, 
and maybe I shouldn’t have courage enough to 
keep me up after all; but I kept sayin’ to ray- 
self all the time, “I will, I will;” and I shut 
my lips together tight, so that I shouldn’t even 


feel them tremble, and tried to think about the 
posies and little bushes along the side of the 
road. There was wintergreen, young sasafras, 
May-apples and lady-slippers. The red and 
yellow keys hadn’t all dropped off the maple 
trees, and the popples was bright yet with their 
young leaves. All the birches was covered 
with tawsels that swung in the air with the 
tender leaves, and the wind brought us the 
smell of the young spruce cones, and the hem¬ 
lock buds that was sweeter than the very best 
of the queer little bottles of perfume with out¬ 
landish letters all in gold printed on the glass, 
that Flory has on her table up stairs. I heard 
the birds singin’ among the trees, and my heart 
begun to beat softer, and I was a’most glad that 
I toas goin’ away from home, when all at once. 
Deacon Pendle spoke out for the first time, 
“That’s a purty place over the lake yonder. 
I wonder how it comes to be desarted.” I 
caught hold of the side of the shay, as if he 
had struck me a blow with his great whip. I 
couldn’t help sayin’ “oh,” such a painful feelin’ 
of suffocation came over me all at once. My 
heart gave a jump and then a’most stood still. 
The Deacon looked scared when he turned 
round and see how I shook. He stopped his 
I horse and jumped down as spry as a bny. 
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There was a little tin pail in the shay full of 
cabbage plants, that the Deacon had begged of 
Archy, and now he flung ’em out, and run to 
the brook after some water. 

I hadn’t looked at the place where John died 
and was buried, before ; but I looked now, for 
I could not hear it spoken of without feelin’ as 
if I should die if I didn’t look. 

Oh how pleasant it was I How the lake shone 
in the sun like a sea of fire, and the tops of 
tlie maple trees on the hill brightened and 
darkened when the wind tossed them up and 
down ! Little patches of bushes had sprung up 
in the clearin’s and around the house; and T 
could see the two slender white birches in 
the corner of the yard where John was buried. 
I looked at it, as I had a thousand times be¬ 
fore, as if the sight of that spot quenched a 
great thirst in my soul. I expected to have 
been so happy. Somehow my heart cried out 
at times for a sight of the Paradise that would 
have been mine, if the destroyer had not come 
and left it desolate. I had time to think of all 
this before the Deacon come back with the 
water. He had sense enough not to ask me 
what ailed me, and when I told him I felt 
better, he got into the shay and we drove 
along. 

I like riding in the woods and among the 
hills, and I managed to gather enough courage 
and cheerfulness from the trees and birds and 
posies to make me quite chirp by the time we 
got to the Holler. The Deacon talked, but as 
he didn’t seem to expect me to answer, I didn’t, 
and I couldn’t for my life tell what he said half 
the time ; only when we got purty near the 
Holler, then he said that the red house yonder 
was Squire Kinyon’s, and that white one the 
minister’s. There was the meetin’-house fur- 
thur up the Holler, and close by the school- 
house, all shady with young maples ; and yon¬ 
der was his orchard and barn, we couldn’t see 
the house. 

I s’pose, of course, everybody knew the 
schoolma’am was cornin’ when the Deacon’s 
horse and shay jogged up the road, and got a 
sly peep at me as I passed ; for more than one 
white-headed boy jumped olf the fence, and 
come and stood by the road, and bobbed his 
tow head at us as we rode along, grinnin’ 
dreadfully all the time to think he had got a 
first sight of the schoolma’am. 

There was Squire Kinyon drivin’ some geese 
into the barn to be picked, and they wouldn’t 
be drove, so he coaxed them along with some 
corn; then the widder Soul was scourin’ a 
churn on the well-.stone ; and over at Elder 


Jones’s there was the Elder with a cotton han- 
kercher on his head under his hat, workin’ in 
the garden settin’ beanpoles and bushin’ peas. 
A hull swarm ol little Joneses was scootin’ 
about the yard, and yellin’ as if they was dojin’ 
it for the good of their lungs. 

Bymeby we come to Deacon Pendles, a little 
house with a cool gigsy yard, and two great 
clumps of yellow lilies at the corners of the 
house, and a little mite of a portico like one- 
half of a bird-cage. 

I stood on the door-step waitin’ for my trunk 
and the Deacon, when Mrs. Pendle opened the 
door. She poked back her specs, and looked 
at me, and then pulled me right into the house 
and made me sit down in a great green rockin’- 
chair with a feather cushion all covered over 
with red and blue merino stars. She said that 
she knew me in a minit, for I was the very 
image of my father, and “ many and many’s 
the times I’ve danced with Elnathan Broom- 
corn,” says she, all the time busy untying my 
green calash and takin’ off my shawl. 

.She was a dreadful small woman, and had a 
spry, handy way of doin’ things. Before the 
Deacon got into the house she had a warin’ 
fire on the hearth, the tealcettle hung on, and 
the round top of the table turned down and 
covered with a newly-bleached cloth. Then 
she trotted in and out till I began to think we 
never should have anything to eat. Fust she 
brought a pile of white plates with copper-co¬ 
lored edges, then cups and saucers not a bit 
bigger than Cousin Brewstir’s egg-cups, a fat 
little sugar bowl and cream pitcher to match, 
an oval tea board with just such picters on it as 
Miss Spanglebow’s “ Oryental Pieces” she is 
so proud of. For eatables, there was wheat 
biscuit, a round bake kittle loaf of indjin, 
lioney, butter, cheese, plumsass, custard pie, 
and soft gingerbread. 

I thought I was hungry when I was out 
doors, but in the house, with nobody but stran¬ 
gers, I felt a little homesick, and could not eat. 
The Deacon urged, and his wife coaxed, and I 
praised everything on the table till they was 
satisfied. I wanted to go out doors again, because 
then I wasn’t homesick. Somehow all the 
out of doors world is pleasant to me, but I have 
to get iised to houses and people, before I can 
feel at home with them. The Deacon’s house 
had such a slick shiny look, as if there wasn’t 
ever even the stir of a good hearty laugh in it, 
that I felt a little afraid. 

After tea I went all over the yard and or¬ 
chards, and went with the Deacon to let the 
cows out of the lane beyond the barn. Just as 
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we got down at the foot of the hill by the bars, 
a couple of ragged boys jumped off the stone 
wall, and run across the fields screamin’ as 
loud as ever they could, “ Schoolma’am, School- 
ma’am.” The Deacon laughed so loud that it 
scart me at first, but I had to laugh, too, and 
so I forgot that I was a bit homesick, and was 
as happy as possible all the time. I even woke 
up in the night and laughed when I thought of 
tlie two boys. 

The next day was Saturday; Sunday I went 
to meetin’ and wore my new cambric dress with 
sleeves a good deal bigger I’m afraid than 
anybody else’s. The gallery was full of young 
folks, and they sung about as loud as any sing¬ 
ers I ever heard. The leader was a big man, 
very blusterin’, and he sung all four parts in the 
compass of a single verse, dodgin’ about so that 
I couldn’t have follered him, only, by the way, 
the part he was helpin’ started ahead of the 
rest, and made more noise, as if suddenly some¬ 
body had given them a sly push. After ser¬ 
mon the folks that had come a good ways, sot 
around in the pews and talked, or strayed off 
into the buryin’-grounds, and a good many 
come over to Deacon Pendles and picked sweet 
Williams, and none-so-purtys in the yard, or 
set in the front room and talked over the ser¬ 
mon along with the Deacon and his wife. 

There was a tall girl with an open-work straw 
hat, trimmed with blue roses, on her head, and 
a sprigged muslin gown and crape neck-han- 
kercher, that walked about softly by herself, 
lookin’ into all the rosebushes and piney-buds, 
after an “early flower,” as she told me. I 
thought she must like roses, a lookin’ after 
them so early. She had a bunch of camomile 
in her belt, along with some wild honeysuckles. 
She asked me if I liked school-keepin’, and if 
I read verses, and if I could say every bit of 
“Young Edwin.” She told me she meant to 
be well acquainted with me, and asked me 
what was my given name. When I said it was 
Betsy Broomcorn, she looked as if she thought it 
was a pretty common sort of a name. “ Mine,” 
says she, “is Matilda Mahala Button. Maybe 
you’ve heard of me before ? I wrote some 
verses for Squire Kinyon when his wife died. 
I was asked for ever so many copies, and finally 
they was published in the Starry Banner news¬ 
paper, and went the length and breadth of the 
land, I suppose. I’ve got ever so much poetry 
at home—enough to make a good-sized book, 
for I keep a copy of everything I ever wrote. 
Elder Jones says I have quite a nachural gift 
for makin’ verses. S’i)ose I repeat some I wrote 
about a lily-root. I know almost everything 


by heart.” I said I should like to hear them, 
for I was ’mazin’ fond of verses, so she broke 
off a lay lock sprout, and began to switch the 
barberry briers with it as she went on repeat¬ 
in’ 

“ 0 ploughman, spare that lilj^-root; 

It’s very dear to me. 

Don’t desecrate its humble bed 
With implements of husbandry. 

“ I’ve seen your iron heel go down 
Upon its tender leaves, 

And for the flowers that never shall bloom 
My tender spirit grieves. 

“When last year’s summer’s fields was green, 

I saw it proudly wave. 

Its head all crowned with yeller flowers. 
Where now I see its grave. 

“ Such is the fate of beauty 
Upon this transient earth ; 

It’s enaraost as good as dead 
The minit it has birth. 

I ’ll hang my harp on a willow-tree. 

And mourn for the lily fair 
That was rooted out of its grassy nest 
By a rusty iron ploughshare.” 

“Well,” says she, takin’ breath, “how do 
you like ’em ?” 

I said—“ I thought it was very nice, but 
seems to me they aint all in the same jingle. I 
couldn’t sing ’em all to the same tune, could I ?” 

“Of course not,” says she, bridlin’ up. 
“ It’s a poet’s license I’ve used, to change as 
I’ve a mind to. It’s very handy to know how 
to let a line out a little, if you want to get in a 
good word. Some words is wuth more than 
others ; they twist round so wavy and iiachuraL 
There’s ‘ploughshare;’ it’s as unaccommo¬ 
datin’ as buckram. I guess it’s time to go to 
meetin’; I see Elder Jones’s wife shakin’ her 
tablecloth out of the back door.” 

Just then Squire Kinyon come along, and 
Miss Button said she wouldn’t wait for me ; 
she wanted to sing over “ Strike the Cymbal” 
with the singers before meetin’, so she opened 
the gate and went out in time to walk down 
with the Squire. 

When Deacon Pendle’s wife and I went into 
meetin’ again, they was sayin’—“ Spread your 
banners, shout hosanners,” as loud and sharp 
as if they meant it. 

The next day was Monday, and I begun my 
school. The school-house was all scoured up 
and trimmed with green bushes in the fireplace 
and on the wall, and a new cedar broom stood 
behind the closet door. The children was like 
a flock of blackbirds ; but I got along pretty 
well, for you see I was used to Susan’s boys, 
and I had a knack of managin’ children. 

I was to board with Deacon Pendle’s folks 
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the first week, and then at Parson Jones’s, and 
BO around the deestrict. There’s some fun in 
boardin’ round, and sometimes there’s a good 
many hard spots ; but I warn’t a bit afraid of 
them, for I was used to makin’ the best of 
everything. 

When I walked home from school, I was 
tired enough, I can tell you, but about a dozen 
erf the children walked along with me, all talk¬ 
in’ and laughin’ at once, and the grass was so 
soft and cool under my feet, and the white and 
blue violets and dandelion heads looked so 
purty that I forgot all about it. 

Miss Pendle was feedin’ her goslins under an 
apple-tree when I went in, and I went out and 
broke off a lot of great pink blows, and sot on 
my table in a cheeny mug. After we had tea. 
Miss Button come in with a terrible stiff pink 
sunbunnet on, and went to talkin’ with the 
Deacon. I never did hear such a talker. She 
fairly worried the Deacon, for he is ruther slow. 
Says she : “ Brother Jones give us a better than 
ordinary sermon, but seems to me his doctrine 
is a little leanin’ agin ’lection. Now, I should 
feel all unsettled, and would as soon turn Uni- 
varseler as anything, if I on’y thought for a 
minit that ’lection wasn’t true. As for quotin’ 
Scripter, Brother Jones does it pretty well; but 
seems to me I’d quote the hymn-book, too. 
Psalms is good; I like ’em sprinkled over a 
sermon like daiseys over a medder. Don’t 
you. Deacon Pendle ? Miss Pendle, how does 
your goslins get along ? Mother bad a nice 
passle come off, but the weasles and minks 
catched about all of ’em. You allers have 
good luck, though. Miss Broomcorn, aint you 
a goin’ to say somethin’, or be you allers so 
dumb?” 

I declare I hadn’t had a chance to speak be¬ 
fore, and didn’t then, for she kept right on a 
talkin’, first to one and then another, till it 
begun to grow dark, and she got ready to go 
hum. I went down to the gate with her, and 
she picked a laylock for me to lay under my 
piller, and then she gave me a sheet of pink 
paper, folded up diamond-shape, with my name 
on it in the middle of a mess of posies, carle- 
cues, and stars, all made off as neat as could 
be with a pen. 

After I went up to my little chamber, I 
opened the paper and read the verses. I don’t 
suppose there’s any harm in copyin’ them off 
for you. The paper is faded and old-lookin’, 
and the ink looks a dirty brown color. I have 
always kept it along with my letters and the 
others Miss Button give me that summer. I’ll 
copy it off just as it is. Miss Button wasn’t a 


much better speller Than I am now. Oh dear ! 
I used to do better, I believe ; but I remember 
with a sort of shame how hard I tried to under¬ 
stand Brown’s Grammar that spring, and how 
desperately I figured over my old sums in 
Pike’s shabby Arithmetic, and how I was trou¬ 
bled for fear some of the children would be a 
little further along than I, and how I bright- 
oned up my writing and spelling. But that’s 
a long time ago, and I have got to be ruther a 
poor speller. But dear me, I shall forget Miss 
Button’s verses:— 

LINES TO A KINDRED SPIRIT. 

Many years I’ve been a seekin’ 

Of a sympathizin’ mind, 

Hopin’, ere my youth was wasted, 

Such a blessin’ I should find. 

What I wanted was a spirit 
Fond of soarin’ as my own. 

One that warn’t afraid of thunder, 

Nor to walk the starry zone. 

Oh, my pretty, pale, pink posey, 

I have found you out at last; 

Now my wings your head shall shadder, 

And my two hands hold you fast. 

When you see the moon a climbin’ 

Up the side hills of the skies. 

And you see two big stars shinin’, 

Make believe it is my eyes. 

I shall think I come to see you 
On a cloud as white as snow, 

And I ’ll make a gale from heaven 
Round your chamber winder blow. 

Oh the glory of our futur. 

Like a summer sundown shines. 

When we see the specks of fire 
In the long, slim, yeller lines. 

You are pale as sorrel posies 
Growin’ by a shady spring ; 

I am like a medder lily 

Where the bobolinks do sing. 

But you are the kindred spirit 
I’ve been seekin’ all the while. 

Mournin’ like a lonely sparrow 
For a sympathizin’ smile. 

Now I’ve found you, I can soar 
For a poet’s celestial crown 
Higher than any went before. 

And fetch a fiood of glory down. 

Well, after I went to bed, I laid awake ever 
so long, tliinkin’ it over. Miss Button was a 
curis girl. I didn’t pretend to know about 
kindred spirits; but if there was any meanin’ 
in what she wrote, had I oughter write some¬ 
thin’ back to her or not? I knew I couldn’t 
come up to her, and after thinkin’ it over and 
over, I concluded I wouldn’t try. If I did, she 
might laugh at me, seein’ she knew so much 
more about poetry than I did. So I pretended 
not to be able to make rhymes at all, and I 
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praised Miss Button’s verses all I could. I 
shall tell you about my boardin’ at Parson 
Jones’s next time I write to you. Brewstir 
wants me to go with him to be painted in some 
kind of a gralF, I can’t remember what, so good- 
by. Your obedient, 

Betsy Broomcorn. 


THE BEGGAR’S APPEAL. 

BY MRS. JOHN C. WINAN8. 

One groat from the silver that clangs 
In the ’broider’d purse at your side; 

One groat for the beggar-boy’s hand, 

From the hand of the rich man’s bride. 

I am famished with woo and want: 

Kind lady, hear while I plead: 

Of the plenty lying about, 

Only an atom I need. 

There’s a hovel over the waste, 
Wretchedly cold and bare: 

A heap of straw in a corner— 

My mother is starving there. 

She is starving ! 0 God, do yon know— 
You, housed in comfort and ease. 

How many naked and hungry. 

The pitiless winters freeze ? 

She used to be up and toiling. 

Before dawn lighted yon hill; 

And she toiled, till midnight nearing, 

Our three little mouths to fill; 

But her face has grown so ghastly. 

And her form so spectral thin, 

I dream whenever I’m sleeping 
Of the grave they will bury her in. 

I draw my cold limbs together. 

And moan through the dismal night, 

And watch for the coming of day 
To shut out the horrible sight: 

It comes. I say my prayers softly. 

Fearing that she will awake. 

And with hunger reptile-like gnawing. 

The round of a beggar take. 

I get a kick or cuff from men. 

Eating the fat of the land ; 

And now and then a lone penny 
Grudgingly drops in my hand ; 

Drops into my hand, and away 
For a loaf and fagot small; 

So very little sufflceth 
The narrow wants of us all. 

Give me, oh give of your plenty 
My darling mother to save ! 

I cannot bear she should leave me 
For the dark and loathsome grave. 

I have heard her tell of the worms 
That come and fatten them there: 

How they eat of the crumbling flesh, 

Till the bones are shining bare— 

But what in your baud is gleaming? 

Money ! bright gold, do I see? 

Lo, at your feet I am kneeling, 

Dear lady, give it to me ! 


Quick, quick, for moments are ages— 

Ah, ha! ha! ha!—thanks—I’ll fly— 
Back, back, little crowd—God bless you! 
Mother, I’ve money—don’t die. 


WHERE I WOULD REST. 

BY J. BBAINERD MORGAN. 

When all life’s shifting scenes are o’er. 

And here I’ve ceased to smile and weep— 
Fore’er have pass’d from earth’s drear shore 
And lain me down in death’s long sleep, 

I ask not that the sculptured stone 
Should proudly tower toward the sky, 
Telling to every carpless one 
Where my mouldering ashes lie; 

Or that the thoughtless and the gay 
Around my sleeping dust should come 
There to sport the hours away. 

Lured by the splendor of my tomb ; 

Or not amid the worldly great, 

With costly monuments around 
(All hollow mockeries of their state) 

May my last resting place be found. 

Within a village churchyard lone. 

Beneath a spreading oak-tree’s shade, 

A father and a brother gone 
In dreamless rest are lowly laid ; 

Ay, and a mother’s sacred dust 
In death’s long sleep there calmly lies, 
Waiting in peaceful, hopeful trust. 

Till God at length shall bid it rise 
In His own image, pure and fair, 

Up to the heavenly plains above. 

Where ne’er can come dark pain or care, 

But all is endless bliss and. love ; 

There, in that spot to memory dear. 

Near which bright boyhood’s days were past, 
When life was fair and skies were clear. 

Oh let me rest in peace at last! 

Then let no stranger soil receive 
This useless form when life has fled. 

But make my humble lowly grave 
Near to my heart’s own loved dead ; 

Let the sweet birds that sing above. 

When summer’s sunny days have come, 

Trill forth the self same songs of love, 

The same soft strains o’er our last home. 

And if perchance some faithful friend 
With flowers should mark ray place of rest, 
Oh may their rising perfume blend 
With that from off my mother’s breast; 

Then lay me down when life shall cease 
Close by my loved ones gone befoi'e. 

Till we shall wake in joy and peace 
And meet again to part ne’er more. 


When minds are not in unison, tlie words of 
love itself are but the rattling of the chain that 
tells the victim it. is bound. 

A man’s favorite prejudice is the nose of liis 
mind, which he follows into whatsoever pre¬ 
dicament it may lead him. 










LESTEK’S EEVENGE. 

BY ANNA M. BINGEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“To be weak is miserable.” 

Lizzie Howard sat in her luxurious room 
with her hands lying idly in her lap, and a 
weary, dissatisfied look shadowing her gentle 
face. She was a fair mild woman, something 
over thirty years of age. Her deep blue eyes 
had lost none of their lustre, hut early sorrow 
had given them a serious, pleading look which 
never failed to attract strangers. It had at¬ 
tracted Mr. Howard, when, twelve years before 
our story opens, he visited New York city and 
found her in the care of her aunt, the fashionable 
Mrs. Carey. 

He inquired her history, and learned that 
when her .father died she was found to be pen¬ 
niless, instead of, as was supposed, an heiress. 
Then when, in her bewildered grief, she turned 
to her betrothed lover for sympathy he quietly 
informed her that his fortune was too small for 
liim to hope to supply her with the luxuries to 
which she was accustomed ; and he would not 
ask her to live without them. She clung to 
liim, and told him in broken timid words how 
valueless were all these luxuries when com¬ 
pared with his love ; but he coldly replied that 
he had more,worldly wisdom than she, and she 
must let him decide for both. Another week 
and William Allen had sailed for Europe ; and 
Lizzie was eating the bitter, bitter bread of de- 
X:)endence, in her uncle’s house. 

Lester Howard was a widower when he heard 
this little history. The years of sorrow he had 
endured, as he saw the wife of his youth fade 
slowly away under the destroying hand of con¬ 
sumption, had prepared him to sympathize in 
the grief of others. His naturally haughty 
spirit was roused in bitter scorn toward the 
faithless lover, while he deeply pitied the de¬ 
solate girl, who was so evidently miserable in 
her new home. He sought her out, and after 
a short acquaintance, offered her his hand; an 
offer which she gratefully but sadly accepted. 
Do not judge her too harshly. She was gentle 
and amiable, but utterly lacking in self-reliance; 
and that any one would suppose she could sup¬ 
port herself, did not occur to her. 

Marriage and death seemed to her the only 
avenues of escape from the cutting remarks 
which so deeply wounded her sensitive spirit. 
Besides this, she did not believe she could ever 
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again love as she had done. Esteem was all 
she could give, and she certainly did esteem 
the generous stranger, who offered her his pro¬ 
tection. She married for a home, as so many 
have done, but she resolved to strive to be, as 
she promised when she spoke her bridal vows, 
“a loving, true, and faithful wife.” He took 
her away to his beautiful estate in Kentucky, 
and their marriage was far happier than she 
had any right to hope. Ten years passed 
rapidly away; then Lester Howard was gath¬ 
ered to his fathers, and his wife wept passionate 
tears of heartfelt grief as she and her boy fol¬ 
lowed him to the tomb. Time liad, in a great 
measure, soothed her sorrow, and when two 
years after his death, we first introduced her 
to the reader, she had become quietly cheerful. 
She sat, as we said, with her hands lying idly 
in her lap, but beneath them was a letter which 
she had just perused—a letter from the faith¬ 
less lover of her girlhood. The words wei-e 
earnest and ardent; for William Allen could 
talk well; but Lizzie felt they were not en¬ 
tirely truthful, and (so strange a thing is tl^ 
human heart) tried to reason herself out of the 
belief. 

“ He has always loved me, he says, and I 
believe he has, though he is so refined, so luxu¬ 
rious in his tastes, that he felt it impossible to 
marry me when we were both poor. If he hald 
been rich, no doubt he would have acted differ¬ 
ently. Mr. Howard called him a despicable 
wretcli; but then he was so much nobler and 
better than other men that he could not sympa¬ 
thize with common frailties. I hope Letty will 
be high-spirited and generous like his father, I 
believe he will; he seems even now to despise 
anything mean.” 

A rich glow, a glow of motherly pride came 
to her cheeks. Ah, Lizzie Howard, if you had 
only tried to imitate the virtues you admired 
so much, how far better it had been for you. 
But she could not. The old feelings of her girl¬ 
hood had been aroused. Though her idol had 
been proved to be clay, she loved him yet, and 
determined to marry him, when her instinct, her 
conscience forbade ; when a loftier spirit would 
have turned from him in utter scorn. 

Think pityingly of her, dear’reader. Re¬ 
member that those who by weak or wicked 
acts make their own misery, have, when that 
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misery comes, the torture of reflecting that it 
might have been avoided. Thus the affrighted 
sinner who trembles and shudders as death 
appears in view, remembers with terrible 
agony how many precious opportunities he has 
slighted; how many times he has heard the 
gracious offer, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow.” 

Mrs. Howard arose, and walking to the win- 
jdow, looked across the shady piazza to the 
green lawn which sloped down to the road, 
winding along the river bank. There was little 
Lester, a noble-looking boy almost ten years 
old, talking to old Tom who was busily engaged 
trimming some shrubbery. 

“Now, Tom,” he said, “I want you to go 
and saddle my new horse ; I am going to ride 
him.” 

“ Can’t do it, Massa Letter, ’pon no ’count; 
’cause you know Massa James he said how 
you mustn’t ride any horse till he’d rode his- 
self,” said Tom, decidedly. 

“ Massa James,” as Tom called him, was 
Lester’s uncle and guardian, who resided on a 
neighboring plantation. 

“Never mind what he says,” said the boy, 
“I want my horse, and besides, how can he 
ride himself?” 

‘ ‘ Haw, haw, haw, ’ ’ laughed Tom, ‘ ‘ you know 
what I mean, Massa Let; and you know Massa 
James would be awful if I’d go git your horse 
after he tolled me not to.” 

“ But Uncle James has no right to say what 
I shall do; nobody has but mamma, and she 
don’t try.” 

Mrs. Howard’s heart sank as she heard these 
words. ‘ ‘ How would William and Lester agree ? 
William who always loved to rule, and Lester 
who would not be ruled.” ' 

If there should be trouble between them, 
what could she do ? Lester had inherited not 
only his father’s deep dark eyes and.high white 
forehead, but his indomitable.will, his imperi¬ 
ous temper. His mother was very proud of 
these qualities, but she realized that the calm, 
polished, yes, and selfish, William Allen would 
look upon them differently. 

“ Perhaps, after all, she had better remain a 
widow; it might be better for the boy she so 
dearly loved. But then she loved William too, 
and Brother James would not allow Letty to 
be imposed upon, even if any one felt so dis¬ 
posed, which, of course, no one would.” The 
last words were spoken aloud, as if she was 
determined to convince herself of their truth. 
Need we tell her decision ? Three days after, 
Mr. James Howard visited his sister-in-law, 
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and was informed of her contemplated mar¬ 
riage. 

“ You do not mean to tell me that this is the 
same Allen that deserted you when your father 
died,” he said in indignant astonishment. 

“Yes; but he has been very sorry since,” 
she replied, casting down her eyes. 

“Sorry! yes, you would see how sorry he 
would be if you were poor. His conscience 
would not trouble him then, I ’ll warrant.” 

“You judge him very unkindly. Brother 
James,” she said, tearfully. 

“ No, Lizzie, I do not wish to do that; but just 
tliink of all this man has done, and tell me 
what reason you have to suppose him less 
mercenary than formerly?” 

“Why, he says he is perfectly willing to 
have my property so settled on me that he can¬ 
not touch it. Does not that prove him disinte¬ 
rested ?” 

“No, it does not, when, as he well knows, 
you are so yielding that it would be under his 
control as much as if in his possession ; besides, 
as he has, no doubt, informed himself, 3mur 
property is in the form of an annuity, payable 
only to you or your order; so he makes a 
virtue of necessity.” 

“ I do not believe he ever asked anything 
about it. You are determined to think ill of 
him.” 

“ Not so. I would be glad to have a better 
opinion of him, but I cannot; and Ido earnestly 
entreat you to consider what unhappiness this 
will bring to Lester as he grows up. ’ ’ 

“You think all for Lester and none for me. 

I am sure I shall be a great deal happier.” 

“Do be reasonable, Lizzie.” But at this 
moment Lester came bounding into the room. 

“Uncle James, why can’t I ride the horse 
Uncle Carey sent me ? Tom won’t saddle him, 
for me, because he says you told him not to.” 

“ You may now, my boy; I tried him this 
morning, and do not think there will be any 
danger. But, Letty, what do you think of 
having some one take your father’s place ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Lester. 

“Why, how would you like to have your 
mamma marry some one who would come here 
and order you around ?” 

“ He had better not try that,” said the boy, 
hotly. Mrs. Howard looked very deprecating. 

“ He will not think of such a thing, my dar¬ 
ling ; he will love you and be kind to you, if 
you will call him Mher, and act as if you 
thought him such.” 

“ I won’t call him father. So there, now !” 
was the ungracious answer which delighted 
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his uncle and moved his mother’s tears. This 
was Lizzie’s last resort in all her contests with 
her impetuous sou, and never failed to bring 
him to terms. “Yes, I will, dear mother. 
I’ll call him anything you want me to,” he 
said, with ready contrition. “I’ll call him 
grandpapa, if you wish,” he added, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. A smiling sob from 
his mother and a glance of grim amusement 
from his uncle were the rewards for this gene¬ 
rous proposal. 

They were married. William Allen, the 
spendthrift, who had never yet done anything 
for his own support, but had sacrificed the pro¬ 
perty his father left him at the gaming table, 
and was now (though this was not known) al¬ 
most penniless; and Lizzie Howard, who now 
renewed the vows of her early girlhood. 

Six weeks were spent in travelling; then 
they came back to Kentucky, for Mr. Allen said 
he would not tear his Lizzie from the home to 
which she was so attached. Lester, who had 
spent the intervening weeks with his uncle, 
was delighted to see his mother again, and for 
two brief days Mrs. Allen had the happiness of 
seeing that her husband and son seemed to 
like each other. The third morning after their 
return the newly-made husband walked out to 
inspect the stables. 

“Whose horse is this?” said he, pausing 
beside one. 

“ Massa Letter’s,” replied Tom, respectfully. 
“ He’s rode that horse most since he could sit 
alone. This one is Misse Howard’s—beg par¬ 
don, sah, mean Misse Allen’s.” 

“Well, Allen isn’t a hard name to remem¬ 
ber, is it?” said Tom’s new master, smiling 
with an affability which quite won his heart, 
and he replied with alacrity— 

“ Oh no, massa, not hard at all; bery easy, 
in fac’.” 

“And whose is this one?” said Mr. Allen, 
stopping and gazing delightedly at the beauti¬ 
ful animal which Mr. Carey had sent as a pre¬ 
sent to the son of his “beloved niece.” 

“That’s Massa Letter’s, too. His Uncle 
Carey sent it to him from New York ’bout four 
months ago, and he jess thinks there never was 
such another.” 

Mr. Allen walked round and round the horse, 
and then turned to Tom. “Saddle him and 
bring him round to the house ; and bring your 
mistress’s too.” 

Tom scratched his head doubtfully. “ Massa 
Letter don’t like nobody to ride him but jess 
hisself.” 

“ Do as I tell you,” was the haughty reply. 


The horses were brought to the door. Mr. 
Allen having assisted his wife to mount, was 
looking to something about his own saddle 
when Lester came bounding out. 

“Are you going out riding, mamma? You 
look real pretty”—and the boy looked admir¬ 
ingly at the delicate roses which happiness was 
bringing to his mother’s cheek. His look 
changed, however, as he-saw his pet horse, the 
pride of his young heart, standing near. “Why, 
that is Hannibal; you mustn’t ride Hannibal; 
nobody is to ride him but me,” he said, his 
cheeks growing red and his dark eyes very 
brilliant. 

“Why, Letty, dear, you will let papa ride 
your horse,” said Lizzie, cheerfully, though 
with many forebodings. 

“No, I won’t. There are plenty of other 
horses he can take, but he sha’n’t have Hanni¬ 
bal,” he replied, his breast heaving rapidly, as 
he resolutely winked away the tears of which 
he was ashamed. 

“Come, come, young gentleman!” said Mr. 
Allen in a tone of authority. “No more of 
this, if you please. I like this horse better 
than any of the others, and shall ride him.” 

“You shall not! he is mine 1 he is mine I” 
screamed Lester, now bursting into a passion 
of tears, and jumping up and down on the steps 
in his boyish wrath. “You have no right to 
him ; Uncle Carey sent him to me.” Mrs. Al¬ 
len looked at her boy, and knew that it would 
be useless now to attempt to expostulate with 
him. Then she turned tremblingly to her 
husband. 

“William, please come here a moment.” 
Very unwillingly he complied, and went and 
stood by her. “0 William,” she whispered, 
timidly, “don’t take Letty’s horse ; he almost 
idolizes it.” 

“Lizzie,” he answered, sternly, “do you 
mean to ask me to yield to a boy of ten ?” 

How her coward heart quaked 1 how she 
longed to say, “ Respect his rights, and he will 
respect you 1” when all she replied was : “ Oh, 
I don’t want to ride; I am going into the 
house.” 

“ No, you will not,” he said, determinedly. 
“Stay where you are.” And she dared not 
disobey. He turned to where Hannibal stood 
impatiently pawing the ground, and Lester saw 
him coming. Poor boy, how indignantly his 
ungoverned heart swelled as he looked at the 
horse, his horse I Then he looked down the 
lawn, and saw the carriage gate standing tempt¬ 
ingly open. A sudden light gleamed in his 
eyes. He sprang from the high step where he 
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stood to Hannibal’s back, jerked the rein from 
Tom’s hand, and galloped olf. 

“Stop him, you rascal, you!” said Mr. Al¬ 
len, in a tone of concentrated passion, and Tom 
ran down the lawn shouting, “Stop, Massa 
Letter,” but rejoicing in the depths of his 
honest old heart in the knowledge that “ Massa 
Letter” would not stop. 

“ We may as well go in the house, Lizzie,” 
said Mr. Allen, witli an icy smile, when Tom 
came back and said he “ ’dared Massa Letter 
went like the wind.” His wife looked wonder- 
ingly at him ; she could not understand this 
sudden cooling of his temper; but she went 
into the house and lay down in a state of ex¬ 
haustion. 

When Lester came back from his ride, and 
had sent Hannibal to the stable, he entered the 
house in a half defiant, half frightened mood, 
and was met by his stepfather. 

“Lester,” said he, coldly, “don’t let me see 
you do such a thing again. I will excuse you 
this time ; but if you try it again, I will assur¬ 
edly punish you.” 

“Just you dare to lay your hand on me,” 
said the boy, with blazing eyes, “and I ’ll— 
I ’ll—” 

“ What will you do ?” was the mocking ques¬ 
tion. 

“I’ll go and live with Uncle James; and 
when I grow up, I ’ll turn you out of doors,” 
exclaimed Lester, looking resolutely in his face. 
Mr. Allen did not doubt he would, if he had 
the power. 

“Lizzie,” he said, an hour later, “does not 
this house belong to you ?” 

“ No,” she replied, with languid indifierence. 
“ Only till Letty is of age. I have nothing of 
my own but my annuity.” 

Her husband turned wrathfully away; he 
was already beginning to hate his stepson. 

Time passed slowly on, marked by continued 
hostility between Lester and Mr. Allen, till Mrs. 
Allen came to dread seeing them together. A 
daughter was born to her, a fair, lovely little 
creature, over whose cradle she spent her hap¬ 
piest hours. When her husband was away 
(and now this frequently happened, for in a 
neighboring town Mr. Allen had found a num¬ 
ber of congenial spirits), she, and Lester, and 
the little Alice would really enjoy themselves, 
and the boy would forget his waywardness in 
the deep love he bore to his mother and sister. 
But his stepfather’s return was sure to bring 
tumult, and the unhappy wife would be almost 
distracted between husband and son. Lester 
had gone to his uncle and begged permission 


to have Hannibal kept in his stables, for Mr. 
Allen would ride him, spite of all the boy could 
say. Mr. Howard readily consented, and gave 
strict orders that the horse should never be 
taken out except at his nephew’s command. 
So Lester would ride over on his old horse, 
then mount Hannibal and go where he chose, 
but before he came home he always changed 
back; and his stepfather, though he often saw 
the coveted horse, could not gain possession. 
He had many sources of vexation toward the 
boy, for new difficulties seemed continually to 
arise between them, and since he had renewed 
his old habits of gaming, there was an added 
provocation in the fact that his wife’s income, 
large as it was, was not sufficient for his con¬ 
tinued demands. James Howard, who tho¬ 
roughly despised him, would never pay it one 
day before it became due, nor would he permit 
him to interfere in the slightest degree in the 
management of Lester’s estate. He fretted 
and chafed under this restraint, and often in 
his heart wished the boy dead, for then Lizzie 
would inherit all, and not be limited to an an¬ 
nuity. 

One day, three years after Mrs. Allen’s second 
marriage, Lester—having obtained permission 
from the teacher who was now employed to 
take charge of his studies—was walking along 
the river bank about a mile from his home. 
He had strolled away from the road which was 
here a little back from the river, had gone fur¬ 
ther than he meant to, and was about to turn 
back, when he saw a veil of his mother’s 
hanging on a bush which grew on an island 
some few rods from the shore. He and his 
mother, with little Alice, her nurse, and old 
Tom, had visited the island a few days before, 
and when they came away, Mrs. Allen could 
not find her veil. “ I will go and get it now,” 
thought the boy, looking for the boat which 
usually lay moored there, but the boat was 
gone. The river was very high, and the cur¬ 
rent rapid, but Lester was not easily discour¬ 
aged. Two or three planks which had been 
carried ofl’ by the high water were drifting past, 
and with the aid of a long pole he managed to 
bring one to shore, and stepping on it found it 
would support his weight. 

There was a large tree growing on the edge of 
the island, its long branches reaching far over 
the water, and their extremities bending almost 
to it. As the boy neared the land standing on 
one end of his plank and using his pole as an 
oar, the forward end struck against this tree so 
suddenly and with such force as to throw him 
off into the water. Instinctively he caught at 
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the brauches over his head, and in a moment 
his unwieldy boat floated oflf. Lester was no 
swimmer, and if he had been, his strength was 
not equal to a contest with the swift waters; 
but he tried to move his hands along the 
branches and so draw himself toward shore. 
Finding that with every such efibrt the slen¬ 
der twigs broke ofif, leaving him to grasp at 
others equally slender, he desisted, for he saw 
that those he now held were the last which 
drooped within his reach. He screamed for 
help till almost exhausted, but the only an¬ 
swers which came to his ears were the sighing 
of the wind and the rushing of the waters. He 
called again, and shouted till his voice died out 
in a husky whisper, but still no reply. Then 
he looked toward the island. It was not very 
far of; maybe if he was to let go he could reach 
it. But no, he dared not try, he would hold 
on, perhaps some one would come along. At 
last, when hope had almost died, he heard (oh 
blessed sound !) horse’s hoofs ringing sharply 
along the road. He turned as much as he 
could, and saw that the rider was Mr. Allen. 
“Father! father!” he shrieked (that word 
had not crossed his lips for months before)j 
“father, come and help me or I shall be 
drowned. Oh, father, father!” 

The horseman was riding rapidly and was 
now opposite him, though the trees between 
them partly hid him from view. “Father, 
help me !” Still he rode on, he was past him, 
now; the boy could see him plainly. “Oh, 
father, I ’ll never be ugly again ! I ’ll do just 
what you tell me. You shall have everything 
I ’ve got, I ’ll give you Hannibal,” he screamed 
in his terrible agony; but the horseman rode 
on. Turn back, William Allen; now when 
you can win the warm love and gratitude of 
that generous boyish heart, smoothing away 
past difficulties and binding him to you forever ; 
when you can save the child your gentle wife 
almost idolizes and win a hearty grasp of the 
hand from James Howard, prejudiced as he is 
against you. Let not this foul crime be added 
to your dread account. Do not do a deed which 
you— 

“ Shall blush to own 

■Whon your spirit stands before the throne.” 

Ho doubt his conscience whispered all this ; 
but he had that day lost largely at the gaming 
table, and was pondering what he should do 
when he first saw Lester in the water. A dark 
temptation came to his mind. Why should he 
help the boy he hated ? he had only to leave 
him where he was, and independence, yes 
wealth, would be his. So William Allen rode 


on without once turning to look at the strug¬ 
gling boy. Dismounting at the gate, he walked 
up the lawn, and little Alice, who was there 
with her nurse, came toddling up to meet 
him. 

As he took her in his arms, and she stroked 
his face with her dimpled hands, had he no 
thought of two other hands gleaming whitely 
and coldly from the dark mass of waters ? As 
the blue eyes were raised in childish confidence 
to his, did he not think of those darker ones 
now growing dim in their deep despair ? He 
entered the house, and sitting by his wife’s 
side with his child in his arms, talked to both 
with more than his usual affection. Lizzie’s 
eyes beamed brightly. 

“ I wish, dear William, you would be a little 
more patient with Letty,” she said, with un¬ 
wonted boldness. 

He kissed the little one, perhaps to hide the 
spasm which crossed his face, as he replied, 
“Well, I’ll try, Lizzie. I do think a great 
deal of him ; but sometimes he provokes me 
into saying things I do not mean.” 

“Oh, I know that,” she answered, gratefully, 
“but he does not mean it either; he is quick¬ 
tempered, you know.” 

The dinner-bell rang. “ Where is Lester, 
Mr. Banks ?” asked Mrs. Allen, as her son’s 
tutor took his seat at the table. 

“ I do not know ; he plead so earnestly that 
his head ached, and he wanted to go out in the 
fresh air, that I let him go.” 

“ I hope he will not go near the river,” said 
Mr. Allen, unable to keep his thoughts from 
that one channel. 

“I do not apprehend any danger fo4’ him, if 
he does,” replied Mr. Banks, wondering at this 
sudden solicitude, but Lizzie thought she un¬ 
derstood it, and smiled her gratitude. 

It was hard for the guilty man to still his 
upbraiding conscience enough to join in con¬ 
versation ; and when the meal was over, he 
made an excuse to go away, taking care to ride 
up the river, though all his thoughts went in 
an opposite direction. He had not been long 
gone, and his wife and Mr. Banks were sitting 
in the parlor, when there was a sound of shuf¬ 
fling feet and frightened voices in the hall, and 
stepping to the door, Lizzie saw old faithful 
Tom with her dripping boy in his arms. 

“He isn’t dead, missus; don’t you go get 
scairt, don’t you see he is jess peryausted ?” 

She leaned over him in bewildered silence; 
and the poor tired arms were feebly placed 
around her neck. “0, mamma!” he whisp¬ 
ered, “ 1 thought I should never see you again.” 
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“Are you sure you are not hurt, my dar¬ 
ling 

“ I trust he is not,” said Mr. Banks ; “ but 
perhaps we had better send for the doctor.” 

“Yes, do,” she replied; “and tell them to 
stop and ask Brother James Howard to come 
over. I wish I knew where to send for Mr. 
Allen.” Mr. Howard came immediately, and 
Mrs. Allen met him at the door. 

“ How did it happen, Lizzie ?” 

“ I don’t know. Mr. Banks said I had better 
not talk to‘him till he is a little rested. They 
are undressing him now. 

“ Where did Tom find him ?” 

“ Down by the island holding the bushes to 
keep himself from sinking.” 

“ Has Mr. Allen come back from town ?” 

“Yes; he came just before dinner, but he 
had gone away some place before Tom came.” 

“ Missus, Massa Banks says you go up now, 
if you want to,” said Tom. Lester was much 
revived. He had been undressed and rubbed 
by Mr. Banks? direction, and that gentleman 
was now holding a wineglass to his lips as he 
lay in bed. His mother laid her head on his 
pillow and silently kissed his cheek; while his 
uncle, taking his hand, said: “ Why, Letty, 
my little man, how did this happen ?” 

“0, uncle! I saw mamma’s veil, and I 
wanted to get it; but the plank struck so hard 
I fell off, and I’d have been drowned if I hadn’t 
caught hold of the branch of that big tree.” 

“And our good Tom found you there, did 
he?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, his face suddenly dark¬ 
ening. “ Mr. Allen passed, and I screamed to 
him, and called him father, and begged him to 
help me, and told him he should have all I had, 
but he wouldn’t stop—he wanted me to die.” 

“0, Letty, Letty!” said Mrs. Allen, im¬ 
ploringly, 

“He could not have heard you,” said Mr. 
Howard, looking very grave. 

“Yes, he did ; you know what a little ways 
it is from the river to the road along there ; 
and I called just as he was passing. I never 
screamed so loud before in my life; I didn’t 
know I could.” 

The poor wife shivered, and placed her hand 
over her eyes. “ 0 Letty, it can’t be true !” 

“ Indeed it is, mother.” 

The doctor rode rapidly up, arriving at the 
gate just as Mr. Allen did. 

“Why, doctor, what is the hurry?” 

“I ought to ask yon. Your Jack came for 
me ; said Lester was almost drowned.” 

‘ ‘ Lester ! Why, I had not heard of it; but* 

7* 


I rode out immediately after dinner. Almost 
drowned, did you say ?” 

“Yes, that is what Jack said.” 

“Strange,” said the guilty man, with a 
sinking heart. The little contrition he had felt 
was all lost in the horror of the thought that 
Lester would tell what had occurred. Feeling 
very much agitated, but not daring to stay 
away, he accompanied the physician up stairs. 

“What does all this mean?” he said, ad¬ 
dressing his wife. “ The doctor tells me Les¬ 
ter is hurt.” 

“The doctor tells you!” said Mr. Howard, 
with bitter scorn. “Do you attempt to say 
that was the first you knew of it ?” 

“Most assuredly I do. How else should I 
know?” 

“ Lester says he called to you as you passed, 
and you would not stop.” 

“ I didn’t hear him call. Where was he ?” 

“You could not help hearing me,” said the 
boy, resolutely. “I was by the island, and I 
called just when you was opposite, and kept 
on till you was out of sight. When Tom heard 
me, he was a great deal farther off. ’ ’ 

“I certainly did not hear you,” said Mr. 
Allen, determinedly. 

“ I am so glad to hear you say so,” said his 
wife, with quivering lips. “You don’t know 
how I felt, William !” 

“Why, Lizzie, you surely did not believe 
such a thing of me. Lester’s accident must 
have turned his head.” he replied, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

The physician had been leaning over the bed, 
professing not to hear this colloquy. Mr. How¬ 
ard walked back and forth in deep thought; 
suddenly he paused. “Doctor, Mr. Banks, 
you are both men of honor. Will you promise 
me never to mention this wretched transaction 
abroad ?” 

“ Certainly,” said both gentlemen. 

“Lester,” continued his uncle, “will here¬ 
after live with me ; I am his guardian, and 
will take charge of him.” 

“You shall not take him away from his 
mother; I will not permit it,” said Mr. Allen, 
haughtily. 

Mr. Howard turned full upon him. “Just 
you try to keep him, and I will publish tliis 
shameful story; you will not find this part of 
the country very pleasant to live in after that. ” 

Poor Lizzie sobbed bitterly. “ I am sure 
Lester is mistaken, brother James.” 

“Perhaps so, but henceforth he will live 
with me.” 

And so Lester Howard went to live with his 
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uncle, and his unhappj mother saw him but 
rarely, for her husband disliked to have her go 
to Mr. Howard’s, growing petulant and moody 
when she did so; and she did not feel like 
urging her boy to come to his old home, when 
he steadily refused to speak to his stepfather. 
Though her heart often grew sick with vain 
longings for his presence, the love and fear she 
felt for her husband were too great to permit 
her to express her wishes. Her face grew thin 
and pale ; a few months seemed to add many 
years to her bowed and drooping head, and the 
little face of her unconscious babe was often 
bedewed with the bitterest tears poor Lizzie 
had ever shed, for all past trials were light, 
compared to this. 

(To be continued.) 


HEAD G-EAR IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE. 

American and English females have little 
notion of the artistic effect of wearing, as many 
of the better sex do in Lombardy, those very 
becoming black veils, which cover a greater 
part of the head, neck, and shoulders. They 
would also be astonished for awhile at meeting 
in the streets of Genoa with something very 
different from any coverings for the heads used 
hereabouts in the muslin Pezzotto, which is 
pinned into the hair of the ladies, and floats 
away from it, and in the gaudy Mazzaro scarf, 
which is worn by their poorer neighbors. There 
is sometliing to look at in the showy handker¬ 
chiefs of the Livornese, and something to ad¬ 
mire in the pretty white shawl which adorns 
while partially concealing the locks of the fair 
ones of Bologna. The white folded square 
which painters commonly place upon the head 
of their plebeian figures belonging to Rome will 
probably disappoint the observer so far as the 
place itself is concerned, for it is not often worn 
by any but those wrinkled dames who used to 
play on the banks of the Tiber some time last 
century, and are now too conservative to sub¬ 
mit to any new-fangled notion about showing 
the woiM the exact state or quantity of their 
residue of capillary attraction. Where we can 
suppose our countrywomen a little envious is 
in the neighborhood of Florence, itself the great 
centre of straw-plait manufacture, where the 
damsels come forth to captivate the hearts of 
certain open-mouthed swains, in their large, 
flapping hats, so limp as to take all sorts of 
shapes with the passing breeze, and yet so well 
made as to return forthwith to their normal con¬ 


dition. We well remember the effect of them 
when we were lounging in the dull, broad 
street of Fiesole, a place more noted for its 
Pelasgic and other historical remains than for 
any modern attraction. It was a fete day, the 
Duomo was gaudily furnished for the occasion, 
and the bells struck up a merry invitation to 
the service, which all the younger part of the 
population seemed duly to accept. The youths 
who came early showed anything but an anx¬ 
iety to secure good places inside—in fact, loi¬ 
tered about to see the successive batches of 
damsels well in first, with or without any idea 
of profiting by that sort of introduction to the 
solemnities of the evening. We watched them 
likewise; and, seeing as a novelty to us that 
they took off the flapping hats at the entrance 
of the Duomo, we were tempted to look in and 
see what they did with them. We soon found 
that, although white veils have the chief place 
in old ecclesiastical costumes, the rule was for 
each female to put on a black one. And, since 
by another rule they all fell on their knees, the 
process of adjusting their veils had to be gone 
through in that position. The unfolding, pull¬ 
ing, squaring, etc., of the covering, the constant 
fidgeting of the wearer, and her evident critical 
anxiety about the success of others in grace¬ 
fulness, all on the hard marble floor, seemed 
likely, in our view, to increase the difficulties 
of devotion under the circumstances ; but then 
we had no license to judge. 


Acts of Kindness. —Kindness makes sunshine 
wherever it goes—it finds its way into the hid¬ 
den treasures of the heart, and brings forth 
treasures of gold ; harshness, on the contrary, 
seals them forever. What does kindness do at 
home ? It makes the mother’s lullaby sweeter 
than the song of the lark, the care-laden brows 
of the father and the man of business less 
severe in their expression, and the children 
joyous without being riotous. Abroad, it as¬ 
sists the fallen, encourages the virtuous, and 
looks with true charity on the extremely unfor¬ 
tunate—those in the broad way, who perhaps 
had never been taught that the' narrow path 
was the best, or had turned, from it at the 
solicitation of temptation. Kindness is the real 
law of life, the link that connects earth with 
heaven, the true philosopher’s stone, for all it 
touches it turns to virgin gold—the true gold, 
wherewith we purchase contentment, peace, 
and love. 
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Fig. 1.—Fancy morning-cap, composed of 
tulle, lace, and mauve ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Honiton coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy dinner-cap, made of white 
lace, and trimmed with cherry ribbon and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Fancy muslin undersleeve, trimmed 
with rose-colored ribbon and black velvet ro¬ 
settes. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy muslin undersleeve, trimmed 
with ribbons and velvet. 


Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6.—Fancy collar. 


PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 

“ Spanish^^ Sleeve.—An elegant sleeve in silk 
or grenadine. It is a small bishop in shape, 
the fulness laid in box-plaits at the top, and 



gathered into a loose band, to which is attached 
a deep lace at the wrist. A wide gore cut out 


on the front of the arm is trimmed round with 
a ruching of ribbon, and discloses the handsome 
lace under-sleeve. 

The “ Jfac/n7ena.”—This elegant sleeve can 
be made up in a great variety of ways, and in 
any rich material. It is superb in velvet, with 
inserted puffings of satin. The sleeve itself is 
quite plain, the puffings supplying all the ful¬ 



ness. The centre one extends in a point above 
the elbow, and each of the three is surrounded 
by a quilling of velvet or ribbon. The wrist is 
loose to slip over the hand, and is finished with 
a puffing of ribbon and quilling to match. 

Freddie Dress .—This is a simple sack dress, 
with a seam at each side, and made back and 
front alike, except the addition of pockets in 
front, and is just put over the head and tied 



with a cord about the waist. The drawing is 
taken from a fine striped Mohair dress, braided 
with black; two and a quarter yards of material 
will make it. 

Josie Sack .—This is a pretty sack, with a 
side jacket, which extends only to the seam 
under the arm. The belt is carried entirely 
round the waist. The sleeve is narrow, and a 
false piece set on in folds ; the whole garment 
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is trimmed with braid in a simple pattern. It 
is suitable for a boy five or six years old, 



and requires three and a quarter yards of ma¬ 
terial. 

“ Oxford‘s Jacket ,—This is a very handsome 
jacket for a young gentleman of from ten to 
fifteen years old. It,may be made in black, 



invisible green, or claret-colored-cloth, with 
black buttons. The vest should be white, with 
small jet buttons, and only just visible. White 
Oxford tie, embroidered in black. 

The Gentian .—This elegant hat, designed by 
Mr. Genin for stylish Misses of any age over 




five, is as pretty as the northern flower from 
which it takes its name. It is made entirely 


of velvet, with a lower brim, shaped something 
like the “Jovita, ” but with an upper plaited 
rim surrounding the crown, which imparts 
novelty and additional beauty to its appear¬ 
ance. The trimmings are composed exclusively 
of velvet, very gracefully arranged. 

The Russ Hat .—This is one of Genin’s stylish 
winter hats for a boy of ten or twelve years. 



It is made of beaver, with a smooth crown and 
brim of fur, and ornamented with a velvet 
band. The combination is novel and distingue. 


BOOK-MARKER, 

TO BE WOEKED OX PEKFORATED CARD. 
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A NEW STYLE FOR COLLAR AND CUFFS. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 4. 


We give four engravings for the one subject. Fig. 3 is 
the band of muslin with the slits for the plaits marked. 
Fig. 4 shows how the plaits are formed and the ribbon run 
through. 
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THE ESMERALDA. 

MADE OF BLACK AND VESDVE KIBBONS, SUITABLE FOR A BRUNETTE. 


CROCHET FRINGE TRIMMING, FOR PIQUE 
BASQUES. 

Materials.—CvocXiQi cotton, No. 10, with a suitable 
hook. 

Each piece intended for the trimming must 
he made separately ; therefore make a chain 
long enough for, say, one sleeve. 

2c? row .—Single crochet. 3c?.—Diamond open 
hem. Ath. —Single crochet. 


5iA. (Worked on the origi¬ 
nal chain).—* 3 sc, 5 ch, 
miss 3, * repeat to the end, 
which finish with 3 sc. 

Qth. —Worked on this. * 

1 sc, taking up the original 
chain and working over the 
centre of 3 sc; 3 sc under 
the chain of five, another 
with a picot, and 3 more 
plain, making 7 altogether, 
under the chain of five.* 
Repeat to the end. 

'1th ,— After this work on 
the 4th row. * 5 sc, 9 ch, 
miss 6 ; * repeat to the end, 
which finish with 5 sc. 

%th .—*3 sc on centre 3 of 5; 

2 ch, dc on 1st of 9 ch, 2 ch, 
miss 1, dc on next, 2 ch, miss 
1, dc on next, 2ch, miss 1, dc 
on next, 2 ch, miss 1, dc on 
last, 2 ch, * repeat to the end. 

^th .—Sc on centre of 3 ; 3 
ch, dc over dc, and over every 
other dc, with 2 ch between, 

3 ch after the last. 

Wind some of the same 
cotton round a card two 
inches wide, and knot seven 
strands in each of the four 
centre holes of the shell. 


CROSS STITCH KNITTING. 

FOR A SOFA CUSHION. 

Cast on 91 stitches. 

Isi row .—Knit 1, bring the 
wool forward, slip 1 the re¬ 
verse way, pass the wool 
back, repeat. 

2c?.—Seam 2, *, pass the 
wool back, slip 1, bring the 
wool forward, seam 1, repeat 
from *. 

Repeat these two rows al¬ 
ternately ; knit 6 rows of 
black, 2 of violet, 2 of maize 
filoselle doubled, 2 of violet, 2 of maize, 2 violet, 
6 of black, 2 of scarlet, 2 maize, 2 scarlet, 2 maize, 
2 scarlet, 6 black, 2 green, 2 maize, 2 green, 2 
maize, 2 green, 6 black, 2 blue, 2 maize, 2 blue, 
2 maize, 2 blue. Repeat until the cushion is 
the size you wish it. 

4 skeins of black double German wool, 2 
skeins each of scarlet, violet, green, and blue, 
and 10 skeins of maize filoselle, are required. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 



Small ornamental articles are generally ac¬ 
ceptable to those ladies who feel an interest in 
contributing to the numerous sales of fancy 
work which are annually held for the purpose of 
augmenting the funds of the many benevolent 
charities of America. The little design given 
among our illustrations forms a pretty and 
useful article for this purpose. It is worked on 
fine canvas with small beads; the pattern is 
in the two sorts of opaque and transparent, half 
the leaf being in one sort, and the other half 
in the other. The ground is in Berlin wool of 
any bright color which may be preferred, crim¬ 
son, a rich blue, or a bright green, having 
either of them a good effect. This part of the 
work must be stretched over a cardboard cut 
to the proper size, and lined with silk. The 
cashmere leaves are laid in the inside, and fast¬ 
ened down with a ribbon ; the ends are brought 
through to the back and tied in a bow. The 
edges are finished with a row of beads, one be¬ 
ing put on at every stitch with great regularity. 


PELERINE CLOAK. 

{See engraving, page 24.) 

This cloak is worked in Afghan stitch, with 
needle No. 3. The upper part is of blue, and 
the points of chinchilla zephyr. 

Set up for the centre 321 stitches, and work 


7 rows. In the 8th row begin the narrowing, 
which will be 8 times in the row ; work the 8th 
row as follows: work 39 stitches, take 2 to¬ 
gether, work 33, take 2 together, repeat this 
twice. You will have 4 narrowings each side 
of the cloak. Work for the middle 29 stitches, 
narrow 1 ; you will have to keep these 29 
stitches all the way up and narrow on each side 
of them to go toward the fronts. Work 2 rows 
plain, narrow, so the plain part between the 
narrowing will be one stitch less. Narrow every 
2d row all the way up, and at the same places. 
After you have done 52 rows there will be 22 
rows of narrowing. 

In the 53d row you must narrow on the 8th 
stitch, and between, twice in the middle part, 
work 9, narrow, work 7, narrow, work 9, nar¬ 
row. This narrowing keep on the same as the 
3 on each side, 5 times in every 2d row and 4 
times in every row. When you begin the nar¬ 
rowing in the middle of the back you will have 
to narrow 1 stitch on beginning and end of the 
row. When you have 62 rows work the 63d 
as follows: two stitches together, 4 stitches 
plain, 2 together, 5 plain, narrow, 5 plain, nar¬ 
row, 5 plain, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, 7 plain, 
narrow; these 7 stitches are the inside of the 
row, the other side must be repeated. 

64^/i row. Take the 3 first stitches together, 

1 plain, 2 together, 4 plain, 2 together, 4 plain, 

2 together, 4 plain, 2 together, 2 plain, 2 to- 
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gether, 7 plain; this is the middle; repeat for 
the other side. 

row, 2 together, 13 plain, 2 together, to 
the middle plain, and repeat to the end of the 
row. 

(36i/i row. Leave 8 stitches of the last row and 
begin to work on the 9th, work jdaiu, and leave 
8 at the end of the row, the same as at the 
beginning. 

row.. Leave 5 stitches of last row, and 
work plain, leaving 5 stitches at the end of the 
row. This is the last row. Finish the neck 
the same as you would an Afghan stripe. 

For the points of the cloak, take chinde 
worsted, and use No. 3 needle, but work very 
loosely. llie points are worked crosswise. 
Set up 9 stitches ; the 1st row widen on the left 


side by picking up the chain between the 2d 
and last stitch; do this every row up to 19 
stitches, then narrow on the same side 1 stitch 
every row down to 9 stitches, then begin the 
widening again; work in this way until you 
have 21 points. It will take 3 for the neck, 3 
up the fronts for each side, and 12 for the rest 
of the cloak. Sew the points all round, and 
join the pointed side on with 1 stitch of black 
and one of white. On the corner the pointed 
edge must be fulled in a little, so it will set 
evenly. The little bars in the narrow part of 
the points are made of 6 threads of worsted, 
braided, or they can be done in crochet, 1 stitch 
of black and one of white. There are two but¬ 
tons and two buttonholes to fasten the cloak in 
front. 


INSERTING FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 
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DESIGN FOR AN INFANT’S BLANKET. 



This very simple and pretty design is suitable 
for an infant’s blanket. It is made of white 
zephyr, with black velvet run through the 
chains, and lined with Marie Louise blue or 
rose-colored cashmere or merino. 


LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 

{See engraving, page 20.) 

Materials required for one pair of slippers are: A 
quarter of a yard of bright blue cloth ; one piece of Alli¬ 
ance silk braid, scarlet and gold. 

This style of slipper is different from the 
ordinary shape, as it is made with shaped sides, 
the toe and back being sloped down to a point. 
These slippers are often made up with rather 
high heels, which give to the foot a very dainty 
appearance, particularly when the heels are 
made in bright scarlet. Velvet or bronze leather 
might be selected instead of cloth for the foun¬ 
dation, and a rich gold braid used instead of 
the silk, or a plain colored braid might be run 
on, edged with gold twist. The pattern should 
be traced on tissue-paper and tacked on the 
material to be braided. The braid should then 
be run over the paper, and when the work is 
complete this may be torn away. The slippers 
being very open, must be neatly finished inside 
with a quilted lining and quilted sock made of 
the same colored silk as the outside of the 
slipper, and should be bound round the edge 
with a silk or velvet binding, whichever ac¬ 


cords best with the material used. Chain-stitch 
might be substituted for the braid, worked in 
some very bright-colored purse silk. This may 
be also done over the tissue-paper, which being 
so thin, easily tears away. Before sending the 
slippers to be made up, we would advise our 
readers to tack some paper over the needlework, 
as it is so liable to soil under the shoemaker’s 
hands. 


EMBROIDERED POCKET FOR LADY’S 
DRESS. 

{See engraving, page 28.) 

The present fashion of making the pocket 
sufficiently ornamental to become a part of the 
trimming of a dress is both convenient and 
pretty. Pockets are now worn embroidered on 
white muslin dresses as well as in silk and 
other materials. The one we are giving is ap¬ 
propriate for either white muslin or colored 
silk embroidery ; in either case it is worked in 
satin-stitch. If on white muslin or pique, No. 
10 and No. 20 cotton must be used ; but if the 
dress is of silk or other material, the embroid¬ 
ery should also be silk. Sometimes these 
pockets are placed on the long wide bands of a 
sash having the ends ornamented to correspond. 
A narrow lace beyond the escalloped edge is a 
great improvement. 
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TOP OF TOILET PINCUSHION. 

(See engraving^ page 23.) 

This little article for the toilet-table is recom¬ 
mended not only by its novelty of shape, but 
for its being so admirably well adapted to take 
its place in the front of a looking-glass, when the 
space is too limited to allow of one of the entire 
circle. A small box of the form which will be 
seen in our engraving can be easily purchased, 
having the cushion on the top of its lid, and 
being covered and lined with either a pink 
calico or a silk of the same or some other bright 
tint. Immediately below the rim of the opening 
of this box is a frill of the same material as the 
covering, just the same depth as the box. The 
half circular portion on the top is to be worked 
on net, the flowers being all in satin-stitch. The 
twisted bar across the top is in sewn-over lines, 
with solid spots worked in the under divisions, 
and the upper part in a kind of herringbone- 
stitch. The ribbon bows have a double line of 
fine chain stitch at each edge, with a row of 
dots between, and in the middle a row of dia¬ 


monds, run in with a spot in the centre of each. 
The flower or rosette at each end of the bar has 
its outline in chain stitch, filled in with solid 
spots. No. 20 will be found the proper cotton 
for the embroidery of this pincushion. We 
have only to add that a quilling of ribbon is to 
be carried round the edge of the lid, together 
with a little loop in the centre by which to lift 
it up. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 



BRAIDING PALM FOR THE END OF A SASH. 
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MODERN COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 

Thr average of human felicity may not he much higher 
now than it has been; the world will most likely de¬ 
serve its title of a “vale of tears” to the end of time; 
but one consolation, and that by no means a small one, 
has become stronger and of more general circulation in 
the present day—there is the possibility of getting good 
dinners oftener / Good dinners, excellent dinners, super- 
excellent dinners, have been cooked, and eaten in all 
ages. “ Lord Mayor’s Feasts” have never failed. Christ¬ 
mas time, Easter, and even Michaelmas, have secured 
good cheer for Christendom. Sunday dinners retain a 
comfortable superiority over the rest of their brethren; 
but their very association with plenty of good things 
suggests the “spare fast” of intermediate seasons, when 
a household was kept on salted meat for months, the 
frugal housewife being careful to use first the portions 
which were a “little touched,” and going on with the 
remainder as it stood in the most urgent need of being 
cooked. Certainly all that has been much changed for 
the better. Our Lady’s Book receipts deal less with 
grand dishes for high-company occasions, and more with 
the common dinners of every day. Domestic cookery- 
books have of late boldly encountered the difficulty of 
dealing with “that poor creature”—cold mutton. Set 
dinner-parties are less thought of than the comfort of 
the family. The idea has been set forth and cherished 
that the husband and the children are entitled to as 
much consideration as occasional guests, and that the 
table ought to be set out as carefully and neatly every 
day as on special occasions. There is a self-respect in 
such a fact that goes deeper than the clean tablecloths 
and dinner-napkins. One of the latest attainments of 
civilization is—comfort; it is one of the last applications 
men venture to make of their money, just as, in religion, 
the practical part of it lags a long way behind the canons 
of orthodox metaphysics. Men wore fine clothes whilst 
they walked on rushes, and the beautiful embroidery 
and picturesque costume of Vandyke’s portraits were 
worn previous to Cromwell’s sanitary direction that the 
dirt should bo shovelled from before the doors of houses 
every day. People are beginning to make themselves 
comfortable with such things as they have. From the 
grcen-hafted scimitar-shaped knives and two-pronged 
forks which prevailed among decent people within the 
memory of man to the appointments of the present day 
there is a great step, and at no more cost. Silver forks 
are still for those who can obtain them, and silver 
spoons continue to bo the mystic symbol of good luck; 
but the substitutes for these precious articles improve 
every day, and the convenience of the originals is af¬ 
forded to a wider circle. The one point insisted upon in 
all works on household management is not a love of 
show or extravagant expenditure, but the necessity of 
having everything that depends on personal thought or 
care done as well as possible. The electro-plate or the 
nickel silver, or even the commonest species of Britannia 
metal, is to be kept clean and bright, and put neatly 
on the table ; the table linen has no need to be fine, 
but freshness is indispensable. The dinner may be of 
scraps, but those scraps must be made savory; and 
certainly the receipts and directions for turning stale 
crusts into delicate puddings, morsels of cold, d;y meat 


into delicious enir'es, leave cooks and wives without 
excuse for “banyan days” or hungry dinners. No one 
can read the Lady’s Book receipts without being struck 
by the good sense which pervades them as a general 
rule. 

Cookery is not merely “ the art of providing dainty 
bits to fatten out the ribs,” as the scornful old proverb 
has it: it is the art of turning every morsel to the best 
■use; it is the exercise of skill, thought, ingenuity, to 
make every morsel of food yield the utmost nourishment 
and pleasure of which it is capable. To do this, or to 
legislate for the doing of it, does not depend on the 
amount of money spent; the same qualities of character 
are demanded whether the housekeeping be on a largo 
or a small scale. A woman who is not essentially kind- 
hearted cannot be a comfortable housekeeper ; a woman 
who has not judgment, firmness, forethought, and 
general good sense cannot manage her house prudently 
or comfortably, no matter what amount of money she 
may have at her command ; a woman who has not an 
eye for detecting and remedying disorderliness and 
carelessness cannot keep her house fresh and pleasant, 
no matter how much money she may spend on furniture 
and upholstery. It is not money, but management, that 
is the great requisite in procuring comfort in household 
arrangements. Of course, nobody asks impossibilities ; 
none but the Jews ever yet succeeded in “making 
bricks without strawy” and even they found it difficult, 
and lamented wearily; but the woman with limited, 
means may make her things as perfect after their kind 
as the woman with ample means, only she will bo 
obliged to put more of hei'self into the management; 
and that element of personality has a charm which no 
appointments made through the best stafl' of servants 
can possess—it is a luxury that money cannot buy, and 
generally hinders. The luxury of completeness must 
always depend on the individual care and skill of the 
mistress. That a thing should be perfect after its kind 
is all that can be required. Bacon and venison lie at 
opposite ends of the economical scale ; but if the woman 
whoso means allow her to procure bacon only is caieful 
to have it so dressed and served that it is as good as 
bacon ought to be, she has attained the only perfection 
required at her hands; and it is the higher qualities 
brought to bear on a common action which give to the 
result a beauty and value not its own. We are all so 
much creatures of imagination, that we think more of 
the signified, than of the actual, fact. When a man sees 
his table nicely set out, he believes in the goodness of 
his dinner in a way that would be impossible with the 
self-same dinner on a soiled tablecloth with a slovenly 
arrangement. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

A'Round of Salted Beef.—As this is too large for a 
moderate family, wo shall write directions for the dres.s- 
ing half a round. Get the tongue side; skewer it up 
tight and round, and tie a fillet of broad tape round it, 
to keep the skewers in their places. Put it into plenty 
of cold water, and carefully catch the scum as soon as it 
rises; let it boil till all the scum is removed, and then 
put the boiler on one side of the fire, to keep simmering 
slowly till it is done. 

Half a round of fifteen pounds will take about three 
hours ; if it weighs more, give it more time. When you 
take it up, if any stray scum, etc., sticks to it that has 
escaped the vigilance of your skimmer, wash it off with 
a paste-brush. Garnish the dishes with carrots and 
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turnips. Send up carrots, turnips, and parsnips, or 
greens, etc., on separate dishes. 

N. B. The outside slices, which are generally too much 
salted and too much boiled, will make a very good 
relish as potted beef. 

Veal. —Veal requires particular care to roast it a nice 
brown. Let the fire be the same as for beef; a sound, 
largo Hre for a largo joint, and a brisker for a smaller; 
put it at some distance from the fire to soak thoroughly, 
and then draw it near to finish it brown. 

When first laid down it is to be basted; baste it again 
occasionally. When the veal is on the dish, pour over 
it half a pint of melted butter; if you have a little brown 
gravy by you, add that to the butter. With those joints 
which are not stuffed, send up forcemeat in balls or 
rolled into sausages as garnish to the dish, or fried pork 
sausages; greens are also always expected with veal. 

Veal Sweetbread. —Trim a fine sweetbread (it cannot 
be too fresh); parboil it for five minutes, and throw it 
iuto a basin of cold water. Roast it plain, or beat up 
the yolk of an egg, and prepare some fine bread-crumbs. 
When the sweetbread is cold, dry it thoroughly in a 
cloth ; run a lark-spit or a skewer through it, aud tie it 
on the ordinary spit; egg it with a paste-brush, powder it 
well with bread-crumbs, and roast it. For sauce, fried 
bread-crumbs round it, and melted butter, with a little 
mushroom catsup and lemon-juice, or serve them on 
buttered toast, garnished with egg sauce or with gravy. 

A Leg of Pork of eight pounds will require about 
three hours. Score the skin across in narrow stripes 
(some score it in diamonds) about a quarter of an inch 
apart, stuff the knuckle with sage and onion, minced 
fine, and a little grated bread, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and the yelk of an egg. Do not put it too near the 
fire. 

A Chine of Pork.—I f parted down the back bone so 
as to have but one side, a good fire will roast it in two 
hours; if not parted, three hours. Chines are generally 
salted and boiled. 

Goose. —When a goose is well picked, singed, and 
cleaned, make the stuffing with about two ounces of 
onion and half as much green sage, chop them very fine, 
adding four ounce-S—t. e. about a large breakfast-cupful— 
of stale bread-crumbs, a bit of butter about as big as a 
walnut, and a very little pepper and salt (to this some 
cooks add half the liver, parboiling it first), the yolk of 
an egg or two, aud incorporating the whole well toge¬ 
ther, stuff the goose; do not quite fill it, but leave a little 
room for the stuffing to swell; spit it, tie it on the spit 
at both ends, to prevent it swinging round, and to keep 
the stuffing from coming out. From an hour and a half 
to an hour and three-quarters will roast a fine full-grown 
goose. Send up gravy and apple sauce with it. 

To Clarify Drippings. —Put your dripping into a 
clean saucepan over a stove or slow fire ; when it is just 
going to boil, skim it well, let it boil, and then let it 
stand till it is a little cooled j then pour it through a 
sieve into a pan. 

0^8, —Well-cleansed drippings and the fat skimmings 
of the broth-pot, when fresh and sweet, will baste every¬ 
thing as well as butter, except game and poultry, and 
should supply the place of butter for common fries, etc., 
for which they are equal to lard, especially if yon re¬ 
peat the clarifying twice over. 

N. B. If you keep it in a cool place, you may preserve 
it a fortnight in summer, and longer in winter. When 
you have done frying, let the dripping stand a few mi¬ 
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nutes to settle, aud then pour it through a sieve into a 
clean basin or stone pan, and it will do a second and a 
third time as well as it did the first; only the fat you 
have fried fish in must not be used for any other purpose. 

Potatoes Roasted under Meat.— Half boil large pota¬ 
toes, drain the water from them, and put them iuto an 
earthen dish or small tin pan, under meat that is roast¬ 
ing, and baste them with some of the dripping. When 
they are browned on one side, turn them and brown the 
other; send them up round the meat, or in a small dish. 

Vegetable Soup. —Put a cabbage, turnips, and carrots, 
cut up, a bit of celery or a little sugar, into two quarts 
of water ; boil one hour; add three onions, sliced, some 
oatmeal or rice boiled, or crusts of bread, pepper, and 
salt; give it a boil up for a quarter of an hour. 

Cabbage Jelly. —A tasty little dish, aud by some 
persons esteemed more wholesome than cabbage simply 
boiled. Boil cabbage in the usual way, aud squeeze in 
a colander till perfectly dry. Then chop small; add a 
little butter, pepper, and salt. Press the whole very 
closely into an earthenware mould, and bake one hour, 
either in a side oven or in front of the fire; when done, 
turn it out. 

To Hash a Calf’s Head. —Clean the head thoroughly, 
and boil it for a quarter of kn hour. When cold, cut the 
meat into thin, broad slices, and put them into a pan 
with two quarts of gravy; and, after stewing three- 
quarters of an hour, add one anchovy, a little mace and 
Cayenne, one spoonful of lemon pickle, and two of wal¬ 
nut catsup, some sweet herbs, lemon-peel, and a glass 
of sherry. Mix a quarter of a pound of fresh butter with 
flour, which add five minutes before the meat is suffi¬ 
ciently cooked. Take the brains aud put them into hot 
water, skin them, and pound them well. Add to them 
two eggs, one spoonful of flower, a little grated lemon- 
peel, and finely chopped parsley, thyme, and sage; mix 
well together with pepper aud salt. Form this mixture 
iuto small cakes; boil some lard, and fry them in it until 
they are a light brown color, then lay them on a sieve 
to drain. Take the hash out of the pan, and lay it 
neatly on a hot dish, strain the gravy over it, and lay 
upon it a few mushrooms, forcemeat balls, the yelks of 
four hard-boiled eggs, and the brain-cakes. Garnish 
with slices of lemon and pickles. 

Scalloped Oysters.— Wash out of the liquor two 
quarts of oysters, pound very fine eight soft cracker.s, or 
grate a stale loaf of bread; butter a deep dish, sprinkle 
in a layer of crumbs, then a layer of oysters, a little 
mace, pepper, and bits of butter; another layer of crumbs, 
another of oysters, then seasoning as before, and so on 
until the dish is filled ; cover the dish over with bread¬ 
crumbs, seasoning as before; turn over it a cup of the 
oyster liquor. Sot it into the oven for thirty or forty 
minutes to brown. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

In making cakes it is indispensably necessary that all 
the ingredients should be heated before they are mixed ; 
for this purpose everything should be prepared an 
hour before the time it is wanted, and placed near the 
fire or upon a stove—the flour thoroughly dried aud 
warmed; the currants, sugar, caraway seeds, and any¬ 
thing else required heated in the same waj”; butter and 
eggs should be beaten in basins fitted into kettles or 
pans of warm water, which will give them the requisite 
degree of temperature. Without these precautions cakes 
will be heavy, and the best materials, with the greatest 
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pains, will fail to produce the desired results. The fol¬ 
lowing directions should also be strictly attended to; 
Currants should be very nicely washed, dried in a cloth, 
and then set before the fire. Before they are used a dust 
of dry flour should be thrown among them, and a shake 
given to them, which causes the cakes to be lighter. 
Eggs should be very long beaten, whites and yelks apart, 
and always strained. Sugar should be pounded in a 
mortar or rubbed to a powder on a clean board, and sifted 
through a very fine hair or lawn sieve. Lemon-peel 
should be pared very thin, and with a little sugar, 
beaten in a raarble.raortar to a paste, and then mixed with 
a little wine or cream, so as to divide easily among the 
other ingredients. The pans should bo of earthenware; 
nor should eggs, or butter and sugar be beaten in tins, as 
the coldness of the metal will prevent them from becom¬ 
ing light. Use no flour but the best superflne, for if the 
flour be of inferior quality, the cakes will be heavy, ill- 
colored, and unfit to eat; but if a little potato flour 
be added, it will improve their lightness. Cakes are 
frequently rendered hard, heavy, and uneatable by 
misplaced economy in eggs and butter, or for want of a 
duo seasoning in spices and sugar. After all the articles 
are put into the pan they should bo thoroughly and 
long beaten, as the lightness of the cake depends much 
on their being well incorporated. Unless you are pro¬ 
vided with proper utensils as well as materials the dif¬ 
ficulty of making cakes will be so great as in most 
instances to be a failure. Accuracy in proportioning the 
ingredients is also indispensable, and therefore scales, 
weights, and measures, down to the smallest quantity, 
are of the utmost importance. When yeast is used, a 
cake should stand for some time to rise before it is put 
into the oven. All stiff cakes should be beaten with 
the hand ; but pound and similar cakes should bo beaten 
with a whisk or spoon. 

Eock Cakes. —Take a pound of flour, rub into it half 
a pound of butter, and half a pound of sugar ; mix with 
it a quarter of a pound of lemon-peel and the yelks of 
six eggs. Eoll into balls, and bake on tins. 

Aruowroot BrsctJfT.s.—Put together three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, and the same weight of butter until 
they rise; beat three eggs well and mix with it, then 
stir in two cups of sifted arrowroot, and two of flour ; 
roll them thin, cut them with a biscuit-cutter; place 
them in buttered tins, and bake in a slow oven. 

Lemox PiJumxG.—Take four ounces of butter, melt and 
pour it on four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar; add the 
juice of a largo lemon, with the rind grated, and the 
yelks of six eggs. Line the dish with paste, bake it half 
an hour. 

Apple Sxow-Balls. —Take half a dozen fresh apples, 
cut them into quarters and carefully remove the cores 
from them ; then put them together, having introduced 
into the cavity caused by the removal of the cores, two 
cloves and a thin slice of lemon-rind into each apple. 
Have at hand half a dozen damp cloths, upon each dis¬ 
pose of a liberal layer of clean, picked rice; place each 
apple in an upright position in the middle of the grain, 
and dra w the sides of the cloths containing the rice over 
the same, tying them at the top only .sufiiciently tight to 
admit of its swelling whilst under the operation of boil¬ 
ing—three-quarters of an hour will suffice. When re¬ 
leased from the cloths they will resemble snow-balls. 
Open, add sugar, butter, and nutmeg to the fruit, and 
serve them up to table. The above wMll be found very 
wholesome and satisfactory food for children. 


Bath Buns.— Take a pound of flour, the rinds of three 
lemons, grated fine, half a pound of butter melted in a 
cup of cream, a teaspoonful of yeast, and three eggs. 
Mix; add half a pound of finely-powdered white sugar ; 
mix well, let it stand to rise, and it will make thirty- 
nine-buns. 

An Orange Pudding.— Make a light paste, and roll it 
out to the extent you require it. Take your ofanges, 
slice them with the rinds on, removing carefully the 
pips or seeds from the pulp. Place a layer of fruit, 
well-sugared, within one side of the paste and turn it 
over the fruit, and repeat the same course until the 
whole of the slices are disposed of. Fold the paste up at 
each end, so as to secure the syrup. Boil it in a pud¬ 
ding cloth. It constitutes, in some families, a nursery 
luxury. 

Apple Cream. —Peel and core five large apples, boil in 
a little water till soft enough to press through a sieve; 
sweeten, and boat with them the beaten whites of three 
eggs, serve it with cream poured around it. 

Eve’s Pudding. —Grate three-fourths of a pound of 
stale bread, and mix it with three-fourths of a pound of 
fine suet, the same quantity of chopped apples and dried 
currants, five eggs, and the rind of a lemon ; put it into 
a mould, and boil it three hours ; serve it with sweet 
sauce. 

Cranberry Eoll. —Stew a quart of cranberries in 
just water enough to keep them from burning ; make it 
very sweet, strain it through a colander, and set it 
away to cool; when quite cold, make a paste as for apple 
pudding; spread the cranberries about an inch thick ; 
roll it up in a floured cloth, and tie it close at the ends ; 
boil it two hours, and serve it with sweet sauce. Stewed 
apples, or any other kind of fruit, may be made in the 
same way. 

An Excellent Pudding. —Take one pint and a half of 
milk, two eggs, and a small tablespoonful of flour; mix 
the flour with cold milk to the consistence of thick 
cream ; boil the rest of the milk and pour, boiling hot, 
upon the flour, stirring all'the time; add a salt-spoonful 
of salt, sugar to your taste, and, when cool, two eggs 
well beaten ; have ready a buttered dish, pour the whole 
into it, grate lemon-peel or nutmeg over it, and bake 
thirty-five or forty minutes ; it should be out of the oven 
fifteen minutes before serving. It is delicious to eat cold 
with jam, tart, or fruit pie. 

Apple Jam.— Three pounds of large apples to be put 
into ajar to stand all night in the oven with half a pint 
of water, the cores having first been taken out. The 
next day, add the juice of one lemon, and one pound of 
lump sugar; boil altogether from two to three hours. 

A Swiss Custard. —Take one quart of new milk ; in¬ 
troduce one half of the measure into a clean saucepan, 
with the rind of a lemon shred very fine, and let the 
latter simmer over a gentle fire. Have at hand three 
tablespoonfuls of ground rice, damp it with cold spring 
water in a deep dish, and mix with it the milk which 
was left unused, adding loaf-sugar to your taste. ‘When 
the milk in the saucepan simmer.s, let the cold mixture 
be gradually added to it, carefully stirring it round till 
it becomes thick and assumes the usual consistency of a 
custard made with eggs. Grate cinnamon and nutmeg 
over it, and eat it cold. 

Cheesecakes. —Two ounces of sweet almonds, a little 
better than an ounce of bitter do., the whites of two 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of lump-sugar pounded very 
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fine. Pound up the almonds (after blanching them); 
mix in the whites of the eggs with the sugar, and bake 
until a light brown in patty pans lined with a paste. 

MISCELLAI^EOUS. 

To Preserve Irons from Bust.— Melt fresh mutton 
suet, smear over the iron with it while hot, then dust it 
well with unslaked lime, powdered and tied up in mus¬ 
lin. "When not used, wrap the irons in baize, and keep 
them in a dry place. Use no oil for them at any time, 
except salad oil. 

To TAKE Rust out of STEEL.—Rub well with sweet 
oil, and let the oil remain upon them for forty-eight 
hours. Then rub with leather sprinkled with unslaked 
lime, finely powdered, until all the rust disappears. 

To Clean Black Grates, Hearths, Sides, etc. —Boil 
a quarter of a pound of the best black lead in a pint of 
weak vinegar and water, adding a teaspoonful of brown 
sugar and a bit of soap about the size of a walnut. When 
that is melted, first brush off all the dust and soot, and 
then with a painter’s brush wet the grate, etc. As soon 
as it begins to dry rub to brightness with a stiffish brush, 
such as shoes are polished with. 

To Make Blacking. —One pound of ivory black, two 
ounces of vitriol, one pound of treacle, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of sweet oil, two quarts of vinegar or stale ale. 
Have ready a large mug, put the ivory-black and oil 
into it, and mix them well together. Pour the vinegar 
and oil into a pan, and after making them hot, add them 
gently by degrees to the ivory black until you have 
mixed all well together. Let it stand till cold, and then 
add the vitriol. Bottle it for use. It will keep for 
years, and can be highly recommended when used for 
giving boots and shoes a lustrous jet appearance. 

CORKS.—The common practice of employing inferior 
corks for the purpose of stopping the mouths of bottles 
is often productive of considerable loss, from the air 
being only partially excluded, and the contents suffering 
in consequence. We once saw a large “ bin” of valuable 
wine become, in less than a year, little better than sour 
Cape, from the parsimony of its owner on this point, and 
we have frequently had to regret the loss of valuable 
chemical preparations, from a similar causo. The best 
corks are those called “ velvet corks,” and of these the 
finest qualities are imported from France. 

For Chapped Hands. —Two ounces of white wax, two 
ounces of hog’s lard rendered, half an ounce of sperma¬ 
ceti, one ounce of oil of sweet almonds. Simmer all 
tho.se ingredients together for a few minutes, then strain 
the liquid through muslin, and put it into pots. To bo 
rubbed well over the hands when going to bed, and 
sleep with gloves on. 

Red Ink.— Take of the raspings of Brazil wood one- 
quarter of a pound, and infuse them two or three days 
in vinegar, which should be colorless. Boil the infusion 
one hour over a gentle fire, and afterwards filter it while 
hot through paper laid in an earthenware colander. 
Put it again over the fire, and dissolve in it, first, half 
an ounce of gum Arabic, and afterwards of alum and 
white sugar, each half an ounce. 

Blue Ink.—C hine.se blue, three ounces; oxalic add 
(pure), three-quarters of an ounce; gum Arabic, pow¬ 
dered, one ounce; distilled water, six pints. Mix. 

Bl.\ck Ink. —Sulphate of iron, calcined, six ounces; 
powdered nutgalls, two ounces ; powdered gum Arabic, 


two drachm.s. Mix a teaspoonful to a piut and a half 
of cold water. 

Turkey Carpet, to Clean. —Beat it well with a stick 
in the usual manner until all the dust is removed, then 
take out the stains, if any, with lemon or sorrel-juice. 
When thoroughly dry, rub it all over with the crumb 
of a hot wheaten loaf, and if the weather is very fine, 
let it hang out in the open air for a night or two. This 
treatment will revive the colors, and make the carpet 
appear equal to new. 

Extinction of Fires. —The safety of the inhabitants 
being ascertained, the first object at a fire should be the 
exclusion of all fresh and the confinement of all burnt 
air —suffocate the flames—remember that burnt air is as 
great, if not a greater enemy to combustion than even 
water: the one, till again mixed with oxygen, can never 
support flame ; the other, especially if poured on heated 
metal, is converted into its elements, the one hydrogen, 
in itself most inflammable, the other oxygen, the food of 
firo. For both purposes, of excluding the one air and 
confining the other, all openings should be kept as care¬ 
fully closed as pos.sible. An attempt should always be 
made to stop up the chimney-pots; wet rags, blankets, 
or an old carpet, will serve this purpose, and thereby 
confine a considerable quantity of burnt air. 

Vitriol Accidents are not uncommon in kitchens, as 
when oil of vitriol (improperly used for cleaning copper 
vessels) is let fall upon the hands, etc. In this case, if 
a little soda or potash be dissolved in water, or some 
fresh soap-boilers’ fees, and instantly applied, no injury 
whatever will occur to the person or clothes. 

An easy method of removing wine stains from table¬ 
cloths is to hold the stained part in milk while it is boil¬ 
ing on the fire. The stains will soon disappear. 

Tooth Powder.— We know of no better than finely 
powdered charcoal; it cleans the mouth mechanically 
and chemically. But as alone it is dusty, and not easily 
mixed with water, it may for this purpose be mixed 
with an equal weight of prepared chalk, and, if requisite, 
scented with a drop or two of oil of cloves. 

To Destroy Ants.— Ants that frequent houses or gar¬ 
dens may bo destroyed by taking flour of brimstone 
half a pound, and potash four ounces; set them in an 
iron or earthen pan over the fire till dissolved and 
united ; afterwards beat them to a powder and infuse a 
little of this powder in water ; and wherever you sprin¬ 
kle it the ants will die or fly the place. 

Portable Lemonade. —Take of tartaric acid, half an 
ounce ; loaf sugar, three ounces; essence of lemon, half 
a drachm. Powder the tartaric acid and the sugar very 
fine in a marble or Wedgwood mortar; mix them to¬ 
gether, and pour the essence of lemon upon them, by 
a few drops at a time, stirring the mixture after each 
addition, till the whole is added ; then mix them thor¬ 
oughly, and divide it into twelve equal parts, wrap¬ 
ping each up separately in a piece of white paper. 
When wanted for u.se, it is only necessary to dissolve 
it in a tumbler of cold water, and fine lemonade will be 
obtained, containing the flavor of the juice and peel of 
the lemon, and ready sweetened. 

Cheese Snaps. —Take a new loaf, hot from the oven, 
pull it in halves, dig out pieces about the size of a wal¬ 
nut with a fork, put them on a dish, and set in a quick 
oven to brown lightly. Stale bread can be used, but 
does not answer so well. This forms a pretty supper 
dish, and can be eaten with wine. 








A NEW YEAE AND NEW HOPES. 

The Present is only kno^vn to ns by the Past. We 
must look the Old Year in the face as ho is dying be¬ 
fore we can comprehend the great task imposed on the 
New Year in the burden he has to take up. 

Turn to the Frontispiece, where, in an allegorical 
illustration, you will read these lessons. 

At the top of the picture the palms of peace arc rocking 
the Infant Tear; there, too, is the emblem of promise, 
nursed by winged hopes and pious wishes. 

On the right side is the decrepit Old Tear, as a man 
on crutches, turning to gaze on his infant successor. Ah! 
the old year departs bui’dened with the sorrows of mil¬ 
lions, and scoffed at by a thankless world. But let us 
remember that his path was beset with difficulties. 

The New Year! Is there not a glorious opportunity 
before the New Year? “What will he do with it?” 

Look on the left side of the picture; see the little group 
of happy helpers, symbolizing the hopes and prayers 
of those who love peace; see them carrying away the 
weapons of warfare and ensigns of military strife, so 
that the influences of love and good-will may have room 
to work; and glance at the bottom of the plate; there 
are the emblems of happy meetings, of concord, pros¬ 
perity, and j oy. 

But tho centre Portrait is the magnet that will draw 
all true American hearts to feel that Union must be peace. 
Who can look on that august face, where passion is 
subjected to duty, and every lino and expression show 
the patriot who loved his whole country, and not feel 
that 

“Peace greatness best becomes.” 

Heaven grant our New Year’s dream may soon be 
realized! Then how dearly we shall enj oy the blessings 
of peace, with its bright anticipations, its leisure for 
mental improvement, and its wide range of benevolent 
interest that finds its best pleasures in the general hap- 
jiiness of society! 

Dr. Franklin’s old motto—“Take care of the minutes, 
and the hours will take care of themselves”—may be 
applied to a wider range of thought. Let every citizen 
take care of his or her own conscience, character, soul; 
keep these pure, right, and just, and the Commonwealth 
will take care of itself. 

We always approach our readers on these anniversa¬ 
ries with feelings akin to warm personal friendship and 
confidence. So many years have been given, or at least 
a large part of our time and thoughts, to the questions— 
What good can we do, what advantages offer to our sub¬ 
scribers ?—that the idea of contributing to their happi¬ 
ness lias become a necessary part, as it were, of our life. 
We trust this feeling is reciprocated. We believe our 
readers will welcome this first number of our new volume 
with kindly desires for the happiness of the Editors, and 
accept with pleasure onr sincere greetings and good 
wishes for the New Year, 1S63. 
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A NEW YEAK’S GIFT. SEE PLATE. 

“What though my heart be crowded close with objects 
dear nor few. 

Creep in, my little smiling babe; there’s still a niche 
for you.” 

Ah, yes; there is always room in the loving heart of 
womankind for the new baby ! It is this instinct of the 
sex which these three dear little girls are obeying, as 
each lets fall her choice holiday presents to gaze with 
yearning tenderness on the sweetest gift of the New 
I’ear, their own baby brother. “Isn’t he a darling?” 
they all exclaim. 

When our first mother went out, weeping sorrowfully, 
from her Paradise Garden, she carried in her heart, like 
a holy gift of perpetual youth and hope to humanity, 
the blessed promise that her “seed” should restore the 
lost glories of Eden. But Eve did not find her first-born 
what she anticipated. Why was this cross of her hopes ? 
Might it not have been caused by her over indulgence of 
Cain’s appetites and passions? Her unwise tenderness 
thus fostered his egotism and selfishness, till, when his 
brother Abel came and claimed a share in the mother’s 
love, the jealousy and hatred of the elder born was 
aroused, and never afterwards slumbered. 

Here is a subject demanding the inquiry of the edu¬ 
cator. We do not recollect that any writer has analyzed 
the effect which might be wrought on the sensitive na¬ 
ture of a young child, two or three years of age, who 
has been the worshipped of the nursery, when a new 
baby comes to displace the first idol. It is a terrible trial 
to an affectionate and indulged little child. 

Every young mother should watch carefully when her 
first-born is put away from her immediate tendence by 
the presence of a new claimant on her affections; she 
must see that the elder one is not made to feel forsaken, 
as the thoughtless words of servants, or visitors, even, 
would imply. She should never permit expressions of 
preference for the baby to bo made in the hearing of tho 
other, and all the changes which must be felt by the 
first autocrat of the nursery should .be made up to him 
by new enjoyments and resources for self-amusement. 
More than this, great pains must be taken to cultivate 
the tender feelings of love and care for his little brother 
or sister. 

Very much of tho real happiness of children depends 
on giving them something to do for themselves or for 
each other in promoting the means of amusement and 
happiness. Encourage them to do this, and praise and 
caress them when they show a spirit of generosity and 
self-sacrifice towards each other. It is an unspeakable 
blessing to a family if the mother has rightly trained her 
first-born; the child, son or daughter, is the index of 
the mother’s character in the household, and also of her 
capacity to mould the minds of her children. The ex¬ 
ample of this elder one, if right, leads all the others 
rightly, almost without the need of authority from the 
parents. 

Look at the trio of sisters in the plate, as they bend 
over their little baby brother! Will they not be almoH 
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like guardian angels to his opening life?—tending his 
steps, watching his wishes, keeping him from harm, and 
helping him, so far as they can, to become what they 
will surely believe he maybe if he tries—one of the best 
and noblest men in the land. 


HOUSEHOLD WORK. 

Women show their parts 

When they do make their ordered households know 
them. .Knowles. 

Those who read our Table for December (we hope all 
our friends have that number) will recollect the “ Letter 
from a Lady of Pennsylvania,” concerning the changes 
which, coming over our country, must aflfect the condi¬ 
tion and character of American women. 

We now give the thoughts and suggestions of another 
dear friend, whose excellent ideas on “ household work” 
will, we hope, make a deep impression on the hearts 
and minds of our readers. 

LETTER FROM A LADY OF NEW ENGLAND. 

My Dear Mrs. Hale; The Lady’s Book, which has 
always been foremost in every good word and work 
relating to women, seems to me a proper channel through 
which to express some of the sentiments, the exhorta¬ 
tions, the hopes, and the fears called out by this unhappy 
war, so far as women alone are concerned. 

The good which has been elicited out of evil, certainly 
among New England women (with whom mostly I have 
been conversant) is one of those mysterious Providences 
which make us feel that we know nothing about the 
management of the world or of human beings. When I 
have seen young creatures whose fingers have been too 
dainty all their lives long to do a useful thing; who 
not only did not know how to do a useful thing, but 
really piqued themselves on this delightful ignorance ; 
when I see such girls, heartily entering into the making 
of coarse shirts and drawers, and knitting coarse yarn 
for stockings : when I see them do this, not once, but all 
the spare hours, formerly given to idleness or to delicate 
fancy-work ; when I see these girls,whose only delight 
seemed to be a ball or a concert, to dress and be admired, 
patiently and industriously working away, week after 
week, at common clothes and the making of comfortable 
garments for the sick and wounded; when I hear the 
talk of these girhs, deeply interested in something apart 
from themselves, above themselves, relating to some¬ 
thing altogether aside and above the petty interests of 
daily life, and involving the highest contemplations of 
the human mind; when I look at this and at these, I 
feel that there is good in all evil, and that the regenera¬ 
tion of so many young hearts almost pays the price of 
blood and suffering. 

This war is to make widows and orphans, sisters with 
no brothers to care for them, mothers with no sons to 
uphold their age and comfort their infirmity. The 
whole face of society will be changed. How, then, shall 
women prepare for such a change, for such a new order 
of things? From being cherished they must uphold 
themselves; the wind that formerly must not blow 
rudely on their tender cheeks, will strike blastingly 
with the tempestuous force of poverty and desertion. 
Whatever the political re.sult may be of this war the 
social and domestic resnlts are inevitable. It is of no 
use to thrust them aside; better look them souarelv in 
the face. ‘ ^ 

It seems to me there will gradually and imperceptibly 
open a way for these mothers, daughters, and sisters to 
maintain themselves, merely from the circumstance of 
their sex being in excess of the other, for a long future. 
Many of the occupations which have heretofore been 
monopolized by men, but which are suited much better 
to the strength and ability of women, will be open to 
women. Work of all sorts will be necessary and fash- 
innal)le. If it is fashionable now to strew the drawing-¬ 
rooms with blue shirts and brown stocking yarn • if the 
belle comes to receive her morning calls with her knit¬ 
ting m her hand, much more will.it be fashionable to 
continue to labor when that labor shall be sanctified 
with deeper than patriotic motives, with higher and 
closer impulses than a country’s love. 

It is well for our young girls to look forward to this 
state of things. Not despondently, not fearfully, but 
hopefully, fearles8ly..cheorfully. Betterathousand time.s 
that you “ wear out” in the quick attrition of active exer¬ 
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tion than to “ rust out” in the inane idleness of a useless 
existence. If to be a cherished and petted wife bo de¬ 
nied you, you can still be a helpful sister, a devoted 
daughter, or a cheerful, patient, and soothing companion 
to a wounded or helpless husband. 

We know—for even in the middle of the blind rush 
there was virtue enough in the country to say and feel 
it—we know that we have drifted, as a people, far out 
of sight of the principles of our fathers, on which the 
country was settled and this republic founded. We 
have been warned, over and over, that we were going 
down to ruin, through the corruptions of prosperity, as 
fast as we could possibly go. We heard the voice of 
prophecy and of denunciation ; the “ Wo upon this 
goodly land I ” We heard, but we folded our hands, and 
said : “ Apres nous le deluge.” But the deluge has come 
upon tLS, the guilty ones, and not on our innocent 
children; for them opens a brighter path through suf¬ 
fering. No more luxury or pampering, no more laziness 
and dissatisfaction; but, instead, cheerful labor, forti¬ 
tude, and Christian dignity. For one, I rejoice in the 
prospect of new virtue in the body politic, beginning, as 
it must and ought, with women. If they must give up, 
during their whole lives, the pleasing task of decorating 
their persons, and even in some measure of adorning 
their minds, still they will have gained immeasurably 
in mental elevation, and their whole plane of action 
and thought be far higher. 

There is a large class of single women who will be 
thrown out of employment by this war. There will be 
more teachers than schools ; more instructors of music 
than pupils or pianos ; more ready to give drawing 
lessons than children to avail themselves of such bles¬ 
sings. This state of things will necessitate a broader 
and different field of action for these women. 

In the increased and factitious refinement of manners 
. and employment in the country, all the pleasantest part 
of domestic life has long been sacrificed, and an imitation 
of European style substituted. In the sparse condition 
of our native population, it has been necessary to employ 
emigrant labor for all domestic purposes. This has 
had a bad effect on both employer and employed. I 
could dwell on this at great length, and yet it can not be 
necessary. You hear constantly pathetic lamentations 
over the “old nurses,” the “old help” (when servants 
were not) that were so faithful, so friendly, so to be re¬ 
lied on at all times; and mournful chats over the faith¬ 
less cook who left you that morning without warning, 
or the ungrateful waitress, who “ won’t stay under two 
dollars and a half.” 

There will be a better opening for labor for the large 
class of efficient and active young women in domestic 
service. Hitherto, they have declined to enter into 
competition with emigrants, and have chosen—partly 
with a laudable, and partly with a foolish pride—rather 
to confine themselves to needle work and teaching, than 
to enter the lists of active household labor with for¬ 
eigners. 

Everybody who Is at all conversant with the real 
state of the country (I mean as distinct from the city) 
knows that there is always a glad opening and liberal 
remuneration for domestic service. For Americans, much 
more. There is friendly interest and attachment, I 
should be very glad, for one, to see the days of almost 
feudal distinction, which have obtained during the last 
thirty years among us, abolished; and the old times 
returned where to aid and serve in the family, was 
associated with no degradation, but, on the contrary, 
with pleasure on both sides. 

Then there will not be so much starving in city attics, 
because women prefer to make shirts for fourpenceapiece 
to washing dish^ and cooking dinners for two dollars a 
week. They will feel a proper self-respect and self¬ 
appreciation which will not bo lowered by sweeping the 
house, or speaking properly to their employers. A new 
state of feeling and interest will spring up among all. 
Wo shall all be grateful for aid, and glad in our turn to 
aid others. Heretofore wo have been hard. There has 
been no possible room for kindly feeling or interest 
beyond the day, for domestic service, which was liable 
to cease at any hour, when increased wages called, and 
where interest was the sole propelling motive. We 
acknowledged that it could not be helped ; that it could 
not be expected ; that it should be otherwise. Still, 
we mourned over the good old days when everything 
was so different! 

I appi’ehend that in the immediate future of our coun- 
try, there will be a closer inweaving of all clas.ses, 
through the intense and common intei'est in the general 
good. There will be more ujiliolding and assi.sting of 
those who need it. A development of character from 
within is better than any amount of encouragement 
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from withont; .and persons who cannot bo or would not 
be benefited by public aid, are inexpressibly consoled 
and fortified by private sympathy and encouragement. 
They begin to feel themselves strong and able to cope 
with life ; nay, more, to feel that labor is itself a dignity 
and a blessing; and that to adapt themselves to the 
kind of labor most healthful for them, is the truest dig¬ 
nity as well as common sense. 

MEMORIAL 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled :— 

Whereas, there are now more than hoo millions of 
children in our country destitute of the opportunity of 
education, demanding sixty thousand teachers to supply 
them at the same ratio as is common in our best educated 
sections, your memorialists beg to call your attention to 
those considerations:— 

1. That while the Great West, California, and the wide 
Ocean, invite young men to wealth and adventure, and 
while the labors of the school-room ofier so little recom¬ 
pense or honor, the sixty thousand teachers needed can¬ 
not be obtained from their ranks, and therefore the 
young women of our country must become teachers of 
the common schools, or these must be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education show 
that women are the best teachers, and that in those States 
where education is most prosperous, the average of 
female teachers to that of the other sex is Q.sfive to one. . 

3. That while, as a general rule, women are not ex¬ 
pected to support families, nor to pay from their earnings 
to support the State, they can afford to teach for a smaller 
compensation than men, and therefore funds bestowed 
to educate female teachers gratuitously will, in the end, 
prove a measure of economy, and at the same time will 
tend to render education more universal and more ele¬ 
vated by securing the best class of teachers at a mode¬ 
rate expense. 

4. That those most willing to teach are chiefly found 
in the industrial class, which, as yet, has received few 
favors from National or State Legislatures. 

5. That providing such gratuitous advantages for wo¬ 
men to act as educators, will secure a vast number of 
well educated teachers, not by instituting a class of 
celibates, but by employing the unoccupied energies of 
thousands of young women from their school-days to the 
period of marriage | while, at the same time, they will 
thus be qualifying themselves for the most arduous du¬ 
ties of their future domestic relations. 

In view of those considerations, your memorialists 
petition that three or four millions of acres of the 
PUBLIC NATIONAL DOMAINS be sot apart to endow at least 
one Normal School in every State, for the gratuitous 
education of Female Teachers. 

These institutions could be modelled and managed in 
each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants, and young 
ladies of every section would bo trained as instructors 
for children in their own vicinity. This would be found 
of immense advantage in the States where schools have 
hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domains are 
devoted to national aggrandizements, or physical advan¬ 
tages, we humbly petition that a moderate share may 
be conferred to benefit the Daughters of our Republic, 
and thus at the same time to provide Educators for two 
millions of its most neglected children. 

Books for Birthdays, Holidays, and Home Read- 
ING, —The list of expensive books, prepared expressly 
for the holiday season, has greatly diminished, much to 


the advantage of bettor literature, and also as preventing 
useless expense. This year new books of all descrip¬ 
tions are few, compared with our “halcyon days of 
peace.” Still, there must be gifts fbr Christmas and 
New Year, and those who wish to find a worthy literary 
souvenir for a Christian lady (old or young), which 
shall have an impressive interest for the present and be 
a rich addition to the family library, let them select 
the five volumes of Dr. Cummings’ works, lately repub¬ 
lished in Netv York.* 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION: or. Things Coming on 
the Earth. 2Yols. 

THE GREAT PREPARATION: or, Redemption Draw- 
elh Nigh. In 2 Vols. 

TEACH US TO PRAY. 1 Yol. 

These books are wonderful productions, and breathe 
the true spirit of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The style 
is perfect of its kind, clear, cogent, impressive, and yet 
simple and tenderly careful of offences. The subjects 
discussed are the highest, noblest, and of most awful 
import to the whole human race. Upward flights which 
the greatest poet would not dare attempt are here opened 
to our view; grand and awful scenes that no human 
genius could conceive or delineate are here shown, 
through the veil of prophesy, to be surely approaching. 
Every true Christian, who believes what the Great Re¬ 
deemer (They shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.— Matt. 
XXIV. 30.) declared to his followers should happen ought 
to read these books. 

MY SHIP. 

In the purple flush of the twilight dim, 

Way out on the ocean’s most distant rim, 

I wacch for my ship in her gallant trim. 

Pray tell me, good friends, have you seen my ship. 

Her satin sails in the blue ocean dip ? 

I say sometimes with a quivering lip. 

“What’s the captain’s name?” they ask, with a smile, 
And I know they ’re wondering all the while 
At my sad question, so quaint in its style. 

My ship’s the most royal you e’er did behold. 

And Strength was the name of the captain bold. 

And Health was the freight, of value untold. 

Some years ago, on a drear stormy day, 

She spread her bright sails and flew far away ; 

Oh watch for her coming, good sailor, I pray. 

Toward the lake of the Sunrise she turned her bow. 

And the blue waves surged round her shining prow, 

’Tis graved on my brain, I see it now. 

So o’er that dark ocean I still keep my eye, 

I ’ll watch for my ship till the day that I die ; 

I ’ve faith she will come though I do not know why. 

Then watch for her coming, good sailor, I pray. 

Be sure that you tell me the very same day. 

And whether she’s anchored in river or bay. 

Estelle. 

Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America, 
FOR Foreign Lands.— We have had encouraging Re¬ 
ports from Mrs. Mason since her return to her School for 
Karen girls. All her labors in regard to the Karens are 
prospering. Our missionary. Miss Sarah A. Marston, 
who went out, October, 1861, to found a School for Bur- 
man girls at Tounghoo, has been successful: her school 
is established: also five native women are also employed 
as teachers of children at different mission stations in the 
East. These teachers, except Mrs. Mason, are paid by 

* Mr. Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. The vol¬ 
umes a’-e bound in handsome style, the paper good, and 
lype fair, making a valuable gift for a lady’s library. 
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our “ Womau’s Union,” etc. It is encouraging to record 
that the collections have been successful. The ladies of 
New York and Boston aro ready with their funds ; those 
of Philadelphia will not be /ound wanting. But the 
hopes we cherished of assistance from ladies in the 
Western States have not yet been fulfilled. We still 
hope that contributions of “Fancy articles and of Chil¬ 
dren’s clothing,” which can be sold by ladies at our 
missionary stations to much advantage, will be for¬ 
warded. Boxes or packages may be sent to the Editress 
of the Lady’s Book. 


of the ladies of her own State, “for the instruction and 
entertainment afforded them by the Lady’s Book wish¬ 
ing us “all prosperity and happiness in the future.” 

Such friends, we feel sure, are with us to-day; we 
wish them all a Happy New Year, 

We don’t return poetry even if stamps are sent; can't 
afford the time. Those who send poetry must keep a 
copy. Consult this department and you will see whether 
it is accepted or rejected. 

“ Mary Mayfield.” A letter sent to your address, 
Saratoga Spring.s, N. Y. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s BoARDixa and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1826 Kittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year ; its 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist¬ 
ants employed are of the best class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample oj)portunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Pri^nceton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 

To OUR Correspondents.— We have accepted these 
articles: “Both Sides”—“Faithful to the end”—“Dis¬ 
enchanted”—“ John Broad”—“At Sea at Night”—“Is 
Genius desirable?”—“ Homes and Husbands”—“ Peace, 
be Still”—“Aunt Rachel”—and “Reminiscences.” 

These articles are declined: “Unreal”—“A Wish”— 
“My School” (a stamp must be sent when an answer is 
requested)—“Music of the Heart”—“Jane Archer”— 
“The Golden Gate”—“Agnes Day” (worth publishing, 
but we have no room)-“The Zophyr”—“Sunrise'’— 
“My Wife” (has some beautiful imagery and the senti¬ 
ment is tender and holy, but the rhythm is defective)— 
“Fortunetellers and their Victims”—“ The Way of Life” 
— “ Edgetools” — “My Playmates” — “Energy is the 
great lever of success”—“Stories”—“Beggars in the 
Street”—and “ Come to me” and the other poem. 

We hoped to have reported on all the MSS. in our 
hands ; but are compelled for 'v<"ant of time to postpone 
a number till next month. 

And now wo take pleasure in expressing onr thanks 
to the many warm friends who have contributed to our 
pages during the past year. The letters which pour in 
their tributes of encouragement are most welcome now, 
when many circumstances are adverse to literary suc¬ 
cess. We are glad to find that our magazine does not 
lose its interest,, eve-n when it is old, as our friends often 
assure us that the Lady’s Book, in bound volumes, is 
treasured in their family libraries. A charming letter 
from Mrs. T. K. says: “Often when unfurnished with 
books to my taste I turn to your magazines, published 
years ago, and always find some new beauties.” The 
lady goes on to thank us for herself and also in the name 


talijj gtprlnuiit. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Beds, Covering, etc. of Infants.— Children, if al¬ 
lowed to sleep alone, should have bedding sufficiently 
soft to prevent injurious and disagreeable pressure, and 
the covering should be sufficient to protect from cold. 
But at the same time, excessive covering and over-heat¬ 
ing should be carefully guarded against. Indeed, as 
things are generally managed, there is much more dan¬ 
ger of over-heating than of cold. 

“ It is too much the custom,” as Dr. Condie truly re¬ 
marks, “to lay an infant when asleep—with its body 
warmly clad—in a feather bed, and to cover it carefully 
with a thick blanket or two. The consequence is, that 
in mild weather, or in a warm room, a copious perspira¬ 
tion is quickly produced, which, besides weakening the 
child, exposes it to catarrhal or even more dangerous 
affections, when, upon its awaking, it is exposed to the 
air of the room, or perchance to the draft from an open 
door or window.” There can be no doubt that many of 
the colds, croups, and bowel affections of children are 
produced in the manner indicated by our writer. To 
avoid these evils, children should sleep on a good thick 
hair or cotton mattress, and the covering should bo just 
heavy enough to prevent chilliness. Of the two ex¬ 
tremes there is more danger from too much heat than 
from cold. 

Feather beds should be entirely and forever banished 
from the nursery. They retain too much heat ; they 
interfere with the electric currents of the body; they 
are a reservoir of offensive and contagious matters ; and 
they are well calculated to occasion deformity in young 
children by their softness and compre.'ssibility. Pillows 
of feathers are particularly objectionable. “Occasion¬ 
ally it happens, that when a young infant is placed in a 
soft feather bed with a thick soft pillow, its own weight 
causes it to slip, so that its head is brought entirely be¬ 
neath the external coverings, and, in common with its 
body, becomes so completely buried in the feathers as to 
endanger suffocation.” Another great objection to soft 
feather pillows is that they keep the head excessively 
warm, thus exposing the child to colds, eruptions on 
the scalp and behind the ears, and oven to inflammation 
of the brain, an affection to which young children aro 
peculiarly prone. 

To guard against these serious dangers, pillows should 
be made, like the beds, of hair or cotton, and they should 
be flat, so as to raise the head but slightly above the level 
of the body, thus avoiding the difficulty of slipping down, 
and the deformity of round shoulders. The faces of 
children should never be covered when asleep or awake, 
and every impediment to the free circulation of air 
should be removed. 
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Infants Should Sleep with Mother, etc.— For tho 
first mouth, or two of their existeuce, inlants should 
sleep with the mother. At this tender age they cannot 
generate sufficient heat of themselves without such a 
quantity of covering-as to prove injurious by its weight. 
But after the first few months, tho child should be placed 
in a cradle or cot by itself. The practice of leaving 
children to sleep with old and infirm persons is attended 
with the most serious difficulties. It is a well-estab¬ 
lished fact that old and diseased persons of feeble vital 
powers will abstract from the vitality of younger and 
more healthy persons when brought in contact with, or 
close proximity to them. This must certainly predis¬ 
pose strongly to disease; while children thus exposed 
are liable to contract actual disease from imbibing the 
foul secretions, and breathing the impure air arising 
from diseased persons. On the same principle, the 
kissing and fondling of children by diseased people, 
strangers, and servants should bo avoided. 


fittrEri} 


Books by Mail.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, wo offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention tho name of the 
publisher. 

From Petf.rson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ANDREE BE TAVERNEY; or, The Downfall of French 
Monarchy. la two volumes. Being the final conclu¬ 
sion of tho “Countess of Charny,” “The Memoirs of 
a Physician,” “Queen’s Necklace,” and “ Six Years 
Later.” By Alexander Dumas, author of the “Iron 
Mask,” etc. etc. Written in its author’s best vein, this 
is undoubtedly the most exciting and absorbing novel 
of the series to which it belongs, and of which it is tho 
conclusion. Price 50 cents per volume. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE PHANTOM BOUQUET. A Papvlar Treatise on 
the Art. of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed-vessels, and 
Adapting them to Embellish the Home of Taste. By Ed¬ 
ward Parri.sh, Member of the Academy of Natural Sci¬ 
ences of Philadelphia, etc. etc. The author has kindly 
furnished to the lovers of artistic recreation this little 
volume, giving as complete information concerning the 
process of skeletonizing leaves and seed-vessels as can 
be conveyed by words. We have no doubt many of our 
young friends who would gladly ^devote a portion of 
their leisure time to an employment so pleasing, will 
avail themselves of this assistance in preparing and 
grouping the delicate, lace-like bouquets which are at- 
once so beautiful and so easily obtained. Price 75 cents. 

THE BOOK OP DAYS. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. Wo have 
received the above numbers of this valuable work. We 
are certain that every one who could secure a single 
number of this work would subscribe for it at once. 
Price 15 cents per part. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.®DIA. Nos. 53 and 54, 
with engravings. This Encyclopajdia, when finished, 
will be a most valuable library work. The minds of the 
most eminent men in Europe are engaged upon it, and it 
is iu its detail very full and satisfactory. Each number 
is a study iu itself; we would want no better work to 


employ our spare hours upon. The quantity of infor¬ 
mation to be derived from its perusal is incalculable. It 
is an invaluable work. Price 15 cents per part. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia;— 

ORLEY FARM: A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, au¬ 
thor of “ North America,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “ The 
Bertrams,” etc. etc. Trollope has excelled himself in 
the present work. It is by far the best of his productions 
that we have yet read. It is especially a character 
novel, and each figure is boldly and strikingly personi¬ 
fied. Some portions of the book, on this account, remind 
us of Dickens. Lady Mason, the heroine, is a woman 
that challenges admiration at tho same time that she 
repulses. Sir Peregrine Orme is one of the noblest 
specimens of the English gentry. Mrs. Orme is so gen¬ 
tle, so forgiving, so truly womanly and Christian-like, 
and carries all these qualities to such a degree, that Ave 
cannot help wondering at the boldness of the author for 
flying in the face of generally received sentiment, in thus 
daring to describe her. We cannot think of undertaking 
a description of tho plot, but we cordially commend the 
book to our readers. It is finely illustrated by J. E. 
Millais. Price $1 25. 

A MANUAL OF INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR OBJECT LESSONS, in a Course of Elementary In¬ 
struction. Adapted to the Use of the School and Family 
Charts, and other aids in Teaching. By Marcius Will- 
son, author of “Willson’s Historical Series,” “School 
and Family Readers,” etc. etc. • We have given this 
work a careful consideration, both as to the theory upon 
which it is based, and tho matter it contains. Though 
it is daring enough to propose a thorough reform in our 
present system of education, wo are yet sufficiently con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of such a reform, to be willing to 
sustain it in all it proposes. Its plan is to depend less 
on the use of the memory of the pupil alone, and to de¬ 
velop and strengthen his perceptive faculties. We 
believe this book will prove an invaluable aid to the 
teacher who comprehends its purpo.se, and is ready to 
adopt its suggestions ; though no good teacher will roly 
upon it altogether, but will see the advantage of carry¬ 
ing out the principle to an unlimited extent, drawing 
upon his own resources, in every branch of science. 
Price $1 00. 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, Comprising a Discussion of 
the various Means of Acquiring and Retaining Know¬ 
ledge, and Avoiding Error. By P. McGregor, A. M. The 
system of logic here presented Is remarkable for clear¬ 
ness, precision, and compact fulness. We cannot call 
to mind any similar work so well calculated to meet the 
wants of students. Without any effort at simplicity of 
language or style, its author has succeeded in making 
his book one that can be understood by those who are 
expected to apply to it for assistance. As a general 
thing, our “ systems of logic,” hitherto, have not pos¬ 
sessed this desideratum to a noticeable extent. Price 
$1 00 . 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. NICHOLAS MURRAY, D. D. 
(KIRWAN). By Samuel Irenseus Prime, author of 
“ Travels in Europe and the Ea.st,” “ Letters from Switz¬ 
erland,” etc. etc. The biography of a clergyman, who, 
at onetime, enjoyed quite an extensive reputation in the 
religious world. It is written in a familiar and easy 
style, and the materials furnished its author have been 
sufficiently well arranged. The work has evidently 
been a labor of love, and the friendly spirit thijs evoked 
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gives to the book a gentle charm that it might not other¬ 
wise have possessed. Price $1 00. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Ministei' qf the 
National Scotch Churchy London. Illustrated hy his 
Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. The 
lives of clergymen, generally speaking, present few in¬ 
cidents calculated to render the record of them univer¬ 
sally attractive. The life of the subject of this biography 
cv>uld not rightly be called an exception to the general 
rule. Nevertheless Mrs. Oliphant has invested the his¬ 
tory of the comparatively uneventful career of the pious 
and eloquent Irving with attractions which will go far 
to procure for it a wider circle of readers than usually 
falls to the lot of works similar in character. We know 
of no more striking picture of an earnest, faithful, in¬ 
domitable, hard-working minister than this interesting 
volume affords. Price $3 00. 

From Sheldon & Co., Now York, through Smith, 
English, & Co., Philadelphia■ 

MIRIAM. By Marion Harlaud. Marion Harland is 
one of the few American authoresses whose names and 
fames have had something more than an ephemeral ex¬ 
istence. The public acknowledged her genius when, a 
few years ago, “ Alone,” was issued from the press. 
Other authors have made as brilliant commencements, 
but have neglected to fallow them up altogether, or their 
second efforts have been such signal failures, that their 
names were quickly buried in obscurity. But not so the 
gifted lady of which we speak. Wo have now her fifth 
work before us, though we trust it is far from being the 
climax of her literary labors. “Miriam” is a ti-uly 
womauly book, but bearing throughout its pages the 
evidence of the pen of a high-souled, intelligent, and 
Christian woman. The character of Miriam is a noble 
conception, and ably illustrated. She is altogether dif¬ 
ferent from the namby-pamby class of girls which nove¬ 
lists too frequently con.sider as being especially qualified 
for heroines. Miriam is characterized by energy, strength 
of purpose, dignity, and rare intellectual gifts, combined 
with qualities which are considered as being more espe¬ 
cially feminine. And, most wonderful, most commend¬ 
able, she is no beauty. What Miriam is as a woman, 
such is Neale Thorne, the hero, as a man. A lively va¬ 
riety to the theme is the little chatter-box, Mrs. Fry, with 
her many good intentions, and her frequent journeys to 
the “ valley of humiliation.” The story is ingeniously 
arranged; and though everything is not just as you 
might wish it—for instance, you wish Mrs. Hartley 
might open her eyes to the true character of her grace¬ 
less son—still the reading of the book affords one intense 
pleasure. The prestige of Marion Harlaad’s name is a. 
suflicient guarantee for its merits, while we believe this 
work will be pronounced better than her previous ones. 
Price $1 25. 

SERMONS. Preached and Revised by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. Seventh 8erie.s. The admirers of the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon will find in this volume twenty-two ser¬ 
mons, exhibiting, in a marked manner, all the peculi¬ 
arities of style and thought which have rendered their 
author so popular. Price $1 00. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illusti-ated 
with numerous Maps and Engravings. Yol. IV. North¬ 
ern Colonies. The series of little histories to which this 
volume belongs, promises to bo most useful and instruct¬ 
ive, as well as entertaining. It presents to the youth of 
our time a source of information of which they should 
not hesitate to make a good use. The contents of the 
VOL. LXVI.—9 


present volume comprise a full account of the early set¬ 
tlement of New York and the New England colonies. 
We should be better pleased with these histories, had 
not Mr. Abbott, evidently acting upon some peculiar 
notion of his own about the dryness of such things, 
almost entirely discarded the use of dates. Price 75 
cents. 

From Ticknob & Fields, Boston, through Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

EYES AND EARS. By Henry Ward Beecher. This 
book is a collection of short sketches, essays, etc., origi¬ 
nally written for newspaper publication. They are 
lively, amusing, and sentimental by turns, and not un¬ 
worthy of a reading ; though we almost wonder at their 
being thought of sufficient importance, by either author 
or publisher, of being preserved in book form. Articles 
written thus on demand, from week to week, should bo 
read at once, as soon as prepared, or else, however brih 
liaut and sparkling they may have been, like soda- 
water, they are apt to become insipid when the effer¬ 
vescence has passed off. Price $1 25. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. A 
choice little volume in blue and gold, containing the 
complete poetical works of this famous American humor¬ 
ist. Let those who wish to laugh, as well as those who 
wish to make a valuable addition to their poetical li¬ 
brary, be grateful to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for the 
means of gratification afforded them. Price 88 cents. 

From T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia;— 

THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. By Coventry Patmore, 
author of “ The Angel in the House,” etc. The admirers 
of the author of that exquisite little domestic poem, 
“The Angel in the House,” will find many of the cha¬ 
racteristics in the present volume which gave to that 
work its chief attraction. Coventry Patmore, however, 
does not seem to us an improving poet. His first work 
is, to our mind, his best. In “The Victories of Love,” 
he has adopted a style of rhyming that is entirely too 
easy for the purposes of poetry. If the various epistles 
which form this present volume had been given to us 
without rhyme, and with no attempt at metre, they 
would certainly have sounded better, and, in all proba¬ 
bility, would have pleased a larger number of readers 
than they will in their present shape. Price 50 cents. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston :— 

THE ALDEN BOOKS. Illustrated. By Joseph Alden, 
D. D., comprising— ^ 

The Cardinal Flower ; cmd Other Tales. 

The Light-Hearted Girl ; a Tale fen' Children. 

The Lost Lamb ; and The Burial of the First Born. 

The Reverend author has done faithful service in the 
cause of family happiness by devoting his thoughts and 
time to the preparation of this series of books for the 
young. The stories are very interesting, full of wise 
sentiment and cheerful hope; they are entertaining as 
Fairy Tales, yet instructive even to mature Christian.s. 
The style is simple and natural, and the words so fitly 
chosen that while the youngest reader can comprehend 
the meaning, the scholar’s taste will feel the books are 
from tho pen of a good and learned man. The publish¬ 
ers have made up the set in beautiful style. 

REWARD CARDS, fi’om tho same publi.shers, are 
pretty and useful In Family instruction and Sunday 
Schools. 
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From Carter & Brothers, New York:— 

YESPER. By Madame tlie Countess de Gasparin. Our 
readers will remember the notice of a former w^ork by 
this fascinating writer—“ The Near and the Heavenly 
Horizons”—in our Table of last February. This new 
book, “ Yesper,” has the same tender sentiment of love 
for God’s works and trust in his mercy, which made the 
first work so charming. Madame de Gasparin paints in 
words, and this charming little book will find, as her 
other one did, thousands of readers. It deserves them. 

NED MANTON; or. The Cottage by the Stream. By 
A. L. 0. E. We need not waste words in commending a 
book for children which has the initials of this popular 
writer. We think her books among the best which are 
focind in our Sunday Schools, and for Sunday reading. 

LITTLE WALTER OF WYALUSING. By a Guest in 
“ the old castle.” This is an American book, the story 
of a little boy, whose short life of less than seven years 
has formed a very interesting sketch. The touching 
trait is the tender love which the character of this child 
awakened in the hearts of all who knew him. 


inbtp Jrm-Cjiair. 


Godey for January. —The first number of the sixty- 
sixth volume—a holiday number. Wo give a list of the 
prominent embellishments: “A New Year’s Gift,” 
which is an engraving we think will be understood and 
ajipreciated. A further notice of it will be found else¬ 
where. “ New Year,” an emblematical plate of the past 
aaid present season. If this picture wore not otherwise 
beautiful, it would be valuable to every family for the 
very admirable likeness of Washington, taken from 
Stuart’s celebrated painting. Our Fashion-plate con¬ 
tains five beautiful figures; those plates praise them¬ 
selves. The “ Daisy travelling or winter hood,” is the 
best piece of color printing we have ever given. Wo 
publish in this number the “ Old Sewing-Machine.” In 
the February number we shall give the “ New Sewing- 
Machine.” In addition to the above will be found dresses, 
hoods, crochet-work, braiding and embroidery patterns, 
fancy ties, braided slipper, headdresses, toilet pin¬ 
cushions, cloaks, an alphabet of letters, pocket for la¬ 
dy’s dress, pincushion, and about fifty other articles, 
designed expressly for the ladies’, work-table. This is 
a specimen of what we mean to do this year. With 
thanks for former favors wo wish all our old friends a 
Happy New Year. 

The Price of Clubs. —Owing to tho increased price of 
paper, unprecedented in this country, we shall be obliged 
to advance the price of clubs, commencing with the is¬ 
suing of the February number, as follows; One copy, 
$3. Two copies, $5. Three copies, $6. Five copies, $10. 
Eleven copies, $20; no extra copy given. Even at this 
price there will be no profit on clubs. We can give our 
readers no idea of the panic in paper. One month it will 
be one price, the next month twenty per cent, will be 
added to tho price, and the next twenty more; and 
what will be the eventual price it is at present impossi¬ 
ble to say. Canada clubs of five subscribers only, and 
no extra copy, $11 25, which includes the postage. 

Our price to dealers will also be Increased. 

The Price op Newspapers. —The Rockport Repiiblic 
has the following in reference to the increase of the price 
of newspapers:— 


“ Most of the large daily newspapers in Western New 
York have advanced the price of the issues. An editor 
of a leading New York daily informed us last week that 
the publishers in that city would soon follow suit. 
Many of the country journals have also been published 
at increased prices. The advance is caused mainly by 
the advance in printing stock.” 

We ask attention to our advertisement for 1863, pub¬ 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give somo general idea of what the 
liady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary ftir 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers aud 
the public know that we will publish the best lady's 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. We are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage,we have received for tho last thirty- 
three years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 

Marion Harland. —We call attention to the first por¬ 
tion of the story of ” Husks” in this number. We think 
that our subscribers will say, when they have finished 
tho story, that it is her best. 

From present appearances this will be our largest 
subscription year. Wo wish that the price of paper 
would allow it to bo a more profitable one. 

Notice to those who Send us Drafts or Checks.— 
Be particular, when you purchase a draft or check to 
send us, that the same has the proper stamp affixed to it 
by tho person from whom you procure it. 

Extracts from the Law. 

“ Stamps must be affixed to all documents by the party 
issuing the same.” 

“The person using or affixing a stamp must write 
thereupon tho Initials of his name, and the date when 
used.” 

“The i>enalty for making, signing, or issuing any 
instrument, document, or paper of any kind without the 
same having thereon a stamp to denote the duty is $50, 
and such a paper will be invalid and of no effect.” 

Any check on a bank, or sight draft, over $20 requires 
a two cent stamp; $20 and under no stamp is required. 

Club Rates. — Godoy’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s 
Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s Lady’s Book aud 
Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. All three of these 
magazines, one year, $6. Godey and Madame Demo- 
rest’s Quarterly Book of Fashions and Patterns, one 
year, $3. 

Literary Associations. —^We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in anyway. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

A GENTLEMAN in England onoe died suddenly while he 
was writing a letter to his brother. When his executor 
found the letter among his papers, he finished and 
signed it as follows: “ While I was writing this, I fell 
dead. Your affectionate brother, - 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

At this writing the city is being Gottschalked, and 
concerts and soirees rule the day. Opera is looming up, 
however, and the year will not go out without permit¬ 
ting us a taste. But, while waiting for the legitimate, 
Who shall forbid us enjoying the burlesque, as it is 
fcmud at the Eleventh Street Opera House ? Everything 
is well managed there. Even Dambolton’s famous 
troupe, which used to set the London crazy, were 
nothing compared with Carncross & Dixoy’s. Carncross 
is a sweet singer; and Bixey—well, we heard a lady 
say there is but one Dixey. And then the Burlesque 
Monster Concert, got up in the style of Jullien’s! If 
there could be a better mimic of Jullien in all his re¬ 
markable exaggerations as an impresario than Frank 
Moran—we beg his pardon, Signor Moranio—we should 
like to see him. Caricatured or not, there is good music 
down Eleventh Street. Their overtures and choru.'^cs 
would shame some orchestras and singers wo have 
heard at the Academy. 

The Opercdio World. —For the purpose of familiarizing 
young piano players with the best music from operas, 
Firth, Pond, & Co., of New York, are now issuing a fine 
publication with the above title. Each number is com¬ 
plete, and contains two or three gems from some opera. 
Those we have seen are La Favorita, L’Elisir d’Amore, 
Anna Boleiia, Satanella, Luisa Miller, and Nabucodono- 
Price of each 25 cents, on receipt of which we will 
purchase and mail to any address. 

Neto Song.9 and Ballads.—E. Tolman & Co., Boston, 
have just published a pretty song, Minnie Ray; a beau¬ 
tiful ballad. Can I Go, Dearest Mother? by Covert; 
Angels, my Darling, will Rock thee to Sleep, sung by 
the Barker family; The Angels’ Call, song by Oechs- 
ner; and Ferdinand Mayer’s arrangement of We are 
Coming, Father Abram, or Three Hundred Thousand 
More, adapted as a song or quartette* Price of each 25 
cents. 

The new songs from Firth, Pond, & Co.’s press are 
Mother, Oh Sing me to Rest, in the style of Rock me to 
Sleep, 25 cents. I ’ll be Home To-Morrow, new ballad 
by S. C. Foster, 2.'5. Come in and Shut the Door, and 
The Last Broadside, two beautiful songs by Fred Buck- 
ley, of Buckley’s Opera Troupe, each 25. Oh Let me 
Shed one Silent Tear, author of Cottage by the Sea, 35. 
Gcxmrades, Touch the Elbow, same author, 25. There’s 
Beauty in the Summer Flower, an exquisite quartette 
by Laurence, 10 pages, 50 cents. 

Pieces, eic.—The same publishers issue splendid 
vai-iations on the army air, Marching Along, by Grobo, 
10 pages, 50 cents. Himmel’s Battle Prayer, transcribed 
by Julius E. Muller, 35; and a charming bagatelle by 
G. Wm. Warren, Harry’s Mu.sic Box, 25 cents. 

The popular air, Adams and Liberty, as played by the 
military bands, is published by H. Tolman & Co., who 
adso issue at the same price (35 cents) a fine transcrip¬ 
tion by Baumbach of Louis’ exquisite nocturne. De¬ 
parted Days ; at 25 cents, Porini’s Hilton Head Waltz; 
at 40 Magdalena, new fantaisie, by the author of The 
Maiden’s Prayer; and at 50 cents a splendid new set 
cxf waltzes by Strauss, entitled Gedankonfiug (stray 
thoughts), 11 pages. 

yew Music hythe Editor.—We have just published new 
editions of our own songs, Beautiful Valley (third edi¬ 
tion in a few weeks); Poor Ben the Piper (seventh edi¬ 
tion) ; 0 Lady, Touch those Chords Again; The xMinstrel's 
Grave; and The Passing Bell, or Home Returning from 


the Wars. Price 25 cents each, or we will send the five 
to any address for $1 00. 

The Musical Editor will continue to purchase and 
mail any music ordered, or will cheerfully give any in¬ 
formation requested concerning music. In these Christ¬ 
mas and New Year holiday times especially our friends 
making presents should draw largely from the above 
list, or the lists in past numbers of the Book, as a fine 
assortment of music makes one of the most acceptable of 
presents. Address, at Philadelphia, 

J. ST.4Rii Holloway. 

SE2n) ME A Specimen Number.— We never hesitate to 
send a specimen when we think that it is honestly 
asked for; but here is another attempt at imposition. A 
man writes to us from a town in Ohio, for specimens of 
Lady^s Book, Arthur, and Harper. He also wrote to 
Mr. Arthur for specimens of Arthur's Magazine and 
Lady's Book. Thus far we know. No doubt he has 
also written to the Messrs. Harper, and the Atlantic and 
Knickerbocker for specimens, and probably to every 
other magazine in the country. If any publisher wants 
his name, wo will send it to him. 

A Nice Situation for a Little Bot— in the parquet 
of a theatre, behind a lady with a very fashionable bon¬ 
net on of the present style. 

The Foster Home.— This Institution, situated at the 
corner of Twentieth and Hamilton Streets, has accom¬ 
plished a large amount of good under the care of tiro 
benevolent ladies who have it in charge. It provides 
for the wants of many children who would otherwise 
be led to suflfer. Among others, the children of fathers 
who aro doing duty as soldiers, who otherwise would 
be left to suffer, and probably become outcasts. It airea 
for the children in such a way as to make them useful 
members of society. Would any lady visit the estab¬ 
lishment, she would become at once convinced of its 
utility; she would see how happy the children are, 
how well they are cared for. The war h.as necessarily 
increased the demand for its beneficent agencies, and 
it is now considerably straitened for funds. With a 
largely increased family, and the winter season ap¬ 
proaching, its means are nearly exhausted, and in this 
state of things an appeal is made to the benevolent to 
come to its succor. The ladies who manage the “ Home” 
do not feel that they can apply personally to the pub¬ 
lic, and they trust that this appeal will be successful, 
and that the power and usefulness of the “Home” may 
be strengthened by liberal donations. Persons wishing 
to contribute may leave the funds at the office of the 
Lady’s Book, 323 Chestnut Street, or with Mrs. Godby, 
No. 1517 Chestnut Street. 

Literary News. —Our readers will be pleased to hear 
that wo have made arrangements with Marion Harland, 
the well-known author of “Alone,” “Hidden Path,” 
“Moss Side,” “Nemesis,” and “Miriam,” for a series of 
stories. Every number for 1863 will contain a story 
from her pen. This is a compliment to the Book, as she 
writes for no other magazine. The stories will bo copy¬ 
righted, so that they may not bo found anywhere but in 
the pages of the Lady’s Book. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book. — Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re¬ 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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Makk dp your Clubs. —Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published iu this country. We 
have more than 07 ie fAotwand private letters testifying to 
tliis fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous iu saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
<ffher more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar- 
tliur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
fcrr the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet wo 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
aaid the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are fiiade plain and explicit, so that they may 
1x5 easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
axe so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done^ 

Sanford has opened a very pretty place of amusement 
under Concert Hall, Chestnut Street. The performances 
axe very good, but we have one piece of advice, both to 
Sanford and Carncross & Dixey—give us more negro 
melodies ; we don’t want to hear a stalwart looking 
negro singing love songs. Bad enough to hear a white 
man giving utterance to such songs as “Love me, dear¬ 
est,” “I’ll love thee ever,” “Fondly I’ll love thee.” 
We go to hear negro minstrelsy, and don’t want white 
folks’ songs. As the old negro said when reproached for 
throwing in the water a fine black fish he had caught, 
“When I fishes for catties, I fish for catties.” 

Notes of all solvent banks received in payment; but 
when the amount is $10 and over, drafts had better bo 
sent. A sight draft of $20, and under that amount, re¬ 
quires no excise stamp. 

^Ew Table Ornaments. —Ladies are introducing a 
new and beautiful ornament for the parlor mantel or 
centre-table. They take large pine burs, sprinkle grass 
seeds of any kind in them, and place them in pots of 
water. When the burs are soaked a few days they close 
up in the form of solid cones, then the little spears of 
green grass begin to emerge from amongst the laminm, 
forming an ornament of rare and simple beauty. 

An advertisement to this effect appeared in one of the 
Xmpers; “A citizen wishes to find the sum of $50,000. 
If any one will tell him where to find it, he will give 
him half of the money.” 

Our very able musical editor, Mr. Holloway, opens 
the year with a piece of music of his own composition. 


Club of $10. 

Your magazine is a welcome monthly visitor, without 
it I don’t know how I could procure the Fashions in 
time. Most of the other monthlies are, I find, behind 
you in the Fashions. M. M,, Nem York. 

Dear Sir: I have had your Lady’s Book for two 
years, and would not, on any acconnt, be without it, and 
so I have been telling my friends ; and have succeeded 
in getting up a club. Please accept my warmest thanks 
for your useful and elegant Book. Miss R., Mass. 
Club of $10. 

Accept many thanks for the pleasure you have given 
us during the year. Though we feel the depressing in¬ 
fluence of the times, we cannot yet feel that we can give 
up the Book which always comes with so pleasant and 
cheerful a greeting. Mrs, R., Ohio. 

I enclose $10 for the Lady’s Book. It is a welcome 
visitor to me, for it has gladdened my household for four 
years, and it has improved every year. I hope it will 
still continue to bo the best magazine published. 

Mrs. H., Conn. 

A Bit of German RoMANCiNa.— In a book published 
at Berlin, under the title of “Schultze and Muller in 
London,” is the following passage: “At a quarter to 
six we went to the groat Post Office. As to-morrow is 
Sunday it was to-day an extraordinary crowd, and 
especially the squeeze was tremendous round the news¬ 
paper-box, when as the Englishman says, the newspa¬ 
pers are thrust in in bales; and it is, indeed, on a grand 
scale, since the Times alone has 16,000,000 subscribers. 

I warned Schultze not to go so near the crush, but he did 
not hear me. As he was standing there there come a 
great shock of newspaper boys running with bales of 
newspapers and throwing them in at the window. A 
bale of newspapers hits Schultze on the head ; he loses 
his balance and tips head-forwards into the bureau ; half 
a dozen officials immediately seize him, stamp him in the 
stomach, and the unhappy Schultze is dispatched as an 
unpaid newspacket to the provinces. At this momenl 
the box is closed with a snap. I rush against it and cry, 
‘Schnitzel Schultze!’ But it was too late. Your unhappy 
son-in-law was already packed in the post-cart, and went 
off with the bale of newspapers to the South-Eastern 
Railway. I run into the bureau of the postmaster, and 
demanded back your son-in-law. ‘Is your friend ad¬ 
dressed?’ he a.sks. ‘No,’ I answered. ‘Very well,’ 
says the Englishman, ‘ Mr. Schultze will remain for six 
months in the bureau, and, if no one applies for him, he 
will be burned as a dead letter.’ ” 

A Cautious Man. —As a pedestrian tourist was lately 
proceeding towards Trenton, ho asked a man whow'as 
breaking stones by the roadside how long it would take 
him to reach that place. The man looked at him with¬ 
out speaking and then resumed his work. The question 
was repeated with the same result, and at last the 
traveller walked on. Ho had not proceeded more than a 
hundred yards when the man called after him and made 
a sign for him to return. When the pedestrian reached 
the stonebreaker, the latter said to him, “ It will take 
yon an hour to reach Trenton.” “Then why did you 
not tell me so at first?” said the traveller. “Why,” 
replied the man, “it was necessary for mo first to see at 
what rate you walked, and, from the way you step out, 
I am now able to say that you can do the distance in an 
hour.” 
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THE FAIET SEWISG-MACHINE. A HOLIDAY GIFT FOK THE WORK-TABLE 



As many of our readors are anxious to know just what 
the new sewing-machine introduced by Mrae. Demorest, 
and alluded to in our November number, is, we will tell 
them what we think of its uses and advantages. 

WHAT IT IS. 

In the first place it will attract attention from its di- 
« minutive, fairy-like size, 

the ease with which 
carried, an im- 
^ portant matter to a seam- 
stress or dressmaker em- 
ployed from house to 
/y house. It is contained 

J! ordinary paper-box, much the 

f « size of an ordinary square photo- 

graphic album, and may be carried 
about with the same ease. When 
in use it is attached to an ordinary table, after the fash¬ 
ion of a sewing-bird. There is no machinery below, the 
whole motive-power being a small crank, which is 
turned with ease. 

HOW IT WORKS. 

Its operation is wonderfully simple. An ordinary 
sewing needle is threaded, the eye placed in a socket, 
which may be seen in the cut; the point must rest op¬ 
posite the centre of the cog wheel, and for this reason 
the socket may be adjusted by a simple screw, pushed 
backwards or forwards as the needle is longer or shorter. 
This is the chief judgment required. The commence¬ 
ment of the seam is held to the point of the needle, which 
takes it up until the needle is full, when a reverse move¬ 
ment of the crank is made, the work drawn off, and it 
begins afresh. 

WHAT IT DOES. 

What no other sewing-machine attempts to do. It rtwi5, 
and does not stitch, it sews the more delicate materials, 
which an ordinary sewing-machine cuts or draws. The 
cambrics for infants’ clothing, the Swiss muslin for 
Swiss waists, skirts of soft fabric, Nansook, muslin, and 
mousseline de laine (all wool), can bo traced beautifully 
by it. 

Breadths of fine flannels, mousselines, summer pop¬ 
lins, and all tJun/abricSj can be run up with it. For the 

9* 


dressmaker, in spring and summer it is invaluable; for 
the household it supplies a vacant place for more delicate 
uses. As in sewing by hand one seamstress is required 
for heavy work, another only undertakes fine sewing, 
or certain parts of it, so with sewing-machines. Every 
owner of these household blessings is willing to give five 
dollars for a “tucker” or “hemmer,” or any improve¬ 
ment that facilitates work—it is just the price asked for 
this little gleaner in the great harvest field of industry, 
that modestly keeps its own place, nor seeks to usurp 
one already filled. It is a most useful and appropriate 
gift for the holidays, being packed for this purpose in a 
pretty case, and ornamental in itself. 

The price is only $5. Address Madame Demorest, 473 
Broadway, Now York. 

From an Editor. 

Friend Godet: I am bothered to the roundest every 
month with persons who wish to borrow your valuable 
Book ; they (the ladies) know it is the best book of fash¬ 
ions, and they are sending from all quarters of the town 
to my better half to borrow it; she does hate the prin¬ 
ciple, and often tells me to publish them. She is very 
afraid that you will discontinue it to this office, if I do 
not publish the borrowers. However, in the long run, 
I believe it is an advantage to you, because they sub¬ 
scribe to the Book after awhile; that is, I have known 
several ladies who have subscribed after examining our 
copy. Yours truly, B. 

A Present for a Lady. —Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they could not make a more agree¬ 
able Christmas or New Year’s present to a youfig lady 
than a year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book ? Will it 
not monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and 
will they not be particularly gratified in receiving so 
useful a present? 

A LADY once wrote to her absent husband thus: “I 
write to you because I have nothing to do ; I stop be¬ 
cause I have nothing to say.” 

The best $3 and the best $2 monthly are offered one 
year for $3 50. See advertisements in this number. 
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RURAL RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Qodey's Lodges Book by Isaac H. Hobbs, Archited^ Philaddphia, 




In presenting to the public the above design, I have 
taken pains to make it practicable. The building is in¬ 
tended to be built of stone, and roughcast; but if built of 


brick, the vralls may be reduced to 1.3 inches in thick¬ 
ness, and will need no internal lining, which must 
always be done when they are built of stone. The win¬ 


dow-frames are intended to be made plank front, which 
need no outside lintels, as they are always objectionable 
if made of wood, where roughcasting is done. 

The roof of the main building is intended 
to be built of slate or shingles, as choice 
may determine; but if the loft rooms are 
to be fitted for sleeping rooms, shingles 
should be preferred, as they make them 
more pleasant in warm weather. Bay- 
window and veranda roofs must bo of tin, 
and preparation should be made for them 
as the building goes up. All conductors, 
lightning rods, and all other work to be 
fastened to the walls, and work put up 
inside around the windows previous to 
roughcasting, as in the performance of 
them there is much danger of laying tire 
foundation fbr cracked and scaling walls. 
Many are prejudiced against roughcasting 
on that account, but if it is properly done, 
and in a good season of the year, with 
sharp sand and good lime, well beaten 
together, avoiding the covering of any 
wood-work, cutting it off neatly at the 
edges of frames, as the adjar caused by the 
striking of doors and shutters will shatter 
the work. The color, if possible, should 
be obtained by the use of colored sand, 
which is by far the most durable and 
natural in appearance. The more it i^ 
worked in beating it together the less 
danger of blisters. More sand than lime 
can be u.sed, which is always desirable. 
Base courses must always be placed as 
high up as the veranda floors, made of 
stone, pointed, or bricks, and painted.. 
Cement is not to be relied upon, and as I have found by' 
experience a poor substitute for either of the above. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect . 
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I VERANDA 


The Men who Make Spelling-Books.— 
Will not some person start up and make a 
spelling-book that will contain words that 
there may be some possibility that one 
of them may be used some time in the next 
fifty years? We have before us now a 
spelling-book in which are some words 
that in an intercourse with the world of 
some sixty years we never have heard 
used ; and we will venture to say that we 
will ask one hundred men in common 
life, and no two out of the hundred will 
be able to tell the meaning, and no one 
out of the same number will be able to 
spell the word. It is a common complaint, 
and we hear it every day, that children 
come from school and cannot spell, simply 
from the reason that they are kept at 
words not in use, and not at those used in 
common every-day life. 

Many Subscribers. —You have proba¬ 
bly seen, by the way the fashion is folded 
in the December number, how stupid your 
bookbinder must have been. 


SOME IIII^TS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that wo may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If ArViur'‘8^ address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the scaling 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, wo 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the oflUce where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of tho subscribers and your own signa¬ 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

Peg Top Pantaloons. —We have often referred to ex- 
C.OS8 of fashions among the ladies. Let it be understood 
that every fashion is supposed to be pretty. The eye 
gets accustomed to it, and the departure from it is what 
i.s remarked. Occasionally a lady may be seen without 
crinoline: people stare and turn round to look at her. 
She certainly attracts attention. So with the gentle¬ 
men’s peg tops ; the use would be well, but the abuse is 
ridiculous. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention tho town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

E. B. II.—Sent infant’s wardrobe October 18th. 

Miss G. McD.—Sent bonnet 18th. 

Mrs. S. T. G.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss D. A.—Sent knitting cotton 22d. 

H. F. B.—Sent hair chain 22d. 

Miss E. L. B.—Sent velvet trimming 22d. 

Mrs. H. W. W.—Sent articles by express 23d. 

Miss D. A. D.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent zephyr by express 24th. 

Mrs. G. G. P.—Dry goods have advanced here very 
much, and the same articles we purchased you which 
then cost $104, we could not duplicate for $134. 

Mrs. C. M. W.—Sent patterns 24th. 

W. K.—Sent corsets 27th. 

Miss A. M.—Sent hair ring 28th. 

C. La P.—Sent hair ring 28th. 

Mrs. H. S. H.—Sent pattern 28th. 

A. F. N.—Sent braid 28t‘h. 

Mrs. E. B. H.—Sent articles 28th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent patterns 29th. 

Mrs. G. F.—Sent pictures for vases November 1st. 

Mrs. L. C. H.—Sent pattern Ist. 

C. L. K.—Sent hair ring 3d. 

Mrs. H. C., Brunswick, Maine.—Madame Demorest’s 
Mirror of Fashion is published at 473 Broadway, New 
York. The number of her establishment is published 
monthly in the Lady’s Book. 

Mrs. E. G.—We cannot answer snch questions. Your 
family physician is the proper person to mention the 
inquiry to. 

Miss D. E. E.—Immediately after nuptials have been 
solem nized. The waiter gives the signal, and the parlies 
then proceed—as you have stated. 
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Miss E. H. A.-—No gentleman would ask such a ques¬ 
tion. 

E. C. B.—Sent jewelry 3d. 

Mrs. J. B. W.—Sent Alicant pattern 4th. 

Mrs. A. E. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. M. A. B.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. C. W. C.—Sent lace undersleeves, etc., 8th. 

W. M. of Chicago—Asks us to furnish “ a plan for a 
block of city residences,” etc. It will cost him no more 
than it will us to have such a plan designed; and as we 
are not aware that any other of our subscribers want 
such a plan, we must refer him to Mr. Hobbs, and will, 
with pleasure, see that Mr. Hobbs gets his letter. 

M. G. E.— Gentlemen don’t wear expensive jewelry; 
there is a class of men who do, but they are supposed 
generally to be of the fancy order. 

Miss M. G.—Sent worsted 10th. 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent hair ornaments 10th. 

C. J.—Sent bonnet 10th. 

Mrs. G. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 10th. 

Miss R. L.—Sent pattern of Red Riding Hood 10th. 

R. M.—Sent Chernisse Russe 10th. 

Mrs. H, H. K.—Sent “Titian” 11th. 

Miss S. N. N.—Sent Chernisse Russe 11th. 

Mrs. M. K.—Sent Mirandole 11th. 

Miss R.—Learning to write is like learning to draw: 
you have only to take a good copy and try to imitate it. 
You will soon find your writing improved. Avoid 
flourishes. 

E. H. R.—Sartain’s and Graham’s magazines have 
been dead for many years. 

Mrs. J. L. E.—Sent cigar-case 12th. 

Miss M. H.—Sent gloves, net, etc., 12th. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent crochet net 12th. 

Miss S. M. D.—Sent kid gloves 12th. 

Miss D. R.—We know of no remedy for freckles; and 
we advise you not to try any of the advertised nostrums. 

Mrs. A. V. S —Out of time—cannot attend to it. 

Mrs. H. D.—Soap and water is the best remedy, well 
.applied. 

Anna, New York.—Seam, ribbed, purl, and turned 
^stitch, are all terms having the same meaning. A seam 
stitch is made by bringing the cotton before the needle, 
and instead of putting the needle over the upper cotton 
it is put under. 

Or, bring the cotton forward, and knit the part of the 
«titch which is next to you. 

Mrs. W. S. T.—A mother’s feelings should answer 
your question about mourning. 

Miss E. R. N.—We shalL probably commence paper 
flower making in our next number. 


Jfas|i0its. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 


Orders^ accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order wiU be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accovnd- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied • 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

•DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JANUARY. 

1.—Dress suitable for a bridesmaid. White silk 
under-dress, with over-dress of white crTpe, made with 
two skirts. The second skirt is quite long, and is fin¬ 
ished with scallops bound with white silk, and is ele¬ 
gantly trimmed with puflTs of the crtpe arranged in a 
linked Grecian pattern. The same design forms the 
bertha on the corsage, also trims the sleeves. The cor¬ 
sage is made with a deep point both behind and before. 
Etruscan ornaments and coiffui'e of cherries with foliage. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white reps, with five narrow flounces 
on the skirt, trimmed with violet velvet. Above this 
trimming are three black thread lace flounces. Corsage 
pointed both back and front, and trimmed with lace and 
violet velvet trimmings. Sash of violet velvet, embroi¬ 
dered and fringed. Coifi’ure of Parma violets. 

Fig. 3.—White satin dress, trimmed elaborately with 
grosoille velvet and black lace. Bertha and corslet 
trimmed to match the skirt. Coiffure composed of white 
ostrich plumes and groseille velvet. 

Fig. 4.—White glad silk, with plain skirt; corsage 
trimmed with folds, and the sleeves one large puff. 
Breast knot of green velvet, with bullion tassels. Sash 
of green velvet, with pointed ends, finished with heavy 
bullion tassels. Coiffure of green velvet and Solferino 
flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress suitable for a bridesmaid, composed of 
white muslin, with six gauffered flounces on the skirt. 
Bertha formed of three gauffered ruflles. Full body and 
puff sleeves. Piuk sash, with heavy fringed ends tied 
behind. Coiffure of rose-buds, with foliage. 

HEADDRESSES. 

{See description, page IS.) 

Fig. 1. The Corcdio ITeuddress. —This headdress is 
formed of a torsade of cerise velvet aud a point laco 
barbe, with a large bow on the forehead, and white 
plumes on the right side. 

Fig. 2. The Eulalio. —Net composed of gold card caught 
with black velvet and gold buttons. Three white plumes 
are on the left side. Over the head is a roll of black 
velvet, which is flnished on the right side by a large 
bow with ends trimmed with gold and lace. 
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DAISY TRAVELLma WINTER HOOD. 

[^See plate printed in colors in front.) 

Materials required to make one hood; An ounce and 
a half of sin'll© white Berlin wool; two ounces of a 
very bright shade of Alpine rose ; half an ounce of single 
Partridge wool; six skeins of white sewing silk; half 
a yard of Alpine rose rihhon for the how behind ; a 
d’oyley frame, with brass pegs, twelve inches square, 
and one four inches wide and twelve inches long. 

This pretty hood, which is so useful for travelling 
wear, or for putting on in coming out of a theatre or 
place of public amusement, is made in the same manner 
as the daisy d’oyleys which used to bo so much in vogue. 

The hood has a white and speckled head-piece, bor¬ 
dered all round with a bright rose-colored border, with 
strings of the same. The head-piece is not cut after it is 
removed from the pegs of the frame; but the border and 
strings have half of the wool cut in the same manner as 
the daisy mats, to give it a fluffy, soft appearance. 

The wool is wound on a frame, and each square is 
secured by a cross-stitch in wool. The head-piece con¬ 
sists of a simple square, the wool being wound crosswise 
on the frame, from corner to corner, so that, when 
finished, the diamonds lie in the proper direction. 

Four rows of white wool must be wound round every 
other peg, and over this three rows of white sewing 
silk; the other pegs require two rows of white wool and 
two of Partridge wooL 

When all the wool is wound, the squares must be se¬ 
cured with white wool, threaded in a long netting-neodle, 
slipping the wool on the wrong side to form a square 
underneath; or, to explain ourselves better, securing 
the squares the straight way of the frame. 

When this square is completed the head-piece is 
finished, and the border must be commenced on the long, 
narrow frame. 

The front border and strings are made in one piece; 
and, as the frame is not long enough, it must be accom¬ 
plished by four separate windings. Take seven skeins 
of the rose-colored wool, fold each skein into five lengths, 
fasten each skein on to the pegs of the long side, wind¬ 
ing the wool that is to bo continued, round the opposite 
pegs, to keep it secure. To form the squares, loop two 
pieces of wool in and out the short way of the frame, and 
over that three pieces. 

It will now be seen that the squares are formed, which 
must be secured with the same colored wool; and, 
when this portion of the work is completed, three of the 
threads cut on each side of the stitch, to form a little 
tuft, or daisy. 

When removed from the frame, the border is finished 
by the loops on each side, which make a pretty edging 
to the strings. Three more lengths of border must be 
done in the same manner, until the wqol is used up. 

Half the quantity of border is sufficient for the hood 
behind. The border must now bo sewn on in front, 
holding in the cap a little at the top, to give it a round 
appearance. After it is sewn on behind, a piece of 
plaited Partridge wool should be run in between the 
stitches on the wrong side, so that the hood may be 
drawn in to the required size. 

In the colored illustration of this hood, our readers 
will see that the border is composed oifour windings of 
wool only. The reason for this is that, if there had 
been seven rows shown, the character of the work 
would not have been so easily seen, on account of its 
minuteness. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

While the month of January brings with it opportu¬ 
nities for using the elegant evening toilets, for which 
our ladies are famous the world over, it none the less 
brings mud and mire and stormy days. But notwithstand¬ 
ing mud and mire, business must bo attended to and ex¬ 
ercise taken in the open air. For these purposes, there is 
nothing so useful as the Jupe Pompadour ; and we 
cannot recommend it too highly. It is very easily 
made: Two rows of rings are sewn at regular intervals 
on the inside of tho skirt; through these rings pass 
cords, fastened to the bottom of tho dress, which come 
out at the top of the skirt. By these cords the skirt can 
be drawn up in graceful folds to any height. With this 
Jupe should be worn the colored or Balmoral skirts, of 
which there is an endless variety. Some are elegantly 
braided and trimmed with velvet, others are of black 
material, with bands of scarlet cloth pinked on each 
edge and stitched on them. Again we see them alter¬ 
nately striped with black and white, with a deep Grecian 
design embroidered in black. Sometimes they are in bril¬ 
liant colored merinos, with arabesques of black silk or 
cloth. They are also made of Poplin. But we object to 
these expensive styles, for a colored petticoat in our 
eyes, is only suitable for unpleasant weather, and should 
not, under any circumstances, take the place of a white 
one, with a handsome dress. 

Dress skirts are now rarely seen perfectly plain. 
They arc generally much ornamented, but in excellent 
taste. Soutache or braiding seems to be the order of the 
day. We have lately seen at Stewart’s some very beau¬ 
tiful imported dresses of Empress cloth, braided or 
rather tamboured in a very deep and rich design. Other 
styles for misses, with Sautes enbarques to match, were 
of blue, green, or brown reps with two rows of the 
Greek pattern woven on them in black velvet, tho vel¬ 
vet about one-eighth of an inch in width, and the designs 
complete for the entire dress. Tho same style of robe 
was in the mourning department, black and purple 
velvet on black materials; also other rich designs on 
different materials. 

At Mrae. Pinchon’s, Lord & Taylor’s, and other es¬ 
tablishments, were dresses with sack or Camailes to 
match, richly braided with fancy braids. 

Dress skirts are worn of a moderate length on the 
street, but for a reception, visiting, or evening, they are 
made exceedingly long. Sleeves generally are of the 
coat style, and dresses are either made with jackets, 
many of them with box-plaits at the back, or else 
trimmed to give the appearance of a jacket in front. 
The ricst postillion, basquine lancier, and vest Imp&ra- 
trice are all fashionable. 

The taste for solid colors seems to prevail, and never 
were such greens, purples, modes, and garnets, as those 
of this season. Changeable silks are being introduced, 
and moire antiques and watered silks are much worn. 

Merinos like the silks are of the most brilliant dyes 
this winter, and as they are a very pretty medium 
dress, and susceptible of much ornamentation, no ward¬ 
robe is considered complete without one. Indeed there 
seems to bo a perfect rage for them, and as they hang in 
such soft graceful folds, we should prefer them rather 
than poplins for misses. 

Mrs. Ellis, of S80 Broadway, contributes some very 
beautiful styles to our chronicle of fashions for this 
month. A very stylish dress was a wine-colored moirS 
trimmed at the edge of tho skirt with a narrow plaited 
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flounce. fAbove this plaiting were a series of semicircles 
or coqnilles of black lace, in the centre of which were 
bands of black velvet. These coqnilles, which were 
carried quite round the skirt, and ascended half way up 
the skirt on the left side, were headed by a narrow 
plaited flounce corresponding with that on tho edge of 
the skirt. The corsage was trimmed en zouave^ and the 
trimming of lace and velvet was carried under the arms 
to the back, where it was finished with a bow and long 
ends. Another was of wine-colored silk, with chestnut 
loaves of velvet, caught in pairs with a jet ornament 
and carried round the skirt and up one side to the waist. 
Spanish corsage trimmed to match, and Spanish pocket. 

Another dress, quite novel and in excellent taste, was 
a silver gray silk, ornamented round the bottom with a 
very deep band formed of black and violet ribbons, so 
arranged as to form checkers. On the corsage was a 
plastron of tho same, and tho sleeves with rovers were 
trimmed to match. 

Among tho numerous merino dresses, was one of rose 
de chine, with velvet oak leaves, chain-stitched with 
white, running all round the skirt. Another of green, 
beautifully braided with thick white silk cord, a brown 
braided with gold color. A travelling dress of Humboldt 
purple, with Oamail to match, both elegantly braided 
with fancy black braid. 

Black alpacas are being made up with fluted ruffles, 
and trimmed with colored velvets and braids. Velvets 
are to be had narrow enough for braiding and so up to 
a finger in width of all colors; the black with white 
edge, however, seems to be preferred for everything. 
Plain black velvet ribbons come one-quarter of a yard 
wide. Black and white fancy braid is very stylish, and 
black mixed with tinsel we see used. Beads worked in 
with braiding add much to the effect. Short plaid silk 
scarfs are very much worn by misses, tied in a large 
bow under the chin. Camel-hair scarfs are worn in the 
same style. For in-doors, lace and muslin lappets or 
scarfs are now very generally worn round the neck, to 
the exclusion of collars. They are also tied in a large 
bow, and, when well tied, are very stylish. When 
made of lace, and arranged with taste, they aro very 
becoming. 

Handkerchiefs are worn very simply ornamented r 
some have five rows of small spots in black silk all 
round, and trimmed with a narrow ruffle, with similar 
black spots worked upon it. Others are chain-stitched, 
or braided in colors, with a medallion and initials on 
one side, the handkerchiefs being generally round. The 
more elegant are trimmed with insertions and flutings 
of Valenciennes. 

Sashes are much worn, and as it is rather expensive 
to have them to match every dress, many are made of 
black silk, with either a ruche all round, or else braided 
and the ends fringed. The most elegant are of black 
thread lace, and add much to the style of a dress. 

The accepted style of bonnet is very high, rather 
square on top, and straight, shallow sides. For misses 
the tabs are generally very small. The trimming is 
placed on top, and consists of plumes or fans, fold, or 
flutings of velvet. 

We noticed at Miss McConnel’s, of Clinton Place, New 
York, an exquisite bonnet of Humboldt purple velvet, 
with tho whole of the front covered with tho green 
blossoms of the American linden. We should remark, 
en passant, that the Humboldt purple has the peculiarity 
of looking well in the evening. Another of the same 
shade was trimmed with velvet flowers to match, and 


black lace. We have not space to describe the many 
beautiful bonnets we saw at this establishment; but wo 
were particularly attracted by a new veil styled Lon2J 
de dentelle. They are suitable for round hats as well a.s 
bonnets, and, we have been told, have been adopted by 
the Empress, and will bo much patronized this winter. 
They arc made in different sorts of lace, rather oval in 
shape, and held in their place by a black velvet, or rib¬ 
bon of a similar color as tho bonnet, which is run 
through a beading, and tied with bow and ends just 
over the mouth. The veil is then trimmed with a laco 
about two inches in width. 

Brodie’s cloaks are as usual very stylish and of groat 
variety in shape and trimming. A number of the rich 
velvet cloaks aro long sacks without trimming, except 
on the rovers of the sleeve, on which there is a coquiltei 
of laco. Others aro rounding, with several seams from 
the shoulders to the waist, causing them to hang very 
gracefully. They have armholes, but no sleeves, and 
are trimmed with jet passementerie running up in pyra¬ 
mids. Some have a large plait in the centre of the back, 
and are ornamented with rich crochet medallions, and 
fastened at the throat with crocliet ornaments. 

Ball cloaks are now being made of exceedingly rich 
and handsome material, and really form part of the 
evening toilet. Some are of white silk, bordered with 
bands of black and gold, others spotted with gold. New 
designs appear daily in the show-rooms. At Mme. Pin- 
chon’s we noticed a number of cloaks made of blue cloth, 
thick, soft, and velvety, richly braided or trimmed with 
passementerie. Others were darker, almost a blue black. 

At other establishments wo have seen sacks made up 
of army blue cloth, and trimmed with gilt braid and 
buttons; but those are entirely too prononci for the 
street, and the style will not be adopted by ladies of 
good taste. 

We were shown some very elegant dresses, just fin¬ 
ished by Mme. Demorest, 473 Broadway. One was a 
Russian leather colored taffeta, the skirt trimmed with 
five bands of black velvet, edged on both sides with 
quilling of the same taffeta, and finished with black 
lace. Tho body was open and trimmed round over the 
shoulders with three rows of the velvet and plaiting, 
the centre band being the widest, which was also the 
case on the skirt. The bands ended in the girdle, which 
had broad, long ends, fastened without a bow. 

An evening dress we admired for its novel and appro¬ 
priate use of cr^e as the trimming. This was a mauve 
silk, trimmed with three rows of crepe ruches in three 
shades, the inner one the darkest, and the outer one 
lighter than the dress. Low body, with Mario Antoi¬ 
nette fichu, trimmed to correspond, and terminating in 
long ends behind. Another silk of Mexican blue had 
three fluted crepe flounces, the same shade as tho dress, 
and edged with black lace. 

A very beautiful carriage dress was a fine poplin, in 
shaded tints of maize color and black, with five undu¬ 
lating black stripes. This dress had a hemmed flounce 
of changeable silk, the same shado as the foundation 
color of the dress. Above this was an application of 
guipure four inches wide. The body was trimmed en 
Zouave, and tho sleeve shaped at the elbow with trim¬ 
mings of guipure lace and flutings. 

One of the latest novelties is the Spanish pocket, a 
very pretty and dressy little affair. It is worn on the 
outside of the dress, and is very like a Zouave pouch. 
It is suitable both for ladies and misses, and, we think, 
will be a favorite this winter. Fashion. 






WORKED PATTERN, FOR CHAIR SEAT. 
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CHILDREFS FASHIONS. 

(/See descj’ijjtion, Fashion department.') 




























































LA DANSE d’U N E FEE. 


































































































































































































LATEST FASHION. 





Dress of Parma violet silk, trimmed with ruffles of a lighter shade, also black velvet ribbon and 
braiding. 
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THE BARCELONA. 

[From tlie establisliment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Yoiqt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


This beautiful variety of the most favored style of pardessus is drawn from a black cloth. It 
is laid in two flat plaits, commencing at the neck—at the back—and then fall free before they 
reach the depth of the waist. The sleeves are arranged to correspond. Macaroons are employed 
as ornaments upon the faces of the plaits, and may also adorn the bottom of the skirt. 

10 * 
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FIGAEO JACKET. 

(Front and Back view.) 





PASHIONABLE BEESSES. 



Fig. 1.—Purple reps dress. The skirt is trimmed in palms put on bias, and formed of chicory 
ruches of black silk. Each palm is edged with guipure lace, put on with a little fulness. The 
sleeves are trimmed to match. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a young lady, made of Magenta and black Britannia, The skirt is trimmed 
with six flounces, edged with black velvet, and put on in waves with a very little fulness. These 
flounces are cut separately for each breadth, and put on so that the end of one flounce covers the 
beginning of the next. Plain corsage, and sleeves trimmed to match the skirt. 
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EMBROIDERY. 



A NEW VELVET COIEEURE. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1 represents this beautiful and simple headdress complete. 

Fig. 2 is the foundation of it. 

Fig. 3 shows how the velvet should be plaited, and by matching the numbers on Figs. 2 and 3, 
the coiffure will be arranged as in the complete plate. 

The diadem plait is of three strands of velvet. 
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Fig. 2, 
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FAirCY HEADDRESS. 



Formed of rosettes of very narrow ribbon, and loops of wide ribbon 
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LADY’S CARD-CASE, 

IN GOLD THEEAD AND STEEL BEADS ON KID. 
{See description, Work Department.') 



CROCHET HUPR 

{See description, Work DepourtmeAii.') 
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BRAIDIKG PATXEBH. 



GENTLEMAN’S BRACES IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 

(See description, Work department.) 















BEAIDING PATTEEN. 



BEx\IDED SHOE FOE A CHILD. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 



BRAIDING PATTERN EOR A LOUNGING OR SMOKING CAP. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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BRAIDED WATCH-CASE. 
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BEAIDED CASE FOE SHAVING PAPEE. 














GODET’S 



PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1863. 


A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


SHAWLS AND MIXED FABRICS. 

As ill the earlier ages men were accustomed 
to turn their gaze towards the eastern quarter 
of the globe as the source of civilization and 
the birth-place of the fine arts, so even in the 
middle of the nineteenth centuiy, in one branch 
at least of productive industiy, its prestige 
remains unquestioned. Notwithstanding the 
adaptive genius of the Western World, and the 
wonders wrought hy its machinerj, the Indian 
shawl still remains, par excellence, in the eyes 
of the initiated, the shawl of the civilized 
world. 

For how large a portion of this distinction it 
may be indebted to the difficulty of its attain¬ 
ment we are hardly prepared to explain. Nor, 
unless the limitation of caste be removed which 
assigns its peculiar work to distinct native 
tribes, is the question likely to be speedily 
solved, as the manufacture of a single shawl of 
high quality is said to absorb the labor of years. 
Thus, for some time, at least, the demand is 
likely to exceed the supply, securing for it all 
the benefit of a mercantile protection, not¬ 
withstanding our national boast of universal 
free trade. Meanwhile, the increased facilities 
afiorded by commerce for the acquisition of the 
raw material, the successful naturalization of 
the Thibet goat in Europe, with the advantages 
of skilled labor and an ever-improving machin¬ 
ery, present formidable obstacles to the long 
continuance of its hitherto unchallenged su¬ 
premacy. 

^ That the Indian shawl has been fully appre¬ 
ciated since its first introduction to this country 
is abundantly evident, from the period when 
scattered examples found their way through 
the medkim of individual enterprise to the time 

11 * 


when they became more generally familiar to 
the ((lite through the periodical sales of pro¬ 
hibited goods by the East India Company as 
early as the year 1750. That the most elabo¬ 
rate specimens of the article should generally 
find their destination in the families of the 
Court of Directors is not very surprising, more 
especially as the possession of one or two shawls 
of the kind was sufficient to constitute a mark 
of distinction for the possessor. 

Within thirty years of their introduction as 
articles of merchandise by the India House, 
we find them in the list of goods imported 
through the ordinary channel of the Custom 
House, but at a duty of nearly thirty per cent., 
which was subsequently reduced through six 
successive stages to the present merely nominal 
impost, just sufficient to secure the registry of 
their number and value. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to remind our 
readers, previous to their visit to the Indian 
section of the International Exhibition, that the 
most brilliant specimens of shawls, appealing 
to the eye as blazing with gold and silver, are 
by no means the most valuable nor those most 
eagerly coveted by the initiated. The highest 
class of Indian shawls are those of more sober 
pretensions, exclusively loom-made, and may 
be briefly described as of two particular classes, 
with, of course, many subdivisions. 

The most distinguished are the veritable 
cashmere, where the pattern (as in Honiton 
lace) is first made, the groundwork being sub¬ 
sequently filled in in the same loom, and not 
attached by any needle or similar instrument, 
although the extreme outer border is usually 
so joined, and consists of small squares, em¬ 
bodying every shade of color used in the fabric, 
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The value of a shawl depends on its quality 
even more than its pattern. Each fleece of 
the cashmere goat aflbrds about eight ounces 
of the finest wool, which has to be separated 
hair by hair. It takes a native rather more 
than a week to disentangle a single ounce; 
leaving a second, third, fourth, and even a fifth 
quality, each having its assigned place, though 
never mingling in the same shawl. Such minute 
subdivisions render great experience necessary 
to decide on the relative value of any individual 
specimen, irrespective of the taste and extent 
of the pattern wherewith it is ornamented. 

The second of the two classes to which we 
have above alluded is also made of the genuine 
Pashum cloth, woven in the loom, of a plain 
color and in a single piece : the object is to ob¬ 
tain on this ground, through the medium of 
needlework, an effect similar to that of the more 
elaborate specimens. This is wonderfully man¬ 
aged by a peculiar kind of applique, as yet 
without an English name, of so fine and minute 
a character as to deceive any but the most 
curious observer, the surface presenting no 
perceptible inequality from the groundwork. 

A glance, however, at the reverse side reveals 
the distinction, but so close is the imitation, 
that it ranks far more frequently as the genuine 
cashmere than is supposed. 

The indispensable necessity of the shawl as 
an article of wearing apparel to well-dressed 
natives of India, Persia, and parts of Turkey, 
necessarily absorbs so large a proportion of the 
genuine article that few, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, remain for exportation, and of them the 
lion’s share is secured for our own country, 
many being re-exported to the Continent and 
to America, where the demand is even greater 
than with ourselves. The most elaborate speci¬ 
mens of each kind are to be found in the present 
exhibition. Among the contributions of the 
Indian Government, to which a separate case 
has been assigned, we would direct the especial 
attention of our readers to one representing a 
pillar formed of clusters of pine, as remarkable 
for its beauty, although there is another said 
on unquestionable authority to bear away the 
palm. For the almost exclusive use of the pine 
as a form of decoration, with its various modi¬ 
fications, we are, in all probability, indebted to 
the almost religious veneration attached by the 
natives to the “ surfeish,” or egret, of the Ori¬ 
ental turban, and, as the same pattern is adopted 
by successive generations, little scope for variety 
has hitherto been afibrded ; but, with the more 
extensive demand consequent upon the opening 
up of remote provinces, a wider range of inveu-. 


tion may be anticipated, and evidence of such 
advance has already presented itself in a most 
gorgeous specimen wrought in gold on a ground¬ 
work of four colors. The favorite design is in 
this case alternately reversed, by which means 
a circular ornament is achieved. Among the 
more brilliant shawls a black and gold applique 
from Delhi, priced at 25 guineas, appears to be 
remarkably cheap for its quality ; whilst a 
black cashmere cloth embroidered in scarlet 
and gold, at 18 guineas, is scarcely less attrac¬ 
tive. Of the silk and silver kingcobs many, in 
stripes resembling gold and silver ribbons on a 
dark groundwork, are very effective. Among 
the lighter scarfs, entitled “doopatta,” or 
ornamented net, an example bearing a resem¬ 
blance to scale-armor in silver, with a gemlike 
ornament on each scale, seems worthy the at¬ 
tention of our home manufacturers. One in 
“dhanoe,” or faded leaf-color, with gold em¬ 
broidery, is, from the contrast of tints, exceed¬ 
ingly effective, and a cinnamon-brown, with 
silver, is hardly less striking. There are many 
others, among wdiich may be particularized 
samples of the renowned embroideries of Scinde, 
and the filmy gold muslins of Dacca ; but over 
these we will not linger, as they scarcely seem 
to come legitimately within the scope of our 
subject. 

Great as may bq the value and reputation 
of Oriental shawls, it is in the French depart¬ 
ment that ladies will instinctively seek for 
evidence of that progress in design and execu¬ 
tion so noticeable in other branches of industrial 
production, and, therefore, reasonably to be 
looked for in the one in question. We may 
not now stop to define that particular element 
in the taste and character of a Frenchwoman 
which secures her unwavering favor for this 
form of outdoor drapery, and renders the pos¬ 
session of a really good and varied assortment 
the object of her ardent ambition. Siifiice it 
for us to extol the great perfection which, under 
the influence of such incentives, has been 
attained by French manufacturers, whose 
triumphs, by the way, will probably be more 
highly estimated in this country than in their 
own. The enthusiasm for Indian cashmeres, 
which is undoubtedly far more genuine and 
universal in France than among ourselves, 
leads to a certain disregard of all imitations, 
however beautiful. Ladies of very moderate 
means and position will strain every nerve to 
obtain the more expensive adornment, should 
it not have constituted a feature of the corheille 
de manage ; but, happily, the absolute necessity 
of such a possession for a married woman is 
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admitted by reasonable liusbauds and fathers, 
and its attainment seconded by them almost as 
a point of honor. This being the case even 
among the middle classes of society, those beau¬ 
tiful cacliemires Frangais which amply gratify 
our feminine ambition are obliged at home to 
descend a grade lower before they meet with 
perfect appreciation, and become in turn ob¬ 
jects of aspiration or self-gratulation, as the 
case may be. 

The origin of this national predilection for 
shawls has been traced to the close of the last 
century, when a few Oriental specimens were 
imported, as,it were, by accident from Egypt, 
and quickly found favor in the eyes of repub¬ 
lican beauties. The ever-increasing demand, 
which was sparingly supplied through British 
agency, soon suggested to private enterprise 
the idea of an imitative manufacture. The 
enormous expense of setting up a loom for this 
purpose, which in 1802 amounted to 60,000f., 
is said to have concentrated the attention of 
Jacquard on the invention of a process for 
wmrking intricate designs with greater facility ; 
and the perfect success of his efforts converted 
a curious experiment into one of the most pro¬ 
ductive and honorable of the industrial re¬ 
sources of France. We find that in 1819 very 
excellent shawls were produced from real cash- 
mere wool, imported of course, but prepared at 
home, as at present. A great improvement 
was effected about thirty years since by the 
introduction of a new power into the loom, the 
effects of which are precisely similar to those 
of the simple yet laborious processes employed 
in the East. We are informed that thirty or 
forty men wmuld there be occupied many 
months in the construction of a shawl, of which 
an exquisite imitation can, thanks to this in¬ 
vention, called sponline, be woven in less time 
by the intelligent industry of one person. 

As a feature of the specimens contributed to 
the exhibition by French manufacturers, we 
are gratified to notice a less servile adhesion to 
the Indian style of ornament than was apparent 
in 1851. Many beautiful and ingenious modi¬ 
fications of the accredited type are presented to 
our view, retaining just enough of the Oriental 
character to indicate the source in which they 
originated. We may point, for instance, to a 
shawl representing an open tent, the looped 
curtains of which reveal very successfully by 
their massive folds the richness and quality of 
the fabric. In the foreground two emblematical 
green dragons appear to be keeping watch and 
W'ard before the entrance of the pavilion, which 
rises from a wilderness of tropical foliage. 


Birds of Paradise and other gay-pluraaged 
creatures figure also occasionally on shawls of 
a high class, but such designs are more re¬ 
markable for brilliancy and novelty than for 
real artistic beauty. No such exception can 
be taken to a superb specimen manufactured 
by the well-known house of Duche, and appro¬ 
priately designated the Albion cashmere. It is 
a perfect triumph of elaborate simplicity, and 
adapted to meet the requirements of a really 
refined taste. Equally attractive is one ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Allison, bearing a figured 
stripe on a black ground; modest in preten¬ 
sion, but very elegant. A charming example 
from the looms of M. Lair deserves especial 
notice ; and there are, indeed, many others 
which will fully repay careful inspection, though 
scarcely adapted for minute desolption. A 
claim to distinction has been put forth by 
one manufacturer, M. Bietry, to which we al¬ 
lude rather as giving an idea of the importance 
attached to details by shawd buyers and sellers 
than because his invention, designated by the 
author as “a real and admirable progress,” 
seems to us worthy of such exalted pretensions. 
It appears that it has been the practice to at¬ 
tach to the finest Indian shawls a mignonette 
pattern, designed and embroidered in France. 
M. Bietry has just discovered a means of pro¬ 
ducing this order of merit in the French shawls, 
woven in with the original substance, and con¬ 
sequently immovable ; for this discovery he 
has obtained a patent. 

Although the reputation of England as a 
shawd-weaving country has not hitherto ap¬ 
proached that established by French manufac¬ 
turers, it is undoubtedly true that they acted 
as pioneers in the enterprise of imitating the 
productions of the East. In 1784 Alderman 
Watson and Mr. Barrow, of Norwich, achieved 
the first shawl of that character ever made in 
Europe, The process was too slow and unpro¬ 
fitable to be repeated; but some specimens 
were produced soon afterwards, of mixed silk 
and worsted, the pattern being embroidered by 
hand. No particular advance was made until 
the year 1805, which witnessed the completion 
of the first shawl wholly fashioned in the loom. 
The manufacture was taken up about the same 
time in Edinburgh, where it was afterwards 
abandoned, and in Paisley, then suffering much 
from the decline in the muslin trade. There 
it took root, and that town, with its vicinity, 
is well known to be the seat of production for 
all shawls of the Indian style, the higher classes 
consisting of real cashmere wool, and being 
afforded in great beauty at comparatively low 
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prices. The recent removal of the paper duty 
will, we should hope, give au impetus to the 
trade, as the cost of the card-board fora Jacquard 
loom forms a very important element in the 
expense of production. As regards quality, 
the present exhibition affords several specimens 
of British design and workmanship which will 
challenge the admiration offthe most fastidious 
taste. Among these is a shawl which appears 
under the auspices of Messrs. Lock & Co., con¬ 
sisting of a striped pattern of remarkable va¬ 
riety, with a light design intersecting it from 
corner to corner, as ifby the suggestion of some 
liappy afterthought. In one, exhibited by 
Spiers & Co., Paisley, the ornamentation as¬ 
sumes the form of an elongated arch of‘inter¬ 
woven pines. Its attractions are great, but not 
inferior are those of similar articles from the 
looms of Forbes and Hutcheson. 

Of Norwich silk and mixed shawls, Messrs. 
Clabburn & Crisp are the most extensive exhi¬ 
bitors. Their productions are remarkable for 


brilliancy of color; indeed, they are in all re¬ 
spects worthy the established reputation of 
the firm, and as much may be said for those of 
Kerr, Scott, & Kilner. The assortment of warm, 
thick shawls for winter use is remarkably ex¬ 
cellent and varied. It is a department in which 
they are, of course, unrivalled. The prevailing 
fashion for the coming season is evidently 
supposed to tend towards colors of a sober cast, 
for in cases where the material used is some 
animal fibre, the natural shade is closely imi¬ 
tated, or it is even manufactured undyed, differ¬ 
ent shades being supplied from various portions 
of the animal’s body. The style of make is 
furlike, as may be inferred from the substances 
used. In the case of Mr. Bliss, of Chipping 
Norton, shawls may be seen woven from the hair 
of the beaver, hare, fox, rabbit, llama, alpaca, 
Thibet goat, and camel. Thus it would seem 
that every quarter of the globe has furnished 
its especial tribute for our benefit, and inge¬ 
nuity has turned all of them to good account. 


THE TUEEETS OF THE STONE HOUSE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Have you been over the house. Miss Mar¬ 
garet?” inquired Mrs. Stebbins, a little, plea¬ 
sant-faced, vivacious woman, as she stopped a 
moment in the sitting-room to adjust lier shawl 
and receive the blue china bowl which she had 
brought over filled with jelly for Mrs. Phillips, 
who was an invalid. 

The mound of jelly stood on the table, on a 
small cut-glass dish of an antique pattern, and 
as the sunlight poured its golden rain upon the 
“ quaking tumulus,” it looked like au immense 
ruby. 

“ No, Mrs. Stebbins; I haven’t seen the 
house at all.” The tones were sweet and dis¬ 
tinct that answered. Hearing them, you would 
not need to see Margaret Phillips to know that 
she was a lady, so far as cultivation of mind 
and graciousness of manner make one this. 

“ Oh, you don’t know what you ’ve missed,” 
added Mrs, Stebbins, in her good-natured, sym¬ 
pathetic way. “It’s a perfect palace. John 
says it’s built after the style of some foreign no¬ 
bleman’s. There’s no end to the money that it 
cost. I can’t attempt to describe it, but there’s 
the library openin’ on the lawn, all of oak; 
and the parlors, with the green and gold; and 
the dinin’-room—well, there’s no tollin’; but I 
told John after I got home that my house 
didn’t look bigger nor better ’n a shanty. But 


it’s some folks’ luck to be born with silver 
spoons in their mouths.” 

“ And some have the faculty of keeping the 
silver spoons, and some don’t seem to.” This 
general statement had a particular application 
in Margaret’s mind, and this was the reason 
that there was a little touch of bitterness or 
pain in her voice, which only a very keen ob¬ 
server would have detected. 

“That’s a fact.” Mrs. Stebbins was of the 
acquiescent, approbative type. “But”—slip¬ 
ping at once from general theories to specific 
facts—“it’s too late now to see the inside of the 
house, for the family are expected next week, 
and they’ve got a train of servants puttin’ 
things to rights.” 

“ If it were otherwise, I haven’t ^le time 
to get over there,” answered Margaret, with a 
lack of enthusiasm which even Mrs. Stebbins 
must have perceived. “You were very kind, 
Mrs. Stebbins, to remember mother so often ; 
I wish you knew how she will enjoy your jelly.” 

“La! don’t speak of t/iat. I thought it 
might set well with an egg or some chicken 
broth. My grandmother Parsons used to say, 
and she was a reg’lar hand at nussin’, that 
there was everything in knowin’ how to coax 
along a weak stomach ; it did more than the 
doctor a good many limes.” 
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“I have no doubt of it, Mrs. Stebbins ; and 
I really believe the nice little dainties you’ve 
sent mother for the last month have done more 
for her thau all her medicine has.” 

, The little woman’s faded face flushed with 
genuine pleasure. “I don’t feel as though 
I'd done anything at all, Miss Margaret; only 
jest to show that I’d got the will.” 

“I do—so much, Mrs. Stebbins, that I’m 
emboldened now to ask you to do something 
for me. Isn’t your husband on the school 
committee this year?” 

“ Yes. He tried to get out of it, but they 
would put him in.” 

“ If he has no other teacher engaged, I shall 
be very glad to obtain the situation this year.” 

“ Miss Margaret /” Mrs. Stebbins had arisen 
from her chair, but she sat down again, and 
there was no need she should express her as¬ 
tonishment at the young lady’s proposition; 
her tones had done this more effectually than 
any words could. 

“You are surprised?” said Margaret Phil- 
lil)S, looking her neighbor in the face with a 
brave smile, and one that had yet a little flick¬ 
ering pain in it. 

“ Well, yes ; I am quite taken aback,” fal¬ 
tered the small, dark woman. 

“Of course, Mrs. Stebbins, this step is not, 

underexistingcircumstances, a matter of choice, 

but one of necessity. We are poor people now, 
mamma and I, whatever we were once ; and I 
must look the matter boldly in the face, as I 
have done many other things, and it will be a 
great relief to my present necessity if I can 
obtain the situation of which I have spoken.” 

“ I ’ll speak to John this very day,” answered 
Mrs. Stebbins. “But how in the world can 
you take so much on yourself, with the care of 
your sick mother ?” 

“Mrs. Stebbins,” answered Margaret Phil¬ 
lips, with a solemn faith on her fair young 
face, “G-od has given me strength to bear 
many burdens that I did not once think I could 
carry. I do not believe He will fail me in this 
one.” 

Mrs. Stebbins made no further protest. That 
look of Margaret’s silenced her ; still the man¬ 
ner in which she took the girl’s hand, and 
pressed it as they parted, showed that she was 
both appreciative and sympathetic. 

Margaret Phillips went up stairs to her own 
room, and sat down by the window, and some¬ 
how her gaze turned to the eastward, where, 
about three-quarters of a mile off, a couple 
of gray stone turrets showed picturesquely 
through the thick foliage. Somehow the sight 


did not seem to attract Margaret Phillips. The 
shadow of pain which had hovered over her face 
seemed to settle deeper there. Yet it was a 
morning in the late May, full of praise and 
beauty. The white, fleecy mists hung wide on 
the distant mountains, the air was perfumed 
with all sweet smells of young grass and blos¬ 
soming fruit trees, the birds brimmed the 
morning with songs, and through the branches 
filtered like golden wine the sunshine of the 
spring. 

Everything was glad, everything but Marga¬ 
ret Phillips. Yet I would not have you sup¬ 
pose for one moment that she was a morbid or 
sentimental character, that she could not arise 
out of her own private limitations and losses 
and be courageous and of “ good cheer,” know¬ 
ing that whatsoever burdens and sorrows were 
appointed her here, she still had the one love 
to give thanks for, to rejoice in, and that sooner 
or later, if she trusted it, all sorrow and pain 
should be lost in the rest and the joy which 
God promises to those who love him. And 
this Margaret Phillips believed, not in occa¬ 
sional bursts of enthusiasm or exalted senti¬ 
ment, but in her daily living, in struggle and 
weakness, amid diligent work and petty caros, 
and sometimes amid bitter struggles. 

A very few words will give you a few neces¬ 
sary glimpses into her past life. Her father 
had been a rich man, honorable to the core in 
his dealings with all men, and respected and 
beloved wherever he was known. 

But, during the latter part of his life, he had 
been induced, through the influence of his 
partner, to embark in some foreign speculations 
which had proved totally ruinous through the 
weakness and dishonesty of various parties. 
A fever, the consequence of exposure and 
anxiety, closed his life before it reached its 
fiftieth year. Margaret was the only and dearly 
beloved child of her parents. Her youth had 
been sheltered by watchful tenderness from 
every sorrow. Her mother, a woman of a gentle 
mimosa nature, had been an invalid for years ; 
and the young girl found herself suddenly face 
to face with a world of which she had known 
nothing except the bright side. 

Then the soul of Margaret Phillips awoko 
within her. She set herself diligently and 
bravely to meet these altered circumstances as 
soon as the first shock of grief for her father’s 
death was over. The old, luxurious home was 
given up, the furniture sold, and, through the 
influence of friends, Margaret entered a small, 
pleasant cottage in Woburn; for both mother 
and daughter shrank from the thought of life 
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in the city, where the old, harrowing associa¬ 
tions would he constantly revived. And for 
the next two years Miirgaret devoted herself to 
her mother’s comfort, and the supervision of 
their small household ; for they kept hut one 
domestic. 

Mrs. Phillips rallied a good deal in the fine 
country air during the first year of her residence 
in Wohurii; hut the second, her health sank 
again in consequence of a severe cold she took 
in some exposure during the late autumn ; and 
Margaret Phillips was kept in fluctuations of 
hope and fear for her mother’s life during the 
whole winter. 

With the return of the spring, Mrs. Phillips 
began slowly to recuperate; hut now another 
dread haunted the mother and daughter by 
night and by day—their slender means were 
nearly exhausted, and afar off they saw the 
“ wolf” approaching their door. 

Margaret was not a girl to sit down, and fold 
her hands in weak, unavailing tears and lamen¬ 
tations at this crisis. Not but the anxiety, 
and doubt, and ultimate decision cost her 
much pain and many sleepless hours. But 
she reached it at last. 

And, not to prolong this subject, the next 
week Mr. Stebbins called on Margaret, had a 
long interview with the young lady, which 
resulted in another visit, several evenings later, 
when Mr. Stebbins was accompanied by two 
other members of the committee, and after an 
examination, which was merely nominal, she 
was installed teacher of the district school for 
that summer. 

It was a little, low, long red building with 
white shutters, on the side of the road where 
there were no trees, and the sun poured down 
with a sickening glare during the heats of the 
summer, and within it were gathered more than 
forty boys and girls—many of them coarse, 
unruly, ill-bred. 

It was hard work for Margaret; hard for 
mind and body; yet she set herself to do it, 
and summoned all her moral forces to the work, 
and did it well^ as any work that is worth doing 
at all ought to be done. 

Yet I think any one with fine intentions 
and generous sympathies would have looked 
sad, could they have glanced into tlie little 
bare, red schoolhouse that summer, and seen 
the gentle, delicate, sweet-faced young teacher 
in her high chair, behind her brown desk, sur¬ 
rounded by those half grown boys and girls, 
many of them so bent on the promotion of mis¬ 
chief, and petty annoyance, and disturbances 
that in order to control them it was necessary 


to keep her thoughts and observation strained 
to their utmost tension. 

She looked too fair and fragile amid those 
rude boys and girls, and seemed more out of 
place than she actually was, for Margaret had 
in her nature some moral force which com¬ 
manded respect, and to a large degree obedi¬ 
ence. And she had various soils in which to 
sow her seed, and some of it took root there, 
and gave promise of a stronger, better manhood, 
a sweeter and more gracious womanhood. 

The schoolhouse was situated less than a 
quarter of a mile from the new stone house, 
which was the pride and wonder of all Woburn, 
and as Margaret went up every morning through 
the green country lane to her school, the gray 
turrets of the stately house looked afar through 
the green trees upon her, with the sunlight 
touching them into a new splendor. 

Somehow the sight of those turrets always 
hurt Margaret. If you had watched her nar¬ 
rowly, and seen the sweet light widening up 
into her dark eyes, and about her lips, as she 
listened to the birds filling the air with their 
sprays of song, or looked off where, through 
the dark plush of meadow grass, the summer 
winds went searching to and fro, you would 
have witnessed a sudden shadow sweep over 
her face as the gray turrets rose in sight, a 
shadow that blurred all the brightness, and 
was almost like pain. 

That stone house was Margaret’s vulnerable 
point all summer. She was no faultless heroine 
(this lady of whom I write), dear reader. She 
would have opened her brown eyes wide at the 
thought of being one; but she was a woman, 
young, brave, lovely, struggling with herself, 
and all the hard realities of her lot—struggling 
for faith, duty, charity—sometimes defeated, 
sometimes victorious. And this thought of the 
“great stone house” was the thorn in Marga¬ 
ret’s side ; she tried to put it away, but it came 
back and haunted her day by day. She thought 
of it in the hot, weary noon as she sat drooj)ing 
before her desk in the hour of intermission; 
the large, cool, luxurious rooms would rise 
and shine before her; she would see the soft, 
mossy carpets sprinkled with leaves and blos¬ 
soms ; she would see rare pictures and statuary 
scattered along the walls, and gleaming white 
in the corners, feeding with beauty the eyes 
which beheld and rejoiced in them ; she would 
hear the sudden rush, and the sweet thrill, and 
quiver of music that drew the quick tears to 
her eyes ; and then she would see the lofty bal¬ 
conies where the June roses and honeysuckles 
made heats of bloom about the pillars, and 
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where in the cool moonlight of the summer 
evenings they told her the guests wandered up 
and down; and then jets of laughter would 
suddenly thrill the air; and stately gentlemen 
and fair ladies would roam up and down the 
beautiful grounds, where the fountains threw 
up their white embroidery of waters, or where 
the deep, green shrubberies made darkness 
and stillness ; or by the lake, where the stately 
swans went dreaming up and down, and the 
waterlilies, like great, white pearls, were scat¬ 
tered lavish on its bosom. 

Margaret knew nothing of the inmates of the 
‘‘stone house,” except that they were people 
of immense fortune, and, as their home indi¬ 
cated, of rare taste. She had gathered, too, 
from the various gossip of the villagers, that 
the family was not large—a couple of sons and 
daughters. They liad travelled for several 
years in foreign lands ; and the girl fancied, 
without knowing, that they were haughty, 
purse-proud people. 

The only possible opportunity she could have 
had of meeting the family was at the village 
church, which they occasionally attended, but, 
as they most frequently drove to service in the 
city ten miles distant, it did not happen that 
Miirgaret met any of the residents of the stone 
house. But in her hours of weakness and 
weariness, the young teacher thought of these 
people, dwelling in luxury, surrounded by all 
which could make the outward life beautiful 
and happy, and her heart rebelled against her 
own hard, toiling, uncongenial lot. 

And so it happened one day, after the heats 
of the summer had passed and the earth was 
still and serene, and the ripeness of September 
flooded the year’s pulses with wine, that Mar¬ 
garet Phillips sat at her chamber window just 
as she had sat in the brave life, and gladness of 
the June which would never come back any 
more. It was one evening after school, and weary 
with her day’s work, she had tossed aside her 
bonnet and shawl, and sat down to the window 
to refresh herself with the cool air, which was 
spiced with sweet fern, and sassafras, and pine 
from the woods on her right hand. The young 
teacher looked out, and drank in the sweet 
refreshment of air, and earth, and sky, with a 
face that grew peaceful as she gazed, until 
suddenly her roaming gaze fell upon the gray 
turi'ets of the stone house betwixt the trees. 

Margaret closed her eyes. “I believe that 
house is the Mordecai in the gate of my life,” 
she said to herself in a tone made up of annoy¬ 
ance and self-reproach. “ It haunts me every¬ 
where, and spoils all my landscapes. I heartily 
wish it could burn to the ground.” 


“Margaret! Margaret!” whispered softly the 
conscience of the girl, and -heeding the admoni¬ 
tion, she sat down and took counsel with her¬ 
self. 

“After all, isn’t it wrong,''' whispered the 
still inner voice, “for you to be disturbed in this 
way, and to let the sight of those turrets darken 
always over your sky ? Doesn’t it prove some 
petty envy or bitterness in your own nature, 
which it is your duty to struggle with and 
overcome ? I know those people are rich, and 
you are poor ; but you, at least, are wise and 
true enough to the best part of yourself not to 
think that can make any real difierence be¬ 
twixt you and them ; and see here : aren’t you 
only indulging this unhappy morbid state of 
feeling by avoiding that stone house as care¬ 
fully as you do ? Isn’t it your duty now to 
walk bravely over there and look it squarely in 
the face ; and the more disagreeable the duty, 
the plainer the necessity for performing it, and 
overcoming once and forever the wrong, un¬ 
healthful feeling which has taken hold of you ?” 

And Margaret Pliillips was of the number of 
those who, a duty set plain before them, would 
go to prison or the stake to do it; a woman 
who made 1 must, not I will, the great ruling 
force of her life. And so Margaret Phillips 
covenanted with herself that very evening to 
walk over to the stone house, and look her 
“Mordecai” in the face, and then she went 
down stairs to help prepare her mother’s sup¬ 
per. Poor Margaret I they kept but one servant, 
and she was a little girl. 

The sun was just behind the hills, leaving 
the sky once more for its nightly blossoming of 
stars, when Margaret closed her little cottage 
gate, and took the old turnpike road which 
intersected the one that led to the stone house. 
It was a pleasant walk, and the soft light and 
the throbbing hum of the insects soothed her, 
and, walking with her own thoughts, she was 
greatly startled when, turning an abrupt an¬ 
gle in the road, she came suddenly upon the 
house. There it stood before her in its strength 
and stateliness, amid green shrubberies and 
beautiful grounds, which made a picture won¬ 
derful for loveliness all about it, itself the cen¬ 
tral beauty and grace of the whole. 

It seemed to Margaret Phillips, as she gazed 
on the Gothic pile, that she had been suddenly 
enchanted into some foreign country. She 
could hardly believe that that great, massive 
palace of stone rose in its simple, grand archi¬ 
tecture on the homely, everyday soil of Wo¬ 
burn, on the vei'y land whicli the farmers 
sowed every autumn and ifloughed every 
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spring. It seemed to the girl’s fine poetic 
instincts—although-be it here understood that 
Margaret Phillips had never written a poem 
since she was a school-girl—that that stone pa¬ 
lace belonged to the mediaeval ages, that old 
legends and old songs should cluster thick about 
it, that brave men’s deeds and beautiful women’s 
love and grace should have hallowed it; and 
musing on all these things, and entirely uncon¬ 
scious of herself, she strayed through the broad 
iron gate, ft-nd through the thick hedges of 
shrubbery, and smiled up to the frowning tur¬ 
rets, her own smile, brave, glad, victorious. 
They could not frighten her any more ; their 
power was gone ; she had conquered them ! 

And so Margaret Phillips, following the ser¬ 
pentine path, came into the vicinity of the 
house. The quietness wooed her on, for, al¬ 
though the doors were open, there was no sight 
or sound of human life about the dwelling. And 
so the girl approached the veranda on the 
right side of the house, and, leaning against a 
large horse-chestnut tree, stood still and drank 
in with hungry eyes the scene before her. 
Suddenly there came the sound of light voices 
and rapid steps to her ear, and a moment later 
a company of gentlemen and ladies poured 
through the wide doors and scattered up and 
down the great veranda, some of the latter 
playfully fluttering over the mosaic pavement. 

Margaret stood still under the horse-chestnut 
in some natural embarrassment, hoping that 
she should not be discovered, and would be 
able to make her escape unobserved. She had 
no idea what a picture she made, just in front 
of the old tree, with the sunset dropping its 
golden festoons all about her. She stood there, 
in her straw hat and the delicate lawn dress 
which two years before had been her father’s 
gift, for one moment in a flutter of embarrass¬ 
ment ; the next her feet were bound to the 
spot, and she lost all consciousness of her posi¬ 
tion, for there were three faces amid the com¬ 
pany which she recognized, and the first of 
these was an elderly lady, with a portly figure 
and self-complacent countenance, near whom 
for moment stood two graceful, haughty-look- 
ing girls. And this lady and those girls were 
the wife and daughters of the former senior 
partner of Mr. Phillips, the man who had 
wronged her father as no other man had ever 
done, the man who had taken advantage of Mr. 
Phillips’s implicit confidence in him, and, man¬ 
aging to evade the law, had yet contrived to get 
his younger partner’s property into his own 
hands, and availed himself of Mr. Phillips’s 
illness to entirely control the firm and so involve 


matters that at the latter’s death the widow 
and the daughter had been left penniless ; and 
intimate as the families of the partners had 
previously been, Mrs. Lathrop and her daugh¬ 
ters had entirely neglected Margaret and her 
mother after the change in the latter’s circum¬ 
stances. The Latlirops were living in splendor 
now on their ill-gotten gains; and all this surged 
and stormed through Margaret’s soul as she 
gazed on them and thought of her delicate 
mother struggling with ill health and poverty 
in their lonely cottage, and of her own hard, 
daily toilsome life, and of him whose strong 
arm and loving heart would have shielded them 
from all this injustice and sufiering. She stood 
still, with her pale face bent sternly on the 
veranda, almost wondering that some voice 
from heaven did not cry out against those peo¬ 
ple for the wrong which they and theirs had 
done her.- 

And while the girl stood there a group of 
gentlemen and ladies turned suddenly toward 
that side of the veranda nearest her, and started 
as they all caught sight of the still figure under 
the chestnut tree. 

“Who is that lady?” Margaret hearii the 
sui’prised question from more than one voice. 

“ Ellen, she is a lady; you had best go out 
and profier her our hospitality,” said one of 
the young gentlemen to a lady who stood near 
him. 

“Oh, /know who it is,” interposed at this 
moment an errand boy, who came up with 
some letters ; “she is the district school-teach¬ 
er ; my cousin goes to her.” 

“Really, Ellen,” interposed at this moment 
Julia Lathrop, the elder of the girls ; and she 
tossed her haughty head, and her laugh and 
her words came silver and scornful to Marga¬ 
ret’s ear—“ I don’t think I should give myself 
much trouble for the sake of a schoolma’am, 
instead of some princess in disguise, as I fan¬ 
cied the lady might be. Your hospitality would 
doubtless overwhelm her. But, dear me,” 
shrugging her pretty shoulders, “ I don’t think 
such people ought to be allowed to wander 
around people’s grounds in this fashion. It 
encourages too much freedom on their part.” 
It was quite evident that Miss Lathrop had not 
recognized Margaret, or she would not have 
made this speech. 

“ I think so too,” chimed in softly Caroline, 
the younger of the sisters. 

The words and the laugh stung Margaret 
into a white calm. Some impulsion outside of 
herself seemed to send her out from the great 
horse-chestnut. She walked slowly and stead- 
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fiistly right up to the people on the veranda, 
aud confronflfed with her white face the dozen 
others that were bent down in amazement on 
her. 

The start and look of blank consternation on 
three of those faces warned Margaret that they 
had recognized her ; and turning to Julia Lath- 
rop, she said in her clear, soft voice, which 
kept its tone steadfast to the end : “You will 
please tell your friends, Julia, as you well 
know that they have nothing to apprehend 
from freedom on my part, and as you do not 
perhaps know, I take here occasion to tell you 
that if your father had dealt honestly or justly 
by mine, if he had not through all the years 
that he was his partner, and on his dying bed, 
wronged and robbed him, my mother would 
not be now dwelling in poverty and obscurity, 
neither should / be a schoolma’am.” 

The words fired Margaret’s lips, and she 
could not hold them back. Their effect cannot 
easily be described. Every one on the veranda 
heard them, and stood still, gazing from the 
young teacher to the Lathrops. They were 
all, mother and daughters, so overwhelmed 
with surprise, mortification, and it may be so 
conscience-stricken, that they could not utter 
a word. They stood there still, with crimson 
faces, looking confounded and convicted. Aud 
so Margaret turned away, and walked alone 
down the avenue which led out of the grounds. 

Tlie feeling which had sustained her for a 
time gave way as she was out of every one’s 
sight. The gray turrets only looked down on 
the girl and saw her stagger feebly beyond the 
gate, and the tears flowed still from the brown 
eyes of Margaret Phillips. 

She had not gone far when a quick step 
aroused her, and turning her tear-stained face, 
she saw the young gentleman who had proposed 
to extend her some courtesy when she stood 
under the chestnut tree. He was a man about 
thirty, tall, with a fine figure, and a face that 
was all that and more, for though it was not 
handsome, it was a good, strong, cultivated 
face, a face which compelled you to believe it, 
for it was inspired with justice, and courtesy, 
aud real truth and manliness of character. 

“ Madam,” said the young gentleman, lifting 
his hat with a grace which no courtier could 
have rivalled to a lost princess, “ if you will do 
us the honor to accept it, we shall be most happy 
to send you home in our carriage. I fear you 
will find it a somewhat long and lonely walk at 
this late hour.” 

Margaret Phillips little suspected the beau¬ 
tiful and eloquent thanks which her brown eyes 
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flashed up through their tears to the gentleman, 
before her lips, all unbent now, and with a 
little tremulous flutter about them, answered: 
“ Thank you. I am familiar with the road and 
with loneliness too, so I am compelled to decline 
your courtesy.” 

He did not renew it; he had fine intuition 
enough to perceive that the girl must prefer 
just now to be alone, so he answered, with a 
smile, and the smile of Gilbert Sackett was not 
just like the smile of most other men, for 
higher elements entered into it: “I hope, then, 
ma’am, you will give us some opportunity of 
renewing our courtesy at some time that shall 
find greater favor with yourself. We have 
only just learned you were our neighbors.” 

' And he lifted his hat aud left her. 

And Margaret went her way alone, and the 
young moon was like a silver lily blossoming 
amid the golden buds of stars which filled the 
sky. 

Three years have passed. In a small alcove 
which opened out of the sitting-room in the 
stone house were gathered one day Mrs. Phil¬ 
lips, and Margaret, and Gilbert Sackett. The 
elder lady was a pleasant, gentle, dignified 
woman, and the bands of soft brown hair, 
faintly sifted with gray, lay smoothly about 
her face, wdiich still retained something of the 
beauty of its girlhood. The gentleman and 
lady were hardly changed in these years, ex¬ 
cept that Margaret’s face shone with a light 
and joy which it never wore in those days 
when she carried it up to the old red school 
in faith and patience. 

Margaret was seated by the bay window, 
looking, with eyes that read its new meanings 
every day, to the beautiful landscape which 
stretched before her in a rain of June sunlight, 
the soft winds ruffling the short grass and loi¬ 
tering among the rare and beautiful shrubberies, 
and as she gazed a flock of thoughts or memo¬ 
ries came into her head aud over her face, 
which, although these were not sorrow, yet 
were touched with something tender and sad. 

“ What are you thinking of, my little wife ?” 
asked Gilbert Sackett; and he tossed aside the 
paper, threw himself on the lounge, and leaned 
over toward Margaret. 

Her hand, her soft, cool hand, moved tenderly 
through the short, thick chestnut hair. “ What 
makes you ask that question?”—with a faint 
smile just touching her lips. 

“Oh, several things. Why don’t you an¬ 
swer it, Mrs. Sackett?” 

“Had I better indulge him, mamma?” said 
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the lady, and this time the smile was empha¬ 
sized into archness as she turned toward her 
mother. 

“Now, mother, I interpose with a protest 
there,” exclaimed the gentleman. “You know 
you gave up your right and title here into my 
hands a year and a half ago, and my claim on 
her is absolute.” 

“I believe it is,” answered Mrs. Phillips, 
smiling fondly on her children. 

“There, Margaret, you hear!” 

“Well, if you put it in that light,’,’ smiled 
the young wife, “ I see no choice left but obe¬ 
dience and confession. So I was thinking of 
some mornings, which are not so far off but that 
they rise up very vividly before me now and 
then, and wondering how I should have felt at 
that time had any one told me, as I went up 
through the lane to the old red schoolhouse, and 
caught sight of the gray turrets that used to 
haunt and trouble me so, that in less than 
three years I should be the mistress here 1” 

“ What should you have felt, little woman ?” 
laughed Gilbert Sackett, pinching the small 
rose in his wife’s cheek. 

“ It is impossible for me to tell. Yesterday, 
when you were away, I walked up through that 
old lawe, and tried to feel as I used to, and to 
contrast the past with the ‘ to-day.’ ” 

“And did you succeed, my dear child?” 
asked her mother, for both husband and parent 
were evidently touched with Margaret’s simple 
avowal. 

“Well, partly. I hope that I realized both 
with sufficient force and vividness to gather 
some lessons, some good from out them.” 

“Ah, Margaret, you are not like other wo¬ 
men ; you never were, and from that first time 
that I looked on your face until this day, you 
have always been unconsciously doing some¬ 
thing quaint and original, something to startle 
and surprise me.” 

The small rose widened into bright bloom in 
the cheek of Margaret Backett. “ Oh, Gilbert, 
I was not seeking for quaintness or originality 
then 1” 

“ My darling, nobody would ever suspect you 
of that. Do you suppose so prosaic and sensi¬ 
ble a man as I am would have been so com¬ 
pletely conquered at first sight as I was, had I 
not known well a vast deal more than you 
suspected, 0 innocent Margaret?” 

“ I wonder what gave me courage to do and 
say what I did at that time?” said the lady, 
speaking softly, half to herself. 

“ I don’t; it was like you at such a time and 
under such circumstances. And, Margaret, I 


close my eyes, and see the whole scene again.” 

Before the lady could answer, a domestic 
suddenly entered with some letters for Mr. 
Backett. Breaking the seal of the first one, 
with an apology to the ladies, he read for a 
little while. 

At last he looked up. “ Ellen and her hus¬ 
band have taken a house near Paris, and mo¬ 
ther and Elizabeth will remain with them for a 
year or two ; so, Margaret, you are sole mistress 
of the stone house, turrets and all.” 

‘ ‘ How those turrets are changed to me now! ’ ’ 
she said. “They stand to me, wherever I 
catch a glimpse of them, as a sign of all home 
warmth, and grace, and happiness, and I have 
grown to love and welcome the sight of them 
always.” 

“Margaret, shall I tell you just what I am 
thinking of just now ?” 

“Yes ; I shall be glad always to know your 
thoughts, Gilbert”—her little fingers braiding 
themselves once more in the bright chestnut 
hair. 

“I am thinking that you are a very good 
woman, Margaret—the best woman, it seems 
to me, that God ever gave a man for his espe¬ 
cial love and cherishing ; and that I shall be a 
truer, better man because of your power and 
influence about my life.” He spoke solemnly, 
fervidly now, looking into her face. 

The tears were in her brown eyes now, as she 
leaned over him and said: “ Oh, Gilbert, what 
you last said is the one prayer of my life 1” 
And Margaret Backett did not suspect that that 
prayer was its own fulfilment 1 


TO ONE WHO BAID, “I WILL LOVE 
THEE BEST OF ALL.” 

BT FKEDERIC WRIGHT. 

Not for all the stars of night. 

Not for morning’s rosy light, 

Not for aU that land and sea 
Ever could bestow on me, 

"Would I have thee yield me love 
Due alone to God above! 

Not for beauty in my face, 

Not for eyes of lustrous grace, 

Not for gentle look or smile. 

Nor the bloom that care may spoil. 

Would I dare such wox’ship own— 
Worship due to God alone ! 

We are but creatures of a day. 

Treading life’s uncertain way, 

Liable to sin and shame ; 

All around us are the same. 

Let thy soul’s first homage be 
Paid to God, and not to me ! 
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SOIREE AT ALEPPO. 

(^From a Correspondent,) 

In winter-time the elite of Aleppo society, 
inclusive of Europeans, native Christians, and 
Hebrews, assemble ever and anon at each other’s 
houses just to help the long evenings on their 
flight and enjoy a little keif. They are dreary 
enough, in all conscience, without this circle; 
for though there is but little severe cold, and 
that only of brief duration, the temperature is 
moist and humid, with abundance of rain ; and 
solitude and solitary cogitations might only be 
suggestive of suicide. Therefore, after we have 
done justice to the late dinner (usually at 7 
P. M.)—for we shall get no solids to eat where 
we are going—we go through the necessary 
toilet, etc., give an extra twist to moustache or 
curl to whiskers—for all the belles of Ketab will 
be there—and, armed with a sensibly large 
umbrella and goodly mackintosh, preceded by a 
servant carrying a lantern (which is a precau¬ 
tion necessary, not only on account of the 
narrow, dirty, dark, and deserted streets, but 
to keep off the legion of half-starving curs that 
would otherwise devour us, and avoid the un¬ 
pleasant alternative of falling in with the night 
patrol, who would forthwith put us into chokey 
until morning—it being the law of the land to 
imprison all found abroad after dark without 
lantern or light of some description), we walk 
forth into the night, and so towards the house 
of Howaja Nalah Fattalah Karalla, who has a 
reception this evening. 

Our host and hostess are lineal descendants 
of one of the most ancient and respectable 
Aleppine families, tracing their descent easily 
as far back as the time when all the commerce 
of the Indies passed through Aleppo—the route 
via the Cape of Good Hope being then undis¬ 
covered, and when Venice had many princely 
merchants residing in this city. Before the 
earthquake of 1821 this family had a splendid 
mansion in one of the best khans in the city, 
where from generation to generation had accu¬ 
mulated the choicest and the rarest porcelain 
vases, etc., besides untold wealth in jewels and 
other gems and jewelry. At one fell swoop, 
even as it were in the twinkling of an eye, the 
house, in common with the greater part of the 
city, was levelled with the ground, and the 
fruits of years of toil and hundreds upon hun¬ 
dreds of miles of weary and fatiguing journey- 
ings were destroyed and irrevocably lost. Our 
host found himself one amongst some thousands 
that had lost their everything and had a fresh 
start to make in life. Thankful, however, that 


their lives had been spared amidst the utter 
desolation and sorrow that reigned around, 
they migrated to this suburban and pleasantly 
situated spot, called Ketab, and there con¬ 
structed houses on a modern and lighter pattern, 
and built so as best to resist any recurrence of 
such a frightful calamity. With this prelude 
we arrive at the door of our host’s house, which 
is brilliantly lighted up, and whence the hum 
of many voices issuing assures us that we are 
not the first arrivals. 

“Allah! Salah mete salami!” This from 
our aged host and hostess, and signifying, in 
hyperboles, “You are welcome as the dews in 
summer,” we are escorted to the further end 
of the room behind the musicians and ensconced 
amongst comfortable cushions upon a luxurious 
divan, receive and return the usual flow of 
compliments, and then fall to smoking like 
chimneys over a cookshop. Our position is an 
admirable one from which to scan the motley 
assemblage and see all that is going forward. 
The very pink of Aleppine fashion is rapidly 
assembling, and to do them special honor the 
hostess has procured the services of the cele¬ 
brated Hadjih-Bashi and his baud of musicians, 
who are tuning up horribly, with the intention 
of bursting forth into superb strains, such as 
shall astonish the weak minds of all strangers. 
The group is seated upon a Turkey rug, and 
the leader plays upon a stringed instrument 
something like half an iEolian harp laid flat 
upon the floor; he performs with the aid of a 
species of steel talon, attached thimblewise to 
each forefinger. So long as he restricts himself 
to this instrument, the melody emitted is really 
soft and pleasant; very soon, however, the 
guitar plays, throws his overbalance of discord 
into the music, and drowns the soft notes of 
the stringed instrument with his abominable 
twang-twanging, wholly regardless of accord as 
regards the timing of the two instruments per¬ 
forming, or tune, or anything else. What, 
however, can be expected from such a wretch ^ 
with a dried old gourd with three strings to 
perform upon ? In all conscience, the music is 
villanous enough at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ing ; but it has far, very far, from arrived at its 
climax of horrors. The heartless vocalist throws 
in his contribution, in the shape of a sudden, 
loud, prolonged, and dirge-like yell, hanging 
on the last quaver so long and obstinately that 
he is obliged to hold his jaw with his hand for 
fear of dislocating it. In our opinion, the wail¬ 
ing at an Irish wake is far more lively ; especi¬ 
ally, varied as it is by an occasional fight. But 
quot homineSj etc.j the old axiom stands good here 
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as elsewhere : the ancient in the kalpak, or cap 
of honor (a badge of high dignity, and a here¬ 
ditary one enjoyed by some families whose 
ancestors did noted service to the state in bygone 
times), is evidently enraptured with the per¬ 
formance, and can hardly restrain himself put¬ 
ting in an extra quaver or two when the vocalist 
at length stops from utter exhaustion, pulling 
up as abruptly as a cavalry charger, and drop¬ 
ping his voice as quickly as a monkey would a 
hot potato. This latter method of abruptly 
terminating music is considered the very acme 
of vocal art; and, truth to say, it must be a 
difficult knack. If the ancient in the kalpak 
looks fascinated, the foreign refugee doctor of 
the troops in the city, who sits next to him, 
and whose first experience this is of Oriental 
melody, is lost in unfathomable surprise at the 
glee evinced by his neighbor, marvelling se¬ 
cretly whether really any human being with 
tympanum in healthy state could other than 
shudder at the performance just concluded. 
Next to this fresh importation, and utterly 
callous to everything else going on around them, 
are a couple of merchants, native and European, 
deep in commerce, and discussing in whispers 
projects of future specs to be undertaken in 
gallnuts and scammony. Not in so low a 
whisper is their all-engrossing conversation, 
however, but that the wary Hebrews near them 
are picking up useful crumbs of information 
which they will assuredly turn to account 
when occasion requires. In the background 
are congregated the small fry of the evening 
discussing the merits and dress of everybody 
but themselves. These are mostly small shop¬ 
keepers, and so forth, who, as a rule, may be 
classified as of the genus toadies. 

Bat what can all this stir be that is going on 
at the further end of the room ? Oh, we per¬ 
ceive the mighty man, the lion of the evening, 
has arrived, accompanied by his lady and suite, 
and preceded by six sturdy, silver-caned cu- 
wasses, who form a kind of avenue at the 
entrance-door, through which the pompous offi¬ 
cial struts with indescribable grandeur. This 
is Signor Console Generales of some Power that 
never carries on a ha’porth of trade with any 
part of Syria. However, in return for serving 
gratis, he is granted the dignity of a Baron, and 
sports a splendid uniform, with cocked hat and 
multifarious plumes, to say nothing of his de¬ 
corations of the golden spurs, and divers others, 
amongst which, mayhap, is the order of the 
Mouse in the Mustard-pot. Our host and his 
son receive the lion with almost humiliating 
cringings in their endeavors to do him honor. 


and it is delightful to see how urbanely he 
receives these attentions, smiling over his stiff 
cravat benignantly. Even the two French doc¬ 
tors", who are loudly argumentative on profes¬ 
sional subjects, drop their noise and their 
gesticulations to do homage to M. le Baron; 
for M. le Baron has a large and wealthy family, 
and commands great inlluence ; and, all said 
and done, these disputatious disciples of iEscu- 
lapius are but a couple of hungry adventurers, 
ready to grapple with and cure every malady, 
imaginary or real; if the former, so much the 
easier, and it is a complaint that ofttimes 
besets the well-to-do and indolent in their ple¬ 
thoric repose even in our own favored country. 

The lady conversing with the Consul is of an 
independent, jealous kind of disposition, and 
little disposed to knuckle down to the lion and 
his party ; and as for the Consul himself, being 
a salaried one and of private independent means, 
he can afford to sit and chuckle alike at the 
offerers and the receivers of fawning flattery; 
and so this couple smoke and chat together 
amicably. 

Seated on a divan are the lady guests of the 
evening, inhaling alternately the perfumed 
fumes of the nargheel, or whispering scraps and 
odds and ends of scandal, to be improved upon 
and retailed hereafter. The pretty and fascina¬ 
ting young daughters of the house are handing 
round small fingaus of coffee to the assembled 
guests; a continuous supply of this refreshing 
beverage being always ready to hand, and 
simmering on the ledge of a well-piled-up 
mangal, or brazier of bright charcoal, which 
also supplies the coals used by the smokers of 
the long pipe, at the same time that it con¬ 
tributes a genial warmth to the atmosphere of 
the room, which is lighted by a splendid chan¬ 
delier, adding brilliancy to the rich costumes 
and headdresses of the lady guests. Contrasting 
wonderfully with the noise and bustle going' 
forward is the faithful old house-dog, fast 
asleep, not far from the mangal. 

By and by the Adonis . and the belle of the 
evening (the latter after much coaxing and 
persuading) walk into the centre of the rooms 
with all the grace and dignity of people born 
and bred at court. Now step we a measure ; 
the music at first is low, and the motions of 
the dancers, each armed with an embroidered 
handkerchief, slow and graceful also. Presently 
both musicians and dancers warm with the 
theme, till ultimately the music gets deafen- 
ingly loud and awfully rapid, and the dancers 
so excited that they whirl and twirl about— 
very gracefully withal—but so rapidly as to 
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perfectly bewilder and make one giddy. The old 
lady spectator is positively enchanted, and claps 
with her old wizened-up hands to encourage 
and urge on the dancers at such a rate that one 
can almost hear the bones rattling together. 
Towards the end, everybody assembled is ex¬ 
pected to clap hands, till, just as the dance 
terminates, the old dog awakes from a trance of 
terror, and joins his wail to the equally discor¬ 
dant voice of the musician. 

So the evening passes. Now a dance, now a 
song, very often amateur ; then some wretched 
lunatic o^a foreigner comes out of a corner with 
a fiddle, and scrapes out some national anthem 
or ditty. Sometimes a profusely moustached 
professor of the guitar gives an extract from 
some favorite opera, accompanying the music 
with a low bass growl, his voice reminding one 
of some fierce animal trying to make its way 
through a thicket. So passes the evening till 
nigh upon midnight, when lanterns are relit 
and cloaks resumed, the ladies enveloping them¬ 
selves in white sheets up to the very eyes, 
and sailing out into the dark night like so many 
ghosts issuing forth from a vault. A glass of 
something hot before leaving, and a freshly- 
lighted cigar, and we follow in the wake of the 
departed, waking the still night into countless 
echoes with snatches of songs sung in far distant 
lands, and which are pleasanter to us as sou¬ 
venirs than a thousand soirees at Aleppo, divert¬ 
ing, entertaining, and profitable though these 
better undoubtedly are. 


LINES. 

BY LEMUEL H. WILSON. 

Gently close the heavy lid, 

For the brightness all has fled 
From the violet eyes ; 

Part the tresses from her brow, 

It is pale and icy now; 

Press thy lips to lips of clay, 

For the soul is far awAy, 

Wandering in the skies. 

Fold anew those taper hands. 

Clasped by tender, flowery bands 
All unconsciously ; 

Deck with flowers the radiant hair. 
She is wondrously fair; 

Is it deaths or is it sleep ? 

Press again your quivering lip 
To those lips of clay. 

Strong heart, where is now thy pride? 
She has fallen by thy side— 

Here thy joys end ; 

Ah, the world is dark ! but where 
Wilt thou hide thy deep despair ? 

For the sods are pressing now 
Damp and heavy on her brow. 

Where the willows bend. 


Wander there at twilight hours. 
Beautify the tomb with flowers 
Watered oft with tears ; 

Feeble heart, thy boasted strength 
Bows in agony at length. 

For her smile you are denied. 

And the world is dark and wide. 
Shadowed deep with fears. 

Heard ye not the cadence sweet 
Of her voice, with song replete, 

In the heavenly choir? 

Saw ye not the violet eyes 
Beaming with a glad surprise? 

But the vision passed away. 
Leaving on my path a ray, 
Quickening desire. 

Toil thou on with patience; “hope 
Bears the fainting spirit up.” 

Thou shalt meet again 
In a fairer world than ours— 

Land where never-fading flowers 
Grace the heavenly plain. 


How TO Reach the Heart. —We have found 
throughout a not very long career, but very 
extended experience, that kindness is the surest 
way to reach the human heart, and that harsh¬ 
ness is a northern, frost-laden blast, hardening 
a current that should flow as merrily as a brook 
in spring. Kindness makes sunshine wherever 
it goes ; it finds its way into the hidden treasures 
of the heart, and brings forth treasures of gold. 
Harshness, on the contrary, seals them forever. 
What does kindness do at home ? It makes 
the mother’s lullaby sweeter than the song of 
the lark, the care-laden brows of the fatlier 
and the man of business less severe in their 
expression, and the children joyous without 
being riotous. Abroad, it assists the fallen, 
encourages the virtuous, and looks with true 
charity on the extremely unfortunate—those in 
the broad way who perhaps have never been 
taught that the narrow path was the best, or 
had turned from it at the solicitation of temp¬ 
tation. Kindness is the real law of life, the 
link that connects earth with heaven, the true 
philosopher’s stone, for all it touches it turns 
to virgin gold—the true gold, wherewith we 
purchase contentment, peace, and love. 

We should forget that there is any such thing 
as suffering in the world, were we not occasion¬ 
ally reminded of it through our own. 

In order to deserve a true friend you must 
first learn to be one. 

It is often better to have a great deal of harm 
happen to one ; a great deal may arouse you to 
remove what a little will only accustom you to 
endure. 


12 * 
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“There is a family moving into the big 
house on the hill. ” Willie Holmes fully appre¬ 
ciated the importance of his announcement, 
and expected the flood of questions which fol¬ 
lowed it. A family moving into the big house 
on the hill! Why, the big house had been 
empty ever since Willie was a wee, toddling 
baby, and he was now fourteen years old. 
He, in company with the other village boys, 
had spent hours of unmitigated enjoyment 
playing tag in the large deserted garden, or, 
creeping in through the long closed windows, 
roaming at will in the wide halls and empty 
rooms. It was the house, par excellence, of 
Linwood, towering in its lofty position over the 
little clusters of cottages in the vale formed by 
the hill’s rising, and occupying, with its wide 
sweep of garden, orchard, and fancy ground, 
almost the whole eminence. There were men 
in the village who had seriously thought of 
taking possession of the pretentious brick man¬ 
sion ; but from year to year it had been post¬ 
poned, the builder and proprietor having left it 
with an agent, who did not urge its claims. 

“Who are they, WiUie?” The question 
was put by his elder sister Nettie, who opened 
her large blue eyes with great interest at his 
announcement. 

The Holmes family were at tea when Master 
Will came in with the latest news, and he 
dashed off to make himself presentable before 
he gave Nettie an answer. They were Robert 
Holmes’ only children, yet beside Nettie sat 
one evidently much at home in the family. A 
tall, well-knit figure, curling brown hair, large 
hazel eyes, and handsome features made Wil¬ 
son Rivers no unsightly addition to the farmer’s 
well-spread board, and Nettie had evidently 
found this out. She was a simple, modest 
country girl, this heroine of mine, and when 
the young doctor came with his introductory 
letters to ask board at the farmer’s, Nettie’s 
voice was one to urge his claims. 

He was a man of sparkling intellect (yet not 
frothy, for his brilliants were pure, dug from 
the mines of knowledge) and courteous, win¬ 
ning manners. Soon popular in his profession, 
he had learned early in his stay at Linwood to 
find the home parlor the most attractive of 
them all. To Nettie his presence was a source 
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of never-ending delight. Stories of travel, in¬ 
cidents gleaned from the ever-varying scenes of 
an active life, bright scraps of book knowledge, 
criticisms that related the novel or recited the 
poem, these were the interests that made 
Nettie’s eyes glow, her cheeks flush, find hast¬ 
ened the day’s toil that the evening might be 
all free for listening. She was so pretty, so 
intelligent in spite of her modest estimate of 
herself, so eager to listen, yet so winningly shy, 
that Wilson was only too ready to join her 
when she stole softly into the parlor after tea. 
He was not her lover by protestation, yet in 
these long winter evenings, the summer ram¬ 
bles, drives, or rides, two hearts were fast 
knitting . together in this pleasant cottage of 
Linwood. Two years had Dr. Rivers lived 
with Farmer Holmes at the time my story com¬ 
mences, and Nettie had grown from a shy, 
blushing school-girl into a beautiful maiden, 
modest yet, but self-possessed, and in the so¬ 
cial gatherings of the village a belle amongst 
her companions. No party was complete with¬ 
out Nettie Holmes, and of course the Doctor 
was her escort to all. Many sly, laughing 
speeches were made about Nettie’s beau, but 
she heeded none of them. No words of love- 
making had ever passed between herself and 
Wilson Rivers, yet she felt confident in the 
certainty of his love, sure that at some good 
time he would tell her of it. It was part of 
her very being, this love and trust, and so, 
happy and constant, she waited for him to con¬ 
firm his actions by speech. He was her constant 
companion, her teacher, her protector, her 
escort, and in her pure little heart she firmly 
believed her lover. 

And after this long preamble, during which 
Willie has washed his hands and taken his 
place at the tea-table, we come back to the 
eventful fact—the big house on the hill was 
taken. 

“Such furniture!” said Willie, with much 
energy. “Such chairs and tables! All the 
way from New York they came ! The folks 
are New Yorkers, too. They’ve got a big box 
that is a piano, somebody says.” 

“Oh,” said Nettie, with wide opened eyes, 
“ T do so long to hear a piano ! Who are they, 
Willie ?” 
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“ Why, there’s a lady and three daughters. 
One of them is married, and has two more little 
girls ; then there’s a grown up son. The mar¬ 
ried one is named Sawyer; her husband is in 
the navy, and he’s away. The mother is a 
widow; her name is Loftus.” 

“ A widow !” cried Wilson. 

Nettie looked at him in utter amazement. 
His face was white as death, his bloodless lips 
parted, his eyes fixed on Willie with a strange 
stare. Seeing that he had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of all the family, he gave a nervous little 
laugh, and abruptly left the table. 

Nettie’s interest in the big house and its in¬ 
mates was lost in her wonderment about Wil¬ 
son. He was always so self-possessed and quiet 
that this sudden agitation was as new as it was 
alarming. It was quite late in the evening 
before he joined them in the parlor, but when 
he came he was self-possessed and quiet as if 
no word had ever stirred the depths of his 
heart to such marked manifestation. Plis man¬ 
ner to Nettie, always afifectionate, had a new 
tenderness, his voice a new tone that thrilled 
her with happiness ; yet there was a sadness 
lurking in the depths of his dark eyes, a sha¬ 
dow on his brow that had never been so deep. 
He was never gay, but his usual manner was 
cheerful; now it was quiet and sad, as if a 
new, strange grief had befallen him. 

It was not long before the new-comers were 
the queens of the village. With wealth and 
style, the young ladies were gracious in man¬ 
ner, courteous to callers, and prompt to make 
friends. Walter, the son, was handsome enough 
to win his way easily in the hearts of the vil¬ 
lagers, and the big house was one of the most 
popular in Linwood. They had been in their 
new home but a short time when Nettie called 
with her mother to welcome them and extend 
the hospitality of the farm to the new-comers. 
The little village beauty returned delighted 
with her visit; Mrs. Loftus and Mrs. Sawyer 
were so kind, the girls, Winnie and Emily, so 
handsome, and the son so courteous. Nettie 
could talk of nothing else, and the Doctor list¬ 
ened eagerly. He asked a thousand questions, 
calling the girls by their Christian names, and 
flushing out of his customary dignity to pour 
forth his eager interrogations. 

“ You will go with us on Thursday evening, 
will you not?” said Nettie. “We are invited 
to tea, and the invitation includes you. There 
will be no company, but Emily has promised 
that I shall hear the piano.” 

“I go! No—I—well, yes, I will go,” said 


the Doctor, and again his pale face made Net¬ 
tie wonder. 

Thursday evening, the eventful evening, 
came, and at what would be deemed in cities 
an unfashionably early hour the guests ar¬ 
rived at the big house. Mrs. Holmes, Nettie, 
and Willie came first; the others were to join 
them after tea. The afternoon passed pleasant¬ 
ly, though Nettie, in her constant little heart, 
wished Walter would not be quite so attentive, 
and was glad that Wilson was not there to see. 
It was early still when Farmer Holmes and the 
Doctor arrived. Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Loftus 
were in the nursery, deep in the mysteries of a 
new apron pattern, and upon Nettie fell the 
task of introducing the Doctor and her father. 
The latter was cordial and pleasant in his 
greeting, but the Doctor’s face was pallid, and 
the hand that held Nettie’s cold as death. He 
made a stiff bow, and stood leaning against the 
mantlepiece, evidently ill at ease. Nettie, 
accustomed to see him the life of society, cour¬ 
teous and popular, puzzled her brain in vain to 
account for . this strange manner. It threw a 
chill over them all. At last, to break the spell, 
the sisters threw open the grand piano, and 
began to play, first Emily, then Winnie, and 
finally both sat down for a duet. 

Where was the pleasure Nettie expected to 
derive from hearing that wonderful instrument ? 
Gone 1 lost in her strange bewilderment over 
Wilson’s conduct. From the moment when 
the piano was opened his face had changed 
from its cold reserve to a look of the most eager 
interest. He had come nearer and nearer to 
the piano, till, leaning forward, his whole soul 
was in the eager eyes watching the players.^ 

Walter Loftus had drawn Nettie down to a 
seat, and was leaning over near her, talking 
with lovelike earnestness, and his mother, 
gliding softly in, took the seat to her right; 
yet, while her answers were polite to the host, 
her ear could catch 'Wilson’s quick breathing, 
and if she turned her head, it was to see his 
eyes fastened upon the players. At last the 
long duet was over, and the groups round the 
piano moved their position. Nettie stood up, 
Walter still beside her. 

* Her heart was sick with a new sensation. 
Never in his warmest moods had Wilson’s eyes 
rested upon her as they now rested upon Emily 
Loftus, and when Mrs. Sawyer took her turn 
at the piano, Nettie saw Wilson bend over the 
young lady with an earnest face and tender 
manner that cut her heart like a knife. All 
the evening he was beside her, and the walk 
home was taken in silence. This was but the 
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beginning of her sorrow. Day after day, Wil¬ 
son Rivers was the guest of the big house, and 
while Nettie, keeping her heart still for him, 
spite of its pain, was cold and distant to Walter, 
his attentions to the fair Emily redoubled. They 
walked together, and rode. The long evenings, 
before spent in the farmhouse so pleasantly, 
were now lonely and sad for Nettie, while 
Wilson was away at the big house. 

Poor little Nettie I Her sweet face grew pale 
over her sick, sad heart; and if for an hour 
Wilson’s still gentle attentions called back the 
smile to her lip, it faded when he left her. 
What were her modest charms to this dashing, 
accomplished city girl’s ? Nothing ! Though 
he broke her heart, she found excuses for him 
in the beauty of her rival. 

It was late in the fall, and the Loftus family 
had been some two months in Linwood, when 
one evening Nettie passed through the grounds 
on her way from the village home. Farmer 
Holmes lived, as did many others, on the south 
side of the hill, while the shops of the village 
were principally on the north side. The path 
through the garden of the big house was a 
thoroughfare for those passing over the hill, 
and Nettie took it. She did not raise her eyes, 
from a long fit of musing, till she stood in front 
of the house ; then the light from the parlor 
windows, striking across her path, made her 
look up. One look, and she stood as if nailed 
to the spot. 

It was a cruel scene for her loving heart that 
was passing in that gayly furnished parlor. 
Wilson was standing by the fireplace, and Emily 
Loftus was before him. Some tale of interest 
his eager lips were telling, for she listened with 
flushed cheeks and quivering lip, till he opened 
his arms to fold her in a long, close embrace. 
Then the door opened, and the rest came in. 
Emily sprang to her mother’s side, telling some 
new found happiness, and then as the group 
closed round Wilson, Nettie, with a cry of pain, 
ran forward with a fearful speed homeward. 
Home ! home, to shut herself close in her little 
room, and pour forth her bitter woe in choking 
sobs. She, had so loved, so trusted him, that 
it seemed as if she could not bear this proof of 
faithlessness and live. The long night passed 
without one hour of sleep. 

How wildly and blindly she had loved him I 
^lany nights before she had lain awake to think 
of him ; but then it was to recall his soft, sweet 
voice, as it murmured low cadences of poetry, or 
in clear clarion tones taught her to sing some 
favorite ballad, praising her clear bird-like voice. 
It was to think of his goodness, his kind care 


in his profession, and humbly to wonder how 
he could love so ignorant and simple a country 
girl as herself. 

Now, now, she felt bitterly that, while she 
had been loving with all the fervor of her warm 
impulsive heart, he had been trifling, testing, 
perhaps, his powers of pleasing. The morning 
found her pale and weary, but with the innate 
pride of womanhood she rpse, resolved that he 
should not triumph over her whom he had 
slighted and injured. 

She was in the dining-room when he entered, 
and she fairly started when she saw his face. 
All the gravity, the half sadness which had al¬ 
ways marked it, was gone, and in its place shone 
a joy that was radiant. Never had his face 
lighted with such a smile as he gave her then, 
crossing the room to take her hand in a warm 
cordial pressure. 

“ Can you give me an hour after breakfast ?” 
he asked; “I have something to tell you, 
Nettie.” 

Never had his voice dwelt with such linger¬ 
ing fondness upon her name. Was he about to 
make her the confidante of his love ? She 
believed this ; yet she could smile and say, 

“ Certainly !” 

His impatience to tell was as great as was her 
dread of listening ; for he hurried through the 
meal, and then, not speaking of her untouched 
cup and plate, he took her little cold hand and 
led her into the parlor. 

“ Nettie,” he said, as soon as he had seated 
himself beside her, “I am going to tell you 
who I am I” 

Nettie opened her big blue eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, laughing, “ I know ! I am 
Dr. WMlson Rivers, medical practitioner of this 
lovely village of Linwood ; but that is not all. 
My father died when I was but ten years old, 
leaving my mother a widow with five children 
—two sisters older than myself, one sister and 
brother younger. Between this young sister 
and myself there was the strongest tie of love, 
and we were from babyhood almost inseparable. 
When my own father had been some two years 
dead, my mother married again, and then my 
misery commenced. I cannot tell you all the 
persecutions my stepfather lavished upon me, 
simply because I of all was the only one who 
opposed my mother’s marriage. To her he 
was a kind husband, he was proud of my beau¬ 
tiful sisters, and my brother was too young to 
cross him ; but his hatred for myself was one of 
the ruling passions of his life. I was a high- 
spirited, passionate boy, and my patience was 
soon exhausted. Daily my father’s anger was 
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visited upou me for some petty fault, till, driven 
desperate by persecution, I ran away from 
home. 

“ For two years my life was passed working 
hard for my bread as a newsboy in Philadelphia. 
I had, fortunately, money enough for my pas¬ 
sage from New York, and something to purchase 
my first bundle of papers. Then, under the 
exposure, fatigue, and lonely homesickness, my 
health gave way. I was very ill, but from that 
illness dates the change in my life. The land¬ 
lady of the house where I boarded, a kind-hearted 
woman, sent for Dr. Rivers, one of the warmest 
hearted, most eccentric old bachelors that ever 
lived. Something in his forlorn little patient 
interested him, and he soon won my confidence. 
I will not weary you with the history of our 
friendship. Suffice it to say, that I rose from 
that sick bed to become the adopted son of my 
physician. He was wealthy, and had me edu¬ 
cated in his own profession. Before he took me 
home, he exacted from me a promise that I 
would never return to my stepfather, and I 
willingly gave it. Upon his death, I became, 
by his will, heir to his property, and, having a 
strong love for my profession, sought out a 
quiet home where I could at once enjoy my 
practice, and the delights of country life. 

And now, Nettie, comes the happy part of 
my story. I have found my mother, sisters, 
and brother free from the tyrant who made 
my boyhood so wretched. I was afraid they 
would never forgive the prodigal who so sud¬ 
denly and selfishly left them, and for weeks I 
dared not speak. Last night my sister spoke 
so tenderly, so regretfully of the brother whom 
she had lost that I could keep silence no longer. 
I shall never take the name they have all 
adopted, but my mother is Mrs. Loftus, and 
my sisters are your friends.” 

Happy little Nettie I Spite of herself, the joy 
she felt would spring up to her expressive face, 
the dimpling smile to her lip, the color to her 
cheek. And when, in a more tender, earnest 
tone, Wilson preferred a suit near to his heart, 
there did not live in Lin wood a prouder, hap¬ 
pier little maiden than Nettie. With the frank 
simplicity of a child, she told him all her doubts 
and misery of the past few weeks, receiving re¬ 
iterated assurances of his faithful love. 

It was a happy evening—the one that fol¬ 
lowed this confidence. In the parlor of the big 
house, the newly-found brother brought the 
blushing little Nettie to his mother, sisters, and 
brother, as a claimant for love, and most cor¬ 
dially was she welcomed. 

They were all standing round the piano, when 


Emily struck the first chords of a duet from 
Martha. 

“Ah, Em!” said Wilson, “can you ever 
guess how, when you played that once before, 
I was longing to rush at you like a maniac and 
clasp you in my arms?” 

“You showed it in your eyes,” said Nettie, 
in a low tone that reached his ear only ; “ from 
that duet dated all my dream of misery.” 

“And my hope of happiness, ” he said, softly, 
“dates from those strong chords.” 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Second. — Fehnuiry. 

By Numa named, to Neptune dedicate, 

And patroned by St. Valentine the Good— 

I at Time’s portals with thy welcome wait 
As a true lover of the seasons should,. 

Thy span, hy two suns briefer than the rest. 

Hath little that is genial to bestow! 

The stream still hides within the Ice King's breast, 
And Winter sits upon his throne of snow. 

The wind still whistles through the leafless trees, 

And Nature, in her desolate array, 

Waitis—like a devotee upon her knees— 

The veil that falls ; the clouds that rolls away— 

Waits, in the patience of a perfect hope. 

The coming of a better, brighter day ; 

When roses shall their blushing bosoms ope. 

And yield the far-famed odors of Cathay. 

Within thy circle fireside pleasures yet 
Have power to charm ; the song and tale go round 

The hearth where all the loving ones have met 
When Night has round each home her mantle bound. 

Within thy circle lies the natal hour ^ 

Of good Saint Valentine, the lover’s friend ; 

Youths and fair maidens own his magic power,' 

And all their wishes to his welcome tend. 

And thou canst also claim his natal day. 

Who was our country’s Founder, Father, Friend! 

Whose hallowed precepts we would still obey I 
Whose gift of Freedom we would still defend. 

For these we welcome thee! for these we twine 
The fragrant flower of Memory for thee 1 

Amid the odors floating round thy shrine 
We yield thee tribute on our bended knee. 


A PHILOSOPHER being asked what was the first 
thing necessary towards winning the love of a 
woman, answered, “An opportunity.” 

Out of good men choose acquaintances ; of 
acquaintances, friends. 

PIealth constitutes the happiness of the body 
—virtue that of the mind. 










“HUSKS.” 

And be would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him.” 

BY MARION HARLAN D. 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 39.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Summer had come to the country with its 
bloom and its beauty, its harvests and its holi¬ 
days. In town its fever heat drew noisome 
smells from overcharged sewers, and the black, 
oily paste to which the shower that should 
have, been refreshing had changed the dust of 
crowded thoroughfares. Cleaner pavements, 
in the higher portions of the city, burned 
through shoe-soles ; glass radiated heat to po¬ 
lished stonCy and stone radiated, in its turn, to 
brick, that waited until the evening to throw 
off its surplus caloric in hot, suffocating waves 
that made yet more oppressive the close nights. 
The gay procession of fashionable humming¬ 
birds had commenced their migrations, steam¬ 
boats and excursion-craft multiplied at the 
wharves, and the iron steed put forth all his 
tremendous might to bear onward the long 
train of self-exiled travellers. 

The Hunts, too, must leave town; Lucy 
must, at all events, have a full season, and a 
brilliant one, if possible, for it was her second 
summer, and much might depend upon it. 
Her mother would accompany her, of course ; 
and equally of course her father could not; 
that is, he must return after escorting them to 
Saratoga, and spend the remainder of the warm 
months at home. His business would not al¬ 
low him to take an extended vacation. The 
boys were easily disposed of, being boarded 
every summer at the farmhouse of an early 
friend of Mr. Hunt’s, where they were accept¬ 
able inmates, their clothes as well cared for as 
they were at home, and their morals more dili¬ 
gently cultivated. The younger girls caused 
that excellent manager, their mother, more 
perplexity. This was not the first time she 
had repented her indiscretion in allowing Sarah 
to “come out” before her elder sister had 
“gone off.” But “Sarah was so tall and so 
womanly in her appearance that it looked queer, 
and would set people to talking if I kept her 
back,” she was accustomed to excuse her im¬ 
politic move to her friends. This summer she 
realized, as she had not done before, the incon¬ 
venience of having two full-fledged young 
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ladies upon the carpet at once. Lucy’s elegant 
and varied wardrobe, and the certain expenses 
in prospect for her and her chaperon at Spa, 
seaside, and en route^ left a balance in hand of 
the sum allotted for the season’s expenditure 
that was startling in its meagreness. Mrs. 
Hunt was a capital financier, a peerless econo¬ 
mist, but the exigency taxed her resources to 
the utmost. 

One morning she arose with a lightened heart 
and a smoother brow. “ I ’ve settled it!” she 
exclaimed to her husband, shaking him from 
his matutinal doze. 

The “ Eureka !” of the Syracusan mathema¬ 
tician was not more lofty in its exultation. 
Forthwith she unfolded to him her scheme. 
She was a native of New Jersey, “the Jarseys” 
she had heard it called in her father’s house— 
had probably thus denominated the gallant 
little State herself in her girlhood. In and 
around the pretty, quiet village of Shrewsbury 
there were still resident scores of her relatives 
whose very names she had sedulously forgot¬ 
ten. One alone she could not, in conscience 
or in nature, dismiss to such oblivion. This 
was her elder and only sister, long married to 
a respectable and worthy farmer, and living 
within a mile of the “old place,” where both 
sisters had drawn the first breath of life. Twice 
since Mrs. Hunt had lived in the city had this 
kind friend been summoned on account of the 
dangerous illness of the former, and her pre¬ 
sence and nursing had restored peace, order, 
and health to the household. The earlier of 
these occasions was that of the second child’s 
birth, and in the softened mood of her conva¬ 
lescence Mrs. Hunt had bestoWed upon the 
babe her sister’s name—Sarah Benson—a 
homely appellative she had ofttiraes regretted 
since. At distant and irregular intervals, one, 
two, three years, Mr. or Mrs. Benson visited 
their connections in “York;” but the inter¬ 
course grew more diflScult and broken as time 
rolled on and the distance widened between the 
plain country folk and their rising relations. 
Then, again, death had been busy in the farm¬ 
house ; coffin after coffin, of varying lengths, 
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but all short, was lifted over the threshold and 
laid away in the village graveyard, until but 
one was left to the parents of the seven littre 
ones that had been given to them, and to that 
one nature had denied the gifts of speech and 
hearing. Grrief and the infirmities of approach¬ 
ing old age disinclined the worthy pair to stir 
from home, and their ambitious sister was too 
busy in building up a “set” of her own, and 
paving the way for her daughters’ distinction, 
to hide her light for ever so short a period in 
so obscure a corner as her former home. 

Aunt Sarah, however, could not forget her 
nursling. Every few months there arrived 
some simple token of affectionate remembrance 
to ‘ the child” she had not seen since she wore 
short frocks and pinafores. The reception of a 
basket of fruit, thus dispatched, was the sug¬ 
gestive power to Mrs. Hunt’s present plan. 
She had made up her mind, so she informed 
her husband straightway, to write that very 
day—yes ! that very forenoon, to “ Sister Ben¬ 
son,” and inquire whether she would board 
Sarah and Jeannie for a couple of months. 

“ I don’t s’pose she will let me pay board for 
them, but she will be pleased to have ’em as 
long as they like to stay. It’s never been 
exactly convenient for me to let any of the 
children go there for so many years, and it’s 
so fur off. But dear me ! sometimes I feel real 
bad about seeing so little of my only sister !”— 
a heavy sigh. “ And there ’ll be the expenses 
of two saved, out and out, for they won’t need 
a great variety of clothes in that out-of-the-way 
place.” 

“ But how will the girls, Sarah and Jeannie, 
fancy being sent off so?” inquired Mr. Hunt. 

“ Oh, as to that, it is late in the day for my 
children to dispute what I say shall be done ; 
and Sarah’s jest that odd that she ’ll like this 
notion twenty times better than going to New¬ 
port or Saratoga. I know her ! As to Jeannie, 
she is satisfied to be with her sister anywhere. 
She is getting thin, too ; she looks real peakdd, 
and there’s nothing in creation so good for ail¬ 
ing children as the salt-water bath. They have 
first-rate still-water bathing not a quarter of a 
mile from sister’s. It’s jest the thing, I tell 
you! The wonder is it never came into my head 
before.” 

Mr. Hunt had his sigh now. “ Somehow or 
other he was always down in the mouth when 
the family broke up for the summer,” his wife 
frequently complained, and his lack of sympa¬ 
thy now excited her just ire. 

‘‘Upon my word, Mr. H. I anybody would, 
think that I was the poorest wife in the world I 


to you to see and hear you whenever I talk to 
you of my plans and household affairs. You 
look as if you was about to be hanged, instead 
of feeling obliged to me for turning, and twist- 
ing, and contriving, and studying, day and 
night, how to save your money, and spend 
what we must lay out to the best advantage. 
I can tell you what—there’s few women would 
make your income-go as far as I do.” 

“ I know that, my dear. The question is”— 
Mr. Hunt paused, cleared his throat, and 
strained his nerves for a mighty effort, an un¬ 
precedented exercise of moral courage—“the 
question is, Betsy, whether our income is 
stretched in the right direction !” Mistaking 
the stare of petrified incredulity he received for 
fixed attention, the infatuated man went on: 
“This doubt is always forced upon me when 
we separate in July, some to go to one place, 
some to another, a broken, wandering family 
for months together. I am growing old, and I 
love to have my children about me ; I begin to 
feel the want of a home. There is Johnson, in 

the - Bank, gets five hundred less per 

annum than I do ; yet, after living quietly here 
a few years, he bought himself a snug cottage up 
the river, and has his family there in their own 
house, everything handsome and comfortable 
about them. I have been in the harness for a 
long while ; I expect to die in it. I don’t mind 
work—hard work! but it seems to me some¬ 
times that we would all be better satisfied if 
we had more to show, or rather to hold, for our 
money; if there were less of this straining after 
appearances, this constant study to make both 
ends meet.” 

“ And it has come to this !”—Mrs. Hunt sank 
into a chair, and began to cry. “ This is my 
thanks for slaving and toiling for better than 
twenty years to get you and your children a 
stand in the world ! It isn’t for myself that I 
care. I can work my fingers to the bone, and 
live upon a crust! I can scrape and save five 
dollars or so a month ! I can bury myself in 
the country! But your children 1 those dear, 
sweet girls that have had the best education 
money can buy, and that to-day visit such 
people as the Murrays, and Sandersons, and 
Hoopers, and Baylors, and meet the Castors 
and Crinnalls at parties—millionaires, all of 
’em, the cream of the upper crust 1 I don’t 
deny that I have been ambitious for them, and 
I did hope that you had something of the same 
spirit; and now to think of your complaining, 
and moping, and groaning over the money you 
say I ’ve been and wasted ! Oh 1 oh ! oh !” 
“You misunderstood me, my dear; I merely 
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questioned' whether we were acting wisely in 
making so much display upon so little sub¬ 
stance. IFe are not millionaires, whatever may 
be said of the girls’ visiting acquaintances, 
and I tremble sometimes to think how all this 
false show may end.” 

Mr. Hunt’s borrowed courage had not evapo¬ 
rated entirely. 

“That’s distrusting Providence, Mr. H. I 
It’s downright sinful, and what I shouldn’t 
have looked for from you. I can tell you how 
it will end. If both of us live ten years longer, 
you will see your daughters riding in their own 
carriages, and leaders of the tong, and your 
sons among the first gentlemen of the city. If 
this does not turn out true, you needn’t ever 
trust my word again. I ’ve set my head upon 
getting Lucy off my hands this summer, and 
well off; and, mark my words, Mr. H., it shall 
he done 

One part of her mother’s prophecy was fal- 
filled in Sarah’s manner of receiving the propo¬ 
sition so nearly affecting her comfort during 
the summer. Lucy wondered at the cheerful 
alacrity with which she consented to be “hid¬ 
den away in that horrid bore of a farmhouse, ” 
and Jeannie cried as her elder sister “supposed 
that they would eat in Aunt Sarah’s kitchen, 
along with the servant-men.”' 

“Lucy, be quiet!” interposed her mother. 
“Your aunt is not a common poor person. Mr. 
Benson is a man of independent means, quite 
rich for the country. They live very nicely, 
and I have no doubt but that your sisters will 
be happy there.” 

Sarah had drawn Jeannie to her, and was 
telling her of the rides and walks they would 
take together, the ducks and chickens they 
would feed, and the merry plunges in the salt 
water that were to be daily luxuries. Ere the 
recital was concluded, the child was impatient 
for the hour of departure, and indignant when 
she heard that Aunt Sarah must be heard frona 
before they could venture to present them¬ 
selves, bag and baggage, at her door. There 
was nothing feigned in Sarah’s satisfaction; 
her preparations were made with far more plea¬ 
sure than if she were to accompany Lucy. The 
seclusion that would have been slow death to 
the latter was full of charms for the book-lov¬ 
ing sister. Aunt Sarah would be kind; the 
novel phases of human nature she would meet 
would amuse and interest her; and, besides 
these, there was Jeannie to love and pet, and 
river, field, and grove for studies and society. 
She panted for the country and liberty from the 
tyrannous shackles of city customs. 


Aunt Sarah wrote promptly and cordially, 
rejecting the offered compensation, and begging 
fw her nieces’ company as long as they could 
content themselves in so retired a place. Sim¬ 
ple-minded as she was, she knew enough to be 
sure that the beUes and beaux of the neighbor¬ 
hood would be very unsuitable mates for her 
expected visitors. If her own girls had lived, 
she would have asked nothing higher for them 
in this world than to have them grow up re¬ 
spected, beloved, and happy, among the ac¬ 
quaintances and friends of their parents; but 
“ Sister Betsy’s children had been raised so 
differently!” she said to her husband. “I 
don’t know what we will do to amuse them.” 

“They will find amusement—never fear,” 
was the farmer’s response. “ Let city folks 
alone for seeing wonders where those that have 
lived among them all their lives never found 
anything uncommon. They are welcome to the 
pony whenever they’ve a mind to ride, and 
Jim or I will find time to drive them around 
a’most every day ; and what with riding, and 
boating, and bathing, I guess they can get rid 
of the time.” 

Before the day set for the coming of the 
guests there appeared upon the stage an unex¬ 
pected and welcome ally to Aunt Sarah’s bene¬ 
volent designs of making her nieces’ sojourn 
agreeable. This personage we will let the good 
woman herself describe. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to fix up for 
tea, dear,” she said to Sarah, the afternoon of 
her arrival, as she prepared to remove her travel¬ 
ling-dress. “ There’s nobody here besides hus¬ 
band, and me, and Charley, except husband’s 
nephew, Philip Benson, from the South. He 
comes North ’most every summer, and never 
goes back without paying us a visit. He’s 
been here three days now. But he is just as 
easy as an old shoe, and sociable as can be, so 
you won’t mind him.” 

“Uncle Benson has relatives at the South, 
then?” said Sarah, seeing herself called upon 
to say something. 

“One brother—James. He went to Georgy 
when he wasn’t more than sixteen years old, 
and has lived there ever since. He married a 
rich wife, I believe”—sinking her voice—“ and 
has made money fast, I’ve heard. Philip 
never says a word about their wealth, but his 
father owns a great plantation, for husband 
asked him how many acres they worked. Th-en 
the children—there are four of them—have had 
fine educations, and always spend money freely. 
Philip is not the sort to boast of anything that 
belongs to him or his. He is a good-hearted 
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boy. He was here the August my last daugh¬ 
ter—my Betsy—died, and I shall never forget 
how kind and tender he was then. I can’t look 
at him without thinking how my Alick would 
have been just his age if he had lived. One 
was born on the fourth and the other the fifth 
of the same April.” 

Keeping up a decent show of interest in these 
family details, Sarah divested Jeannie of her 
sacque and dress, and substituted a cool blue 
gingham and a muslin apron. Then, as the 
child was wild to run out of doors, she suffered 
her to go, charging her not to pass the boun¬ 
dary of the yard fence. Aunt Sarah was dressed 
in a second mourning de laine, with a very 
plain cap, and while the heat obliged. Sarah to 
lay aside the thick and dusty garment she had 
worn all day, she had too much tact to offer a 
strong contrast in her own attire to her unpre¬ 
tending surroundings. A neat sprigged lawn, 
modest and inexpensive, was not out of place 
among the old-fashioned furnitui’e of her cham¬ 
ber, nor in the “best room,” to which they 
presently descended. 

Aunt Sarah ushered her into the apartment 
with some stiffness of ceremony. In truth, she 
was not herself there often, or long enough to 
feel quite at ease, her property though it was. 
Alleging the necessity of “seeing to the tea,” 
she bade her niece ‘ ‘ make herself at home, ” 
threw open a blind that she “might see the 
river,” and left her. 

First, Sarah looked around the room. It was 
large and square, and had four windows, two 
ill front and two in the rear. The floor was 
covered by a well-saved carpet, of a pattern so 
antique that it was in itself a curiosity ; heavy 
tables of a mahogany dark with age ; upright 
chairs, with slippery leathern seats ; a pon¬ 
derous sofa, covered with haircloth ; small mir¬ 
rors, with twisted frames, between the win¬ 
dows ; two black profiles,- of life-size, over the 
mantel, and in the fireplace a jar of asparagus 
boughs, were appointments that might have 
repelled the looker-on, but for the scrupulous, 
shining cleanliness of every article. It was 
a scene so strange to Sarah that she could 
not but smile as she withdrew her eyes and 
turned to the landscape commanded by her 
window. 

The sight changed the gleam of good-humored 
amusement to one of more heartfelt pleasure. 
Beyond the grassy walks and flower-borders of 
the garden behind the house lay green mea¬ 
dows, sloping down to the river, broad and 
smooth at this point, so placid now that it mir¬ 
rored every rope and seam of the sails resting 
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quietly upon its surface, and the white cottages 
along the banks, while the banks themselves, 
with their tufts and crowns of foliage, drooping 
willows and lofty elms, found a faitliful yet a 
beautified counterpart in the stream. The re¬ 
flected blush of the crimson west upon its bo¬ 
som was shot with flickers of golden light, and 
faded in the distance into the blue-gray twi¬ 
light. The air seemed to grow more deliciously 
cool as the gazer thought of the hot, pent-up 
city, and beds of thyme and lavender added 
their evening incense. 

The hum of cheerful voices joined pleasantly 
with the soothing influences of the hour, and, 
changing her ])osition slightly, Sarah beheld 
the speakers. Upon a turfy mound, at the foot 
of an apple-tree, sat Jeannie beside a gentle¬ 
man, whose hands she watched with pleased 
interest, as did also a boy of fifteen or there¬ 
abouts, who knelt on the grass before them. 
Sarah divined at once that this was her aunt’s 
deaf and dumb son. The gentleman was appa¬ 
rently interpreting to Jeannie all that passed 
between himself and the lad, and her gleeful 
laugh showed it to be a lively dialogue. Could 
this be Mr- Benson’s nephew, the beardless 
youth Sarah had pictured him to herself from 
Aunt Sarah’s description? He could not have 
been less than six-and-twenty, had dark hair 
and a close, curling beard, an intelligent, hand¬ 
some face, and notwithstanding his loose sum¬ 
mer sack and lounging attitude, one discerned 
plainly traces of uncommon grace and strength 
in his form. 

‘ ‘ What is he, I wonder ? A gallant profes¬ 
sional beau, who will entangle me in myjspeech, 
and be an inevitable appendage in the excur¬ 
sions ? I flattered myself I would be safe from 
all such drawbacks,” thought Sarah, in genu¬ 
ine vexation, as she obeyed her aunt’s sum¬ 
mons to tea. 

Perhaps Mr. Benson read as much in her 
countenance, for, beyond a few polite, very 
unremarkable observations, addressed to her 
when his hosts made it a necessity for him to 
do so, he paid her no visible attention during 
the whole evening. The next day he set oif, 
the minute breakfast was over, with his gun 
and game-bag, and was gone until sunset. 

Sarah sat at her chamber window as he came 
up to the back door; and, screened by the 
vine trained over the sash, she watched him 
as he tossed his game-bag to Charley and shook 
hands with Jeannie, who ran up to him with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ What luck?” questioned his uncle. 

“Nothing to boast of, sir; yet enough to 
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repay me for my tramp. I have been down to 
the shore.” 

‘‘Philip Benson! Well, you beat every¬ 
thing ! I suppose you have walked as much 
as ten miles in all!” exclaimed Aunt Sarah, 
with a sort of reproachful admiration. 

“ I dare say, madam, and am none the worse 
for it to-night. I am getting used to your 
sand, uncle ; it used to tire me, I confess.” 

He disappeared into the kitchen, probably 
to perform the ablutions needful after his day’s 
walk and work, for it was several minutes be¬ 
fore he returned. Charley had carried the 
game-bag to the mound under the tree, and 
was exhibiting its contents—mostly snipe and 
red-winged blackbirds—to his little cousin. 

“It is refreshing to see something in the 
shape of man that is neither an effeminate 
dandy nor a business machine,” soliloquized 
Sarah. “Ten miles on foot! How I would 
like to set that task for certain of our Broadway 
exquisites I” 

“ She isn’t a bit like a city girl! ” Aunt Sarah 
was saying, as she followed Philip into the 
outer air. 

‘ ‘ I am glad to hear that she is likely to be a 
nice companion for you, madam. I thought, 
from her appearance, that you would suit each 
other,” was the reply, certainly respectful 
enough, but whose lurking accent of dry indif¬ 
ference sent the blood to Sarah’s face. 

Hastily withdrawing from the open window, 
and beyond the reach of the voices that dis¬ 
cussed her merits, she waited to recover equa¬ 
nimity before going down stairs. In vain she 
chided herself for her sudden heat. Mortified 
she was, and even more ashamed of herself 
than angry with the cool young man who had 
pronounced her to be a fitting associate for her 
excellent but unpolished aunt. While his 
every look and intonation bespoke the educated 
gentleman, a being as different in mental as in 
physical muscle from the fops who formed her 
sister’s train, had he weighed her against the 
refined women of Ills own class and clime, and 
adjudged her this place ? At heart she felt the 
injustice, and, stimulated by the sting, arose 
the resolve that he should learn and confess 
Ills error. Kot tamely or willingly would she 
accept an ignoble station at the hands of one 
whom she inwardly recognized as capable of 
a true valuation of what she esteemed worthy. 

She looked haughty, not humbled, when she 
took her seat opposite her critic at the tea-table. 
“A nice companion,” she was saying over to 
herself. The very phrase, borrowed, as it was, 
from Aunt Sarah’s vocabulary, seemed to her 


seasoned with contempt. She kept down fire 
and scorn, however, when Mr. Benson accosted 
her with the tritest of remarks upon the pro¬ 
bable heat of the day in town as contrasted 
with the invigorating breeze, with its faint, 
delicious sea flavor, that rustled the grapevines 
and fluttered the white curtains at the dining¬ 
room door and windows. Her answer was not 
exactly gracious, but it advanced the one 
tempting step beyond a mere reply. 

Thus was the. ice broken, and for the rest of 
the meal. Aunt Sarah and “ Uncle Nathan”— 
as he requested his nieces to style him—had 
respite from the duty of active entertainment, 
so far as conversation went. To Sarah!s sur¬ 
prise, Mr. Benson talked to her almost as he 
would have done to another man. He spoke 
of notable persons, places, and books—things 
of which she had heard and read—without 
affectation of reserve or a shade of pretension ; 
and to her rejoinders—brief and constrained for 
awhile—then, as she forgot herself in her sub¬ 
ject, pertinent, earnest, salient, he gave more 
than courteous heed. It was the unaffected 
interest of an inquirer; the entire attention of 
one who felt that he received more than he 
gave. 

They parted for the night with a bow and a 
smile that was with each a mute acknowledg¬ 
ment of pleasure derived from the companionship 
of the other; and if neither looked forward to the 
meeting of the morrow as a renewal of congenial 
intercourse, both carried to their rest the effects 
of an agreeable surprise in the events of the 
evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A WEEK had passed since the arrival of the 
city nieces at the farmhouse. An early tea, 
one of Aunt Sarah’s generous and appetizing 
repasts, was over ; and through the garden, out 
at the gate that terminated the middle walk, 
and across the strip of meadow-land, danced 
Charley and Jeannie, followed at a more sedate 
pace by Philip Benson and Sarah. Seven 
days’ rustication had wrought a marked change 
in the town-bred girl. There was a lighter 
bound in her step, and in her cheek a clear, 
pink glow, while her eyes looked softly, yet 
brightly, from out the shadow of her gypsy hat, 
a look of half surprise, half confidence in her 
companion’s face. 

“One week ago,” he was saying, “how 
firmly I made up my mind that you and I could 
never be anything but strangers to each other ! 
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Hoxv I disliked you for cojoiing down here to 
interfere with my liberty and leisure I” 

“But even then you thought that I would 
prove a ‘nice companion,’ for Aunt Sarah per¬ 
ceived my suitableness to her society,” was the 
demure reply. 

“ Who told you that I said so ?” 

“Not Aunt Sarah herself, although she 
considered it honest praise. I overheard it 
accidentally from my window, and I can assure 
you properly appreciated the compliment, 
which, by the way, was more in the tone than 
the words.” 

“ And you were thereby piqued to a different 
style of behavior. Bravo! did ever another 
seed so worthless bring forth so rich a harvest ? 
I am glad I said it. Here is the boat.” 

It was a pretty little affair—Charley’s pro¬ 
perty and care, and he was already in his seat 
at the bow, oar in hand. Philip helped Sarah 
in, placed Jeannie beside her, and stationing 
liimself upon the middle bench took up a second 
pair of oars. A noiseless dip of the four, and 
the craft glided out into the stream, then up 
against the tide, the water rippling into a foamy 
wake on either side of the sharp bow. A row 
was now the regular sequel to the day’s enjoy¬ 
ments, and to Jeannie, at least, the climax of 
its pleasures. 

“Pull that way, please, Mr. Benson !” she 
CT’ied. “There! right through that beautiful 
red water!” 

A skilful sweep brought them to the sppt 
designated, but the crimson deserted the wave 
as they neared it, and left dull gray in its 
stead. 

“ It is too bad 1” complained the child, point¬ 
ing back to the track of their boat, quivering 
amidst the fickle radiance she had thought to 
reach by this change of course. “ It is behind 
ns and before us—everywhere but where we 
are I” 

“Is there a moral in that?” questioned 
Philip, smiling at Sarah. 

“Perhaps so.” 

A fortnight before, how assured would have 
been her reply ! How gloomy her recognition 
of the analogy 1 Changed as was her mood, a 
shade fell over her countenance. Was it of 
apprehension, and did Philip thus interpret it ? 

“ I could not love Life and this fair world as 
I do, if I conceded this to be universally true,” 
he said. “That there comes, sometimes, a 
glory to the present, beside which the hues of 
past and future fade and are forgotten, I must 
and will believe. Such, it seems to me, must 
be the rapture of reciprocal and acknowledged 


affection ; the joy of reunion after long separa¬ 
tion from the beloved one ; the bliss of recon¬ 
ciliation after estrangement. Have you ever 
thought how much happier we would be if we 
were to live only in the Now we have, and 
never strain our eyes with searchings for the 
lights and shades of what may be before us, or 
with ‘mournful looking’ after what is gone?” 

“Yet is this possible?” asked Sarah, ear¬ 
nestly. “Does not the very constitution of 
our natures forbid it ? To me that would be 
a miserably tame, dead-level existence over 
which Hope sheds no enchanting illusions ; like 
this river, as we saw it three days ago, cold 
and sombre as the rain-clouds that hung above 
it. 0 no 1 give me anything but the chill, 
neutral tint of such a life as thousands are con¬ 
tent to lead—people who expect nothing, fear 
nothing—I had almost said, feel nothing 1” 

“That is because every principle of your 
being is at war with commonplaces. Tell me 
frankly, Miss Sarah, did you ever meet another 
woman who had as much character as your¬ 
self?” 

“I do not know that I understand the full 
bearing of your question.” She leaned on the 
side of the boat, her hand playing in the water, 
her lips working in an irresolute timidity that 
was oddly at variance with their habitual firm¬ 
ness. 

“lam aware,” she began, slowly and gravely, 
“ that I express myself too strongly at times ; 
that I am more abrupt in language and action 
than most other girls. I have always been 
told so ; but it is natural to me. My character 
has many rough and sharp edges that need 
softening and rounding—” 

“In order to render you one of the pretty 
automatons, the well-draped, thoroughly-oiled 
pieces of human clockwork that decorate men’s 
homes—falsely so called—in these days of gloss 
and humbug !” interrupted Philip with energy. 
“ I am sick to death of the dollish ‘ sweet crea¬ 
tures’ every boarding-school turns out by the 
score. I understand all the wires that work 
the dear puppets—flatter myself that I can put 
them through their paces (excuse the slang!) 
in as short a time as any other man of my age 
in the country. The delightful divinities ! A 
little music, and a little less French ; a skim¬ 
ming of the arts and sciences ; and it is a rare 
thing to meet one who can tell an art from a 
science ten days after she has graduated—a 
stock of pet phrases—all hyperbolical, conse¬ 
quently unmeaning—a glib utterance of the 
same ; a steady devotion to balls, beau-catch- 
iiig, gossip, and fancy-work; voild the modem 
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fine larlj—the stuff we are expected to make 
wives of! Wives ! save the mark I I never 
think of the possibility of being thus ensnared 
without au involuntary repetition of a portion 
of the Litany—‘From all such, etc. etc. ” 

He plied his oars with renewed activity for a 
moment, then suspended them to continue, in 
a softer tone: “And this is the representative 
woman of your Utopia, Miss Sarah?” 

“Did I intimate, much less assert, such a 
heresy ?” responded she, laughing. ‘‘ But there 
is a golden mean somewhere—a union of gen¬ 
tleness and energy; of domestic and literary 
taste; of independence and submission. I 
liave seen such in my day dreams. She is my 
Ideal.” 

“ Which you will one day embody. No 
reproachful looks I This is the sincerity of a 
friend. I have promised never to flatter you 
again, and do not violate the pledge in speaking 
thus. From my boyhood, I have made human 
nature my study, and it would be hard to con¬ 
vince me that I err in this case.” 

“ You do ! indeed you do!” exclaimed Sarah, 
with a look of real pain. “I lack the first 
characteristic of the portrait I have drawn. I 
am not gentle ! I never was. I fear that I never 
will be 

“Let us hear a competent witness on that 
head. Jeanniel” to the child, who was busy 
spelling on her fingers to Charley; his nods 
and smiles to her, from the far end of the boat, 
being more intelligible to her than were her 
attempts to signal her meaning to him. “ Jean- 
nie I” repeated Philip, as he caught her eye. 
“ Come, and whisper in my ear which of your 
sisters you love the best. Maybe I won’t tell 
tales out of school to the one you care least for.” 

“ I don’t care who knows !” said the saucy, 
but affectionate child. “Sis’ Lucy is the pret¬ 
tiest, and she never scolds me either; but she 
doesn’t make my clothes, and tell me nice 
stories, and help me with my lessons, and all 
that, you know. She isn’t my dear, best sis¬ 
ter I” And, springing up suddenly, she threw 
her arms around Sarah’s neck, with a kiss 
that answered the question with emphasis. 

Sarah’s lip trembled. The share of affection 
she had hitherto dared to claim as her own had 
barely sufficed to keep her heart from starving 
outright. She had often dreamed of fulness of 
love as a stay and comfort, as solace and nutri¬ 
ment in a world whose wrong side was ever 
turned to her. Now there dawned upon her 
the sweetness and beauty of a new revelation, 
the bliss of loving and being beloved. Over 
life floated a warm, purple tinge, like the sunset 


light upon the river. For the first time within 
the reach of her memory her heart rested! 

In the smile whose overflowing gave a tender 
loveliness to her features, Philip saw the effect 
he had wished and anticipated, and, motioning 
to Charley to let the boat drift with the current, 
he picked up the guitar, that, by Sarah’s re¬ 
quest, was always taken along in these excur¬ 
sions. 

“The dew is on the blossom, 

And the young moon on the sea; 

It is the twilight hour— 

The hour for yon and me; 

The time when memory lingers 
Across life’s dreary track, 

When the past floats up before ns, 

And the lost comes stealing back.” 

It was a love song, inimitable in its purity 
and tenderness, .with just the touch of sadness 
that insured its passage to the heart. Sarah’s 
smile was softer, but it was a smile still, as the 
melody arose on the quiet air. Wlien the bal¬ 
lad was concluded, she only said : “Another, 
please!” 

Philip sang more than well. Without extra¬ 
ordinary power, his voice had a rich and flexible 
quality of tone and a delicacy of expression 
that never failed to fascinate. To the rapt and 
listening girl it seemed as if time could bring 
no more delicious fate than thus to glide on 
ever upon this empurpled, enchanted stream, 
the summer heavens above her, and, thrilling 
ear and soul, the witching lullaby that rocked 
her spirit to dreams of the youth she had never 
had, the love for which she had longed with all 
the wild intensity, the fervent yearning, her 
deep heart could feel. 

Still they floated on with the receding tide, 
its low washing against the sides of their boat 
filling up the pauses of the music. The burn¬ 
ing red and gold of the sky cooled into the 
mellower tints of twilight, and the pale curve 
of the young moon shone with increasing lustre. 
Jeanuie fell asleep, her head upon her sister’s 
lap ; the dumb boy sat motionless as stone, his 
dark eyes fixed on the moon; there seemed 
some spell upon the little party. Boat after 
boat passed them, almost noiselessly, for far 
into the clear evening went the tones of the 
singer’s voice, and the dullest hearer could not 
withhold the tribute of admiring silence until 
beyond its reach. 

And Sarah, happy in the strange, restful 
languor that locked her senses to all except the 
blessed present, dreamed on, the music but a 
part of her ideal world, this new and beautiful 
life. Into it stole presently a theme of sadness, 
a strain of grief, a heart-cry, that, ere she was 
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aware, wrung her ovrn heart-strings with an¬ 
guish. 

“The long, long, weary day 
Is passed in tears away, 

And still at evening I am weeping. 

When from my window’s height 
I look out on the night, 

I still am weeping, 

My lone watch keeping. 

“When I, his ti’uth to prove, 

Would trifle with my love, 

He’d say, ‘ For me thou wilt be weeping. 
When, at some future day, 

I shall be far away; 

Thou wilt be weeping, 

Tby lone watch keeping.* 

“Alas! if land or sea 
Had parted him from me, 

I would not these sad tears be weeping ; 

But hope he’d come once more, 

And love me as before; 

And say, ‘Cease weeping. 

Thy lone watch keeping !* 

“ But he is dead and gone. 

Whose heart was mine alone, 

And now for him I’m sadly weeping. 

His face I ne’er shall see, 

And naught is left to me 
But bitter weeping. 

My lone watch keeping.’* 

If ever a pierced and utterly hopeless soul 
poured forth its plaint in musical measure, it 
was in the wondrously simple and unspeakably 
plaintive air to which these words are set. 
There breathes in it a spirit wail so mournfully 
sincere that one recognizes its sob in the very 
chords of the accompaniment. The mere mur¬ 
mur of the melody, were no words uttered, tells 
the story of grieving desolation. 

Sarah did not move or speak, yet upon her 
enchanted ground a cloud had fallen. She saw 
the high casement and its tearful gazer into the 
night, a night not of music, and moonlight, 
and love, but chill, and wet, and dreary. Rain 
dripped from eaves and trees ; stone steps and 
pavements caught a ghastly gleam from street- 
lamps ; save that sorrowful watcher, there was 
no living creature abroad or awake. She grew 
cold and sick with looking into those despairing 
eyes; the gloom, the loneliness, the woe of 
that vigil became her own, and her heart sank 
swooning beneath the burden. 

As he ceased the song, Philip looked up for 
some comment or request. To his surprise, 
she only clasped her hands in a gesture that 
might have been either relief from or abandon¬ 
ment to woe, and bowed her head upon them. 
Puzzled, yet flattered by her emotion, he re¬ 
frained from interrupting her; and, resuming 
his oars, lent the impetus of their stroke to 
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that of the tide. Nothing was said until the 
keel grated upon the shelly beach opposite the 
farmhouse. Then, as Philip stooped to lift the 
unconscious Jeannie, he imagined that he dis¬ 
cerned the gleam of the sinking moon upon 
Sarah’s dripping eyelashes. 

The fancy pursued him after he had gone up 
to his room. Seated at his window, looking 
out upon the now starlit sky, he smoked more 
than one cigar before his musing fit was ended. 
It was not the love-reverie of a smitten boy. 
He believed that he had passed that stage of 
sentimentalism ten years before. That South¬ 
erner of the male gender who has not been 
consumed by the fires and arisen as good as 
new from the ashes of half a dozen never-dying 
passions before he is eighteen, who has not 
offered the heart and hand, which as often as 
otherwise constitute his chiefest earthly posses¬ 
sions, to some elect fair one by the time he is 
one-and-twenty, is voted “slow” or invulner¬ 
able. If these susceptible sons of a fervid clime 
did not take to love-making as naturally as 
does a duckling to the pond by the time the 
eggshell is fairly oflf of its head, they would 
certainly be initiated while in the callow state 
by the rules and customs of society. Courtship 
is at first a pastime, then an art, then, when 
the earnestness of a real attachment takes hold 
of their impassioned natures, it is the one all- 
absorbing, eager pursuit of existence, until 
rewarded by the acquisition of its object or 
thwarted by the decided refusal of the hard¬ 
hearted Dulcinea. 

This state of things, this code of Cupid, every 
Southern girl understands, and shapes her con¬ 
duct accordingly. Sportively, yet warily, she 
plays around the hook, and he is a very for¬ 
tunate angler who does not in the moment of 
fancied success discover that she has carried 
olf the bait as a trophy upon which to feed her 
vanity, and left him to be the laughing-stock 
of the curious spectators of this double game. 
She is imperturbable to meaning Equivoques, 
receives pretty speeches and tender glances at 
their current value, and not until the suit be¬ 
comes close and ardent, the attachment palpa¬ 
ble to every one else, and is confessed in so 
many words, does she allow herself to be per¬ 
suaded that her adorer is “in earnest,” and 
really desires to awaken a sympathetic emotion 
in her bosom. 

Philip Benson was no wanton trifler with 
woman’s feelings. On the contrary, he had 
gained the reputation in his circle of an invin¬ 
cible, indifferent looker-on of the pseudo and 
real combats, in Love’s name, that were con- 
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tinually trcanspiring around him. Chivalrous 
in tone, gallant in action, as he was, the girls 
feared while they liked and admired him. 
They called him critical, fastidious, cold; and 
mockingly wondered why he persisted in going 
into company that, judging the future by the 
past, was so unlikely to furnish him with the 
consort he must be seeking. In reality, he 
was what he had avowed himself to Sarah—a 
student of human nature ; an amateur in this 
species of social research—than which no other 
so frequently results in the complete deception 
of the inquirer. Certainly no other is so apt 
to find its culmination of devotion in a cold¬ 
blooded dissection of motive, morals, and sen¬ 
timent ; an unprincipled, reckless application 
of trial and test to the hearts and lives of its 
victims and final infidelity in all human good, 
oxcept what is copcentrated in the inspector’s 
individual, personal self. Crown dainty amid 
the abundant supply of ordinary material, he 
comes at length to disdain common “subjects.” 
Still less would he touch one already loathsome 
in the popular estimation, through excess of 
known and actual crime. But a character fresh 
and noble from the Creator’s hand; a soul that 
dares to think and feel according to its innate 
sense of right; an intellect unhackneyed, not 
vitiated by worldly policy or the dogmas of the 
schools ; a heart, tender and delicate—yet pas¬ 
sionate in love or abhorrence ; what an oppor¬ 
tunity is here presented for the scalpel, the 
detective acid, the crucible, the microscope 1 
It is not in fallible mortality to resist the temp¬ 
tation, and even professors of this ennobling 
pursuit, whose motto is, “The proper study of 
mankind is Man,” are, as they allow with 
shame and confusion of face, themselves mo-rtal. 
Of all the dignified humbugs of the solemn farce 
of life, deliver me from that creature self-styled 
“ a student and judge of character!” 

In Sarah Hunt, .Philip discovered, to his sur¬ 
prise, a rare “specimen a volume, each leaf 
of which revealed new matter of interest. The 
attentions he had considered himself bound to 
pay her, in order to avoid wounding their kind 
hosts, were soon rendered from a widely dififer- 
ent motive. It did not occur to him that he 
was transcending the limits of merely friendly 
courtesy, as prescribed by the etiquette of the 
region in which he was now a sojourner. He 
was, by no means, deficient in appreciation of 
his personal gifts ; rated his powers of pleasing^- 
quite as highly as did his warmest admirers, 
although he had the common sense and tact to 
conceal this ; but he would have repelled, as 
an aspersion upon his honor, the charge that 


he was endeavoring to win this young girl’s 
affections, his heart being as yet untouched. 

“Was it then altogether whole ?” he asked 
himself to-night, with a coolness that should 
have been an immediate reply to the sugges¬ 
tion. 

Side by side, he set two mental portraits, 
and strove deliberately, impartially to discern 
an? traces of resemblance between the two. 
The future Mrs. Benson was a personage that 
engrossed much of his thoughts, and by long 
practice in the portrayal of her lineaments, he 
had brought his fancy sketch very nearly tn 
perfection. A tall, Juno-like figure, with raven 
locks and large, melting eyes, unfathomable as 
clear ; features of classic mould ; an elastic, 
yet stately form ; a disposition in which amia¬ 
bility tempered natural impetuosity, and gene¬ 
rous impulse gave direction to gentle word and 
deed ; a mind profoundly imbued with the 
love of learning, and in cultivation, if not 
strength, equal to his own; discretion, pene¬ 
tration, and docility combined in such propdr- 
tions as should render her her husband’s safest 
counsellor, yet willing follower; and controlling 
and toning the harmonious whole, a devotion 
to himself only second in degree, not inferior 
in quality, to worship of her Creator. This was 
the Ideal for whose embodiment our reasonable, 
modest Coelebs was patiently waiting. Answer, 
0 ye expectant, incipient Griseldas ! who, from 
your beauteous ranks, will step into the pre¬ 
pared niche, and make the goddess a Reality ? 

And how appeared the rival picture in com¬ 
parison ? 

“Ho, no!” he ejaculated, tossing the rem¬ 
nant of his third cigar into the garden. “I 
must seek further for the ‘ golden mean.’ In¬ 
tellect and heart are here, undoubtedly. I 
must have beauty and grace as well. Yet,” 
he continued, relentingly, “there are times 
when she would be quite handsome if sl>e 
dressed better. It is a pity her love for the 
Beautiful does not enter into her choice of 
wearing apparel!” 

In ten minutes more he was asleep, and 
dreamed that he stood at the altar with his 
long sought idea, when, as the last binding 
words were spoken, she changed to Sarah Hunt, 
arrayed in a light blue lawn of last year’s fash¬ 
ion that made her look as sallow as a lemon, 
and, to his taste, as little to be desired for 
“human nature’s daily food.” 

Poor Sarah I The visionary robe was a faith¬ 
ful reflection upon the dreamer’s mental retina 
of a certain organdie which had formed a part of 
Lucy’s wardrobe the previous summer, and, 
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having become antiquated in six months’ time, 
was altogether inadmissible in the belle’s outfit 
of this season. 

“ Yet it cost an awful sum when it was new I” 
reasoned Mrs. Hunt, “and will make you a 
very useful dress while you are with your 
aunt, Sarah. It’s too good to cut up for 
Jeannie!” 

“ But the color, mother?.” objected the un¬ 
willing recipient. 

“Pooh! who will notice that? Besides, if 
you had a good complexion, you could wear 
blue as well as anybody.” 

Sarah’s stock of thin dresses was not plenti¬ 
ful ; and, recalling this observation, she coupled 
it with the fact that she was growing rosy, and 
dared to equip herself in the azure garment, 
with what effect she did not dream and Mr. 
Philip Benson did! 

(To be continued.) 


WIDOWS: PART II. 

THE YOUNU WIDOW. 

“The storm that breaks the aged oak 
But bows the slender elm.” 

It is all very well while the young widow 
goes about shrouded in her black garments, 
veiled like a nun, and as demuue and reproach¬ 
less as the lady abbess herself. People cry 
“poor thing,” and think the better of them¬ 
selves for their pity. But youth is stubborn 
stuff; it will contend for its rightful share of 
cheerfulness, no matter how it is hedged round 
by sorrow and care. The poor flower, planted 
in some dreary, shady nook, will send out Its 
long stem, and crook, and bend, and fairly turn 
a corner, till it gets its face to the sunshine, 
and there it will bloom as bewitchingly as if 
its root and leaves were not hidden away in 
the dampness and gloom. So it is with the 
human heart in the glad morning of life. It is 
made for joy, and it knows it. Put it where 
jmu will, cramp it with poverty, cumber it with 
care, rack it with sorrow, or give it weary 
nights of pain, and it will yet smile through its 
tears, and win a sweetness out of woe. 

The time must come when the widow in “ her 
teens” will find it unnatural to be shut out 
from the free, pure air of heaven. Those heavy 
folds of crape seem to wall her into the desola¬ 
tion of the living tomb; they are cast aside, 
and her young face looks out once more on the 
world, which to her now lies in shadow. 

Where is the loving pity, the tender sympa¬ 
thy that so welled up for lier a twelvemonth 
ago ? Winks, and nudges, and significant 


“hems!” have taken the place of all that 
kindly current. Not that she is the less the 
object of general attention. Men love contra¬ 
rieties, and even monstrosities; they will go 
hundreds of miles to see the midnight sun, and 
crowd and push to have a peep at the Tom 
Thumb man, the five-legged sheep, or the 
“bearded woman.” It is perhaps as much to 
this peculiarity of our nature as to its nobler 
side that the young widow owes the conspicii- 
ousness of her position. Girlhood’s bloom and 
the garments of mourning, the heart of youth 
and earth’s sorest grief, these are combinations 
which cannot pass unnoticed. If a beautiful 
face chance to be within the closely quilled cap, 
the charm is complete. Even wiseacres, who 
pretend to adhere to that moral nursery theory 
—“handsome is that handsome does”—will 
be found quickening their pace or stretching 
their necks to have one look at the fair round 
cheeks or the dark eyes that are half shadowed 
by that long veil. 

Now comes the perilous time for the young 
widow. Slie must walk circumspectly, if she 
would escape the wounds of that venomous 
adversary, the human tongue. Critics seem to 
have their sorrow-metres, by which they aw 
enabled to tell exactly the degree of grief or 
resignation suited to this stage of her affliction, 
and wo be unto her if she come short of tlio 
standard! Alas ! if, under any provocation, 
she should let slip a merry word or suffer her 
old, girlish laugh to ring out on the telltale 
air! If she have a pretty foot, she must be 
careful not to show it at a muddy crossing ; if 
she have a white hand, it must never be un¬ 
gloved on the background of her sombre gar¬ 
ments. There must not be a trace of vanity or 
coquetry in her deportment, though she may 
have been a perfect bundle of these womanly 
imperfections in her days of maidenhood. 

For the young widow who feels reviving within 
her the natural joyousness and craving for 
society of her own age there seems no place 
provided. There is no rest for the sole of her 
foot on the social platform. She does not feel 
altogether in sympathy with the matrons of 
forty or fifty because she has been for a few 
months a wife. She has few subjects of inte¬ 
rest in common with them. The cutting and 
making of children’s clothing do not seem to 
her the great end of life, with or without a 
sewing-machine. She has no Jennie or Ton> 
my to dress out like a Parisian doll; she wants 
no new patterns for little pants, no royal road 
to quilling ruffles. She has no housekeeping 
cares to confide ; she probably lives with some 
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uncle, or aunt, or mother, or brother, and 
knows no more of the kitchen of the establish¬ 
ment than of those mysterious African regions 
never penetrated by Park or Livingston, or 
the Frenchman who discovered (not invented) 
the gorilla. When these notable ladies dis¬ 
course about their several “lords and masters, ” 
she can but sit a silent listener; there is no 
centre of attraction for her now. What wonder 
tliat she is a little “flighty,” somewhat eccen¬ 
tric in her orbit! It is plain that she is out of 
place among the bobbing headdresses and busy 
knitting needles. If the young widow goes 
back to her old companions, the merry associates 
of her girlhood, she finds herself no more at 
home with them. They do not feel that she is 
any longer one of them. She can see that they 
do not expect her to join in their plans for 
amusement or their chatter about the beaux. 
Her own sense of propriety, too, forbids much 
to her which seems innocent for them. What 
shall she do ? Who shall be her associates ? 

We do not forget that there are true young 
hearts which, having once loved and been left 
desolate, look upon the world as a place where 
they may give joy, but no longer receive it. 
On their quiet way they go, ministering to the 
suffering and cheering the sorrowful, giving 
forth to all who need the love that the one be¬ 
loved object no longer monopolizes. It is not 
of these unselfish mourners we are speaking; 
we have for them no meed of praise ; they are 
sure of a better and a more enduring treasure, 
when they who bear well the cross shall receive 
the crown. 

We all acknowledge that we believe true 
affection to be the legitimate provocation to 
matrimony by the universal estimation of the 
misery and desolation of widowhood. Here, as 
in most cases, the generally received theory is 
tlie right one. Unfortunately, however, there 
are cases where Hymen^s torch is quite innocent 
of any acquaintance with Cupid, and is merely 
lighted up as one might bring out a candle to 
put the seal to some deed of land or other 
weighty document. Women have married for 
a home, for a place of shelter, for an elegant 
establishment, for freedom, for an incomparable 
trousseau, to look pretty as a bride, to go to Eu¬ 
rope, because such a man was cruelly “hand¬ 
some, or rich, or the rage,” and for what 
other senseless reasons the foolish creatures 
tliemselves only know. They have found them¬ 
selves in a bondage which love only can make 
light, and the Christian heart hallow into hap¬ 
piness. Must such young widows grieve as if 
life were suddenly made all darkness for them ? 


There are true women who have given their 
best affection for but a name, a fleeting shadow, 
a worthless, effervescent interest that has fled 
before the honeymoon is over. They have 
found themselves tightly linked to one whc 
has forfeited their every claim to respect or the 
faintest shadow of esteem. Can such wives con¬ 
tinually mourn when the stern hand of deatli 
sunders the chain that had become so galling ? 

Everybody has a heart, speaking physiologi¬ 
cally, a valuable apparatus, with which th-e 
most ingenious mortals cannot well dispense. 
There is a finer kind of mechanism, however, 
which we sometimes call by the same name, 
which is by no means so universal as the fleshly 
symbol. Some poor souls come into this world 
hopelessly shallow in their feelings. Whether 
they are thick-skinned or thin-skinned is a 
matter of no moment, since there is nothing to 
be shielded or covered, there are no sensibilities 
to be blunted, there is nothing to be wounded. 
They can’t feel; you might as well find fault 
with a fish for his cold blood, or a mole for his 
blindness, as with them for floating placid or 
simpering along the changing river of life. 
Cloud or sunshine, rough water or smooth, it 
is all the same to them ; on they go to make 
those comfortable, fat old ladies who “go to 
sleep evenings,” and are never in anybody’s 
way. What, then, is to become of those young 
widows who have worn mourning, but shed no 
bitter tears, and of those other elastic spirits 
who have had their sorrow cured by the very 
vigor of their youth and the upspringing of the 
natural wells of joy ? 

They generally answer the question for them¬ 
selves in the most satisfactory manner, and 
another question too at the same time, a ques¬ 
tion which is to be “popped,” bolted out if it 
is ever to find its way to the intended ear or 
the ear of the intended. They do well; they 
have Old Testament and New, example and 
precept, Ruth and Paul on their side. Young 
folks will toss their heads and speak slightingly 
of them, young chits whose hearts go pit-a-pat 
at the sight of a handsome piiir of boots and 
are all in a flutter at a word from a beau. It 
is very unsentimental, truly; not at all the 
thing set down in novels ! We would not put 
it in a book if we were writing one ourselves. 
Yet we are glad when we see the poor things 
find shelter in an honest man’s home. The 
world is a rough place for a lone woman, and a 
dangerous one, too, when she is young and 
pretty, or warm-hearted. A kind, manly arm, 
thrust between her and malicious, peering faces, 
is just what she needs. 
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The young widow may marry if she be capa¬ 
ble of a true affection, and its object be worthy 
of her choice, and there will be many kindly 
people to bid her God speed ! She may marry, 
but her love-making must be of the discreetest 
sort; there must be no moonlight walks, no 
tender looks, no window-seat tete-h-tetes; they 
are barely allowable for the misses ; they "Will 
not do at all for you, Young Widow. They are 
not to be forgiven; no, not for many a long 
year. The ill-natured public has a very tena¬ 
cious memory; don’t store it with tittle-tattle 
about your indiscretions. You must not be 
foolish, and blush and look conscious. If you 
cannot lielp it, you had better shut yourself up 
until you have a wife’s right, and a husband to 
face the world for you. Do not have a long 
engagement; you will be the “town-talk” 
until you are married, and you may as well 
abridge as much as possible the period of your 
notoriety. Have a quiet wedding, no endless 
string of bridesmaids to titter behind your back, 
and be amused at your youthful airs. You 
have been through it all before, and everybody 
knows it. If you are conscious of the springing 
of a new affection, as pure and true, and per¬ 
haps higher and nobler than the first, keep this 
knowledge to yourself. Don’t talk about your 
love for your second husband, but show its 
fruits in your home ; you do not want to be a 
laughing-stock in polite circles. Your charac¬ 
ter’ may have been chastened by your sorrow; 
you may make a far better wife than before, 
but don’t tell your good resolutions ; let them 
be found out by their fulfilment. Above all, 
let him whom you have chosen have reason to 
rejoice that you have borne the yoke in your 
youth, and have been purified by passing 
through the fire. 

The school-mistress is always haunted by 
hints of the regulations of the last teacher as 
authority for her proceedings ; the more such 
hints she receives, the more oil of birch is 
administered to the advisers. Take warning, 
and do not founder on the rock fatal to such 
luckless pupils. Your first husband may have 
been a saint, a model in every department of 
life, but don’t quote him for the benefit of 
number two. Your skein of silken bonds may 
seem to be winding ever so smoothly, but this 
will be sure to bring on a snarl which it will 
take more than patience to set right. Profit by 
the past yourself, but let it be a “dead past” 
for others. People never want your experience 
dug up and dissected for their benefit. Every¬ 
body has skeletons enough of his own mistakes 
to rattle in his ears when he wants a warning. 


We speak generally, but if you marry a wi¬ 
dower, the remark may be closely applicable. 

But a truce to giving advice. Take our best 
wishes. Young Widow, so soon to be a wife^ 
We are glad to see the wee wave-tossed, 
stranded bark once more trimmed and set for 
another voyage. All fair winds attend thee, 
and bring tliee and thine into the blessed har¬ 
bor where “there is neither marriage nor giving 
in marriage.” 


FLOWN. 

BY MRS. P. A. MOORE. 

Come with the duster, come with the broom ; 

Throw all the medicine vials away; 

Up with the windows and hack with the blinds— 

Let in the light of the glad, young day. 

Drape all the room in the saintliest white; 

Gather fair roses to put in the vase, 

And lay one—the purest of all you bring— 

Beside the snow of that still, dead face. 

Roll on your fingers her hair’s pale gold, 

And twine it around her forehead white; 

And fold her still hands together, so. 

That the wedding-ring may be in sight. 

That ring—she has worn it but one swift year, 

And very happy you two have been ; 

Few clouds have lowered above your world, 

And few are the griefs that have entered in. 

Yet you will remember—you think of it now— 

As you press wild kisses on those mute lips, 

How once you answered not back their love. 

And the thought will lash you like scorpion whips: 

You had quarrelled, you know, and she came first. 
Trembling with hiding her yearning love, 

And you—so foolishly piqued and proud— 

Refused the kiss of your penitent dove. 

But it matters not now. To-morrow—the hearse. 

The dirge, the grave, and the empty nest; 

The dark-eyed pansy, her favorite flower. 

We ’ll plant all around her shadowy rest. 

And when in the summer-time you are there, 

Sit silent and breathless, that you may hear 

The tones of her spirit-voice, and feel 
The breath from her white wings floating near. 


Parents must never put away their own 
youth. They must never cease to be young. 
Their sympathies and sensibilities should be 
always quick and fresh. They must be sus¬ 
ceptible. They must love that which God 
made the child to love. Children need not 
only governmemt, firm and mild, but sympathy^ 
warm and tender. So long as parents are their 
best and most agreeable companions, children 
are comparatively safe, even in the society of 
others. 
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People never look well travelling in cars ; 
women as a rule look worse than men. To be 
sure there is notliing particularly pleasant in 
seeing a gentleman leaning back in his seat 
with his felt hat pulled over his eyes, and his 
mouth open ; but men generally are enabled 
to while away the time with a magazine or 
book, and jumping out at every diflerent sta¬ 
tion to get a breath of air, or a newspaper. 
But ladies cannot leave their seats ; they are 
always thirsty; they do not dress well; they 
look sleepy, and dusty, and dowdy, and no 
matter how hungry they are they cannot eat; 
for surely no lady in her senses would eat in 
the cars, unless she was perfectly oblivious to 
her outward appearance. Now there are ex¬ 
ceptions to every rule. And if you had been 
at the depot one fine afternoon in April, 18—, 
you would have seen the neatest little figure 
jump off the cars on the platform, and receive 
a kiss from a fat, pompous, good-natured look¬ 
ing individual; and soon I had her little hand 
tucked through my arm as I led her off to the 
boat. When I had found a nice seat for her on 
tlie upper deck, I sat down opposite her, and 
we began a most interesting conversation; but 
before I tell you what we said I must tell you 
who she was. 

Now, when I was a young man, I was not sent 
to college, more’s the pity, but to a merchant’s 
office, where I commenced at the beginning, 
made fires and swept out. For all that, I used 
to be very fond of visiting a pretty little cousin 
of mine, with long fair curls and blue eyes, who 
lived in a great house in the upper part of the 
dty of New York. Time went on, and my love 
grew witli my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength, when one evening I ventured my 
all of bliss in life and lost. Soon after she 
married a Captain Evans in the Navy, and 
went away beyond the seas ; but though lost to 
me I always loved her the same; and when 
long years after she came back widowed to her 
childhood’s home, with her little Laura, it was 
to me she ever looked for comfort and support 
in her affliction ; and when she died she placed 
her orphan child in my care, and made me 
promise, by the memory of my love for her^ 
ever to be her good and true father. 

I took a house, a plain old-fashioned house, 
and a prim, neat housekeeper, Mrs. Brown, 
wlio was Laura’s nurse ; and then we three 
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lived together in a homely, contented way, my 
little girl ever a gladdening sunbeam, making 
the'dark places light and the world all cheery. 
But pleasant things cannot always last; and 
so one day I took my Laura to school. She 
was fourteen, and the old house and the old 
man must be left, and the duties of life com¬ 
menced. How well I remember, as I stood on 
the doorstep, how tightly the little aims wei*e 
clasped around my neck, and the deep, heart¬ 
breaking sobs which came from under a mass 
of wavy brown hair, floating on my breast. I 
could never have bidden the dear child to leave 
me, but she, knowing my pain, pushed mo 
from her, dried her tears, and smiled a good-by. 

Every succeeding vacation the bright pre¬ 
sence filled my home, each time more beautiful, 
more mischievous, more lovable ; and now that 
she is seated by my side, watching the water 
as we glide along, there is in my heart a mefv- 
Bureless content to know that she will not leave 
me again, and as my heart speaks to her through 
my eyes, and I meet her answering smile, 
through the din of the noisy crowd the low 
words fall on my ear—“Our little parlor will 
never see another parting, dear uncle, for you 
will keep me with you always.” 

Always, dear child,” I answer; “and God 
bless you and make you happy with me.” 

Any afternoon that summer, if you were 
passing my house, you would have seen the 
figure of my darling as she sat in the window, 
sewing and waiting for me to come home. 
There she sat and watched, and as I turned the 
corner of our street and came in sight, she was 
gone ; but a moment after she had the front 
door open, and was ready with her warm, wel¬ 
coming kiss. Those days were the pleasantest 
of my life, and my thoughts were all of peace 
and contentment; still my little girl soon 
drooped for want of company; she missed the 
gay companionship of her school friends ; she 
missed the hum and never-ceasing noise of a 
large household. Here she was, only eighteen, 
in the early freshness of youth, shut up with 
an old man and woman—all her little confi¬ 
dences pent up in her breast, all her wild fan¬ 
cies and girlish dreams lost. 

The young never confide in the aged ; nor 
would it be natural. One just entering into 
life is so sanguine, so full of joyous anticipa¬ 
tions, has such an intense enjoyment of simple 
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things, such a perfect confidence in the world, 
such a capacity for realizing and appreciating 
the bright, hopeful summer, basking in the 
full splendor of its sunbeams with scarcely a 
tliought of the coming autumn. Oh, youth, 
thou hast gone from me forever, and left me 
nothing but dreams, idle dreams of faces and 
scenes so gradually fading away that even as I 
recall them they are dim—dim from my failing 
eyesight and the thick, clouded breath of time ! 

As I sat thus ruminating, one sultry summer 
evening, in my easy-chair, the half-finished 
cigar held lazily between my fingers, glancing 
now and then at the white-robed figure in the 
obscurity of the curtained window, and just 
catching the refrain of Laura’s low-toned song, 
1 formed a plan which, before a week elapsed, I 
saw executed. Yes, before the week was over, 
I had left Laura with Mrs. Brown, down at the 
sea-shore, where she could have the advantage 
of seeing nature, the ocean, and society, which 
latter, I thought, she needed most. 

Three weeks passed away in which I never 
once received a word from Laura, as I had left 
town on a fishing excursion with some old 
friends. When I returned I took the cars for 
the sea-shore, and upon arriving at the nearest 
station, very impatiently received the intelli¬ 
gence that I must wait for the next stage to the 
house. At last it came, and after half an hour’s 
dusty drive, we drew up at the end of the long 
porch of the hotel, when whom should I see but 
Laura promenading arm in arm with a gentle¬ 
man ? As I stood mutely gazing at her she 
turned, caught sight of me, and in another in¬ 
stant her arms were round my neck, and she 
had kissed me again and again. 

When I had made myself presentable, Laura 
and I went in to a late tea. As we walked to¬ 
gether up the long dining-hall, every one turned 
to look at her. I thought she appeared to be 
a great deal dressed, and when I hinted some¬ 
thing of the kind she laughed, and told me that 
there was to be a “hop,” she believed, that 
night. 

After tea we took chairs and sat out on the 
porch. I asked Laura, “Who was that gen¬ 
tleman ?” 

“ A friend of mine.” 

“ How came he a friend?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I suppose because he 
sat opposite me at table.” 

“ And made love to you with his eyes while 
he passed the peas and asparagus ?” 

“ Just exactly ; how smart you are, uncle !” 

“ Well, but you must have been introduced 
to him, or else I shouldn’t have seen you walk¬ 


ing with him, -little mischief. You did not 
know your old uncle was looking at you.” 

“ 0 yes ; his mother introduced him to me, 
and he has been very kind. The fact is, uncle, 
that I never knew what it was to be lonely till 
I came here. I did not know any one but your 
friend, old Mr. Lee, and a dreadful prosy old 
fellow he is. When I had bathed and taken a 
walk, there was nothing to do till tea-time, and 
then I would rather have been alone than have 
to talk to Mr. Lee ; so I wandered up and down 
the beach till I was tired, and then after tea I 
would saunter through the parlors, then up 
and down the porch till I felt as if I couldn’t 
draw another breath. I was overcome with 
ennui, I had determined the third night on 
asking Mr. Lee to send me back to the city the 
next morning, and just as I thought of him, he 
came towards me, briuging a lady whom I re¬ 
cognized at once as my vis-d-vis at table ; he 
introduced her as Mrs. Grantley. I found her 
very pleasant, and after we had chatted a little 
while I said how dreadfully dull I thought it, 
and how I longed to be at home ; but she said 
she would not hear of such a thing till she had 
tried her powers on me, and then together we 
walked into the parlor and sat down, ^^ust 
then the band commenced a quadrille, and Mrs* 
Grantley asked me if I would dance. Without 
waiting for an answer, she introduced me to 
her son, and directly I was at the head of the 
room, in my place, and dancing. Afterwards 
we walked out on the porch, then, after a pleai- 
sant little talk, he took me back to his mother. 
I had had no chance of seeing how he looked 
while I was dancing with him, so, as he moved 
away, stopping now and then to exchange a 
word with other little groups of persons, I scru¬ 
tinized him closely. 

“ How true it is that a man’s beauty is in the 
expression of the face, not in the features I Mr. 
Grantley was not even good-looking; his fea¬ 
tures were large, his eyes black, and his hair 
quite gray ; he was neither young nor old, but 
in the prime of life ; his figure was large and 
portly, and he stooped slightly when walking, 
but one would hardly notice it unless it was 
pointed out. The expression of his face and 
his whole bearing were rather stern and com¬ 
manding, but when he smiled it changed him 
entirely; there was perfect sunshine in it, 
’twas irresistibly pleasant, one looked at him 
in amazement, and as the smile faded away 
you lost something, and could not rest till you 
had provoked it again. It was his nature to 
like few persons or things, but what he liked 
he liked well. He was not at all a lady’s man, 
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but lie liked to converse with them, and gene¬ 
rally was a favorite. Among gentlemen, and 
particularly young men, he was universally 
liked, he adapted his conversation so perfectly 
to the persons with whom he conversed, and 
always seemed to feel such an interest in them.” 

‘‘You surely did not find out so much about 
him in that one evening ?” I said. 

“Yes; that is, these were my first impres¬ 
sions, and I have never seen any reason to 
change them.” 

“ Well, you have given him a most excellent 
cdiaracter. Am I to understand he has no 
faults ?” 

“ Indeed, uncle, it is hardly fair to ask me 
such a question ; I suppose he has faults, but 
in the little time I have known him he has 
always been polite and kind. To be sure, at 
times, I have wondered whether he really liked 
me or not, as sometimes he has taken great 
pains to be near me, going out walking with 
me in the morning, reading to me in the after¬ 
noon, and promenading the porch with me in 
the evening ; then I might not see him again 
for the next day or two unless meeting him at 
meals. But one doesn’t mind that much, as 
you know, otherwise 1 might get tired of him ; 
there, ‘ speak of the spirit, the ghost will ap¬ 
pear.’ ” 

Just then Mr. Grantley crossed the piazza 
near us, and Laura calling him, he came up 
and was introduced to me. We entered into 
conversation; Laura left us and joined Mrs. 
Grantley in the parlor, where she was soon the 
centre of a little group, looking so bright and 
beautiful that, like a foolish old fellow that I 
was, I would pause in the conversation and call 
Mr. Grantley’s attention to her ringing laugh 
and happy face, and indeed he was looking her 
way himself, and seemed to enjoy hearing and 
seeing her as much as I did. 

After a very pleasant week, I was obliged to 
return to the city, and Laura would not hear 
of my going home alone, so I took her with me. 
The night before we left we were all sitting in 
the parlor talking over pleasures past and of 
anticipated meetings in the future, when Mrs. 
Grantley said: 

“Why can’t you all go to Havana with me 
Uiis winter ? I am obliged to go on business ; 
and if we could only make up a party, how 
delightful it would be ! Won’t you and Laura 
join us, Mr. Smith?” 

“Why, my dear madam,” said I, “you 
would not want me to take such a journey at 
my time of life ? I should never survive it. ” 

“ Now, Mr. Sniith, that excuse will never do. 


You only want us to compliment you on your 
youthfulness, etc. etc.” 

“ I think you would enjoy the trip very 
much, Mr. Smith,” said Edward Grantley. 

“ Indeed, it is not much of a voyage in a good 
ship, and it would, no doubt, be very interest¬ 
ing to Miss Laura as well as yourself.” 

“ 0 do, uncle I” chimed in Laura. “ I want 
to be on 

The sea, the sea, the open sea. 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Just to think how glorious to be where one can 
see*nO land—nothing but sea and sky !” 

“ And here is Miss Gardner and her brother, 
and Mary Henry going; that will be three. 
Edward and I are five, and you and Laura seven. 
Now do say you will go !” said Mrs. Grantley. 

“0 please, Mr. Smith,” resounded from all 
sides. 

“ Indeed, my dear ladies, I cannot think of 
such a thing for myself; but if Mrs. Grantley 
will take very good care of my little girl here, 

I can see no reason why she shouldn’t go.” 

“0, uncle, how could you think I would be 
so selfish as to leave you at home all alone ! If 
you do not go, neither do I.” 

“Yes, but, Miss Laura, it would only be 
three short weeks, and I’m sure your uncle 
would like you to go,” said Miss Gardner. 

“ 0, yes, do go !” insisted the others. 

“But, Laura,” said I, “the very time you 
are gone, I will take to travel on business and 
make a visit to Mr. Lee. So now, as you see 
I can enjoy myself, you won’t hesitate about 
going?” 

“ No ; if you can arrange your plans so nicely, 

I’m sure I should be delighted to go. "W hat 
month will you start, Mrs. Grantley ?” 

“Not till the first of December, for Miss 
Gardner says that in November it is oppressively 
warm, and the fever still raging.” 

“Well, you know, Laura,” said Mary Henry, 
“this is the last of September, and it is only 
two months to wait. Just think how delightful 
it will be to go from winter to summer ! The 
climate in the winter months at Havana is per¬ 
fectly delightful.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure I shall be pleased with every¬ 
thing!” said Laura. 

“ Particularly the sea-sickness. Miss Laura,” 
said Mr. Grantley. '■ 

“ That is malicious ; you shall not dance with 
me for being so impertinent; I only hope you 
may have it for the whole party. Come, uncle, 
let us finish the evening with an old-fashioned 
reel.” 

I y/e all stood up, and when through the 
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dance I told Laura she must bid them all good- 
by, for we Were to start very early in the 
morning; so immediately there commenced a 
general leave-taking, accompanied with innu¬ 
merable kisses. I was rather curious to see 
how Laura would part with Mr. Grantley, but 
I could see him nowhere ; he left the room as 
we commenced dancing, and had not come back. 
Just then I heard Laura say : 

“ You must remember me to your son, Mrs. 
Grantley. ” 

He will be disappointed at not seeing you, 
I am sure. I wonder where he is ! Just wait 
one minute, and I will find him.” 

'‘Not on any account, Mrs. Grantley. I 
don’t want him to come if he can’t come of his 
own accord.” 

The next morning early we were off, and 
reached home safely that evening. Altogether, 
both Laura and I thought our trip had been 
ifieasant. I tried to teaze Laura about Mr. 
Grantley letting her go away without bidding 
her good-by, when she very coolly told me she 
had bid good-by to him that morning. 

“This morning!” I said; “why, Laura, where 
did you see him ?” 

“It was while you were attending to the 
baggage. I was sitting waiting in the stage 
when Mr. Grantley came up and bid me good¬ 
morning.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

0, I believe he remarked on the beauty of 
the morning, hoped I would have a pleasant 
jouiney, and that he might have the pleasure 
of calling on me in the city.” 

All through the months of October and No¬ 
vember Laura was very busy. She took Spanish 
lessons three times a week with her friends Who 
were going to Havana, and, besides, went to a 
great many parties. The Spanish class, I told 
her, I thought was a great humbug. It gene¬ 
rally met at Miss Gardner’s, a ifieasant old 
maid with a handsome brother ; and I used to 
call for Laura about ten o’ clock in the evening, 
and I scarcely ever entered the parlor without 
being greeted with shouts of laughter, and 
there was generally a game going on, “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” or “Fox and Geese.” As for 
books, there was not a sign of them. I used to 
think, therefore, that they had not learned 
much; but Mrs. Grantley assured me that the 
young folks behaved very well duringthe lesson, 
and these games were only the winding up of 
the evening. 

Laura and Mary Henry became quite intimate. 
They were hardly ever apart, and seemed to en¬ 
joy each other’s society very much. They read 
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together, made calls, and if I took Laura to the 
theatre or opera, we generally called at Miss 
Gardner’s for Mary, who was her niece. 

One evening I was reading out aloud a new- 
novel to Laura and Mary, while they weie 
busied over some laces and ribbons, when there 
was a ring at the door, and the maid handed in 
a basket of ilowers with a card for “ Miss Laura 
Evans.” Mary began to admire the flowers, 
and I to guess at the donor, but there was not 
a single clue. I asked Laura if she could guess 
who sent them. She laughed and blushed, but 
said: “0, no! she could not guess, but the 
flowers were beautiful, and that was enough for 
her.” 

At length the day approached for them to 
sail; and on Tuesday morning, the first of 
December, we were all assembled on the deck 
of the steamer to bid adieu to the gay party. 
It was rather cold ; so I proposed going down in 
the cabin to look at their state-rooms. We all 
went down and spent an hour very pleasantly 
in conversation, till the call came to clear the 
decks, and away we went down the side of the 
vessel, calling out little forgotten last words. 
The cannon boomed over the waters, and right 
gallantly the vessel glided away. I waited till 
Laura’s handkerchief was no longer visible, 
and then hurried back to my ofiice. 

LAURA’S DIARY. 

Dec, 1st. After we were well under way, and 
the vessel as yet steady, Mrs. Grantley pro¬ 
posed that we should each retire to our state¬ 
room, take off our bonnets and cloaks, ami 
prepare everything in case we should be sick. 
Mary Henry and I occupied a state-roc»m oppo¬ 
site to Mrs. Grantley and Miss Gardner; the 
gentlemen were several rooms distant. When 
we were in our room, I asked Mary “ if she did 
not think Mr. Grantley was uncommonly pleas¬ 
ant this morning?” 

She said, “Yes, and no wonder, for he had 
met an old acquaintance on board, one of the 
loveliest-looking women she had ever seen,, 
with a little boy about six years old.” 

“Then I suppose she was married?” I said,, 
in as unconcerned a voice as I could. 

“ 0, yes—a widow ; and I think it is her cap 
that makes her so bewitching.” 

“A widow I Then it is Mrs. Ellis. I have 
often heard liira speak of her.” 

“Why,” said Mary, “if that is Mrs. Ellis, 
Mr. Grantley is guardian to her little boy.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, and then, not caring to hear 
any more about her, I walked out into the 
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cabin, and sitting down upon the sofa, gazed 
long and earnestly at a very pretty group. 
There was Mr. Grantley sitting at a table writing, 
while Mrs. Ellis, leaning over liis chair, dictated 
a list of thuigs she was sure she would want, 
as she expected, she said, to be dreadfully sea¬ 
sick. Mr. Grantley was much amused at her 
decided manner and coquettish little ways, and 
at the unavailing attempts she made to keep 
her little boy still, who was racing up and 
down the cabin, striking against the chairs and 
tables with his little whip, and then trying to 
climb into Mr. Grantley’s lap. After a while 
she coaxed him into a chair, set his nurse to 
watch him, then, sitting dow,n beside Mr. Grant- 
ley, they spoke much lower, and seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in their subject of conversation. 

Gradually most of the ladies had taken seats, 
some with fancy work, others with books, all 
looking very sober. All our party but Mr. 
Grantley were sitting together. Occasionally 
Mrs. Grantley would pass her smelling-bottle 
around with a most significant smile, and if we 
looked at all sober she would scold us. 

At last the vessel commenced to rock slowly 
from side to side, and the ladies standing around 
the stove took seats. As the motion increased, 
I threw a shawl around my shoulders, vowed I 
would go on deck, and persuaded Mary to 
accompany me. "We made our way up the 
stairs, and stepped out on deck. For a time the 
change was pleasant, and we quite revived ; but 
the wind seemed to freshen so fast that Mary 
said she could stand it no longer ; so down we 
went into the cabin. A great many ladies had 
disappeared, among them Mrs. Grantley and 
Miss Gardner. I left Mary lying on a sofa, and 
hastened to th^ir rooms. They were in their 
berths, but only complained of headache. I 
returned to Mary, sat down beside her, and 
bathed her head with bay-water. I glanced 
around the cabin. The ladies gradually laid 
down their work and books, then leaned their 
heads on their hands, and then one by one re¬ 
treated to their stafe-rooms. Mary also I helped 
into her berth ; then returned for the bay-water. 
I had just time to see Mr. Grantley and Mrs, 
Ellis still earnestly engaged in talking, when 
the vessel lurched, and losing my balance, I 
fell, but immediately getting up I protested I 
wasn’t hurt, although Mr. Grantley had rushed 
to help me. 

Dec. 2d and ?>d. The next two days are blanks. 
I was seasick, and I know of no more dreadful 
sensation. Occasionally I would hear voices 
in the cabin, and sometimes I could distinguish 
the conversation. Regularly every meal Mr. 


Grantley knocked at his mother’s door, and 
then at ours, endeavoring to make us more 
comfortable, and vainly urging us to make an 
effort and come on deck, declaring we would 
never be well till we did. 

Dec. 4th. This morning I felt so miserably 
weak from having eaten nothing, and lying so 
long in my berth, that I got up and dressed as 
well as I was able, threw a shawl around me, 
and staggered out to the cabin, when I sank 
down on a sofa in perfect despair. Oh, how I 
wished for home and my dear uncle ! I felt 
how absolutely alone I was, no one to care for 
me, and, burying my face in my handkerchief, 
I sobbed from very weakness. 

** How glad I am, my dear Miss Laura, to see 
you pp once more ! IIow do you feel this morn¬ 
ing ?” said Mr. Grantley. 

I partly lifted my head, and then, to cover 
the blush I felt rising, I dropped it again, 
when he sat down beside me, and said he was 
quite a doctor, and would have to prescribe for 
his little patient. I told liim I was not sick, 
but felt so weak and faint that I could not rise. 

^‘Yes, yes,” he said, “and a little home¬ 
sick and then he softly stroked my hair, and 
said, “ Poor child, I will soon make you well.” 
Soon after the steward brought him a wineglass¬ 
ful of brandy, which he made me drink. A mo¬ 
ment after he asked me if I could stand, and I 
did. He put my arm through his, and helped 
me up on deck. I never shall forget how glori¬ 
ous the ocean looked that bright, warm day; 
and after Mr. Grantley had fixed me in an arm¬ 
chair, and placed another for me to rest my feet 
on, he went down to look after his other pa¬ 
tients, and I was all alone on the sea. 

There are some scenes which are so grand, 
so wondrously beautiful, that one gazes with 
awe upon them, and forgets, for a time, one’s 
personality in their greatness. 

“ Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense, the pulse’s madd’ning play. 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way?” 

I watch the waves ever shifting, now rearing 
aloft, now dissolving away in some deep cavern, 
dashing their spray high over the deck, foam- 
• ing under the wheels, till my eyes tire of the 
never ceasing motion. 

. At last I began to wonder where all the ladies 
were, and to dislike being the only one on 
deck. There are plenty of gentlemen up here, 
and it is such a novel sight to see a lady on 
deck that they really stare at me till I am quite 
uncomfortable. What a pair of eyes that is 
sitting round the corner there ! I wonder why 
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they look so strange ? Ah, their owner is com¬ 
ing this way. When he passes, I ’ll take a look 
at him. He walks well. I do not think he 
minds this unsteady deck any more than if he 
were on Broadway. Oh, no! not Broadway; 
he is a Spaniard. That olive skin, those piercing 
eyes and jetty hair betray him. Perhaps he is 
going to Havana. He looks intelligent; he comes 
this way as if he would speak to me if he 
dared. It almost makes me laugh to think how 
I look—my hair all uncombed, my boots un¬ 
laced (I tried my best this morning to lace 
them, but it made my head swim so to stoop I 
had to give it up), not a bit of a collar. Ah 1 
what would' I have thought of myself a week 
ago in this plight ? If I were asked what would 
cure vanity, I should recommend sea-sickness. 
Here comes Mr. Grantley at last. 

^‘I am sorry T had to leave you alone so 
long, Miss Laura, but I was getting the rest of 
the party up. And now what will you have for 
breakfast ?” 

I thanked him, but was sure I could eat no¬ 
thing. 

“Now, my dear child, you must do as your 
doctor says.” 

“Well, what does he say?” 

“ He says eat a little dry toast, and have a 
tumbler of lemonade. Ah, there come the rest 
of the party I” 

Sure enough, there they were. Mrs. Grant- 
ley first, looking a little pale; Mary on her 
arm, paler; and Mr. and Miss Gardner,* quite 
natural; and, to my surprise, last of all came 
my friend with the handsome eyes, all but 
concealed with shawls. Who can he be, I 
wonder ? As Mrs. Grantley came up, I tried to 
rise to get her a chair ; but she would not let 
me ; said she was better than I was, and in¬ 
deed they were quite gay. For my part, I 
was anything but well; my head ached so I 
could scarcely see, and I told Mrs. Grantley I 
must go down again ; but she said it wouldn’t 
do, and she made me lie down on a long bench 
while Mr. Grantley brought some pillows for 
my head and the Spaniard gave me a shawl. 
When I was fixed, Mary Henry said:— 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to have breakfast up 
here ?” 

“Indeed, I am going down to the table,” 
said Miss Gardner. “You’ll never get any¬ 
thing up here.” 

“Yes; but if I assure you that you shall 
have everything that you want?” said Mr. 
Grantley. “At any rate. Miss Laura shall 
have her toast here, and whoever will stay, 
speak.” 


“I’ll stay with Laura, and you can all go 
down to the table,” said Mrs. Grantley. 

Miss Gardner was going, and taking Mary’s 
arm, said she should accompany her. 

“Miss Mary, you surely won’t desert us?” 
said Mr. Grantley. 

“Why, Mr. Grantley, you could not expect 
me to leave you all alone at the table 1” Mary 
looked at me mischievously, and then w’alked 
oft’ with Mr. Gardner, his sister having disap¬ 
peared. Mr. Grantley followed. 

I leaned over to Mrs. Grantley, and asked 
her, “ How old she thought Mr. Gardner ?” 

“ Too old for you, my dear, but not for Mary 
Henry.” 

I laughed a quiet laugh to myself, for Mr. 
Gardner was several years younger than Edward 
Grantley. But then what was Edward to me ? 
He was so kind, and he seemed to watch so 
closely to see if I wanted anything; and then 
I so often meet his eye, and, I am sure, always 
blush. I am almost afraid he thinks I like 
him. This will never do, and I am determined 
I shall not let liim think I care anything for 
him. I will try the Spaniard. See if I can’t 
flirt a little, too.; it seems the order of the day 
on board ship. Let me see ; how shall I begin ? 
When he talks, I must appear much interested, 
not say much myself, and then he will be 
so in love with the sound of his own voice 
that he will want to come and talk to me 
again. I will promenade this evening; that 
will be an excellent idea, and we will have 
some music, and I will ask him what is his fa¬ 
vorite song, and sing to him. 

But I wonder where Mr. Grantley is all this 
time ? Mrs. Grantley and I have finished our 
breakfast. I thought he was going to take his 
breakfast with us. What can he want to go to 
the table for ? Suddenly it flashed on my mind 
that Mrs. Ellis had not been sick, and he was 
most likely with her, I was on the point of 
asking Mrs. Grantley if she had seen Mrs. Elfis, 
when I thought how ridiculous it would sound, 
as I had never been introduced to her. 

How should I meet Mr. Grantley? I felt 
aggravated to think I should so easily have 
allowed myself to care for him, and he had 
only treated me as a friend. To be sure he had 
sent me baskets of flowers all winter, had al¬ 
ways sought my society, and his eyes had 
spoken more than was right if he never loved me. 

I should like to be indignant, and not look at him 
again ; but then of course he would think I was 
jealous ; much better to be perfectly oblivious 
outwardly to everything that is passing around 
me, but inwardly form my own resolutions. I 
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suppose I was so excited bj all the events of 
the morning that out of weariness I fell asleep, 
for the next thing I remember was a clear, 
ringing laugh, joined by several other voices, 
and, hastily rising, there I saw our whole 
])arty, and the centre of the group was Mrs. 
Ellis. She was just ‘finishing some anecdote, 
lier eyes sparkling full of fun, and every one 
around looked amused. They had not noticed 
my rising, and not until I was preparing to go 
down into the cabin. Mrs. Grantley said: 

Why, Laura, are you going down ? Edward, 
do help Miss Evans.” 

Mr. Grantley came forward and offered me 
liis arm. I would rather not have taken it, 
particularly as I saw Mrs. Ellis give me any¬ 
thing but an agreeable look; still I was deter¬ 
mined to act as if nothing had happened to 
either of us, although we were scarcely the 
same persons four days ago. I was surprised 
to find how much better I felt. At the state¬ 
room door Mr. Grantley said he hoped I would 
soon be ready to come up again, and that I 
must try to eat some dinner; he w6uld give 
me half an hour to dress, and then would come 
after me. I asked what time it was, and was 
surprised to find it was almost three o’clock. 
What a long time I must have slept ! 

After plaiting my hair, I coiled it around my 
head a la couronne^ and then, to help me in my 
l)roposed flirtation, dressed all in black, and 
threw a long lace veil over my head and shoul¬ 
ders. But it was no use ; I couldn’t look Span¬ 
ish. I was ready before the half hour was out, 
so, throwing a shawl around me, I hurried up 
on deck. 

Mrs. Grantley gave me a seat beside her, 
and then introduced me to Mrs. Ellis and the 
Spaniard, whom they called Mr. Domine. 

“ You have just come in time, Laura,” said 
Mary Henry, “for Mr. Grantley is going to 
repeat ‘ The Twa Dogs’ for us.” 

“Indeed, Miss Laura, your friend is ro¬ 
mancing, for there is the gong, and this dog is 
3-avenous. How do you feel, mother ? Mrs. 
Ellis looks as if she were quite ready for some¬ 
thing eatable, and Mr. Gardner has been con¬ 
sulting his watch for the last hour.” 

“ That is a base calumny,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“and I appeal to Miss Henry to support me.” 

“ 0 no, Mr. Gardner; pray support 7«e down 
to dinner.” 

“Now, then, Gardner, lead off; and Miss 
Laura—” 

“Comes next with me,” said Mrs. Grantley. 

“No, indeed; that will never do. Here, 


mother, you come with me and Mrs. Ellis. Mr. 
Domine, take good care of Miss Laura.” 

I asked Mr. Domiue if he had seen Miss 
Gardner. He said yes ; she had gone down 
with her brother. At the table Mr. Domine 
sat between me and Mary Henry. He was 
very pleasant and intelligent ; he had read a 
great deal, and travelled over half the globe. 

I had determined to like him before I was in¬ 
troduced to him, and there was that in his 
manner so bold and energetic that one’s good 
opinion was fairly taken by storm. 

After dinner he took a seat by me in the 
cabin, and entertained me exceedingly with 
his adventures by sea and land. It seemed 
that he lived mostly in Havana, but was often 
in New York. He said he was well acquainted 
with uncle, and had often taken dinner with 
him, but I had always been at school. I asked 
him how he became acquainted with the Grant- 
leys. He said his mother and Mrs. Grantley 
were own cousins, and that he had been there 
spending the evening the night before they 
sailed ; and they had persuaded him to join 
their party,' although he had not intended leav¬ 
ing New York until the next steamer. 

After tea Mary asked me if I was able to 
walk. ’Twas a beautiful night, with a new 
moon, and I felt able to do anything; so we 
walked up and down, not gracefully, for we 
had a great deal of fun swaying from side to 
side with the rocking of the vessel. Mrs. Ellis 
was fortunately down stairs, and Mr. Grantley 
and Mr. Domine were smoking together. They 
soon joined us, and Mr. Grantley asked me if I 
would take his arm. I was amused to see how 
disappointed Mr. Domine looked, although he 
very politely offered his arm to Mary. 

How pleasant Mr. Grantley was to-night, al¬ 
though more reserved than usual! I felt there 
was something between us, a coolness I could 
not exactly account for; still I enjoyed my 
walk very much. 

Presently Mary and Mr. Domine sat down, 
and Mrs. Ellis joined them ; then I noticed that 
Mr. Grantley’s manner changed, and supposing 
of course that he wanted to go and talk to Mrs. 
Ellis, I said I would go down in the cabin if he 
would excuse me. He bowed very gravely, I 
thought, and then went over to Mrs. Ellis and 
sat down. I knew he would, and yet there 
was a strange pang at my heart as I saw it. 

Nearly every one had left the cabin, so I took 
a book and opened it, not to read, but to think. 
At first it seemed as if it was my fault that Mr. 
Grantley had changed so, and I thought over 
and over again all that had i^assed since 1 left 
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New York (and eacli day seemed a year), and 
of all the pleasure I had anticipated in being 
so much with my dear friends; and now how 
bitterly I felt that all pleasure was gone because 
he had changed I 

Then I could scarcely bear to think of Mrs. 
Ellis. How I hated her-clear, pleasant laugh, 
which I could hear distinctly through the port¬ 
holes ! and I thought with contempt of her 
pretty, coquettish ways. At any other time I 
would have admired her; but now that all the 
attention that Mr. Grrautley had once paid me 
was given to her, I viewed her every action 
with a jealous eye. 

About nine o’clock Mr. Domine came up to 
my sofa. I, bent on carrying out the llirtation 
so prosperously begun, asked him to sit down, 
and in the midst of a spicy argument Mr. 
Grantley and Mrs. Ellis came down, and then 
Mrs. Grantley, with the rest of the party ; they 


all joined Mr. Domine and me but Mr. Grantley, 
and he, after glancing towards us, walked off 
to the other end of the cabin. Seeing that he 
was annoyed at iiuding Mr. Domine with me 
(as if he had any right!), I suddenly felt a 
wonderful impulse to talk which I could not 
control, and never was I so gay as that evening. 
A surprised glance ever and anon from Mr. 
Grantley only heightened my excitement; and 
at last, on bidding them good-night, every one 
seemed to be amazed at the new phase in my 
character. Mrs. Grantley kissed me, and said 
I was quite myself again. Strange to say, Mrs. 
Ellis shook hands very cordially with me, and 
said she knew we should be good friends. I 
said yes ; she would find me merry as she was. 
Mr. Domine said only “Good-night,” but I am 
sure I blushed as I met his earnest glance of 
admiration, and Mr. Grantley saw it as well as 1. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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LETTER II. 

Dear Mr. Godey.— Brewstir got my fotygraff 
took the other day, with my new goldy brown 
silk frock, with black satin flowers up and 
down the sides. I can’t hardly think it’s me 
a settiii’ in that great chair with such a glistin- 
iii’ frock on, and my poor little fan peekin’ out 
of such a fixed up pile of close ; but then every¬ 
body says it’s a perfect picter of Miss Broom- 
corn. Brewstir says so, too. I wonder what 
Susan and the boys would say if they could 
see it. I ’spect they would say it was dreffle 
finny fined for aunty. 

Well, where did I leave off in my last letter, 
about my schoolkeepiu’ over in Pendle Holler ? 
Oh, I was goin’ to Parson Jones’s to board the 
next week. Well, I went home with the little 
Joneses. There was Ganis, and Gamaliel, and 
Jeptha, and Mercy Ann, and Mehitabel, and 
Content, six, all there was of them but tlie 
baby, went to my school. I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ that I must look some like a little old 
lion with a passle of chickens, when I went 
along the road with such a flock of little ones 
witfi, me, I noticed that the square room door 
was open when we come to the gate. The 
children run up the path and hollered, “ mother, 
here’s the schoolma’am.” Miss .Jones come 
to the door and asked me how I did, and sot 
out a chair, and introduced me to the Elder 
and Deacon Moody, and his wife who was there 

14* 


a visitin’. Deacon Moody was a little glum 
man, and looked as if he was asleep half the 
time ; but if ever you see anybody wide awake 
it was his wife. Her eyes was big, and round, 
and black, and she would look at you over her 
specs for ever so long without winkin’. She 
was so fat and round that she looked for all the 
world jest like a great bolster tied in the middle. 
She had on a black bombazine frock, a checked 
apron, a black silk neck hankercher on her 
neck, and a great red knittin’ sheath, shaped 
like a heart pinned on her side. She sot in the 
big rockin’-chair, and rocked, and knit, and 
talked all the afternoon. Says she : 

“ Now, Elder Jones, I want to know what you 
think about Tild Button’s verses. Seems to 
me her mother’s too sensible a woman to let 
Tild grow up a w'uthless kind of a verse-maker, 
while she does all the potwrasslin herself. If 
Tild was my girl, she should spin somethin’ 
else besides rhymes, I can tell you. Now, what 
do you think. Elder ?” 

“Well,” the Elder said, “he didn’t know 
Matilda Button wasn’t so good-lookin’ as some, 
but he believed she was pious.” 

“ I dnnno about folks’s looks bein’ much 
’count in this world, Elder,” says she, lookin’ 
over at me ; “I never reckon on Polly Mariar’s 
havin’ such oncommon ej’^es, and hair, or such 
pink cheeks, and such a slim figger, for I know 
things of this world pass away; but Polly Mariar 
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will make as stiddy a woman as Tild Button. 
Some folks’ piety goes further than others, 
though, and as for them verses in the ‘ Starry 
Banner,’ why, I hearn folks say Tild Button 
never wrote them verses, she took ’em out of 
a book. They do say she stays up in the gar¬ 
ret half the time, readin’ a passle of old books 
and papers. A putty show she ’ll make when 
she gits married and goes to housekeepin’, for 
I can tell you that’s what ’ll show off whether 
she has got any ’conomy and knack of turnin’ 
off work or not. Needn’t anybody ask me 
how many tablecloths, and tow^els, and kiverlids 
and quilts Polly Mariar’s got, for I sha’n’t tell, 
though she ain’t but nineteen come March. 
Miss Broomcorn, how do you git along keepin’ 
school?” 

She took me up so sudden that I didn’t know 
W'hat to say at first, but I finally said I believed 
1 did as well as could be expected. 

“My Brother Jeff used to keep school,” says 
she. “ You ’ve heard of him, ain’t you, Elder ? 
Well, Jeff kep school twice in Pendle Holler, 
once on Harrinton Hill, three times on Coot 
Hill, and the last winter before he died, he kep 
the school over in the Kingdom. Jeff saved ahice 
passle of money keepin’ school. Poor feller ! 
lie had the fever and died at our house, and 
liis coffin was cherry, and cost twelve dollars, 
but I didn’t grudge it a bit. I reckon there 
ain’t many school-teachers like Jeff. Beacon 
JMoody, what on airth be you a doin’ with your 
head agin Miss .Jones’s white winder curtains? 
As if bleached muslin wouldn’t sile any quicker 
than new tow. Seems to me you’d better go 
and see if Dolly ain’t got into mischief, or don’t 
want to be watered, nor nothing. It ’ll wake 
you up to stir round.” 

The Deacon went out, and Miss Jones went 
to settin’ the table in the kitchen; so the 
Ifider and I had Miss Moody all to ourselves. 
She talked and talked, and the Elder seemed 
1(> be listenin’ all the time ; but when she asked 
him a question he didn’t always answer, just 
as if he knew what she’d been a saying. 

When Miss Jones got tea ready. Miss Moody 
was ready, too. She folded up her knittin’ and 
unfolded her pocket hankercher, and sot down 
by the warm biscuits, just as calm as ever 
<-onld be, while the Elder asked a blessin’. 
When Miss Jones passed the plum sass round, 
Miss Moody asked her where she got the plums. 

“Why,” says Miss .Jones, “they come from 
my sister’s over in Mullintop.” 

“Dear me,” says Miss Moody, “I wonder 
what’s the reason somebody at the Holler 
hadn’t got plums to spare for their paschure. 


When I have anything good I always says to 
the Deacon : ‘We must save some for our pas¬ 
chure. There’s nothing too good for a good 
paschure ; and I bleve it does ’em good to let 
’em know you ’preesheate ’em.’ ” 

Parson Jones said he thought she was very 
kind to think of the paschure. Miss Moody 
was jest butterin’ her third biscuit when all 
the little .Joneses come rushin’ in cryin’ for 
their suppers, but, somehow, it didn’t disturb 
Miss Moody a bit. She seemed to ’preesheate 
Miss Jones’s supper, and laid into the soft 
gingerbread and cookies as if she’d been with¬ 
out a good while. After she had declared to 
Miss .Jones that she hadn’t but a slim appetite, 
she pushed back fronrthe table with the rest, 
and took out her knittin’ agin. Just about 
that time Squire Kenyon come along and 
stopped to speak to the Elder, and Miss Moody 
took off her specs, and asked him if his family 
was well. Says she : 

“You have my sympathy, Square. You ’re 
a forlorn creetur in that lonesome house with 
that little touty child. Elder Jones here don’t 
know nothin’ about it. Look at all the olives 
round his table, and his pardner ready to anti¬ 
cipate his woes. I tell you. Square, nobody 
can feel for you as well as them that’s been in 
a similar predicament. But you mustn’t let it 
wear on you. Square; you’re a young man 
yet, and your little gal must have somebody to 
larn her to work. A good stiddy, sensible gal. 
One that knows enough to presheate a man of 
your parts, Square. For pitty’s sake, don’t 
be bamboozled into marryin’ a soft headed gal 
that is always full of feelings, and never has a 
mind to work, as some folks I know on. A 
woman like that is wuss than nothin’. I’ve 
seen such matches afore now as would scare a 
man out of all notion of matrimony. I would 
not advise ye to be in a hurry, either; better 
wait awhile, Square. Ef you git lonesome, 
come up and see the Deacon. We’d be dreffle 
glad to have ye come. Won’t we, Deacon ?” 

Deacon Moody said something, I couldn’t 
hear what, and Miss Moody begun agin. She 
asked him fifty questions about his wife, and 
who doctored her. Says she : 

“Square Kinyon, I believe my soul your 
wife would a been alive this minit, if you 
hadn’t employed that are old goose of a Dr. 
Stirrup.^ I tell you what, I’ve known ever so 
many cases where he as good as killed ’em. 
There was Jemima Smith, used to be Jemima 
Kibbin. He doctored her a year stiddy, and 
kep a tollin’ the poor soul she was gettin’ bet¬ 
ter all the time, and after all, I vow, the creeter 
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died. I allers laid it to Stirrup a killin’ her. 
Well, Square, you ’ll be sure to come and fetch 
your little gal. Polly Mariar’s ’mazin’ fond of 
cliildren. Miss Jones, do you and the Elder 
come over, too. It’s a’most a year sense you’ve 
been to our house. Dew come. Elder. I allers 
enjoy a visit from the paschure.” 

All this time she’d been a puttin’ on her 
things, and so she went out bobbin’ her head 
all round for a good-by. After they’d fairly 
gone, I went and offered to help Miss Jones do 
np her work. You’d better believe there was 
a nice lot of it to do. Wliile we was washin’ the 
dishes Miss .Tones bust out a laffin’, and said, 
“She might as well laff as cry.” She felt 
like cryin’, but a good laugh was better for a 
body than a cry any time. 

“ Would you believe, now,” says sbe, “Miss 
Moody brought me six eggs and a pint of car- 
raway seed ? and she kep me at work the whole 
afternoon. First I plaited a cap border for her. 
Tlien I cut a pattern for Polly Mariar’s new 
frock, and another for a sunbunnit, and then 
she lugged in a bundle of piller covers, and 
wanted me to mark ’em all with copperas-co¬ 
lored thread. I told her I hadn’t time, but I 
sent Polly Mariar my sampler, and told her 
how to do it herself. Then she managed to tell 
me what she’d like best for supper : and if I 
didn’t want to offend a deacon’s wife, who has 
a sharp tongue, I must make some hot biscuits 
and soft gingerbread. Then the Deacon’s 
horse couldn’t go in the paster ’cause she jumps 
fences, and she mustn’t eat musty hay, for she 
has the heaves, and so the end of it was that 
the Elder had to borrow oats of Deacon Pendle, 
and a scythe, and a chance to mow a little clover 
in Square Kinyon’s medder, and make Miss 
Moody comfurtable about Dolly. 0, dear, if I 
was a minister I’d quit preachin’, and go to 
peddlin’ tin, or tappin’ shoes for a livin’ before 
I ’d wear a coat for everybody to pick holes 
in!” 

After Miss Jones had got all the children 
washed and put to bed, she had to take her 
needle and go over their clothes. ’Twas a 
rip here and a tear there; a button gone in 
one place, and a buttonhole broke in another. 
Then the boys wore their father’s old clothes 
made over, and you needn’t wonder they come 
to pieces. 

Well, I boarded at Elder Jones’s a week be¬ 
fore I come home without findin’ sohiebody 
there a visitin’. The Elder didn’t go about 
among the folks much, they said, and so they 
come to see him. They was out of meal, and 
butter, and flour half a dozen times, bht some¬ 


how Miss Jones managed to git a good meal 
always. She was a dreffle proud woman ; she 
would have died before owned to anybody that 
she couldn’t do as well as the best, and she 
did contrive to make a dreflie little do as well 
as most folks do a good deal. The Elder wasn’t 
so cute as she by a long reach ; and 1 ruther 
’spect the folks took some advantage of him, 
because he wasn’t sharp. 

One day, after school, I took little Hetty Jones, 
and went over into Square Kinyon’s medder 
after strawberries. Hetty said she knew a 
place where they got ripe ever so early. The 
clover was just beginning to blow, and all 
along the wet places silver weed and evan root 
grow, and lilies showed their red buds round 
among the grass. The bobolinks fluttered 
around the willers, and sung as if they was 
distracted. Well, Hetty and I couldn’t find any 
early strawberries ripe, so we went along the 
fences, and got our hands full of posies. While 
we was picking the white silver weed blows, Nat 
Stowers, a big, shambling goose of a boy, come 
running along by us, with a face as white as a 
miller’s, and eyes fairly dartin’ out of his head. 
When he see us, he stopped short. 

“Hetty Jones, schoolma’am,” says he, “if 
you don’t want to see a ghost, you’d better 
run.” 

“Where, where?” says Hetty and I. 

“ Over in the Perkin lot. I seen it myself— 
an ofiie-looking creetur, with a hairy face, an 
eel-skin hat on his head, with a brim as broad 
as Tild Button’s Sunday bunnit, and a white 
sheet round him, and a-settin’ under a white 
umberill, a-chalkin’ on a board, with a cudgill 
in t’other hand. Better b’l’eve I run sum I 
My patience I you don’t catch me goin’ where 
sich things walks day times agin, though.” 

“Let’s go home,” says Hetty. “I don’t 
want to see a ghost.” 

So we went right home, Nat keeping close to 
us, and talkin’ about the ghost every minit, 
till we was about as scared as he was. 

Well, from that day the Perkin lot was 
haunted. Not a soul dared to go there, because 
the ghost with the white uniberell was seen a 
few days after in a field close by ; then it was 
seen walkin’ round on a hill, with a pack on 
its back and the white umberell over its shoul¬ 
der. A story got out that it was the spirit of 
Gran’ther Lambert, who used to be an old 
Revolutioner, and got all cut up with troopers’ 
swords at Yorktown, and lived to make a vow 
that he’d kill a British soldier for every one of 
them fourteen bloody gashes, and a mineral 
officer for the print of horseshoes on his breast 
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-when they r 9 de him down and crushed him 
under their horses’ feet. He used to say he 
should sartinly walk if he died afore he accom¬ 
plished it. And he died without killin’ but 
twelve, and lamented it to the very last. So 
of course it was Gran’ther Lambert, luggiu’ 
round his wife’s old faded out green uuiberell 
and his knapsack, and allers chalkin’ down 
twelve on a paper before him. 

When I ’d been school-keepin’ about six 
weeks, I went over to Deacon Pendle’s to stay 
over Sunday, and Miss Button come in to see 
me. She and I sot in the front room together. 
While i\Iiss Pendle was at work in the kitchen. 
Miss Button come and stood before me, and 
throwed back her head, and put her hands 
behind her. Says she: “Betsy, you’ve a 
tender, sympathizin’ mind ; you can appreshe- 
ate my trials and share my joys. Prepare now 
to be suffused with anger.” And she took a 
letter out of her pocket, and held it up before 
me. “I blush to show it to you,” says she ; 
“but I did think Square Kinyon had a mind 
above common men. I was fool enough to 
want to hear him talk, to see if he knew any¬ 
thing ; if .there was a single strain of music in 
his soul; and now, the—the—the—poor old 
fool, he thinks I’d like to marry him, and he’s 
wrote to me about it. Oh, Betsy, to think that 
I should be suspected of courtin’ a widower, 
with a red-headed little girl to bring up I Oh, 
it’s terribly mortifyin’ to me! But I know 
now just adzactly what I ’ll say to him. Let’s 
you and I go up stairs and write a letter to 
him.” So we went up stairs. Miss Button 
put the winder-curtains down part way, and 
sot down and begun to read me the letter. It 
was a ruther funny love-letter. He said he 
had ten cows, and he’d give her the likeliest 
of the gray colts, and he had a famous lot of 
new geese feathers to make into beds and pil- 
lers, and with the best medder land in the 
Holler, he reckoned a body could live tolerable 
comfortable, if they tried. He should have 
asked her before, only she must take into 
’count his bereaved state of mind sence Miss 
Kinyon’s death. Every line or two Miss But¬ 
ton would stop and laugh. After she’d gone 
over it all, says she: “I know what I’ll say 
to him. Give me your pen.” So she began 
to scratch, scratch, lookin’ as tickled as could 
be all the time. I declare, I begun to think 
she was hansome. Her big brown eyes had 
long, cnrled-up lashes. She had a straight 
nose, short upper lip, and the dimples danced 
over her cheeks like a baby’s. All at once she 
laughed right out. “ Hark,” says she : — 


“ Most Bespected Sir : I was surprised to get 
your letter offerin’ to marry me. I should be 
obliged to ye, and proud into the bargain, if I 
only thought I was the properest girl you could 
find for a wife ; but there ’a Dolly Jinks is ever 
so much better-lookin’, besides* being a good 
deal younger, and Polly Mariar Moody’s not 
very old, if you wa’n’t very strict about age, 
and she’s got a good settin’ out, everybody 
knows; Jane Darrer, Rowa Stirrup, Liddy Per¬ 
kin, and the two Stowers’ girls would either of 
’em suit you better than me, bein’ younger, 
and so better suited to your age, hansomer, 
and of course a better match for a hansome 
man like Squire Kinyon. I might mention the 
schoolma’am ; but I don’t know as the trustees 
would consent to let her go these two months, 
less you paid another to finish the school, which 
wouldn’t be convenient. As for me, I’m a 
disconsolit, forlorn creetur, and when you are 
married and gone, you won’t be discousolit any 
longer. 

“The moon is shinin’ like a bride 
Arrayed in silver white ; 

•I ’ll go and bathe my hurnin’ brows 
All in her coolin’ light. 

“ But you, beside your kitchen fire, 

On smilin’ beauty gaze ; 

Her eyes like sparks, with beauty bright. 

Her young cheeks all ablaze. 

“Your most obedient servant, I take my leaf 
of you, Seraphina Matilda M. Button.” 

When she’d read it all, she laughed so loud 
and so long that Miss Pendle come up to see 
what was the matter. She looked surprised 
enuffwhen Miss Button said she was only an¬ 
swerin’ one of her love-letters. I didn’t feel just 
right about her puttin’ in somethin’ about me ; 
but then such a girl as she was always would do 
just about as she pleased. She folded up the 
letter, put it in her pocket, and said she meant 
to send it to him next day. And says she : 
“ I ’ll bet a bundle of goose-quills he will run 
right off to see Dolly Jinks or some of them 
girls. *1 hope they will give him the mitten. 
The old goose ! to think he thought a body 
couldn’t ever be civil without being purrin’ 
round for a chance to be Miss Kinyon second. 
Well, I give him a dose ; but la sakes, he won’t 
take the hint what I think about him.” All the 
rest of the evenin’ she kept laughin’ about 
Squire Kinyon and his medder land, his cows 
and geese feathers. “Oh,” says she, “ what a 
prospect for a nice young woman ! And that 
long-tailed gray colt, which the Squire would 
always-want to use, and yet be so clever as to 
’low me to call it mine ! Oh, the dear old cle- 
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veiiy ! he shall have a wife, aud a pretty young 
fool, too!” I declare, I begun to pity the 
Squire, she run on so about him. 

But it wa’n’t long before we had something 
else to talk about, for Nat Stowers come in, 
lookin’ as if he couldn’t hardly keep still, he 
was so runnin’ over full of news. It stuck out 
of his eyes, and almost pushed his hat off, and 
he had to cram his hands into his pockets 
pretty nigh up to his elbows to keep it from 
Hying out of them. 

After he’d sot down, the Deacon said: 
‘‘ What’s the news, Nat ?” 

Poor fellow 1 his eyes rolled in his head, and 
he grinned at us without sayin’ a word. Of 
course we begun to want to know what it was. 

“Come,” says the Deacon, “what is it, Nat?” 

Nat chuckled to himself a ininit. Says he 
at last: “You hain’t seen nary ghost around 
here lately, have you?” 

The Deacon said he thought we hadn’t, 
though he did see a big-horned owl t’other 
night, round after a hen. 

“Well,” says Nat, “I seen one, Sam Jinks 
seen one, ’n’ to-day Tom Potter seen one, ’n’ 
spoke to him, too. ’Twa’n’t Gran’ther Lam¬ 
bert, either ; you never would guess who ’twas, 
for you don’t know. It’s a feller from York, I 
s’pose ; any way he’s got a tailor made coat 
’ll’ shiny boots. I swaow, I dunno what on 
airth his hat must a been. ’Twa’n’t pickety 
straw, nor pam leaf, but a kind of Lagehorn, 
like Tild’s fiat. His trowsers was some kind of 
store cloth, any way. Tom said so, and 1 seen 
him arter Tom did, a-settin’ on a log, markin’ 
ofii a piece-of paseboard, ’n’ I crept up close, ’n’ 
looked at him. Tell you what, he’s got an 
offle-lookin’ mess of hair on his chin 1 Reckon 
he don’t peddle razor straps any way! He! 
he ! he!” 

“Nat,” says Miss Button, “you don’t mean 
tliat yo?/ see this chap, when he wasn’t a ghost, 
and he goes round markin’ on apiece of jiaper, 
and wears store clothes all the time.” 

“Wall, yes, I dew, Tild. I was lioein’ corn 
over in the ten acre lot, ’n’ I watched him. He 
sat ever so long a-lookin’ at that old elm tree 
down by the pond, ’n’ markin’ on his board; 
but bimeby he got up ’n’ went off to them rocks, 
’ll’ looked about a spell, ’n’ then he went across 
the hill out of sight. Pie’s got a regular ura- 
berill, on’y it’s pooty light-colored ; spose it’s 
the fashion in York. Reckon Tild ’ll be arter 
gittin one.” 

“0 dear,” says Miss Button, “I’m disap- 
p inted. I did hope it was a real live ghost at 
last, aud I wanted to see it myself. It’s such 


a comfortable feelin’ to get over a good scare. 
How I should have liked to seen that old 
Granny Endor!” 

“0 yes, Tild,” says Nat, “you’re allers 
diggin’ back into futurity. I don’t know about 
witches. Ef I did, I’d be sartin to catch it. 
Gran’ther does cuss ’n’ swear ’bout this here 
ghost enulf to scare a feller. Wish to goodness 
gran’ther’d get religion ; I’d go fishin’ every 
Sunday, then, for he wouldn’t make me work 
so stiddy. I say, Tild, that ’ere York chap 
had a pictur of your dad’s old mill, jest as 
nateral as could be. He showed Tom ever so 
many picters ; he’s a-makin’ ’em all the time. 
I swaow, I didn’t know anybody follered that 
bizness.” 

Well, after we had talked the matter over 
and over, and asked Nat ever so many ques¬ 
tions, and he had told us that he was “a pro¬ 
per, hansome feller,” Miss Button put on her 
bunnit and asked Nat if he wouldn’t go home 
with her. Oh, if you could have seen Nat’s 
face ! He blushed up to his hair, and grinned 
so’s to show every tooth in his head. When 
they went out. he crammed his hands into his 
pockets, and shied off one side, considerably 
ahead of Miss Button. Deacon Pendle laughed 
to see ’em. 

A spell after that Miss Button come in to see 
me one Saturday night. I asked her if she 
had seen the ghost yet. She looked as red as 
fire, and turned me off by askin if Square Kin- 
yon had offered to give me one of the gray colts 
yet? I wouldn’t tell her a word about it, be¬ 
cause Nat Stowers had come in only the day 
before, and told us that York chap had been to 
Bethuel Button’s two or three times, and made 
picters of all the old trees round, and Bethuel 
himself into the bargin. He’d seen them, and 
after a good deal of coaxin’, he owned that he 
made a picter of him, too, jest as nateral as 
life. Miss Button said she come to tell me 
what a good time I should have, a boardin’ 
with the’Jinkses. Marra Jinks was a regular 
subjeck for ’notomy. Poor thing ! She was 
always havin’ her throat burnt out with fus- 
tick for some trouble or other with the tonsors 
in her throat. She had the bronika, and every¬ 
thing else under the sun ; and she kep and 
took more medicin’ than all the rest of the 
folks in Pendle Holler put together. I never 
saw Miss Button in such good spirits as she 
was that night. She laughed, and told stories, 
and, finally, she got to repeatin’ poetry. The 
Deacon and Miss Penrlle laughed drefflely over 
some of her funny stories about the rest of 
the folks. Aud after she’d gone, the Deacon 
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said lie was afraid somethiug would happen 
to Matilda, she was so oiicominon happy. I 
don’t know whether he dreamed it or guessed 
it, but as true as I live, about three weeks 
afterwards, Nat Stowers come into Miss Jones’s 
one morning, when I was there, to tell us that 
Tild Button had drowned herself in her father’s 
mill-pond the night before, leavin’ a paper on 
lier table, sayiu’ it was for love she did it. He 
s’posed it was for love of the picter-niaker. 
We was drefflely horryfied about it. About 
noon, Nat come in agin, and said as they hadn’t 
found her body in the water, they ’sposed 
she’d hung herself. Elder Jones went right 
over there to see about it. Towards night he 
come back, and said that the unfortunit girl 
wasn’t dead, but she’d run off with a painter— 
a city chap without an acre of land in the 
world ; and her father said he s’posed he was as 
poor as a shin bone. Squire Kinyon come in 


to inquire about it; and when Elder .Jones told 
him that, he kind of grinned, and said he didn’t 
feel surprised at it. He knew long ago that 
Tild, poor thing ! had a good deal more genius 
than common sense. She hadn’t a mite of 
’presheashun for anything real solid and sub- 
stanshal. Her taste run to poetry and other 
fl Limmididdles. Guess she’d find out, in course 
of time, that there were some sense in having 
a comfortable property. In his opinion, she’d 
only jest done as we might have expected long 
ago. 

Of course, there was a good deal said about it. 
Custard pies, sponge cake, and tea was used 
extravagantly; and even the Widder Soule, who 
hadn’t been a visitin’ before in ten years, did 
go out of an afternoon a dozen times, jest to 
talk about poor Miss Button. Bat no more 
this time from Your obedient friend, 

Betsy Bkoomcok^t. 


LESTER’S REVENGE. 


BY ANNA M. BINGEN. 

(Concladed from page 78.) 


CHAPTER II. 

**By the strong spirit’s discipline, , 

By the fierce wrong forgiven, 

By all that turns the heart from sin, 

Are mortals won to heaven.” 

The little church in the Pennsylvanian vil¬ 
lage of-had been greatly blest. Luke¬ 

warm professors had been aroused, past differ¬ 
ences and animosities had been permitted to 
sink into oblivion, and when from united hearts 
the voice of strong supplication had been lifted 
up in behalf of the thoughtless throng of spec¬ 
tators, God had answered prayer by causing 
many hitherto careless ones to ask what they 
should do to be saved. The meeting had been 
prolonged many weeks, and must now close; 
but the minister seemed loth to dismiss his 
congregation on this the last night of the 
special effort.” He stood for a moment look¬ 
ing at the expectant throng, then requested 
that the seats nearest the altar should be filled 
by those who had lately joined the church. In 
answer to his wish, there came, as room was 
made for them, eighty-three, who professed to 
have lately “passed from death unto life.” 

“There was woman’s fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow, serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth.” 

There came, with quick, impulsive steps, many 


whose young, ardent manhood exulted in the 
new title they had won, and whose untried 
hearts fully believed that the hopes which 
friends indulged of their future usefulness 
would not be disappointed ; and there was also 
the calm, measured tread of thoughtful, far- 
seeing middle age; the^’e was the graceful 
maiden, gliding timidly to the place of which 
she felt unworthy; and the serious matron, 
whose earnest eyes seemed to glance after those 
whom she would fain bring with her. What 
various wants, what various needs were there I 
Mr. H. was not one of those whose tears have 
such ready flow that their congregations grow 
indifferent to them; but now his eyes were 
filled to overflowing as he looked at those 
who would, if faithful, be “stars in his crown 
of rejoicing.” Would they prove faithful ? 
How earnestly he besought them to do so ! how 
imploringly he urged them to use aright the 
talents which God had given them I to make 
every blessing which He had bestowed a some¬ 
thing which should advance His interest! How 
many hearts recorded in that solemn hour the 
promise that they would be valiant soldiers of 
the cross ; that neither “height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature” should be enabled to sepa¬ 
rate them from the love which passeth under¬ 
standing ! How many resolved that they would 
never again n'iurmur at poverty, but would 
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strive even in its midst to show that the reli¬ 
gion of Christ was more than a recompense ! 
and how many of those blest with this world’s 
goods inly vowed that they would “feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and help to send the 
Gospel to distant lands I” 

One of the number, a most lovely girl, had 
been escorted to church by our former friend, 
Lester Howard, now a noble-looking young 
man, witliin a few months of his majority. 
She was his betrothed wife, the sister of his 
college friend, Harry White,* with whom he 
had spent a number of vacations. He and 
Harry had arrived in the village that after¬ 
noon, but he had had no opportunity to converse 
with Ellen till they started for church, when 
she seemed timid, as if desiring to speak, but 
lacking courage. He had thought it singular 
that she should wish to go to church on the 
first evening of his visit; but it was all explained 
•when, as the call was made for the new mem¬ 
bers to come forward, she arose and passed him 
with downcast eyes. She found a seat in one 
of the side pews, and he could see her plainly. 
He watched her jealously, but she was listening 
to her minister so attentively that she seemed 
to have forgotten his presence. The small, 
gloved hands were clasped together, and the 
graceful form was bent slightly forward, while 
the red lips trembled, and the soft brown eyes 
looked strangely bright, shining as they did 
through tears. Could it be that that earnest¬ 
looking girl was the darling, frolicsome Nellie, 
whose ringing laugh had been such music to 
his ears ? How purely beautiful she looked as 
she stood with bowed head to receive the clos¬ 
ing benediction, then turned with sweetly seri¬ 
ous eyes, and moved quietly with the throng 
who were pressing their way along the aisles ! 
He almost dreaded to have her reach the spot 
where he stood. What had they in common 
now '/ Would she not desire to break their en¬ 
gagement ? For in that moment Lester seemed 
to feel that there was a measureless distance 
between himself and the followers of Jesus. 

For some moments after they left the church 
they walked in silence ; then Ellen said : “You 
were surprised, were you not, Lester?” 

“Yes,” he answered, briefly. 

“But not displeased, I hope? You would 
not be if you knew how far happier I am than 
I used to be.” 

“No,” he said, hesitatingly, “notdispleased. 
But oh, Nellie, you were good enough before.” 

“ What do you mean by good enough, Les¬ 
ter ? We cannot be good enough so long as 
we remain unfit for heaven, can we ?” 


“ But you always were fit for heaven,” he 
replied, resolutely. 

“ Oh, Lester, how mistaken you are !” 

“ Not at all; and besides they can get along 
without you up in heaven, and I need you here ; 
so why not be contented where you are ?” 

“I am contented, more than contented to 
stay my allotted time in this beautiful world, 
where I hope to be so useful and so happy ; 
but, believe me, I am far more so since 1 have 
been enabled to look fearlessly into the future, 
to consider this life as a bright pathway leading 
to a more glorious one.” 

Again did Lester ask himself if this could be 
the Nellie who used to declare in her laughing 
way that the butterflies and herself were excep¬ 
tions to all general rules, being created merely 
that they might enjoy themselves. 

“I suppose,” said he, speaking slowly, anJ, 
as he fancied, very calmly, “you will wish to 
have our engagement broken, now that you 
have become pious ?” 

She looked into his face. The bright moon¬ 
beams falling upon her own showed him hoAV 
pale and startled it was. 

“Do you wish it, Lester?” 

“ No,” he answered, his assumed indifference 
giving way, “I do not wish it. It would be 
like tearing my heart in two to give you up, 
but I supposed I should have to do it.” 

“Not unless you wish to,” she whispered, 
clinging to his arm ; “ only you must promise 
not to retard me in my Christian course. I 
hope, I believe that you will yet be brought to 
see as I have seen.” 

“ I cannot say I see much hope of that,” he 
answered, lightly. “But now that you have 
made a profession, I have no wish that you 
should, as Christians say, backslide ; I always 
despised such fickleness.” 

And who will not echo the sentiment ? Who 
but has a measure of scorn mingled with the 
pity they feel for those who have professed the 
name of Jesus, and then renounced Him ? 

The next morning Lester had an interview 
with Mr, White, wdiose consent to their en¬ 
gagement had not before been asked. That 
gentleman looked grave, and replied that, if 
he were to take into account nothing but his 
personal liking, he would say yes at once ; 
yet, as he really knew nothing about him 
except that he was Harry’s college friend, he 
must defer his answer till he could write to 
a friend residing in Kentucky, who would mal^ 
all necessary inquiries. To so reasonable a 
proposition our yoiing friend could make no 
objection, nor did he desire to do so. There 
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was uotliing in liis past life nor in his position 
at home which he cared to conceal from his 
future father-in-law. 

The next day there was a picnic at “The 
Oaks,” a much frequented I’esort for pleasure- 
parties. Every kind of carriage was in demand 
in the village that day, and it was with some 
difficulty that Lester secured a small buggy, 
and had Ellen to himself during the ride. 
Harry and a number of others were going in 
Mr. White’s carriage ; but such arrangements 
did not suit our lovers, who preferred to be 
alone, and soon permitted the rest of the gay 
party to distance them. 

“Now, Nellie,” said Lester, suddenly turn¬ 
ing his handsome, wilful face toward her, “ I 
hope you will not refuse to dance with me to¬ 
day ?” 

A delicate color tinged the young convert’s 
cheek. “ I hope not, Lester ; for I hope you 
will not ask me.” 

“ You must have a high opinion of my gal¬ 
lantry ! But, seriously, dearest Nellie, what 
possible harm is there in one moving to music 
more than without it?” 

“ I don’t think there is any harm in dancing 
of itself; but you know how everybody looks 
upon it.” 

“What of that? You ought to judge for 
yourself,” he said, though, in his heart, he 
thought it would answer as well as if she would 
let him judge for her. “And if you think it 
intrinsically wrong, give it up; but if not, do 
not be bound by the narrow prejudices of 
others.” 

“But my church forbids it, Lester; and, 
surely, I should be an unworthy member if I 
could not give up so slight a thing in compli¬ 
ance with her demands; and, besides, you 
know what you'said about my giving up.” 

“Why, I said I did not wish you to give up 
your profession of religion ; but if your church 
makes such ridiculous demands, why, join one 
that does not.” 

“ I do not wish to join any other ; and, be¬ 
sides, if I am not able to see any wrong in 
dancing, it has been called wrong till almost 
every one thinks it out of place in a Christian, 
and I will not so shame my profession.” The 
sweet voice was low, but very firm, and Lester 
was puzzled and annoyed. 

He had grown up thinking “ will” and “ will 
not” very unrefined, improper words for a 
lady to use. His ideal of feminine loveliness 
was his gentle, yielding, clinging mother. 
True, she had committed a grave error in sub¬ 
mitting so blindly to his stepfather’s will, but 


he argued he himself was an honorable man, 
very different from William Allen. So there 
would be no danger of any one’s acting wrong¬ 
fully while obeying him ; and he did so de¬ 
test those loud-voiced, strong-minded women. 
Ellen, with all her vivacity, had hitherto been 
very gentle; and now it dawned upon him, for 
the first time, that she could also be very firm. 
He could not tell whether to like or dislike this 
new phase of her character. If she displayed 
it to all the rest of the world, and remained 
yielding to him, it would be all right; but he 
had an unpleasant feeling that, if he interfered 
with her ideas of what was duty, she would not 
do so. A very unpalatable thought was that 
to our Lester, who had lost none of his old self- 
will. He struck his horse a quick blow, and 
drove, on rapidly and in silence. Ellen was 
deeply pained. 

“Lester,” she said, humbly, “you are not 
angry at me for refusing to do what I believe 
is wrong ?” 

“No. If you believed it wrong, I wouldn’t 
be. But you said you did not. You yield to 
the foolish whims of others, and refuse to ob¬ 
lige me.” 

“I did not mean that,” she said, eagerly. 
“I only meant I did not think it in itself 
wrong; but, knowing as I do how the world 
views it, I could not conscientiously dance. 
But I cannot bear to see you look angry!” 
The young head, with its wealth of smooth, 
brown hair, wa.s leaned lovingly on his shoul¬ 
der, and Lester Howard, as he kissed the tear¬ 
ful face, said she should do as she chose in all 
things. 

The picnic passed off pleasantly. Ellen was 
importuned again and again to dance, but she 
steadily refused. Her happy, smiling face was 
perfectly unclouded, even while uttering her 
firmest denials ; and those whose invitations 
she declined turned away, admiring and re¬ 
specting her as they had never done before. 

Two weeks passed rapidly away, and Lester 
came to the sage conclusion that to a woman 
religion was certainly a beautifier, for each day 
his Nellie grew dearer, and her love more 
precious. 

One evening they were sitting together, Mrs. 
White, Ellen, Harry, and Lester, when Mr. 
White entered the room with an open letter in 
his hand. “Well, Lester,” he said, joyously, 
“ I have news from Kentucky.” 

“All right, I hope,” said Lester, with a 
smile. 

“Yes, all right. And what is more, I have 
made a very pleasant discovery.” 
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Are we to share the pleasure ?” 

“ To be sure you are ; but in the first place, 

I suppose you know that I have been married 
twice ; and that Harry and Ellen are the children 
of my first wife ; though,” he added, looking 
affectionately at his wife, “there has never 
been any difference between them and the 
others.” 

“lam aware of all this,” said Lester, won- 
deringly. 

“ Well, and do you know who my first wife 
was ?” 

“No, sir. r have never heard anything 
about her.” 

“ She was Alice Allen ; and her only brother, 
of whom I have for many years lost sight, is 
your mother’s husband. Why didn’t you tell us 
your stepfather’s name was Allen ? We should 
have traced up the relationship long ago.” 

“ I never mention Mr. Allen when I can pos¬ 
sibly avoid it, ’ ’ was the haughty reply, spoken 
with a flushed face. “ And had I known of the 
relationship, as you term it, I should probably 
never have been here.” 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense ! Didn’t he and you 
agree?” 

“ No, sir ; we did not. My uncle and guard¬ 
ian took me from my mother nearly eight 
years ago, to save me from his abuse.” 

“There must have been wrong on both 
sides,” said philosophic Mr. White. 

“No, there was not,” replied Lester, hotly. 
Then, meeting Ellen’s pained, astonished look, 
he turned quickly away and walked into 
the street, questioning himself as he did so: 
“ Could he marry William Allen’s niece ?” It 
seemed impossible ; yet could he give up his 
Ellen ? No, no 1 that he could not. Love and 
hate were holding a fierce conflict in his heart; 
but love, all-conquering love triumphed. And 
when he returned, he hastened to apologize for 
his rudeness. 

This was in June ; and the wedding was ap¬ 
pointed for the following November. Lester 
would be of age in September, and he had long 
since determined to celebrate his birthday by 
warning his stepfather to leave his house. 
But now he feared, if he did so, he would lose 
his bride, and concluded to adjourn this (to 
him, pleasant task) until after his marriage. 
But in the midst of his plans he was summoned 
home to his mother’s deathbed. He started 
without delay. How slowly the cars seemed 
to creep along ! How harshly the gay laughter 
of his fellow passengers grated on the ears, 
which were in fancy listening to Lizzie Howard’s 
loving cradle-songs. The journey accomplished, 
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he alighted at the door of his childhood’s home. 
Old Tom was there, with great tears rolling ^ 
down his honest black face. 

“0, Massa Letter, she gone! The bestest 
mistress ever lived 1” 

Lester wrung the hard, old hand, and fol¬ 
lowed Tom to the parlor. There she lay—the 
thin face and thinner hands cold and pale, and 
the pulseless heart still in death. Lizzie was 
now, for the first time, deaf to the sorrow of 
her son, who threw himself on his knees be¬ 
side her in an agony of grief. The many times 
when his boyish waywardness had brought 
tears to the gentle eyes, and the bitterer tears 
which he knew she had shed at being sepa¬ 
rated from him, seemed all before him. 

“0, mother, mother! 0, my mother!” he 
said, as he bent to kiss the clammy brow. 

“Almost her last breath was spent in bless¬ 
ing you,” said the kind-hearted minister, who 
was standing near. “ She had learned to take 
her troubles to her Redeemer, and she wanted 
you to fly to the same gracious refuge.” 

The young man arose, and, sitting down, 
buried his face in his- hands, while his com¬ 
panion, after hesitating a moment, left him 
alone with his dead. What his thoughts were 
during that silent communion we may not 
tell. But when, at last, little Alice came softly 
into the room, with her hands full of flowers, 
her brother took her on his knee, and eagerly 
scanned her face. 

Yes, she was like her mother. There was 
no trace of her father in the delicate features 
and deep blue eyes. She laid her little weary 
head against him, and they mingled their tears 
together. 

“0, Brother Lester,” sobbed the child, 
“mamma wanted to see you so much, and 
now she’s dead !” 

He held her closely to him as he answered: 

“We will try to think she is better off. Ally.” 

Before the little girl could reply, her father 
came slowly into the room, and, after looking 
for a moment sadly at his dead wife, turned 
and offered his hand to her son, who, however, 
drew back. 

“ Lester,” said Mr. Allen, “ let us forget our 
past animosity. Your mother begged that it 
might be so, and made me promise to offer you 
my friendship. Here, in this solemn presence, 

I do so.” 

“It is useless,” answered Lester, “for, until 
I learn to forget how unhappy she was as your 
wife, I cannot have any friendly feelings toward 
you, and this is not a good place in which to 
forget it.” 
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He placed Alice on the floor, and abruptly 
left the room, and they did not meet again till 
they silently took their places at the funeral. 
From his mother’s grave Lester went to his 
uncle’s house, leaving Mr. Allen for the present 
in possession of the old homestead. Poor Mr. 
Allen! his was indeed a hard position. His 
wife’s annuity died with her, and he had no¬ 
thing upon which to depend. The comfortable 
fortune which he had inherited from his father 
had long before been exhausted; and now, 
with failing health, he had no profession, no 
means of supporting liimself or his daughter, 
the daughter who was dearer to him than any 
human being, save Lizeie, had ever been, for 
he had really loved Lizzie as much as his self¬ 
ish heart could love. He could think of nothing 
except becoming a hanger-on and decoy for the 
gamesters with whom he had associated; and 
the prematurely old and broken man really 
shrank from his former life, and longed to lead 
a new one. He thought once or twice of apply¬ 
ing to Mr. White for a situation, but did not 
know what kind of one to mention, being aware 
that there was none which he could fill. Then, 
too, how could he appear in poverty before the 
man whom he had entirely lost sight of in his 
days of affluence ? How bitterly he regretted 
having attempted that dark crime ! That wild, 
hopeless longing to recall the miserable past— 
pray God thou mayest never feel it, dear read¬ 
er ! His days were spent in the library, where 
he would sit for hours by the table, with his 
head resting on his folded arms, silent and 
motionless, till the entrance of his little Alice 
would rouse him for a time from hopeless to 
agonizing grief. 

It was some relief when, two weeks after his 
wife's death, Mr. James Howard rode over, 
saying he had come to propose to him a plan 
by which he would be at liberty to retain 
possession of the establishment till winter, 
when Lester would be married and want it 
himself. 

“ What is the plan ?” he moodily asked. 

“Why,” said Mr. Howard, striking his boot 
smartly with his riding-whip, “Lester has 
heard that you are likely to be in some embar¬ 
rassment from having your income so suddenly 
cut off; and, as he is anxious to keep his sister 
with him, he wished me to tell you that, if you 
will give her entirely to his care, and will leave 
Kentucky in November, you can stay here till 
then, and he will give you five hundred dollars 
to start with. But you must agree to stay 
away when you go.” 

“Give up my child, and for such a paltry 


sum ! Does he think I will do it ?” ejaculated 
Mr. Allen, indignantly. 

“No,” replied Mr. Howard, calmly, “he 
does not suppose you will if you can do any 
better ; but the question is, can you ? If you 
take your daughter with you now, where will 
you go? Five hundred, though, as you say, 
a paltry sum, will yet supply your necessities 
until you can get into some business, and send 
for Alice, who will in the mean time be ten- ' 
derly cared for by Lester, who is going to marry 
your niece, Ellen White. There can be no 
doubt that she will feel kindly towards your 
child, who is her cousin, and is, 1 believe, a 
namesake of her mother’s.” 

Mr. Howard spoke as if he thought Mr. Al¬ 
len’s getting into business would be an easy 
task ; but in liis heart he knew he had neither 
energy nor health to enable him to do so : that 
Alice, once given to her brother, would never 
be reclaimed. How dreadful are the effects of 
indolence upon our nature, both moral and 
physical! How the skilless hands fall wearily, 
and the enervated brain refuses to arouse from 
its helpless torpor, even when stern necessity 
bids us work or die ! If we turn in pitying 
sadness from those who are by nature rendered 
incapable of planning or working out anything 
good or useful, should we not shrink in horror 
from allowing our God-given activity and vigor 
to be thus prostrated ? 

William Allen arose and paced the room with 
slow, despairing steps. OA, if he only possessed 
his former neglected, wasted poicer to act, how 
quickly would he give to this haughty man 
scorn for scorn I But—but—he could not now ; 
both head and hands were weak ; there was no 
iipspringing power to do or dare within him. 
He must take what was thus doled out to him ; 
there was nothing left for him but submission. 
He must leave his child with her brother, and 
perhaps with the money thus obtained he 
might regain a portion of what he had lost at 
the gaming table. “Luck must change some 
time.” 

With a flush of shame on his once handsome 
face, with tears of bitter humiliation in his 
eyes, and with the feeling in his heart that of 
all the despicable objects on the face of the 
earth lie was the most abject, he said he would 
consent to Lester’s proposition. 

Mr. James Howard’s house was superbly 
illuminated, -and its parlors were thronging 
with guests called together4:o welcome “Cou¬ 
sin Lester and his bride,” who had arrived, 
;and were to stop there before going to their 
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own house. The bride charmed every one by 
lier graceful ease ; yet she seemed to be watch¬ 
ing for some one, and glanced up brightly 
every time an elderly gentleman came to be 
presented to her, for each time she expected to 
see her uncle. Lester surmised what was in 
her thoughts, but he skilfully avoided giving 
her a chance to question him till all the com¬ 
pany were gone, and they sat with his aunt and 
uncle in the now quiet parlor. 

How have you enjoyed yourself. Cousin 
Ellen?” said Mrs. Howard. 

“ Very well; only I was disappointed in not 
seeing Uncle William. Is he sick ?” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances, and Mrs. 
Howard looked a little discomfited. 

“Why, no, he isn’t sick; but you know he 
and Lester are not on good terms ; so we did not 
invite him.” 

“I thought,” said Ellen, looking beseech¬ 
ingly at Lester, “that you had overcome your 
past dislike.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” he said, carelessly. “ But . 
don’t look so disturbed, Nellie ; he is not worth 
any trouble.” 

“ Oh, Lester, to speak so of your father !” 

“ He is not my father.” 

“Well, your stepfather, then.” 

“That is a very diflferent name, Nellie ; one 
to which I owe no respect.” 

“ Don’t say so, Letty. I love my stepmother 
as much as I could an own mother.” 

“You would not if she had made your father 
miserable, and abused and worried you every 
way she could,” said Lester, earnestly. “In¬ 
deed, Nellie, I have every reason to detest 
him. When I tell you what he did, you will 
not wonder that I could not willingly see him 
at a party made for us.” 

The young wife looked very much distressed. 
“But your sister, little Alice—you surely do 
not feel so toward her?” 

“ No ; and I am in hopes her father will let 
her stay with us.” 

“ He has promised to do so, for the present 
at least,” said Mr. Howard. “But do not let 
us annoy ourselves by talking about him any 
more at present. It is time we were all seek¬ 
ing rest.” 

Ellen sighed. This was a state of affairs very 
different from what she had expected. The 
next day Lester rode over to his old home, and 
returned, bringing his sister with him. The 
little girl was warmly welcomed and caressed ; 
but she looked depressed and troubled. Her 
dark blue eyes fixed themselves on her new 
sister’s face with a timid, questioning look 


which brought Lizzie Howard very freshly to 
her son’s memory. 

“Well, Ally,” he said, placing an arm lov¬ 
ingly around her, “what do you think? Is 
she as pretty as I told you ?” 

“ Yes,” said the child^ with slightly quiver¬ 
ing lips. “ She is pretty ; and I think she looks 
some like papa. Don’t you think so. Brother 
Lester ?” 

“ No,” he said, shortly. And the encircling 
arm was quickly withdrawn. 

Ellen took her hand in hers. “ Come to my 
room, dear. I want to show you some things 
I brought for you.” They left the room, and 
Lester sat wondering if it could be possible 
that his sweet, young wife resembled his hated 
stepfather. 

“ So you think I look like your father ?” said 
the bride, when Alice had examined and ad¬ 
mired the presents. 

“Yes, I do; and I think Lester would say 
so, only he don’t like papa. Can’t you coax 
him to like him?” The little face and the 
sweet tremulous voice were both good pleaders, 
but Ellen required no such argument. 

“ I will certainly try, dear Ally. But why 
does he dislike him?” 

“ I don’t know ; he always did, and mamma 
used to cry about it. Papa tried to make up 
after she died. I heard him ; but Lester would 
not.” 

“ Where is your father now ?” 

“ I don’t know. He went away to-day, and 
he is going to write to me. He would have 
taken me with him, only he is too poor. I 
wish he wasn’t so poor. I want to be with 
him, now mamma is gone,” said the child, with 
choking sobs. 

Ellen’s eyes filled ; and her voice trembled as 
she drew the delicate little creature closer to 
her, and tried to soothe her grief. 

“ Hush, darling ! God will make it all right. 
We must pray to him.” 

“ That is what mamma said, and I do pray ; 
but it doesn’t do any good.” 

“Don’t say that. God answers our prayers 
in the way that is best for us, even if it is not 
in the way we wish.” 

“ If you had seen Lester to-day, when papa 
went away, you would feel as badly as I do,” 
persisted Alice. “ He stood on the steps, and 
watched him get on his horse, and he looked 
so glad and so strange. I can’t tell you how 
he looked, only he seemed to hate dear papa.” 

If the generous little heart could have ima¬ 
gined the pain her words gave, they would not 
have been spoken. But in happy ignorance 
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she went on. ‘‘We are going there to-morrow ; 
but it won’t seem like home without any 
mother or father either.” 

. Just then the tea-bell rang, and Lester was 
heard coming for them. “Come, Ally, bathe 
your face, and get ready for supper,” said 
Ellen, glad of the interruption. 

When the meal was over, Mrs. Howard per¬ 
suaded Alice to go to the nursery with the 
other little ones ; and the young husband and 
wife, going away by themselves, talked long 
and earnestly. She told him of Alice’s grief, 
and begged him to forget past animosities, and 
permit her to invite Mr. Allen to visit them as 
her uncle, if he could not receive him as his 
stepfather. But he absolutely refused, telling 
her it was a murderer at heart with whom she 
wished to associate. Then Ellen, for the first 
time, heard of the fearful peril in which he had 
once been placed, and, as she clung to his arm, 
that thought for a time absorbed all others. 

The old homestead was beautifully refur¬ 
nished, and Lester proudly introduced his 
lovely wife to her new home. Guests came 
thronging there, and each one declared there 
could be no pleasanter place to visit. But let 
us ask : Was the afiable master of the mansion 
as happy as he had expected to be ? Young, 
handsome, talented, of high social position, in 
possession of a beautiful home and an ample 
income, loving and beloved, his seemed an en¬ 
viable lot in life. That which he had panted 
to do was accomplished. Mr. Allen had been 
driven away in childless poverty, and was, no 
doubt, as unhappy as his stepson could desire. 
Yet that stepson walked through his splendid 
parlors, rode by the beautiful river, conversed 
with his wife, chatted with his friends, and 
vainly tried to still the upbraiding conscience, 
which would whisper that the mercy he had 
shown was not that which he would wish to 
receive. 

’ Every letter Alice received from her father 
added to his discomfort. What would he not 
have given to prevent their corresponding ? 
The little girl did not try to talk to him of her 
father, or tell him the news which came in 
her frequent letters. But his presence did not 
prevent her from drawing her little stool to 
Ellen’s feet, and resting her arms upon her 
lap, while, with the sweet delicate face so like 
her mother’s, upraised toward them both, she 
would tell how “Papa says his health is so 
poor now, he is hardly able to walk around 
or, “ Papa boards at a little country tavern, in 
the northern part of Ohio. He says it is not 
very comfortable, but it is cheap.” Or else. 


“ Papa says he wonders if you look as his sister 
used to; I am named for her, jmu know;” 
and still again, “ Papa says he would give any¬ 
thing he has in the world for a kiss from his 
little daughter. ’ ’ Often these revelations would 
be interrupted by passionate bursts of sobs, 
and Ellen would soothe and caress her; every 
caress seeming to Lester like a reproach to 
himself. He began to think that, after all, he 
did not possess the generous, noble nature for 
which he had given himself credit; but still 
he resolved that he would not yield. He would 
not give up his revenge. 

The nearest church was three miles distant; 
yet, to please his wife, he attended regularly 
with her. But this only added to his unhap¬ 
piness. Why was it he had never before 
heard such sermons ? Were they all aimed at 
him ? or was it mere accident that the errors 
of his past life, the sins which he had glossed 
over as trifles, and really considered as of small 
account, should now be painted before him as 
hideous deformities—acts which must bring 
the wrath of God upon him ? Without telling 
Ellen his destination, he rode over many times 
to see their minister, who saw, with joy, how 
deep were his convictions of sin, how ardent 
his longings for peace, and gladly pointed him 
to the Lamb of God. They prayed together, 
and the good man repeated to him many pre¬ 
cious promises from Scripture, wdiicli he felt 
he dared not claim, for he had of late exa¬ 
mined the Bible, and had read there: “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.” And 
his stubborn heart still resolved that, though 
he would give up all things else, he would not 
yield the hatred which had “grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength.” 
He was willing, he said to himself, to give 
to the poor; to forsake all sinful amusements ; 
to be a faithful attendant at the house of 
God. And he tried to shut his eyes to the 
fact that he was keeping back anything, to 
make himself believe that he had taken away 
every hindrance which it was in his power to re¬ 
move, and had, as his minkter told him, nothing 
to do but to have faith in Jesus. But he could 
not so deceive himself. He knew he had not 
done all he could. He could invite Mr. Allen 
to his former home ; or he could, without any 
inconvenience, grant him an annuity, and let 
him claim his child. Then he tried to justify 
himself: “He had not injured Mr. Allen. He 
had done nothing positively bad ; in fact, he 
had given him money, though he had no claim 
upon him; and had only obliged one he de- 
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tested to leave the country. The unhappiness 
which Mr. Allen suffered in his solitary poverty 
was the just penalty of his crimes.” 

If the just penalty of yours was visited upon 
you, where would you he ? “ With what mea¬ 

sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. How 
dare you assume to yourself the prerogative of 
the Most High ?” answered the inward monitor. 

His misery became too great to hide. Ellen 
saw, and looked forward with trembling hope; 
but he would not talk with her, for he felt that, 
knowing all as she did, she would detect the 
wrong which his minister had failed to discover. 
All this time he thought only of fleeing from 
the wrath to come, and thought that this great 
sacrifice was^demanded of him before God would 
fit him to stand when the heavens should be 
rolled together as a scroll. 

One evening he sat with his wife and sister, 
and tried for some time to join in their conver¬ 
sation ; but, finding it impossible, arose and 
threw himself in a most uncomfortable position 
on the sofa. Ellen looked at him for a moment; 
then, seating herself at the piano, played seve¬ 
ral of his favorite pieces of music, after which 
little Alice came to her to bid her good-night. 
A few pleasant words of conversation ensued, 
and when the child left the room, her brother 
seemed relieved, for he composed himself in 
an easy attitude on the sofa, and his wife looked 
pleased as she saw him do so. Turning again 
to the piano, her fingers wandered over the 
keys, and now her voice blended with the notes. 

She sang several hymns, but they were all 
joyful ones ; they told of the happiness of hea¬ 
ven, of the joy the believer feels, of the faith 
which looks beyond the tomb, and brings the 
invisible to view ; and the singer’s voice grew 
exultant, and there came to her face the same 
expression which he remembered to have seen 
that never-to-be-forgotten evening when he 
first saw her stand among the children of the 
Heavenly King. Ah! there was another part 
to the story, a part to which he had given little 
heed. There was happiness to be obtained as 
well as misery to be avoided ; there was love, 
boundless love to be gained and enjoyed ; love 
which could pardon even his transgressions, 
and fill and bless his anguished soul. 

His heart seemed to expand. How strange 
that he should ever have felt hatred toward 
one for whom Christ died! He resolved that 
the tenderness of the future should, if possible, 
atone to Mr. Allen for the harshness of the 
past. And now the precious promises which 
he had been unable to claim came to his heart 
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with thrilling power. By faith he laid hold 
upon them, and the voice of God whispered: 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee !” 

One week later he alighted at his own door, 
bringing with him a wayworn, weary man, 
to whose arms little Alice sprang with a wild 
cry of joy. As Mr. Allen lay that evening on 
the sofa, the one where Lester had reclined a 
week before, with Ellen and his daughter be¬ 
side him, he suddenly turned toward his step¬ 
son. 

“ Lester, I feel overpowered by your gene¬ 
rosity. Can you forgive all my wickedness and 
injustice toward you ?” 

“Do not speak so, father,” was the humble 
reply. “ I have more need to ask forgiveness 
than to give it.” And so Lester’s revenge was 
consummated. 

Could his mother have been there, how would 
she have rejoiced! Perchance she did, for if 
“ there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth,” may we not suppose that the most 
rapturous note in all that burst of gladness 
will be sounded by those who have loved the 
erring one while on earth, and now exult in 
the anticipation of spending with them a bliss¬ 
ful immortality ? 


THE LIKENESS. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLIiARD. 

Sweet semblance of a living joy! 

I gaze upon the pictured face, 

And think I feel the warm embrace 
Of him, our Albert, our dear baby-boy. 

Not less beloved, because the least 
Of the dear “ trio” who so bless 
The hearts that answer each caress, 

Welcome to Love’s impaiadising feast! 

’Tis morn to thee, thou little one ; 

Oh, mayest thou have as bright a noon ! 

An eve illumined by a moon 
To shed sweet peace when this thy day is done. 

There are bright flowers clust’ring round. 
Filling thy path with odors sweet; 

With satisfying joys replete; 

Within thy happy home those flowers abound. 

Might I annihilate the space 
That intervenes ’twixt thee and me, 

Dear little one, how sweet ’twould be 
To clasp thee in a lingering embrace! 

I gaze upon the shadowy brow— 

I meet no glances from thine eyes, 

No baby laughs I hear, no cries ; 

’Tis for thy mother’s sake I love thee now. 

And 80 shall grow my love, sweet ^f. 

Until we meet, and thou sbalt be 
Dear as the home-brood are to me ; 

And I shall love thee for thine own sweet self. 








NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY, 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 



Fig.^1.—Fancy fiolni, made of puffs of white 
net sewed on black, and a beading with black 
velvet run through between every puff, and 
finished with a deep blonde lace. 
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Fig. 2.—White muslin breakfast-cap, with 
azurline blue trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Graribaldi costume for a little boy.. 
A pretty style. 
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Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 



Fig. 4.—Niglit-dress for a young 

'im Fig. 5.—Christening robe. 

■ 3 Fig. 6.—White mr^slin pelerine, 
trimmed with worked ruffling. 

Fig. 7.—Spencer cape, made of 
puffs of spotted white lace and 
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Pig. 7. 


inserting. Under the narrow bands of inserting 
round the neck is run a violet ribbon. 



PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway^ Neio York. 

CarricKje Dress .—Material of slate-colored 
silk, or fine mohair, trimmed with Humboldt 
blue glace or black, according to the taste of 
the wearer. Plain high body, with Ceinture 
Suissesse of blue silk, and a scarf of the same, 



terminating in a bow, and ends rather low in 
the neck; the body itself is, however, close at 
the neck. The sleeves are slightly shaped at 
the elbow, and trimmed with bands of silk. 

Mignon .—A full bishop sleeve, box-plaited, 
and set on a plain cap, top and bottom. At the 
top the box plaits are trimmed and laid on to 
form a frill, with an epaulette cap falling below. 
The bottom is plaited to a plain band, over 



which a deep cuff is set; this cuff has a second 
row of trimming set on in points. 

Boy's Sack .—A plain high neck sack, made 
of drab alpaca, and braided with crimson; it 
is confined at the waist by a pointed belt, 
braided to match. The sleeve has but one 



seam, and that is at tlie back; it is open, and 
the band braided, but displays the shirtsleeve. 
The style is suitable for a boy from three to 
five years, and requires from three to four 
yards of material. 

Baby's Bib .—May be quilted or made of bird’s- 
eye diaper, worked on the edge, and lined with 
fine white muslin. The strings, which may be 



observed hanging down, pass through the loops 
on the shoulders, and tie behind, securing it 
firmly in its place. 
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Infant's Wrapper ,—Made of a delicate corn- 
colored caslimere, and lined with wdiite flannel. 
The bodj is plaited in to a yoke. The trim¬ 



ming is a broad band of blue wool de laine, 
stitched on. The skirt is long, and is intended 
for the comfort of an infant in cold weather. 


LADY’S CARD-CASE, IN GOLD THREAD 
AND STEEL BEADS ON KID. 

{See engraving^ page 129.) 

The card-case i.s one of those articles so ne¬ 
cessary for use that it can never be dispensed 
with, but must in reality be the companion in 
hand of every morning visit. The design we 
are now giving is arranged for working on kid, 
in an outline of gold thread, the interior parts 
being filled with the very smallest of the cut 
steel beads that can be procured. The end of 
the gold thread must be passed through to the 
back of the kid on commencing the outline of 
the pattern, and the same must be repeated on 
the return of the gold thread at its conclusion. 
The border round the edge is formed of a loop 
of the gold thread, having a single steel bead 
placed in its centre, carried round with as much 
regularity as possible. The color of the kid 
may be either bronze or gray, either of which 
contrasts well with the gold and steel color of 
the work. When the work has been comifieted 
it may be sent to ^e proper persons for making 
up; or if in the country, where doing this might 
be difficult, then the lady herself may stitch it 
over a cardboard shape, lining the inside with 
silk, carrying a.row of fine steel beads round the 
edges, as closely as possible together, so as to 
cover the stitches ; sewing up the side and one 
end in the same way, and only leaving one end 
open for receiving the cards. The cotton for 
this bead-work should be No. 40. 


CROCHET MUFF. 

{See engraving, page 129.) 

Before giving directions for the muff we will 
explain the stitches. For the fur stitch, pick 
up three stitches in one row, then three in the 
under row, then three in the first row, and so 
on to the end of the row, just as you would do 
Afghan stitch; you will have all the stitches 
on your needle. Then make a chain of three 
and pull it through one stitch, then a chain of 
three and pull it through the second stitch, and 
so continue; this makes the fur part of the 
muff. 

In Gobelin stitch you make the first row of 
Afghan stitch; then after that you pick up be¬ 
tween the stitches instead of taking up the 
stitch. 

To widen, you pick up between the stitches, 
besides taking up the regular stitches. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MUFF. 

The muff consists of two pieces, an outside 
and lining. 

Set up with No. 5 needle 49 stitches with 
white zephyr for the under part of the fur, and 
work 53 rows of Afghan stitch. In each stitch 
of white work one stitch of the fur (as we ex¬ 
plained) with chin^e worsted. For the pink 
lining of the muff set up 41 stitches, and work 
in single Gobelin stitch 60 rows with No. 4 
needle. 

A piece of muslin with wadding is placed 
between the lining and muff; they are sewed 
together, and on the ends the muff and lining 
are caught together with a row of plain crochet, 
then a row of open crochet or holes, through 
which are run cords and tassels. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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KNITTED COUNTBEPANES. 


BORDER FOR A COUNTERPANE. 


STAR PATTERN FOR COUNTERPANE IN SQUARES. 



^■n 


lip 

BilBteaBaSBg 


i/\\\\\ 


COUNTERPANE KNITTED IN BREADTHS. 


BORDER FOR COUNTERPANE. 

Cast on 41 atitclies. 

Is^ row. Knit 10, seam 3, knit 15, seam 3, 
knit 10. 

2d. Knit 8, seam 2, knit 3, seam 15, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 8. 

M. Knit 8, seam 1, knit 2, seam 3, knit 13, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 1, knit 8. 

Ath. Knit 9, seam 2, knit 3, seam 13, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 9. 

bill. Knit 8, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 11, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 8. 

^th. Knit 10, seam 2, knit 3, seam 11, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 10. 

Ith. Knit .8, seam 3, knit 2, seam 3, knit 9, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 3, knit 8. 

^th. Knit 11, seam 2, knit 3, seam 9, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 11. 

9/A. Knit 8, seam 4, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 4, knit 8. 

10^/^. Knit 12, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 12. 


lli/j. Knit 8, seam 5, knit 2, seam 11, knit 2, 
seam 5, knit 8. 

12th. Knit 13, seam 2, knit 11, seam 2, knit 
13. 

IWi. Knit 8, seam 6, knit 2, seam 9, knit 2, 
seam 6, knit 8. 

14dli. Knit 14, seam 2, knit 9, seam 2, knit 14. 

l^th. Knit 8, seam 7, knit 2, seam 7, knit 2, 
seam 7, knit 8. 

IQth. Knit 15, seam 2, knit 7, seam 2, knit 15. 

17^/i. Knit 8, seam 8, knit 9, seam 8, knit 8. 

18^/i. Knit 16, seam 9, knit 16. 

19i/i. Knit 8, seam 9, knit 7, seam 9, knit 8. 

20th. Knit 17, seam 7, knit 17. 

21st. Knit 8, seam 8, knit 9, seam 8, knit 8. 

22d. Knit 16, seam 9, knit 16. 

23(/. Knit 8, seam 7, knit 2, seam 7, knit 2, 
seam 7, knit 8. 

24^/i. Knit 15, seam 2, knit 7, seam 2, knit 15. 

2^th. Knit 8, seam 6, knit 2, seam 9, knit 2, 
seam 6, knit 8. 

20th. Knit 14, seam 2, knit 9, seam 2, knit 14. 
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27^/^. Knit 8, seam 5, knit 2, seam 11, knit 

2, seam 5, knit 8. 

28i/i. Knit 13, seam 2, knit 11, seam 2, knit 13. 
2^th. Knit 8, seam 4, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 4, knit 8. 

ZOth. Knit 12, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7, knit 

3, seam 2, knit 12. 

31s^ Knit 8, seam 3, knit 2, seam 3, knit 9, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 3, knit 8. 

32c/. Knit 11, seam 2, knit 3, seam 9, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 11.- 

33c/. Knit 8, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 11, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 8. 

34i/i. Knit 10, seam 2, knit 3, seam 11, knit 
3, seam 2, knit 10. 

Z^th. Knit 8, seam 1, knit 2, seam 3, knit 13, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 1, knit 8. 

36^/i. Knit 9, seam 2, knit 3, seam 13, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 9. 

Repeat from 1st row. 


PRETTY STAR PATTERN, FOR COUNTERPANE IN 
SQUARES. 

Materials .—Six pounds knitting cotton, No. 6, three 
threads. 

Cast on 50 stitches. 

l.s/ roiv. Knit 2, seam 2, repeat. 

2d. Seam 2, knit 2, repeat. 

Zd. Seam 2, knit 2, repeat. 

Ath, Knit 2, seam 2, repeat. 

Repeat these 4 rows till 12 are done, and 
continue 8 stitches in the same pattern np each 
side; for the 34 stitches that form the centre 
pattern, knit in the following manner-:— 

Is/ row. Seamed. 

2d. Plain knitting. 

3c/. Seam 9, knit 1, seam 14, knit 1, seam 9. 
4/A. Plain knitting. 

5/A. Seam 9, knit 2, seam 12, knit 2, seam 9. 
6/A. Plain knitting. 

7/A. Seam 9j knit 3, seam 10, knit 3, seam 9. 
8/A. Plain knitting. 

9/A. Seam 9, knit 4, seam 8, knit 4, seam 9. 
10/A. Plain knitting. 

11/A. Seam 9, knit 5, seam 6, knit 5, seam 9. 
12/A. Plain knitting. 

13/A. Seam 9, knit 6, seam 4, knit 6, seam 9. 
14/A. Plain knitting. 

15/A. Seam 9, knit 7, seam 2, knit 7, seam 9. 
16/A. Plain knitting. 

17/A. Seam 9, knit 16, seam 9. 

18/A. Plain knitting. 

19/A. Seam 1, knit 15, seam 2, knit 15, seam 1. 
20/A. Plain knitting. 

21s/. Seam 2, knit 13, seam 4, knit 13, seam 2. 


22c/. Plain knitting. 

23c/. Seam 3, knit 11, seam 1, knit 4, seam 1, 
knit 11, seam 3. 

24/A. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

25/A. Seam 4, knit 9, seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, 
knit 9, seam 4. 

26/A. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

27/A. Seam 5, knit 7, seam 3, knit 4, seam 3, 
knit 7, seam 5. 

28/A. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

29/A. Seam 6, knit 5, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, 
knit 5, seam 6. 

30/A. Knit 11, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, knit 11. 
31s/. Seam 7, knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, seam 4, 
knit 4, seam 1, knit 3, seam 7. 

32c/. Knit 11, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, knit 11. 
33c/. Seam 8, knit 1, seam 2, knit 4, seam 4, 
knit 4, seam 2, knit 1, seam 8. 

34/A. Knit 11, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, knit 11. 
35/A. Seam 7, knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, seam 4, 
knit 4, seam 1, knit 3, seam 7. 

36/A. Knit 11, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, knit 11. 
37/A. Seam 6, knit 5, seam 4, knit 4, seam 4, 
knit 5, seam 6. . 

38/A. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

39/A. Seam 5, knit 7, seam 3, knit 4, seam 3, 
knit 7, seam 5. 

40/A. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

41s/. Seam 4, knit 9, seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, 
knit 9, seam 4. 

42c/. Knit 15, seam 4, knit 15. 

43c/. Seam 3, knit 11, seam 1, knit 4, seam 1, 
knit 11, seam 3. 

44/A. Plain knitting. 

45/A. Seam 2, knit 13, seam 4, knit 13, seam 2. 
46/A. Plain knitting. 

47/A. Seam 1, knit 15, seam 2, knit 15, seam 1. 
48/A. Plain knitting. 

49/A. Seam 9, knit 16, seam 9. 

50/A. Plain knitting. 

51s/. Seam 9, knit 7, seam 2, knit 7, seam 9. 
52c/. Plain knitting. 

53c/. Seam 9, knit 6, seam 4, knit 6, seam 9. 
54/A. Plain knitting. 

55/A. Seam 9, knit 5, seam 6, knit 5, seam 9. 
56/A. Plain knitting. 

57/A. Seam 9, knit 4, seam 8, knit 4, seam 9. 
58/A. Plain knitting. 

59/A. Seam 9, knit 3,'seam 10, knit 3, seam 9. 
60/A. Plain knitting. 

6Is/. Seam 9, knit 2, seam 12, knit 2, seam 9. 
62c/. Plain knitting. 

63c/. Seam 9, knit 1, seam 14, knit 1, seam 9. 
64/A. Plain knitting. 

Knit 12 rows the same as at the beginning, 
and cast off, 
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KNITTED COUNTERPANE, IN BKEADTUS. 

Materials.—Kuiiiing cotton, No. 6, four threads; about 
five pounds is sufficient. 

Cast on 107 stitches. 

Isi row. Plain knitting. 

2d. Seamed. 

3d. Plain knitting. 

Ath, Seamed. 

5^/i. Plain knitting. 

Qth. Slip 1 *, knit 2 together, knit 7, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 9, knit 2 together, repeat 
from knit the last stitch. 

7i/i. Seamed. 

Repeat the 6th and 7th rows alternately 8 
times more, then repeat from the beginning, 
till you have the stripe the length you wish it; 
for the close stripe that unites the breadths, 
cast on 27 stitches. 

row. Plain knitting. 

2d. Knit 2 plain at each end, seam the re¬ 
mainder. 

3d. Knit 5, *, seam 1, knit 7, repeat from * 
once, seam 1, knit 5. 

4?/i. Seamed, except the 2 stitches at the end, 
which knit. 

bill. Knit 4, *, seam 3, knit 5, repeat from * 
once, then seam 3, knit 4. 

6^A. Knit 2 stitches at each end, seam the 
remainder. 

Ith. *, knit 3, seam 5, repeat from * twice, 
knit 3. 

8^/i. Knit 2 stitches at each end, seam the 
remainder. 


9^/i. Knit 2, *, seam 7, knit 1, repeat from * 
twice more, knit 2. 

lOdi. Knit 2 plain at each end, seam the re¬ 
mainder. 

Will. Knit 9, *, seam 1, knit 7, seam 1, 
knit 9. 

12th. Knit 2 plain at each end, seam the re¬ 
mainder. 

IZth. Knit 8,.*, seam 3, knit 5, seam 3, 
knit 8. 

lAth. Knit 2 plain at each end, seam the re¬ 
mainder. 

lUh. *, knit 7, seam 5, knit 3, seam 5, 
knit 7. 

IQth. Knit 2 plain stitches at each end, seam 
the remainder. 

lltJi. Knit 6, seam 7, knit 1, seam 7, knit 6. 

ISth. Knit two plain stitches at each end, 
seam the remainder. 

Repeat from 3d row, till you have done the 
length of the breadth. 


FOR THE JUVENILES. 
doll’s cuff. 
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BAG PURSE IN SILK KNITTING. 


knitted holes close to the crochet 
edge, and finished with three tassels 
to match, one on each side, and one 
where it is gathered in at the bot¬ 
tom ; and this veiy useful and very 
pretty purse is completed. 


These very pretty little purses are now much 
used. They are knitted in rather coarse knit¬ 
ting-silk, of two or more colors, according to 
taste—blue and brown, or violet and scarlet, or 
pink and black ; but as this is entirely a matter 
of taste, we only suggest these colors as con¬ 
trasting well together. To commence: Cast on 
to a steel knitting-needle of a fine size forty-five 
loops ; knit the first row, purl the second, knit 
the third, purl the fourth. The fifth row is the 
open row. Knit the first loop, silk forward, 
knit two together, silk forward, knit two to¬ 
gether to the end of the row. Knit the sixth 
row, purl the seventh, purl the eighth. These 
eight rows form the stripe. The next r»w is 
the commencement of another stripe, and must, 
therefore, be again a knitted row. Repeat 
these stripes until there are twenty. Join the 
two edges together, and gather one end in for 
tlie bottom of the purse. " The top is to be fin¬ 
ished with a narrow crochet border. A pretty 
ornamental cord is then inserted through the 
VOL. LXVI. —IG 


VARIOUS HERRING-BONE STITCHES AND 
MODES OF WORKING THEM. 

Both the plain and fancy herring-bone 
stitches are much used in ornamenting chil¬ 
dren’s garments, and as very little expense is 
incurred, this trimming is likely to continue 


GENTLEMAN’S BRACES IN SILK 
EMBROIDERY. 


(See engraving^ "page 130.) 

This sort of work allows much 
taste to be displayed in it, as, a va¬ 
riety of colors being employed, the 
advantageous effect of shading can be 
introduced, which, however slight, 
is still a great improvement to all 
fiower-work. The material on which 
the embroidery is executed should 
for this purpose be a stout ribbon, 
either plain or watered ; the latter 
looks the most handsome. The color 
of the ribbon must depend on the 
taste of the worker, as well as the 
arrangement of the work; the leaves 
of the pattern must be in a variety 
of greens, from light to dark; and the 
more different shades of green, the 
better the work looks. The color of 
the flowers must depend upon the 
color chosen for the ribbon; if a 
wliite or a black watered ribbon were 
selected, then the flowers might be 
in various colors; crimson, violet, and maize 
look well among the green leaves, on either a 
white or black ground. This sort of embroi¬ 
dery is worked in the same manner as muslin— 
that is, in satin stitch ; the silk used should be 
the proper embroidery silk, which is less twisted 
than sewing silk, and fills up better. When 
the ornamental part of the work is completed, it 
must be sent to a proper person, accustomed to 
the manner of making up these articles, the 
work being previously covered with a strip of 
muslin to preserve it from either being frayed 
or soiled. When finished, they will be found 
a very ornamental and suitable present. 
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long in favor. The stitch in all its varieties 
makes a pretty heading to embroidered bor¬ 
ders, and often saves the expense of an inser¬ 
tion. Washing colored jackets and little frocks 
worked with two rows of this stitch in coarse 
cotton look neat and pretty ; and for infants’ 
clothing, such as robes, gowns, etc., the intro¬ 
duction of the stitch as a finish to the embroi¬ 
dery is now very general. The borders of cam¬ 
bric handkerchiefs look very nicely worked in 
red embroidery cotton in*any of the stitches we 
have illustrated, and an ordinary worker could 
accomplish this in two hours—not a long time, 
considering the result. The stitches need little 
description, as the mode of working can be so 
easily seen on referring to our illustrations. 



Fig. 1 is the simple herring-bone stitch, with 
which we feel sure all our readers are ac¬ 
quainted. 


Fi^?. 2. 



Fig. 2 is another form of herring-bone stitch. 


which is worked by placing the needle straight 
in the material, and always keeping the thread 
underneath the needle. Two little dots show 
plainly how the needle is to be inserted for the 
next stitch. 

Figs. 3 and 4. The first illustration shows 
the manner in which the stitch is worked, and 
Fig. 3. 



the second the appearance of it when finished. 
The first half of the stitch is executed in the 
same manner as Fig. 2, but spreading it out a 
little, and the other half is the stitch repeated, 

Fig. 4. - 



the contrary way. That our readers may more 
clearly understand the method of working this 
stitch, it is shown with two different sized cot¬ 
tons, and small dots are engraved, showing 
where the needle is to be put in for the com¬ 
pletion of the stitch. 

We have more of these stitches, which we 
will give in our next number. 


BKAIDIXG PATTERN. 
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ECONOMY OP THE TEA-TABLE. 

As a test in general to distinguish genuine tea from 
the sloe-leaf, let it be infused, and some of the largest 
leave.s spread out to dry ; when the real tea-leaf will he 
found narrow in proportion to its length, and deeply 
notched at the edges with a sharp point, whilst the 
sloe-leaf is notched very slightly, is darker in color, 
rounder at the point, and of a coarser texture. 

In preparing the tea, a good economist will be careful 
to have the best w.ater—that is, the softest and freest 
from foreign mixture. If tea be infused in hard and in 
soft water, the latter will always yield the greatest 
quantity of the tanning matter, and will strike the deep¬ 
est black with the sulphate of iron in solution; conse¬ 
quently, according to the technical term, it will always 
be found “to draw best.” 

In the management of the tea-urn it may be observed 
that a polished urn may be kept boiling with a much 
smaller quantity of spirits of wine than when a var¬ 
nished or bronzed urn is used, so that a silver urn is 
al>solutely an object of economy. 

In order to make a good cup of tea M. Soyer recom¬ 
mends that, before pouring in any water, the teapot, 
with the tea in it, shall be placed in the oven till hot, or 
heated by means of a spirit-lamp, or in front of the fire 
(not too close, of course), and the pot then filled with 
boiling water. The result, he says, will be in about a 
minute a delicious cup of tea, much superior to that 
drawn in the ordinary way. 

Tastes differ regarding the flavor of teas ; some prefer¬ 
ring all black, others all greeu, and many a mixture of 
both in different quantities, though most persons, when 
not fearful of their nerves, agree that fine hyson is the 
best. A good mixture, in point of flavor, we know to bo 
two-fifths black, two-fifths green, and one-fifth gunpow¬ 
der, all being, of course, of superior quality. 

Presuming all ladies to be intimately acquainted with 
the mode of making tea, yet to some a few hints may bo 
serviceable:— 

First, never make tea in any other than a highly- 
polished teapot; for it is a chemical fact that metal re¬ 
tains the heat longer than earthenware, and the better 
it is polished the more completely will the liquid be kept 
hot, and the essence of the tea bo extracted. 

Secondly, see that the water be really boiling, not 
simmering, as is too commonly the case when taken 
from au urn, but kept either on the fire until boiled, or 
in one of those metal tea-kettles warmed by a spirit- 
lamp. 

Tea retains its fine flavor better if kept in little tin 
canisters, instead of a caddy. It is impossible to prevent 
the admission of air into caddies; therefore it is better 
only to put a small quantity of tea into them at a time. 

With regard to coffee, the best kind is always the 
cheapest. Burn it at home in small quantities, taking 
care, iu using a close roaster, never ^ fill it more than 
half. Turn the roaster slowly at first, more rapidly as 
the process advances, and keep up a lively fire by the 
repeated addition of chips or other inflammable materials 
in small quantities. Burn it until of a light chestnut 
color. Keep it in.close canisters or bottles. Grind it as 
wanted. Boil it in a vessel only half full, to prevent 
boiling over, in the proportion of one ounce and a half 
to a pint of water. Put in a few hartshorn shavings or 
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isinglass, if you will; but if the coffee is taken off the 
fire whilst boiling, and set on again alternately, until 
nothing remains on the top but a clear bubble, and then 
some poured out to clear the pipe, and poured back 
again, it will be as fine as if cleared artificially. Long 
boiling does not ^ake coflee stronger, but destroys its 
color, and renders it turbid. In making coffee, the 
broader the bottom and the smaller the top of the vessel, 
the better it will prove. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

SnouLDHR OP Veal Eoasted. —It is best to have the 
knuckle cut off. In the under part will be found a good 
place to deposit some stuffing. Roast and serve up as 
the fillet or loin. A shoulder weighing twelve pounds 
will require full two hours and a. half to roast. It is 
well to have the thick part near the knuckle placed be¬ 
fore the fixe, so as to get more roasting than the thinner 
part. 

The breast of veal, though far from profitable, is very 
savory. Paper the joint, and roast for about an hour 
and a half. Serve with gravy and melted butter. The 
sweetbread may be skewered to the breast, and roasted 
at the same time. 

The neck of veal is rather a lean joint for roasting, and 
requires to be larded with bacon, or well buttered, and 
frequently basted. The scrag end must, of course, be cut 
away, so that six or seven chops only remain. An 
ordinary sized neck will take two hours’ roasting. The 
larding is done thus: Cut some fat bacon into pieces 
two inches long and a quarter of an inch square; put 
the larding-needlo through the flesh about an inch and 
a half, then put one-third of the length of the piece of 
bacon on it, draw the needle out, and it will leave the 
bacon in the meat, about a quarter of an inch sticking 
up outside. Such a joint will require about two hours’ 
roasting. 

Oyster Pie.— Take a large dish, butter it, and spread 
a rich paste over the sides and round the edge, but not 
at the bottom. The oysters should be fresh, and as large 
and fine as possible. Drain off part of the liquor from 
the oysters. Put them into a pan, and season them with 
pepper, salt, and spice. Stir them well with the season¬ 
ing. Have ready the yelks of eggs, chopped fine, and 
the grated bread. Pour the oysters, with as much of 
their liquor as you please, into the dish that has the 
paste in it. Strew over them the chopped egg and grated 
bread. Roll out the lid of the pie, and put it on, crimp¬ 
ing the edges handsomely. Take a small sheet of paste, 
cut it into a square, and roll it up. Cut it with a sharp 
knife into the form of a double tulip. Make a slit in the 
centre of the upper crust, and stick the tulip in it. Cut 
out eight large leaves of paste, and lay them on the lid. 
Bake the pie in a quick oven. 

Omelet. —Twelve eggs beaten as for custard, one cup 
of thick, sweet cream, and a little salt ; have your spider 
well buttered ; pour iu your mixture, set it over a slow 
fire, stir it occasionally until it thickens ; pour it imme¬ 
diately into a deep dish. This makes a very nice dish 
for breakfast. 

Baked Mutton Chops— A French Receipt.— Put each 
chop into a piece of paper with pepper and salt, and 
seasoning of such herbs as are agreeable. Add a little 
butter ; put each into another piece of paper before bak¬ 
ing. When done sufficiently, iu a quick oven, they are 
to be served, having the outer paper removed, the first 
paper being left iu order to retain the heat and gravy. 
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Potato Pctffs. —Take cold roast meat, either beef, 
mutton, or veal and ham, clear it from gristle, chop 
small, and season with pepper, salt, and cut pickles. 
Boil and mash some potatoes, and make them into a 
paste with one or two eggs, roll it out with a dust of 
flour, cut it round with a saucer, put some of your sea¬ 
soned meat on one-half, and fold it over like a puff, prick 
or nick it neatly round, and fry it a light brown. This 
is an excellent method of cooking up cold meat. 

French Steaks. —Cut some cold veal into the form of 
mutton chops; season them well with Cayenne pepper 
and salt. Put some butter into a pan, and melt it over 
the fi^re; dredge in some flour, and add some good gravy. 
Put in the slices of veal, after having sprinkled them 
over with egg and bread-crumb, and stir all well toge¬ 
ther. When sufficiently cooked, lay them neatly round 
the dish, and put into the middle of it some kidney beans 
or mashed potatoes, over which pour a rich white sauce. 

Dried Beef. —Slice dried beef very thin, put it in the 
spider with water sufficient to cook it tender ; add sweet 
cream (or sweet milk with a little butter will answer); 
let the milk come to a boil, stir in a little flour, previ¬ 
ously wet with cold milk, and let it boil long enough 
to cook the flour. This is an excellent dish to eat with 
baked potatoes. 

Fried Potatoes. —How few cooks know how to fry 
potatoes! There is nothing so easy to get, and yet so 
palatable for breakfast, with a thick tender beefsteak or 
a mutton-chop fizzing from the gridiron. To fiy raw 
potatoes properly, they should be pared, cut lengthwise 
into slices, an eighth of an inch in thickness, dropped 
into a pan over the fire containing hot beef drippings, 
turned frequently, nicely browned all over, but never 
burned. The addition of a little salt and pepper while 
in the pan, and a little flour dredged over them, is an 
improvement. We have, however, found that a thick 
slice of good salt pork instead of the beef drippings, 
answered well. Every one to his taste. 

Salad Dressing. —Rub through a fine sieve a middle- 
sized mealy potato and the yelk of two hard-boiled eggs, 
both cold. Put this into a basin, with a dessertspoonful 
of dry mustard, a saltspoonful of salt, a small quantity 
of pepper, and a pinch of Cayenne ; and mix it well with 
a wooden spoon. Add to this a fresh egg, well beaten, 
and a tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, and work the 
whole together; and then, stirring it with the right 
hand, with the left pour in oil by degrees until it forms 
a thick paste; now add two teaspoonfuls of common 
vinegar by degrees, still keeping it stirred, and continue 
the addition of oil and vinegar in corresponding quanti¬ 
ties till, by continued working it forms a stiffish, but 
perfectly smooth, cream-like sauce. Add a little more 
anchovy sauce or seasoning, if required; and, if too 
thick, dilute it by adding a little milk. This dressing 
will keep some days if no milk is used ; or for a small 
salad half the above quantities will be sufficient. 

Poached Eggs. —Poached eggs make .several excellent 
dishes, but poaching them is rather a delicate operation, 
as in breaking the egg into the water particular care 
must be taken to keep the white round the yelk. The 
best way is to open the small end of the egg with a 
knife. When the egg is done (it must be very soft), it 
should be thrown into cold water, where it may be 
pared, and its appearance improved before it is dished 
up. Poached eggs are served up upon spinach, or 
stewed endive, or alone with rich gravy, or with stewed 
Spani.sh onions. They may also be fried in oil until 


they are brown, when they form a good dish with rich 
gravy. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

A Plain Cake. —To three or four pounds of the best 
flour put two teaspoonfuls of yeast, and a tumbler and a 
half of lukewarm milk. Leave it half an hour to rise ; 
then take six eggs, a little rose-water, and a quarter of 
a pound of pounded sugar; work it all well together, 
and beat it thorotighly for three quarters of an hour. 
Butter a mould, put in the dough, let it rise, and then 
bake it. 

Another .—One pound of flour, half a pound of currant.*?, 
half a pound of moist sugar, half a pound of treacle, a 
quarter of a pound of candied peel, half an ounce of all¬ 
spice, half a pound of butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
pearlash to be dissolved in a teacup of warm milk. The 
above ingredients make a very excellent and inexpen¬ 
sive luncheon cake—one which keeps well some weeks, 
and can be highly recommended. 

Another .—Take one pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
two egg.s, a few caraw’ay seeds, one gill of milk, a tea¬ 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake it in a nice oven, not 
too quick. 

AL.MOND Pudding. —Beat in a mortar half a pound of 
sweet, and a very few bitter, almonds with a spoonful 
of water; then mix four ounces of butter, four eggs 
(which should be well beaten), two spoonfuls of cream, 
and one of brandy; nutmeg and sugar to taste. (The 
brandy should bo warmed with the butter.) Butter 
some cups well, and fill them half-full with the above 
mixture. Bake them thoroughly, and serve with butter, 
wine, and sugar. 

Snowdon Pudding.— Quarter of a pound of bread¬ 
crumbs, the same of suet, and also of sugar, four well- 
beaten eggs, the rind and juice of a lemon, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of preserves, two ounces of candied citron or 
lemon cut into slices. Butter a mould, and stick it over 
with some of the pieces of candied citron ; pour the 
above mixture into it, and boil it for four hours. Melt 
a little of the same preserve, and pour it over for sauce. 

Maltese Creaji. —Steep a quarter of a pound of maca¬ 
roons at the bottom of a glass dish, in brandy. Cover 
them with some choice preserves, such as apricot or 
pine-apple, pound two ounces of the best sweet almondis, 
mix them with the yelks of three hard-boiled eggs, 
butter to the size of a walnut, a little white sugar, and 
lemon-peel. Rub those through a fine colander, with a ' 
wooden spoon, on to the preserves. Surround the whole 
with a whip of thick cream, white wine, lemon-peel and 
juice, and loaf-sugar. 

Ground Rice Cake. —Break five eggs into a stew-pan, 
which place in another containing hot water ; whip the 
eggs ten minutes till very light, then mix in by degrees 
half a pound of ground rice, six ounces of powdered 
sugar; beat it well; any flavor may be introduced; 
pour into the buttered pan, and bake half an hour.” 

Currant Cake. —One cup of butter, three eggs, one 
cup of water or milk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
nutmeg, cup of currants. 

Light Cakes. —Put a small quantity of flour into a 
mug, mix it with very good milk, with a lump of butter 
the size of an egg, a little barm, an egg, a teaspoonful of 
honey, and a little ginger; beat them well, and let 
them rise before'baking. 
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Pan Cakes. —One pint milk, four eggs, half teaspoon¬ 
ful saleratus, a little salt, stiff enough for batter; serve 
with sauce. 

Graham Cake. —Two cups of sour milk, two cups 
sugar, one nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls saleratus. 

Wafer Gingerbread. —Equal quantities of flour, 
butter, treacle, and loaf-sugar. The butter, sugar, aud 
t.eacle to be made warm, then mixed with the flour; 
add the grated rind of a lemon, ginger to your taste, and 
some candied citron and lemon cut into small pieces. 
Butter the tins well, and run this mixture thinly over 
them. Bake in rather a quick oven. When done, re¬ 
move the gingerbread with a knife, cut it into square 
pieces, and roll them over a stick, in imitation of wafer 
cakes. 

Brandy Cream. —A pint of cream, the juice of two 
lemons, sugar to your taste, two ounces of isinglass 
dissolved in a teacupful of water ; whisk the cream a 
little by itself, then whisk in the lemon-juice and sugar, 
then the brandy (a large wineglassful), then the isin¬ 
glass, strained and cool. If put in too warm, it will 
turn the cream. This quantity is sufficient to fill two 
moulds. 

Irish Cakes. —Melt one ounce of butter in one pint of 
boiling water, and pour it on two and a half pounds of 
loliecd meal; mix it well up, and knead it into a stiff 
dough ; make the cakes an inch thick, any size or shape 
you please; though the triangular form is best. Bake 
them on a bakestone, and butter them whilst they are 
liot, aud before sending them to table. 

Raised Cake. —Three cups of dough, three cups of 
sugar, one cup butter, three eggs, one nutmeg, and rai¬ 
sins, one teaspoonful of soda. 

Fried Wafers. —Two eggs, two large spoonfuls of 
sugar, one nutmeg, flour enough to knead up hard ; roll 
thin. 

THE TOILET. 

Pomade Divine.— Take a pound and a half of beef 
marrow, put it into spring water ten days, changing 
the water twice each day; then drain it, put it iuto a 
pint of rose-water for twenty-four hours, and drain it in 
a cloth quite dry. Then add storax, benjamin, cypress, 
and orris, of each one aud a half ounce, half an ounce of 
cinnamon, two drachms of cloves aud nutmeg, all finely 
powdered and well mixed with the marrow. Then put 
it into a pewter vessel with a top that screws on, and 
over that a paste, that nothing may evaporate. Hang 
the vessel in a copper of boiling water, and let it boil 
two hours without ceasing; then put it through fine 
muslin into pots for keeping, and when cold cover it 
closely. If a pewter vessel is not at hand, a stone jar, 
with a paste between two bladders, will do. 

Another receipt .—Take four pounds of mutton suet, 
one pound of white wax, an ounce aud a half each of es¬ 
sence of bergamot and essence of lemon, aud half an 
ounce each of oil of lavender and oil of origanum. Melt 
the suet, and when nearly cold stir in the other ingre¬ 
dients. The origanum has considerable power in stimu¬ 
lating the growth of the hair. 

Honey Water.— Take a pint of proof spirit, as above, 
and three drachms of essence of ambergris ; shake them 
well daily. 

Hungary Water.—To one pint of proof spirits of 
wine put an ounce of oil of rosemary, and two drachms 
of essence of ambergris; shake the bottle well several 


times, then let the cork remain out twenty-four hours. 
After a month, during which time shake it daily, put 
the water into small bottles. 

Cold Cream. —Take a quarter of an ounce of white 
wax, and shred it into a basin with one ounce of almond 
oil. Place the basin by the fire till the wax is dissolved ; 
then add very slowly one ounce of rose-water, little by 
little, and during this beat smartly with a fork, to miike 
the. water incorporate, and continue beating till it is 
accomplished ; then pour it iuto jars for use. 

Another receipt. —Take of best lard one pound, sperma¬ 
ceti four ounces; melt the two together, and add one 
ounce of rose-water, heating it as above directed. 

Red Lip Salve. —Take of white wax, four ounces; 
olive oil, four ounces ; spermaceti, half an ounce ; oil of 
lavender twenty drops ; alkanet root, two ounces. Ma¬ 
cerate the alkanet for three or four days in the olive oil; 
then strain and melt in it the wax and spermaceti; when 
nearly cold, add the oil of lavender, and stir it till quite 
firmly set. 

Lavender Water. —Take a pint of proof spirit, as 
above, essential oil of lavender, one ounce; essence of 
ambergris, two drachms. Put all iuto a quart bottle, and 
shake it extremely well. 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

{From Hall's Journal of Health.) 

1 . If a man faints, place him flat on his back, and let 
him alone. 

2. If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly half a 
glass of cold water with a heaping teaspoonful each of 
common salt and ground mustard stirred into it; this 
vomits as soon as it reaches the stomach ; but for fear 
some of the poison may still remain, swallow the white 
of one or two raw eggs, or drink a cup of strong coffee; 
these two being antidotes for a greater number of poisons 
than any dozen other articles known, with the advan¬ 
tage of their being always at hand ; if not, a half pint 
of sweet oil, or lamp oil, or “drippings,” or melted 
butter, or lard are good substitutes, especially if they 
vomit quickly. 

3. The best thing to stop the bleeding of a moderate 
cut instantly is to cover it profusely with cobweb, or 
flour and salt, half and half. 

4. If the blood comes from a wound by jets or spirts, 
be spry, or the man will be dead in a few minutes, be¬ 
cause an artery is severed ; tie a handkerchief loosely 
around near the part between the wound and the heart; 
put a stick between the handkerchief and the skin, 
twist it round until the blood ceases to flow, and keep 
it there until the doctor comes; if in a position where 
the handkerchief cannot bo used, press the thumb on a 
spot near the wound, between, the wound and 4he heart; 
increase the pressure until the bleeding ceases, but do 
not lessen that pressure for an instant, until the physi¬ 
cian arrives so as to glue up the wound by the coagula¬ 
tion or hardening of the cooling blood. 

6. If your clothing takes fire, slide the hands down 
the dress, keeping them as close to the body as possible, 
at the same time sinking to the floor by bending the 
knees ; this has a smothering effect on the flames ; if not 
extinguished, or a great headway is gotten, lie down on 
the floor, roll over and over, or better, envelop yourself 
in a carpet, bedcloth, or any garment you can get hold 
of, always preferring woollen. 

6. If a man asks you to go his security, say “ No,” and 
run; otherwise you maybe enslaved for life, or your 
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wife and children may spend a weary existence, in want, 
sickness and beggary. 

7. If you find yourself in possession of a counterfeit 
note or coin, throw it in the fire on the instant; other¬ 
wise you may be tempted to pass it, and may pass it, to 
feel mean therefor as long as you live, then it may pass 
into some man’s hands as mean as yourself, with a new 
perpetration of iniquity, the loss to fall eventually on 
some poor, struggling widow, whose “all” it niay be. 

S. Never laugh at the mishaps of any fellow mortal. 

9. The very instant you perceive yourself in a passion 
shut your mouth ; this is one among the best precepts 
outside of inspiration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oil Stains in Silk and otuer Fabrics.— Benzine 
•collas is most effectual, not only for silk, but in any 
other material whatever. It can bo procured from any 
.«chemist. By simply covering both sides of greased silk 
with magnesia, and allowing it to remain for a few 
hours, the oil is absorbed by the powder. Should the 
•first application be insuflicient, it may be repeated, and 
•even rubbed in with the hand. Should the silk bo 
Tiissah or Indian silk, it will wash. 

Oil stains can also be entirely removed from silks and 
•all dress materials, also leather, paper, etc., by applying 
pipe-clay, powdered and moistened with water to the 
•consistency of thick cream, laid on the stain, and left to 
•dry some hours, then lightly scraped or rubbed oflt with 
:a knife or flannel, so as not to injure the surface. If the 
pipe-clay dries off quite light in color, all oil has been 
removed ; if it comes off dark-looking, then more should 
bo laid on, as grease stiirremains to be removed. Pipe- 
day will not injure the most delicate tints of silk or 
paper. 

Ginger Ale. —To ten gallons of water, put twelve 
pounds of sugar, six ounces of bruised ginger (unbleached 
is the best). Boil it one hour, put it into a barrel with 
oue ounce of hops and three or four spooufuls of yeast. 
Let it stand three days; then close the barrel, putting 
in one ounce of isinglass. In a week it is fit for use. 
Draw out in a jug, and use as beer. 

To Take the Black off Bright Bars.— Boil one 
pound of soft soap in two quarts of water, slowly, till it 
is reduced to one. Take as much of this jelly as maybe 
required, and mix to the thickness of cream with emory. 
Rub with this mixture on a piece of woollen cloth, till 
all the dirt is removed, then wipe clean, and polish up 
with fine glass (not paper. 

To Clear White Ostrich Feathers.- Wash the 
feathers by passing them through a strong and hot 
solution of white soap, rinse in tepid, then in cold water, 
then bleach with sulphur vapor, and placing them near 
the fire, pick out every part with a bodkin. 

Artificfal Cheese. —Well pound some nutmeg, mace, 
and cinnamon, to which add a gallon of new milk, two 
•quarts of cream ; boil these in the milk ; put in eight 
•eggs, six or eight spoonfuls of wine vinegar to turn the 
milk; let it boil till it comes to a curd, tie it up in a 
•cheese cloth, and let it bang six or eight hours to drain, 
then open it, take out the spice, sweeten it with sugar 
and rosewater, put it into a colander, let it stand an 
hour more, then turn it out, and serve it up in a dish 
witli cream under it. 

How TO Make Artificial Moss.—Form a piece of 
plain knitting with some green wool; after you have 


knitted as much as you will require, put it into cold 
water for some time, and then bake it in a slow oven; 
after which, carefully unravel it, when it will present 
the appearance of moss, and is extremely useful in 
the making of artificial flowers, baskets, and other orna¬ 
ments. 

Specific against Seasickness. —Many of our readers 
are accustomed to feel “sensational” qualms on leaving 
land; and a specific to give relief will, by them, be 
welcomed. Dr. Hastings, of Cheltenham, communicates 
a plan which he has adopted with frequent and complete 
success, to prevent nausea: “Let the voyager provide 
himself with about a dozen yards of a common calico ban¬ 
dage, and directly he goes on board, bandage his abdo¬ 
men, beginning low down over the haunches, and 
bandaging up over the pit of the stomach, not too tight, 
and then let him lie down, and go asleep, as he is almost 
certain to do, unless kept awake by the noise and tossing 
of the vessel.” The Doctor asserts that this treatment is 
based on true physiological principles, and its simpli¬ 
city renders it worthy of a trial by any one who is, as 
he states himself to be, “a martyr to seasickness.” 

To Prevent Muslin or Children’s Clothes Blazing. 
—The light fabrics manufactured for ladies’ dresses may 
easily be made blaze-proof. The most delicate white 
cambric handkerchief, or fleecy gauze, or the finest lace, 
may, by simply soaking in a weak solution of chloride 
of zinc, be so protected from blaze that, if held in the 
flame of a candle, they may be reduced to tinder without 
blazing. Dresses, so prepared, might be burnt by acci¬ 
dent, without the other garments worn by the lady 
being injured. 

Or,—after the clothes are washed, let them be rinsed 
in water in which a small quantity of saltpetre is dis¬ 
solved. It improves the appearance, and renders the 
linen or cotton proof against blazing. Window and 
bed curtains should also be so rinsed. 

How to Make Rose-water. —When the roses are in 
full bloom, pick the leaves carefully off, and to every 
quart of water put a peck of them ; put them in a cold 
still over a slow fire, and di.stil gradually ; then bottle 
the water ; let it stand in the bottle three days, and then 
cork it close. 

To Destroy Bugs. —When bugs have obtained a lodg¬ 
ment in walls or timber, the sux’est mode of overcoming 
the nuisance is,-to putty up every htTle that is moderately 
large, and oil-paint the whole wall or timber. In bed- 
furniture, a mixture of soft soap with snuff, or arsenic, 
is useful to fill up the holes where the holts or fasten¬ 
ings are fixed, etc. French polish may be applied to 
smoother parts of the wood. 

To Pot Meat. —Take two pounds of rump steak, and 
cut it up in very small pieces, and put it into an earthen 
jar, having first placed half a pound of fresh butter at 
the bottom of it. Cover the jar well over with paper, 
which should be tied or stuck down with paste. Place 
the jar in a saucepan of water, and let it simmer gently. 
When nearly done, season the meat well by adding salt, 
Cayenne pepper, cloves, allspice, and a pinch of ground 
mace. Tie the jar up again, and let its contents boil 
until tender, and then let it get cold. Wash, scrape, and 
bone half a dozen anchovies, and pound them with the 
meat, adding six ounces of oiled butter. This will take 
some time to do well, as the gi*avy should be worked in 
with the meat. Take some small open pots, press the 
meat into them, and pour some oiled butter at the top of 
each. 
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HOME AND ITS INFLUENCES. 

I love that dear old home! My mother lived there 
Her first sweet marriage years and last sad widowed 
ones. 

The sunlight there seems to me brighter far 
Than wheresoever else.— Mrs. Kemrle Butler. 

Oh, it was pitiful I 
Near a whole city full, 

Home had she none.— Thojias Hood. 

Happiness is the magnet that draws all hearts; in 
gaining this precious blessing on earth the influences of 
domestic life can hardly he over-estimated. 

A child horn and trained in a happy, well-ordered, 
and religious home has a blessed lot; no matter how 
lowly the home may be, in memory it is a joy forever. 
The reality of home happiness must have for its founda¬ 
tion faith in God and obedience to His laws; those who 
make the home must illustrate its happiness by tender 
love, gentle, yet careful watchfulness, cheerful discretion, 
wise self-control, and gay, good temper; these feelings 
and graces will insure an amount of innocent enjoyment 
which the wealth of tho world could not purchase. 

The young married pair who commence housekeeping 
in a cottage of two rooms may be far happier than the 
family in a palatial residence, if the cottage is rightly 
managed and the palace is not; and these results are in 
a great measure dependent on the character and conduct 
of the mistress of the home. Woman has, by her influ¬ 
ence, the power to make or mar domestic life. 

We have often urged those truths on our readers, but 
general propositions are not so impressive as living 
illustrations, and a work recently published in London* 
throws new light on the hidden causes of the dreadful 
degradation exhibited by women in a penal prison, 
u-liich seem to have their root in the utter want of good 
home training. A writer in an English journal remarks 
justly on this subject: “ The book is a suggestive one. 
Here are the extremes of vices to which we only see 
remote tendencies in ourselves, our friends, our acquaint¬ 
ances, and the outer world ; but enough to wake pain¬ 
ful sympathies, to see horrible likenesses, to make us 
own common nature. We begin to realize, more than in 
thoughtless security men care to do, all we owe to the 
beneficent chains of decorous habit, to immunity from 
extreme temptation, to training in the humanities of 
life.” The authoress gives an appalling picture of tho 
wickedness of these wretched women; but the key is 
furnished in her graphic description of their neglected 
childhood and evil homes:— 

“ In the prison the teaching that should have begun 
with the women in their girlhood is commenced, and 
exerci.ses, in a few instances, a salutary influence; but 
ignorance, deep-besotted ignorance, displays itself with 
almost every fresh woman on whom the key turns in 
her cell. It is the great reason for keeping our prisons 
full, our judges always busy; three-fourihs of our pri¬ 
soners, before their conviction, were unable to road a 
word, had no knowledge of a Bible or what was in it, 
had never heard of a Saviour, and only remembered 
God’s name as always coupled with a curse. Some wo¬ 
men have been trained to be thieves and worse than 
thieves by their mothers, taking their lessons in crime 
with a regularity and a persistence that, turned to bettor 
things, wmuld have made them loved and honored all 


their lives. They have been taught all that is evil, and 
the evil tree has flourished and borne fruit; it is the 
hardest task to train so warped and distorted a creation 
to the right and fitting way. Praise be to tho.se hard¬ 
working, unflinching prison chaplains who strive to 
their utmost, and are not always unsuccessful!” 

On the other hand, wherever there has been some good 
seed dropped into the tender heart of the little girl, 
however imperfect and sparingly it may have been im¬ 
parted, its benefieial tendencies were apparent. To this 
the Heviewer alludes as a great matter for encourage¬ 
ment “that good teaching is seldom ab.-olutely thrown 
away. The mind which, however unwillingly, or with 
however little seeming profit, has received some religious 
truths in childhood, is in a different condition from one 
whose earliest impressions were all evil. As far as 
appearances go, a tender mother, a careful home, school, 
and church may be forgotten, their good influences dis¬ 
regarded, their memory trampled upon ; yet every seed 
that is sown . is not wholly and utterly eradicated.” 
The Prison Matron remarks that something of a sooth¬ 
ing Sunday influence is to be found even in a prison, 
some little respect for the Sabbath by the most obstinate 
prisoners:— 

“ It has struck me more than once that the best wo¬ 
men—the goi'd conduct women of all classes—are often 
grave and thoughtful (ou Sunday). Now and then a 
matron, suddenly entering a cell, may find a prisoner in 
tears; and it is always a pri.soner who has had some 
semblance of a home in early days, or some well-mean¬ 
ing father or mother.” 

Then the capabilities of these sin-darkened minds for 
the reception of God’s glorious truths are shown in 
many minute yet striking particulars which the writer 
gives us, and remarkable traits are disclosed of the innate 
love of beauty and ornament in the feminine mind. One 
suffbriug common to all these women is the absence of 
anything to please the taste. They evidently hunger 
for some gratification to the eye, will tear out the pic¬ 
tures from the library books to stick them on the walls 
of their cells, though only for an hour or two, and 
snatch at the few homely flowers in fhe airing-ground, 
which become such objects of envy and contention that 
tho theft is soon discovered and punished. Says the au¬ 
thoress :— 

“I have a remembrance of looking through the ‘in¬ 
spection’ of a cell some years ago, and perceiving a pri- 
sonei’, with her elbows on the table, staring at a common 
daisy, which she had plucked from the central patch of 
grass during her rounds—one of those rude, repulsive, 
yet not wholly bad prisoner.s, from whom no display of 
sentiment was anticipated. Yet the wistful look of that 
woman at her stolen prize was a gleam of as true senti¬ 
ment as ever breathed in a poet’s lines. A painter 
might have made much of her position, and a philoso¬ 
pher might have moralized concerning it; for the wo¬ 
man wept at last, dropped her head down on the table 
between her clasped hands, and. shed her bitter tears 
silently and noiselessly.” 

These painful pictures are relieved to us by the know¬ 
ledge that as yet we have no such places in our country 
filled with multitudes of miserable women, as this book 
describes the inmates of English prisons. As yet the 
crushing poverty of European civilization i.s not felt in 
our land. To keep this immunity we must cultivate the 
1 virtues of home. We women must be in earnest to aid 
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the instruction of the poor. There should not be a little 
girl permitted to run the streets in rags and beggary. 
An institution is needed in every large city where such 
neglected girls may be sent and well cared for; but 
much might now be done by private benevolence. We 
lately saw it recorded that the wife of a Brooklyn 
lawyer has for some time past opened her house every 
Saturday to receive the little daughters of the poor; that 
about forty gather around her ; to these she gives a din¬ 
ner, and then instructs them in sewing; and in other 
ways, by conversation, reading, and singing, is not only 
making their lot happier, but preparing them by her 
wise and tender care to become useful girls and good 
women. Such private charities are among the noblest 
deeds of humanity. 

WOMAN’S WORK AND ITS REMUNERATION. 

In the last “Table” we gave an excellent “letter,” 
setting forth the benefits of “Household Work.” It 
will, we are sui’e, be approved by thoughtful men as 
well as by our constant readers—the best and kinde.st 
women of the laud. There is need of keeping this sub¬ 
ject before public sympathy till it shall become the 
universal heart-feeling—that women, who are obliged 
to support themselves, shall have the opportunity of 
finding employment. The time is fast approaching, 
indeed has already come to many individuals, when all 
the aid we can give to bereaved widows, fatherless 
girls, and destitute women, will be sorely needed. 

Still we have great cause of thankfulness as we com¬ 
pare the poverty and sufiering of women and children 
in our country with those of the two greate.st nations of 
Europe—England and Fiance. The miserable condition 
of the pool’, especially women, in England, need not 
here be described ; we hear it in every report from that 
Old World metropolis. But the equally hard fate of 
women in France has not been so familiar to Americans. 
We have thought French women shared more equally 
with the men of that nation in work, and its just remu¬ 
neration. 

A very sad description of the condition of workwomen 
in France has lately appeared.* One short quotation 
will put the case very clearly:— 

“A workwoman who labors twelve hours daily, re¬ 
ceives barely enough to satisfy hunger, and has nothing 
left to pay for her clothes and lodgings. In the country 
the wages of factory girls and day workers are tenpenco ; 
these, however, are the lucky or skilful ones ; for many 
get no more than sevenpeuce half-penny, sixpence, or 
fivepenco a day. I know some who, when working at 
home, cannot obtain more than fourpence by twelve 
hours’ work. Bo it uuder.stood, that they are neither 
fed nor lodged, receive neither fuel nor candles; they 
get fourpence and nothing more. There are some who 
hire themselves for food alone, and others who work for 
absolutely nothing, being obliged to serve an appren¬ 
ticeship, which lasts several years. Such, in the state of 
our civilization, is the lot of an indigent woman.” 

“Surely,” says a Bfttish Reviewer, “M. Texier is 
fully justified in asserting that many Frenchwomen 
might envy the condition of negro slaves. Slave women 
have to work, but they do not die of hunger or cold. 
We know why these workers are so badly paid—they 
are too numerous. In France, as in England, the com¬ 
plaint is general, that men are stt/perseding women in 
many brandies of industry. The Em per or can do much ; 
but as for a remedy for this evil, it will puzzle the greatest 
statesman to suggest one. It is clear, however, that some¬ 
thing must be done, and that speedily. Why are the 

* Les Choses dn Temps Present: Par Edmond Texier 
Paris: J. Hetzel, 18G2. 


soldiers in the French army deteriorating every genera¬ 
tion? Because their mothers are half-starved. Why is 
woman's virtue but a name among a certain class ? Be¬ 
cause Frenchwomen cannot live by the work of their 
hands. The importance of the subject is overwhelming.' ’ 
Let us American women bo thankful that our country 
does not permit her daughters to be thus degraded. 

OUR POETS. 

“ Even copious Drydeu wanted, or forgot 
The last and greatest art—the art to blot.’.’ 

So sang Pope, and matters have not mended, practi¬ 
cally, since his day. 

Wo have warm sympathy for young poets, even 
when one sends us his or her “first piece.” With all 
its crudities, we feel loath to dash the high hopes of tho 
writer ; and we have been happy to encourage all whom 
wo found had sense to understand that study and labor 
must perfect the poet, that the rejection of worthless 
verses was the kindest course we could take to help the 
author. The many letters we receive on this subject 
cannot be, generally, answered—we have not the time ; 
therefore, we give these few remarks as a reply to those 
W’ho have asked our counsel, or a place in the “Lady's 
Book,” which we have been obliged to decline. 

Concerning poetry, which most surely and deeply 
moves the popular mind, it must be fraught with human 
interest; it must portmy human feelings, affections, 
passions; tho more truly and vividly it does this, the 
greater will bo its influence, and of course its popu¬ 
larity. 

Metaphor, simile, and allegory are but the drapery 
of the spirit of poetry, which inust breathe the language 
of the human soul, iu its most secret coramunings with 
itself, or with nature, and nature’s God. This poesy, 
when it reveals most truly the terrible struggles of the 
soul with the temptations of earth and sin, as well as its 
most earnest hopes of forgiveness and heavenly happi¬ 
ness, assumes its highest character. In these revelations 
of the heart’s history, men have, naturally, the advan¬ 
tage over women, because the former are not usually 
troubled with that delicate reticence of sentiment which 
the latter cannot easily lay aside. Therefore men speak 
out their fbelings, and give expression to their passions. 
This was the secret of Byron’s power. Had Mrs. He- 
mans chosen thus to unveil the sanctuary of her domes¬ 
tic griefs and wrongs, she might have moved the world 
to tears, and made herself the idol of popular sympathy. 
But she, woman-like, preferred to be the silent victim 
rather than the accuser of the husband she had loved, 
whom she no doubt always continued to love. 

Mrs. Norton is tho only poetess, wo recollect, who has 
given expression to hbr own domestic miseries and 
heart sorrows. She has been complimented with the 
title of “the Female Byron!” Wo do not consider this 
an enviable distinction; but Mrs. Norton is a writer of 
true genius, a real poetess ; yet, iu comparison with 
Mrs. Browning, she fails in tenderness, sympathy, and 
piety. We would prefer our young countrywomen 
should study the works of the latter in their efl'orts after 
the highest model of woman’s poetic geuius. 

Man has a difi'erent standard ; we do not know that it 
is higher; measured by its moral power, it is often 
lower ; but there is no need of comparisons. 

We usually place, in our Editors’ Table, some poetic 
offering from the^hand of a lady ; this month, we give 
the place of honor to the poem of a gentleman ; it cannot 
fail of favor from our readers. 
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LITTLE WIFE. 

I care not for the rising storm, 

I do not heed the cold, 

Nor listen to the angry wind 
That roars around the wold. 

I only know my journey’s o’er. 

For just ahead I see 

The light that tells my little wife 
Is waiting there for me. 

My gentle wife! my darling wife! 

My soul’s own joy and px’ide ! 

Ten thousand blessings on the day 
When you became my bride. 

I’ve never known a weary hour 
Since I have held your hand— 

I would not change my worldly lot 
For any in the land. 

Oh sweetly from her loving lips 
The blissful welcome falls! 

There is no happiness for me 
Outside our humble walls. 

Ah ! sad ^deed would be my heart. 

And dark the world would be 

If not for this dear, little wife 
That ever waits for me. 

George Cooper. 


School of Design for Women in New York. —We 
have before us a notice of this noble Free School, now 
open at the Cooper Institute. In some respects it has 
been more successful than the “School of Design for 
Women in Philadelphia.” The New York School is 
under the entire supervision of a lady, Mrs. Henry M. 
Field, eminently accomplished and fitted for the post, 
and who has engaged in the service from an earnest de¬ 
votion to its object. Mrs. F., as principal, is aided by 
several competent teachers, and the school is organized 
into classes, according to their tastes, objects, and ad¬ 
vancement, by the judgment of the Principal, and all in 
successful operation. There are classes for beginners, 
classes in drawing, in landscape, in wood-engraving, 
and it is hoped to add, ere long, a class in modelling. 
There are now about l.OO pupils, mostly free. An article 
in The Comraercial Advertiser says:— 

“One effect of the hard times is seen in the superior 
class of pupils'who now enter the school. In a time of 
war the very poor cannot commence a long course of 
instruction. They must turn their hands to w.ork which 
will yield immediate support. They cannot wait a year 
or two to learn a profession. At the same time, thou¬ 
sands who hitherto have been in good circumstances 
now find their incomes cut off or greatly reduced, and 
in the uncertainty as to what may be their condition 
hereafter, they look forward to some resource for their 
daughters, and hence seek the advantages of such an 
institution as this. 

“ Nor is this change in the character of the pupils to 
be regretted. The institution is indeed open to all with 
the utmost liberality. Yet it is evident that to pursue 
art with a prospect of success, requires a natural taste 
and capacity for it, and at least some degree of previous 
culture. It is from this class of young women, belong¬ 
ing to families of good position, and who are themselves 
educated and refined, that must come the pupils who 
will do most honor to the institution, and bo most suc¬ 
cessful in the study and practice of art.” 


Punch on French Fashions. —A grand ball was held 
at the Imperial Villa at Biarritz, and according to a let¬ 
ter from that place:— 

“The toilettes of the ladies were richer than ever. 
Hair-powder seems to be coming into vogue again, for 
many of the ladies used "it on this occasion.” 

Very probably. The admirable revival of hoops 
fdiould naturally befollowed by a return to hair-pow¬ 
der. The sequacious gregai’iousness with which the 
* French ladie.s follow their leader, and the English ladies 


them, is, though a gooselike, a gratifying attestation of 
their attachment to the Crinoline Dynasty. Venus 
forbid that the Empre-ssof the French should wear riug.s 
in her nose ; but if she were to adopt such ornaments, 
her example would doubtless be followed by our wives 
and daughters. 

The Sewing-Machine. —The benefits of this wonderful 
invention increase every year of its trial. There are no 
dangers attending its use, but real pleasure as well as 
profit in its results. Indeed it seems to realize the power 
of good fairies, such as children love and believe in — 
their elders often regret that they have outlived this 
pleasant faith— more thau any other of the labor-saving 
inventions. The Sewing-Machine comes into the heart 
of home ; it helps in the domestic circle ; it has an im¬ 
portant influence on family comfort and social happi¬ 
ness. No wonder that good men are willing to sound 
its praises, that “poets, orators, divines, philosophers, 
and economists have descanted upon its bearings on social 
interests and the destiny of woman.” It is worthy of 
this prai.se. 

Last mouth the “Fairy Sewing-Machine” was intro¬ 
duced to our readers by an illustration that must interest 
every lady w’ho has a taste for nicetoork. Still the large 
household helper, such an one as comes from the manu¬ 
factory of Wheeler & Wilsorij in the perfectness of finish 
and equal to all kinds and varieties of stitching, is the 
Queen of Sewing-Machines, which we wish could be in¬ 
troduced into every home where women are found. 

Mrs. Mary Howitt says of this maclnne: “It is an 
ever ready, ever capable friend in need ; one who never 
wearies, never loses its eyesight over the most delicate 
work, nor ever, in fact, can be overworked. If a son be 
going suddenly to the Antipodes, or a daughter to be 
married, or if your benevolence longs in the cold winter 
weather to clothe the poor in warm garments, you need 
not hesitate as to who shall do this sudden accumulation 
of needle-work. There stands the good genius of your 
household, with her silver arms extended, and her ever- 
threaded needle ready to do your bidding. Such ha.^j 
been the experience in our family. Need I say more ?” 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 182b‘ Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia,, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year; the 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquii-ing the French language, and the be.st instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist¬ 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies. 

Befei'ences : Mrs, Emma 'Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hur.st, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 

To OUR CORRE.SPONDENTS. — We shall find place for the 
following articles: “Afloat”—“The Vertical Railway” 
— “ Himself, Herself, Myself”— Constance” —“ Little 
Wife” (see Editors’ Table)— “The Gift I ask” — “Flow- 
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era” —“ I see thoe when the twilight folds” —“On!”— 

Twilight Musings” — “ Cheerful Thoughts.” 

^ These articles are declined; “Thrilling Days” —“Jo 

i Hartley, or Spring”—“Amiss”—“Too Soon”—“Burn- 

i side’s March” —“ Evaline” — “Xarifia” — “Song” — “My 

! Experience in Fishing” (we have no need of new con¬ 

tributors at present) — “Coming home from the war”— 
j “ Thou art gone” (too long for the space we can spare 

our poets) — “Charles Seymour, or The Promise Ful- 
i filled” — “ Unreal” — “ Madrigal” — “ Gone” —“ Au Apo¬ 

logue” — “Who was to blame?” — “A Love Story” — 
' “Carrie Belmont” — “Social Parties” — and “Growing 

Poor.” 

We have many MSS. on hand not yet examined. 

Those who desire a reply to letters must inclose an 
envelojie stamped. If articles are to be returned, stamps 
must be sent. 


taitjj gepartnunt. 

BTJNO. STATXBACKWILSOX, M.D. 


, Thrush. —This is a very common disorder of children. 

|i It is, perhaps, more generally known among the people 

I as “the thrash.” The symptoms are redness and dry¬ 

ness of the month, fretfulness, feverishness, difficulty in 
sucking, and frequently more or less disturbance of the 
stomach and bowels. The inflammation of the mouth is 
followed or accompanied by the appearance of small 
white or yellow siiecks on the tongue, lips, inside of the 
cheeks, and sometimes on the gums. These deposits or 
specks may fall off, leaving the surface of the mouth 
healthy ; but most commonly the curdy exudation con¬ 
tinues to spread until the whole, or the greater part of 
the membrane lining the lips, gums, etc. is involved. 
The patches may remain distinct, or they may run to¬ 
gether. They are renewed as long as the inflammation 
continues ; and they sometimes extend to the throat and 
upper part of the windpipe. Kecent investigations seem 
to prove that the exudation of thrush consists of, or is 
caused by certain microscopical parasitic plants, to 
w'hich learned men of course give a very long hard 
name. Thrush prevails most extensively, and in its 
worst forms, in hospitals, and other places where a 
I number of children are collected “together, and where 

' they are exposed to the evils of impure air, innutritions 

j or insufficient food, uncleanliness, and other depressing 

influences. It should be remembered always that thrush 
is not so much a disease in itself as it is a symptom of 
! general constitutional debility, and more particularly of 

derangement of the digestive organs, caused by bad air 
and bad food. 

The treatment should be directed mainly, then, to the 
I improvement of the general health. For this purpose 

the great, and generally all-suflicient remedies are pure 
air, proper nourishment, and the warm bath. The 
nursery-room should bo well ventilated, and in pleasant 
weather the little one should be carried out in a carriage 
or in the nurse’s arms. But remember that the carriage 
should be open, so that the little patient can have 
the full benefit of the free air and the bright sunshine. 
And if the child is toted in the nurse’s arms, see to it 
that its head is not enveloped in cloaks or shawls. 

If the child is still at the breast, the mother should 
' give special attention to her own health, carefully 

! guarding against excessive drugging, late hours, de¬ 



pressing mental influences, unwholesome food, and in 
short everything that tends to disturb the mental and 
physical equilibrium. If the child is weaned, the diet 
should be pretty much the same as that before recom¬ 
mended under the head of “Diet after Weaning.” Sour 
and unripe fruits should be particularly avoided. The 
warm bath will have a fine effect in soothing irritation, 
in equalizing the circulation, and in eliminating morbid 
matters from the system. It should be used at least 
once a day. ^ 

If the discharges from the bowels are green and offen¬ 
sive, small doses of magnesia, or rhubarb and magnesia 
may bo given ; but this will not often be necessary, with 
proper attention to the directions above. 

In the way of local treatment the mouth should be 
frequently and gently washed out with a rag wet in cold 
water. For the removal of the curd-like exudation, 
borax may be regarded as almost a specific ; but it 
should never be forgotten that the mere removal of this 
is the smallest and least essential part of the treatment. 
The borax may, however, be properly conjoined with 
the other measures recommended. The best form of 
using borax is in solution. This is made by dissolving 
the salt in cold water. The strength of the solution 
should be varied according to the degree of sensibility, 
but as a general rule the water may be saturated, that 
is, as much may be put into it as it will dissolve. With 
nurses, a mixture of borax and honey is a favorite 
remedy. Equal parts of powdered borax and loaf sugar 
we have found to be au excellent and convenient appli¬ 
cation ; but some writers suppose that all sweet things 
tend to favor the production of the microscopic growths 
to which we have alluded. 

{Selected From Hall's Journal of Health.) 

Hints about the Teeth. —Natural teeth, clean, perfect, 
and sound, are essential to the comeliness of any face; 
they not only add to the comfort and personal appear¬ 
ance, but contribute largely to the health of all; hence, 
special and scrupulous attention should be paid to them 
daily, from the fifth year, each tooth being minutely 
examined by a skilful, iutclligenf, and conscientious 
dentist every third month, up to the age of twenty-five, 
when they may be considered safe, with semi-annual 
inspection. Avoid cold and hot food and drinks most 
sedulously. If a “pick” is ever employed, let it be of 
wood or quill. Never use a dentifrice prepared by 
stranger hands. Tartar on the teeth is formed by ani¬ 
malcule, some of which are instantly killed by soap ; 
others by table-salt; hence wash the teeth with a wet 
brush drawn across a piece of white soap every other 
night at bed-time, using the salt but once a week, which, 
perhaps, whitens the teeth as safely and as w'ell as any¬ 
thing else. 

Pure sugar melts without a residue, and passes into 
the stomach at once, hence cannot possibly hurt the 
teeth by its adherence to them. Heat, and cold, and 
acids are the things w'hich injure the teeth on the instant 
of touching them. Sugar can only act perniciously in 
so far as, by its too free use, it causes dyspepsia. A 
doughnut daily will sooner hurt the teeth than a lump 
of sugar. Teeth hereditarily poor may be kept in a 
good state of preservation for many years, if well 
watched, kept plugged in a finished style, cleaned as 
above, and the stomach is made to do its duty, by a tem¬ 
perate, active, and regular life. 

The teeth should be washed with a stiS" brush on 
rising, and with an old, used brush immediately after 
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each, meal, always employing lukewarm water, or hold¬ 
ing cold water iu the back part of the mouth until it is 
warmed. Never eat an atom after the teeth have been 
washed for the night. Always use the brush slowly, 
lest by a slip, a tooth may be scaled or broken. After 
meals, let the bristles of the brush be moved up and 
down by a twisting motion, making each one a tooth¬ 
pick. A yellowish tint to a tooth is proof of its sound¬ 
ness ; hence do not seek to keep them of a pearly white¬ 
ness ; it destroys them. 


, fituaru Itotins, 


From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE PIRATES OP THE PRAIRIES: or. Adventures in 
the Amei'ican Desert. By. Gustave Aimard, author of 
“The Prairie Flower,” “The Trail Hunter,” etc. etc. 
Those who have been interested in the previous volumes 
of this series of novels will be looking anxiously for 
the appearance of the present work. Aimard well sus¬ 
tains his reputation as one of the best writers of fiction 
of this peculiar class. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE SIEGE OF RICHMOND: A Narrative of the Mili¬ 
tary Operations of Major General George B. McClellan 
during the months of May and Jane, 1862. By Joel Cook, 
Special Correspondent of the Philadelphia Press with 
the Army of the Potomac. An interesting and well- 
written narrative, laying modest, and we venture, there¬ 
fore, to say, just claim to truthfulne.ss, to the extent of 
its author’s own personal knowledge and observation. 
We may regret that it is not so complete, in many 
important particulars, as a history of the memorable 
siege of Richmond ought to be; but at the same time 
we can be thankful for what is afforded us, meanwhile 
waiting patiently till the period when the restraints of 
military prudence shall be removed from our obtaining 
a full knowledge of all the facts. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Second Empire in 1852. This 
work is one that admirably fills a hitherto vacant place 
iu our literature. Though embracing in the limited 
compass of some seven hundred pages a general history 
of France from the earliest to the present times, it ex¬ 
hibits few of the dry characteristics of an abridgment in 
its style, and is really an interesting and readable 
volume, even to tho.se who have had the opportunity to 
peruse the fuller and more detailed general and special 
histories of France, by French authors of undoubted 
genius and research. As a convenient book for refer¬ 
ence, containing all necessary facts for a clear under¬ 
standing of French history, this volume will prove of 
invaluable service. 

CAAIP AND OUTPOST DUTY FOR INFANTRY. By 
Daniel Butterfield, Brigadier General Volunteers, U. S. A. 
The present war has occasioned the publication of 
numerous works de.signed for the instruction and con¬ 
venience of the soldier, among which not the least im¬ 
portant and interesting is the little volume before us. 
It contains full, yet concise, direction.s concerning out¬ 
post duty, together with standing orders, extracts from 
the army regulations, rules of health, and much other 
VOL. LXVi.— 17 


necessary information for both officer and soldier. The 
book is not too large for even a soldier’s limited means 
of conveyance, and is substantially bound. 

MISTRESS AND MAID : A Household Story. By Miss 
Muloch, author, of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
etc. This is a simple, unpretending novel, detailing the 
various incidents and events in the lives of three sisters, 
the Misses Leaf. It describes first their humble way of liv¬ 
ing, with their little village school, then their removal 
to London, in the hope of providing a home for, and re¬ 
gaining an influence over their scapegrace of a nephew. 
Then come trials unforeseen, yet which must be, and are 
bravely met, until the story is finally brought to a satis¬ 
factory end. Elizabeth Hand, the “maid,” is a striking 
character ; and being plsj,ced in favorable circumstances, 
develops many noble traits, which, even in her humble 
position, make her almost, if not quite, a heroine. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA CRITI¬ 
CALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. John Wm. 
Coleuso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. The author of this 
work gives a careful review of the Pentateuch, and re¬ 
cords his impressions, convictions, and doubts concern¬ 
ing it. Some of his criticisms, it cannot be denied, are 
of a character to challenge serious consideration, and to 
lead the believer in the inspiration of the Bible to seek 
anxiously for explanation and reconciliation. Others, 
meanwhile, seem to us too trivial to deserve as much 
importance as he gives them. Strangely enough, there 
appears to be at this time almost a rivalry among cer¬ 
tain Christians as to who shall succeed in casting the 
most doubt upon the reliability of the Scriptures. At 
all events their criticisms upon it in many portions will 
not compare unfavorably with those of noted infidel 
philosophers of both the past and the present. All this 
may betoken, and we may, at least, hope that it does, an 
agitation in religion which will result in the final justi¬ 
fication and triumph of truth. 

From Abbey & Abbot, New York:— 

MAY DREAMS. By Henry L. Abbey. This is appa¬ 
rently the production of a young poet, and bears the 
impress of more than ordinary talent. Whether its 
author does or does not possess the higher gift of genius 
time alone can definitely answer. What he has already 
written gives good promise ; but remini-scences and half¬ 
echoes of the strains of Shelley are not to be relied 
upon as proof positive of any unusual degree of poetic 
genius. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through W. P. Ha¬ 
zard, Philadelphia:— 

THE CANOE AND THE SADDLE. Adventures among 
the Northwestern Rivers and Forests ; and Isthmian a.. 
By Theodore Winthrop, author of “Cecil Dreeme,” 
“John Brent,” etc. Theodore Winthrop was a rare 
spirit. An ardent lover of nature, thoroughly enjoying 
the adventurous life of a wanderer in the wilds of the 
Northwest, he was also endowed with high intellectual 
gifts, among which was that of being enabled to per¬ 
petuate his enjoyment upon paper for the gratification 
of others. His descriptions are vivid, and his feelings 
are preserved in all their keenne.ss ; so that one can al¬ 
most hear the dash of the waves, and delight in the 
sound of the wind among the pines. His command of 
language is remarkable, and in its use he is sometimes 
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extravagant. The major portion of the hook before ns 
is a narrative of a hasty journey, with Indian com¬ 
panions, from Port Townsend to the Dalles of the Co¬ 
lumbia. It is not beyond criticism, but there is a vigor 
aud dash about the style that charms us in spite of all. 

THE POET’S JOURNAL. By Bayard Taylor. In the 
poems forming the first portion of this volume, and 
from which it derives its title, few readers not wholly 
unacquainted with the personal history of Mr. Taylor 
will fail to recognize what maybe presumed to be a fair 
transcript of their author’s past, so far, at least, as the 
poetic side of his life is concerned. Melodious and 
smooth in versification, and almost faultless in finish, 
they nevertheless lack that warmth of passion which is 
the life of all heart histories, and without which the 
poetry of love, sorrow, and happiness has few attractions 
for any but those metaphysical sentimentalists who find 
in the transceudeutal effusions of the German muse their 
model of poetic excellence. However, where Mr. Taylor 
is not seemingly overborne by the influence of a foreign 
literature, he presents us with many fine passages, and 
even with whole poems, worthy of a high place in our 
imaginative literature. 




OiTR Embellishments for February Number. —“The 
Duet,” an admirable engraving, as all our subscribers 
will pronounce it; and an excellent story will be found 
illustrative of it. It is seldom that eleven figures in a 
picture are so distinctively made out, and yet each figure 
has an individuality about it that is unmistakable. 

Our Fashion-plate—well! our Fashion-plates require 
nothing said about them ; they are a specialty of Godey, 
and are now recognized as the only true exponent of the 
fashions. We feel proud of them ; proud because ours 
is the only magazine in this country that surpasses tho.se 
of England aud France. In this country no attempt at 
imitating them has yet been made. 

“Chair Seat.” This-pattern is worked on canvas. 
The small pattern in the corner has no connection with 
the seat. 

“ The New Sewing-Machine” will appear in our March 
number. 

Mixed Jot. —We are receiving more subscribers now 
than we ever did any previous year that we have been 
in business ; this is joy unmixed. Now comes the mix. 
We shall have to pay nearly all we receive to the paper- 
makers ; but—and here comes the inevitable but—we 
think we do not fare the worst. We deal with a firm 
that think that they have souls to be saved, and do not 
take the advantage of the combination, for combination it 
is in some respects ; for we are informed that many of the 
Eastern dealers, who have no souls, have a year’s stock 
on hand, and are grinding the publishers to the utmost 
extent. We hope these men will be marked for a future 
time. We do not wish them eventually to return to 
that condition from which their stock is formed—rags! 
for we have a more forgiving disposition. 

Five Copies for $8.—We have no such clubs, and will 
not send even under the old terms five copies for $8. 
Wo publish our terms, aud whatever they are we abide 
by them, and any attempt to make us swerve from them 
is in vain. 


Panic in Paper. —The rise we make of club subscri¬ 
bers to $2 a copy will not begin to pay us, but we do not 
increase more in hopes that before long the price of 
paper may decrease. It is now about 100 per cent, above 
what it was when we issued our December number, and 
still gqiug up. The small amount we have increased is 
but a trifle compared to that of the daily papers. They 
have raised 50 per cent. Papers formerly issued at two 
cents are now sold at three. This will pay ; but our 
rise is very small. Could we raise our price 50 per 
cent., we would smile at the rise of paper. Our present 
prices will be found on the cover of this number, and 
these terms we cannot depart from. We annex an arti¬ 
cle from the Baltimore Americ.an :— 

“At the present price of printing paper the subscribers 
to newspapers are scarcely paying more for their printed 
sheets than the prime cost of the white paper on wliich 
they are printed. The advance in price in the last ten 
days is fully twenty-five per cent., or nearly one dollar 
per ream on the paper used by the American. But this 
is not all. We are threatened with a still further ad¬ 
vance, and the probability is that the white sheet will 
soon cost more than the subscriber pays for the printed 
sheet. This condition of aflairs cannot, of cour.se, be 
sustained by the pres.s, and we look to a very general 
advance in the charge to subscribers and agents for their 
papers. Some of the Northern papers have already ad¬ 
vanced from two to three cents per copy, and the New 
York dailies are said to be discussing the impeiative 
necessity of an advance.” 

Since the above was written, the prices of the New 
York dailies have been advanced from two to three cents. 

“This increase in the cost of paper is said to be mainly 
caused by the fact that the government contractors are 
u.sing rags in the manufacture of blankets and cloth for 
the army, producing the article called ‘shoddy.’ They 
have bought up all the stock in tlie market, and will in 
due time force upon the government this miserable sub¬ 
stitute for cloth. Another cause of the advance is the 
government tax on paper, and all the chemicals used in 
its manufacture. 

“There is probably no species of business so heavily 
taxed as the newspaper proprietor. He is requited to 
pay ail these combined taxes on the paper manufacture, 
has an additional tax of three per cent, on all the adver¬ 
tisements in his paper, aud pays the tax on all other 
material used in his business. Then his income, if any 
should bo left, is taxed, and, unless he advances the 
price to be paid by his readers—which will be light to 
them—the probability is that he will at least escape the 
tax on incomes.” 

The American Puzzle was sent us for a notice in 
our December number ; it is just in time for February. 
When will people learn that our immense editions re¬ 
quire us to be out and stirring early ? Well, the Ameri¬ 
can Puzzle is a very ingenious matter, aud will well 
repay a patient study. It is ingeniou.s, and is somewhat 
like the old Chinese puzzles, so rife with us some years 
since. The inventor, J. M. Mueller, Detroit, Michigan, 
did not mention the price, but we presume it can be had 
on application to him. 

Seasonable Conundrums:— 

By what female name would a hen object to be called ? 
—Addle-laid (Adelaide). 

What part of India resembles another part!—The one 
that’s Simla. 

When is an artist like a cook ?—When he’s drawing a 
little duck. 

On what food should a prizefighter train?—Mussels. 

Why are the wearers of moustaches and boards the 
most modest men in society ?—Because they are the least 
bare-faced. 

A Question for Coroners.—Must a man have “wound 
himself up to a pitch,” before jumping off Waterloo 
Bridge? 
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OUE MUSICAL COLUMIf. 

A MONTH ago and we were hopeful at the prospect of a 
protracted opera season, hut we have given up now. 
Two or three indifferent performances by troupes that 
come here to make good their losses in other cities are 
all that we dare expect. Will the time ever come that 
the plans and purposes for which the Academy was 
built—to establish a resident opera, with a school for 
the education of home talent—shall bo realized? While 
we await a reply we walk down to that cosy little Opera 
House iu Eleventh Street, where Carncross & Dixey put 
everybody in a good humor with their burlesques aud 
exaggerations. Here we see scenes from Trovatore, and 
Concerts d la Musard in a style that would astonish 
Verdi and make Jullien roar. Of one thing we are 
satisfied—that burnt cork and broad caricature are not 
of necessity a drawback to good music. 

New Sheet Music for the Piano. Horace Waters, New 
York, publishes President Lincoln’s Grand March, by 
Helmsmuller, embellished with the best likeness of the 
President we have seen, 50 cents. Music Box Galop, by 
Heriug, beautiful composition, seven pages, 35 cents. 
L’Etoile de la Mer, fine valse, 35. Hillside Polka Quick¬ 
step, very pretty, 35. Volunteer’s Polka, by Goldbeck, 
25. New Katy Did Schottische, 25. Also the following 
three pieces by Baker, as played at Laura Keene’s Thea¬ 
tre : Love Waltz, Seven Sons’ Galop, played in the popu¬ 
lar burlesque, and Laura Keene Waltz. Each 35 cents, 
or the three for $1. 

Mr. Waters also issues the following songs and bal¬ 
lads, each 25 cents: Fond Mother, thou art Failing Now. 
Pleasant Words for All, pretty song and chorus, by 
Roberts. Shall we Know Each Other There? Como 
Sing with Me, song and chorus. Flora Lyle, and Mo¬ 
ther’s Love is true, two sweet songs by Keller, sung by 
Bryant’s Min.strels. Was my Brother in the Battle? 
Jenny’s Coming o’er the Green, No Home, no Home, 
Slumber, my Darling, and 1 Will be true to Thee, five 
of the latest songs by Foster, author of Gentle Annie and 
other popular melodies. 

Prof. Grobe’s latest compositions comprise Variations 
of No One to Love, ten pages, 50 cents. HimmePs noble 
Battle Prayer, transcribed, 50. Variations of Foster’s 
Fairy Belle, 50. ALso the following easy pieces, at 25 
cents each; Gideon’s Polka, New York Mazourka, So¬ 
merset Schottische, Banjo Polka, Kreutzer Minuet, Bat¬ 
tle of Winchester, and Airs of the 16th, 17th, and ISth 
Centuries. 

The Skating Quadrille is a fine seasonable composition 
by Vaas, ornamented with handsome moonlight skating 
scene, 50. Snowflake Polka is another piece for the sea¬ 
son, and very pretty, 25. Still another fine seasonable 
composition is the Skating Polka, by Franz Staab, 25. 
Volunteer’s Quickstep is a fine ea.sy piece by F. Karl, 
author of our music in this number, 25. The Lafner, 
beautiful waltz by Otto, 25. Fairy Polka Redowa, pleas¬ 
ing’, graceful piece by Vaas, 25. Schreiber’s Baud Drum 
Polka, capital composition, played by many of the mili¬ 
tary bands, 25. The last five 25 cent pieces we can send 
for $1, and they are all very pretty. 

New Music by the Editor. —We have published new 
editions of the following songs: Beautiful Valley (third 
edition iu a few weeks). Poor Ben the Piper (seventh 
edition). 0 Lady, Touch those Chords Again. The 
Minstrel’s Grave; and The Passing Bell, or Home Re¬ 
turning from the Wars. Price 25 cents each, or we will 
send the five to any address for $1. 

Orders for any of the foregoing carefully attended to. 


and the music mailed promptly and carefully. Address 
the Musical Editor, at Philadelphia, 

J. Starr Holloway. 

Fitzgerald’s City Item. —The New Year commenced 
the thirty-third volume and sixteenth year of this valu¬ 
able family journal, and we are glad to see in its inte¬ 
resting columns renewed proofs of its popularity and 
prosperity. It deserves its long success. Its political 
course is eminently national and independent. In re¬ 
gard to the business interests of Philadelphia it has 
shown enterprise and integrity, which entitle it to the 
confidence of our merchants and manufacturers. As a 
literary journal the reputation of the City Item is unsur- 
pas.sed. Its novellettes and tales are admirable, its poetry 
is far above the ordinary average, and among its contri¬ 
butors are many writers of celebrity. Its criticisms on the 
drama aud the fine arts are intelligent and discriminat¬ 
ing. Iu wishing our contemporary a happy New Year 
our wishes ask no more than it well deserves, and we 
take pleasure in expressing this brief opinion of a jour¬ 
nal which has so long been an honor to the American 
Press. The City Item is published at 112 S. Third St., 
at two dollars a year. 

Notice to those who Send us Drafts or Checks.— 
Be particular, when you purchase a draft or check to 
send us, that the same has the proper stamp afllxed to it 
by the person from whom you procure it. 

Extracts from the Law. 

“ Stamps must be affixed to all documents by the party 
isstiing the same.” 

“The person using or affixing a stamp must write 
thereupon the initials of his name, and the date when 
used.” 

“The penalty for making, signing, or issuing any 
instrument, document, or paper of any kind without the 
same having thereon a stamp to denote the duty, is $50, 
and such a paper will be invalid and of no effect.” 

Any check on a bank, or sight draft, over $20 requires 
a two cent stamp ; $20 and under no stamp is required. 

Missing Numbers.— Those who do not receive a January 
number mu.st write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1S63, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1862 
never came lo hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only sup¬ 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
time. When you receive a February number, and the 
January number has not been received, then write. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the dilTerent styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $1 50. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundredsof fancy kinds of drawing, paint¬ 
ing, etc. etc. 

Loss OF December Numbers. —We have had many ap¬ 
plications for duplicate December numbers. We wish it 
understood that no fault lies with us. A large western 
mail was destroyed by fire that contained an immense 
quantity of our December issue intended for our sub¬ 
scribers. 
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HERE IS A CHANCE FOR SOME FAIR LADY. 

A bachelor’s THOUaHTS ABOUT MATRIMONY. 

Dear Mr. Godey; Your Lady’.s Book has so long sup¬ 
plied to me the place of a refined, agreeable, and enter¬ 
taining companion that I had scarce felt the forlornuess 
of bachelorhood until reminded of my miserable condi¬ 
tion by a recent visit to my friend Joe Hopkins, which, 
I must confess, has seriously disturbed my mental 
equilibrium. You see I am a bachelor, and Joe was my 
college chum and classmate. Well, Joe is married and 
settled in life, and as happy a man as the sun shines on. 
He declares matrimony to be the ultimatum of human 
happiness, the grand panacea for all ills, the last linger¬ 
ing remnant of paradise below. His wife is the sweetest 
thing in nature, the sum total of human excellence; no 
man ever so blessed in a companion as he ; in fact, his 
is the most felicitous union ever formed since Father 
Adam gave a rib to get his Eve. The dear creature is 
consulted on all matters of taste, propriety, and expe¬ 
diency, and everything is referred to her consideration 
as though she were an oracle. I don’t believe Joe has 
bought a hat since his marriage without her approval. 
He goes and comes at her bidding like a well-trained 
spaniel, and seems to delight in the service. All my 
persuasions to get him into the country for a little rus¬ 
tication were of no avail, because he could not leave 
“wide.” Well I wonder how I would like such matri¬ 
monial servitude? such absolute subjugation to petti- 
coated angel! But I suppose love’s silken chain is no 
more burdensome than the glossy ringlets that cluster 
about the fiice of a fair maiden, or the white plume that 
decks the head of the victorious general. 

The contemplation of Joe’s felicitous condition causes 
very uncomfortable sensations about my heart, and 
makes me almost willing to submit to the bondage of 
this mysterious matrimonial chain. But then what if 
the silkiness should vanish with the sweetness of the 
“honeymoon,” and I should hear the clank of iron and 
feel the irksomeness of perpetual bondage, from which 
no magistrate could release me ? That would be misery 
past endurance. To be sure, if my spouse had sense 
and skill, I never should feel the weight of chain nor 
hear the clank of bondage. But how could I secure 
such an one? The getting of a wife is such a hazardous 
undertaking, there is so much of the uncertainty and 
risk of the lottery about it that I am almost afraid to 
incur the risks and responsibilities. What if she should 
beguile mo with all the sweetness of a Desdemona until 
she had bound me fast, and then transform herself into 
a veritable shrew? What if to kisses and caresses 
should succeed frowns and repulses? All the horrors 
<yf old bachelorhood would be preferable to such a catas¬ 
trophe. If I could get the right kind of a wife—a woman 
with sense and soul, affection and emotion, intelligence 
and discretion—in whose judgment I could confide, and 
in the lovingness of whose nature I could repose; one 
whose sympathies would beat responsive to my own; 
and when a thrill of joy gladdened my heart, it would 
glow in her eye; when grief and trouble agitated my 
breast, it would quiver in her lip ; and when oppressed 
and dejected in spirit, I should hear words of encou¬ 
ragement in her gentle tones ; if such a wife were mine, 
there would not be a happier man in existence than I. 
I would like, too, that she should possess some origi¬ 
nality, some hidden resources of mind and character for 
varied circumstances to develop, so that I might discover 
occasionally new beauties and virtues. I would weary 
of a monotonous being, were she ever so good and sweet. 


Sameness, even though flavored with the essence of 
goodness, would sqpn become insipid. I want something 
more pungent, something of the flash and sparkle of 
spirit that can foam occasionally. I like a demonstrative 
nature that can give expression to the inner life, so that 
I may know when hopes elate, and when fears depress ; 
when the soul is stirred with joyful emotion, and wheu 
deep grief broods upon the spirit. I like the natural 
play of feeling, well regulated by amiability ; in short, 
I want a woman, modest, unaffected, and reflned, whose 
emotions spring spontaneous, like the song of birds; 
whoso conversation flows with graceful ease and lively 
interest; with a soul to appreciate the good and beauti¬ 
ful, and a hand and heart to will and do. If I could 
find such a woman, I would commit myself to the matri¬ 
monial noose in less than a week. “Would that Hea¬ 
ven had made me such a wife!” 

To Charitable Societies. —We hope a different plan 
will be practised than that of former years. For instance, 
a visitor will go into a house and find everything looking 
clean and somewhat comfortable; the inference is that 
no charity is wanting here, because the woman of the 
house happens to be tidy, and the children’s clothes 
whole, though, God help her 1 she has struggled hard 
aud worked late to make things look comfortable. The 
same visitor will enter another house, and find every¬ 
thing dirty ; children ragged, and the mother, perhaps, 
under the influence of liquor, but he doesn’t see it. She 
tells a lamentable story, and charity is bestowed with¬ 
out stint. The really poor, but modest woman is chary 
of her words, and her chance of help is small. “ Reform 
it altogether, I pray you.” 

“The Sketch-Book.” —A collection of easy landscape 
studies, drawn from nature by E. W. Holmes, 1711 Fil¬ 
bert Street, Philadelphia. We commend this series of 
sketches to all beginners. Mr. Holmes is a well-known 
drawing-master of this city, and would not publish 
anything but what would be useful to the student. 
There are fifteen sketches in the number now before us, 
and all admirably drawn. 

Extract from a letter:— 

Galena, III. 

I have again busied myself in renewing my old club; 
happy to find its price remains the same, although every 
other article has so increased in price. Mrs. R. 

Very glad you availed yourself of the present low 
prices. After the issuing of the February number, you 
will see that they are increased. 

Valentine Month. —This is the month when Valen¬ 
tines are sent. A most agreeable one to send us would 
be a $3 note, for one year’s subscription to the Lady’s 
Book. 

The Music in the Lady’s Book. —Various compli¬ 
mentary letters have been received upon our music. 
There is one advantage that our subscribers have. They 
receive the music in the Book long before the music 
publishers issue it. By the time it is in others’ hands, 
our friends are perfect in it. In fact, it is an “ old song” 
to them. 

Books by Mail. —We do not send books by mail—it 
costing us much more than we receive, and the books 
being lost, occasioning us a great deal of trouble. We 
mean bound books, published by others. 
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The Craig Microscope.— We furnish an engraving of 
the celebrated “Craig Microscope,” a description of 
which we published in our last November number. 
This is the only instrument of high power that requires 
no local adjustment, and can therefore be readily used 
by every one, even by children. It magnifies about 100 
diameters, or 10,000 times. As a Gift or a Present to a 
friend or child, it is excellent, being elegant, instructive, 



amusing, and cheap. The Microscope will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2 25 ; or, for $.3 00 
the Microscope and six mounted objects will be sent, 
postage paid. A box containing twelve diflferent mounted 
objects will bo sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt 
of$l 50. Address Hexry Craig, Homoeopathic College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Godey’s Needles. —It will be seen by the advertise¬ 
ment on our cover that these useful little articles have 
advanced in price. The increased duty and premium on 
exchange, now nearly 50 per cent., and the premium on 
gold to pay duties, have obliged us to Increase the price 
to 30 cents per 100, including, of course, the case that 
contains them. 

Dec. 1862. 

Dear Sir : I must be exceedingly poor when I have 
decided to do without your Book. I take it to endeavor 
to become a judicious economist. Believe me, you have 
no greater devotee than myself, Mrs. S., Maryland. 

17* 


Canada West. 

Mr. Godey—Dear Sir; 1 have succeeded in getting a 
club for your truly valuable book. I am, dear sir, fond 
of your book, and most happy to recommend it to my 
acquaintances. It has been taken in our family for the 
last year. Its moral purity and ennobling sentiments 
make it worthy a place in every family. I wish you 
increased prosperity. B. 

To Color Photographs. —A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartes de visile and photograph, etc., $3 25. 

There has been ofirered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ob¬ 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring Avith these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visile of 
all distinguished persons. 

The Fashion Editor desires us to say that she receives 
orders from those who are subscribers and those who 
are not; in fact, she never stops to inquire whether they 
are or are not subscribers to the Lady’s Book. 

Letter from an editor:— 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 8th came duly to hand, 

and 1 hasten to reply. My P. 0. address is-; and 

I already get your valuable magazine in exchange. 
Could you witness the effect of the intelligence of the 
receipt of Godey on our better half, you would rest 
as.sured that it is one of the “indispensables” of our 
household. Hoping that we may ever receive your 
valuable magazine in exchange, I remain, with due 
respects, Yery truly yours, D. F. S. 

“Husks.”— We are glad, though not surprised to find 
that this story is creating a great sensation. In answer 
to the editor of the Madison Herald, and the same answer 
will do for all others, the story is copyrighted, and can¬ 
not bo copied. 

“I KNOW I am a perfect bear in my manners,” said a 
young farmer to his sweetheart. 

“No, indeed, John; you have never hugged me yet. 
You are more sheep than bear.” 

Parents have Much to Answer for. —At one of our 
dancing-schools for j uveniles one of them was overheard 
to say to another: “My ma allows me to speak to you 
here, but I mustn’t anywhere else. You all try to imi¬ 
tate me, and you do in some things ; but my dresses you 
cannot imitate, as they are made in Paris.” When this 
child grows older, will she not remember the parental 
instructions of her youth ? 

The above memorandum was made ten years since. 
We came across it recently, and now state that the fa¬ 
ther of the child above referred to failed, took to bad 
habits, and soon died. The family is now very poor. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book. — Po.stage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re¬ 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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Barnum Outdone.— a Berlin letter tells the following 
amusing story of a hoax:— 

“ I cannot conclude the present letter without men* 
tioning a little incident that occurred here in the course 
of the present week, and in which some ingenious rogue 
has verily out-Barnumed Barnum. A member of the 
company of players atCallenbach’s Theatre was to have 
a benefit night, and the question was how to get to¬ 
gether a good audience, as the usual attendance at that 
place of amusement, even if doubled, would produce far 
too slender a sum to satisfy the expectations of a benefit 
night. Accordingly, some days before the memorable 
evening, there appeared in all the Berlin papers an ad¬ 
vertisement to the following effect: ‘ A gentleman, who 
has a niece and ward possessing a disposable property 
of 15,000 thalers, together with a mercantile establish¬ 
ment, desires to find a young man who would be able to 
manage the business and become the husband of the 
young lady. The possession of property or other quali¬ 
fications is no object. Apply to-.’ Hundreds upon 

hundreds of letters poured in, in reply to this adver¬ 
tisement. On the morning of the benefit day each person 
who had sent a reply received'the following note: ‘ The 
most important point is, of course, that you should like 
one another. I and my niece are going to Callenbach’s 
Theatre this evening, and you can just drop in upon us 
in box No. 1.’ Of course the theatre was crammed. All 
the boxes, all the best-paying places in the house, were 
filled early in the evening by a mostly male public, got 
up in a style which is seldom seen at the Eoyal Opera 
itself. Glasses were levelled on all sides in the direc¬ 
tion of box No. 1, and eyes were strained to catch the 
first glimpse of the niece when she should appear in 
company with the uncle. But uncles are proverbially 
‘ wicked old men and in the present case neither uncle 
nor niece was to bo found, and the disconsolate lovers— 
of a fortune—were left to clear up the mystery as best 
they could. The theatre has not had such an audience 
for years, and of course the chief person concerned reaped 
a rich harvest by the trick.” 

Club of $10. 

Your Lady’s Book has afforded us go much pleasure for 
the last two years that I have found very little trouble 
in making up a club. Miss H., Ohio. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only ac¬ 
countable to those who remit directly to us. We have 
no agents that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent 
to the publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Put up the Names.— Why don’t all the railroad sta¬ 
tions in this country follow the English practice, and 
have the name of each distinctly and conspicuously put 
up for the information of passing travellers? In New 
England the fashion is common, but not in Now York, 
Pennsylvania, and some of the Western States. Why 
do the latter neglect such a convenience ? Is every stop¬ 
ping place supposed to be so well known to strangers 
that exhibiting its name might be a superfluous accom¬ 
modation? What complacency 1 Or is the accommo¬ 
dation of strangers a matter of no consequence? What 
a business idea! Reform it altogether, gentlemen. Put 
up the names—put up the names I 

A COUNTRY editor, speaking of a blind sawyer, says: 

Although he can’t see, he can saw." 


Mackinac, Mich. 

Dear Sir : Would you like to know the mode of con¬ 
veyance by which the Lady’s Book reaches these almost 
Arctic Regions ? It is by dog-teams. From Saginaw to 
this place, a distance of over two hundred miles, our 
mail matter, in the winter season, is brought to us on 
men’s backs, and dog-teams. We have a weekly mail; 
and each weekly party consists of two men and three 
dogs, with a long traine de glisse, to which the latter 
are harnessed. This traine is generally made of an oak 
board two or three-eighths of an inch thick, about a foot 
wide, and eight or ten feet long, with the forward part 
nicely turned up. On this are strapped mail-bags, and 
the provisions for the men and dogs. This would 
sound strange to those who live in well-improved parts 
of the country. Yesterday the thermometer ranged 
between four and twenty degrees below zero ; and this 
morning it stood twenty-four degrees below. The ice in 
these straits, and Lake Huron in this vicinity, is from 
eighteen to twenty-eight inches thick; no sign of ai^ 
early opening of navigation. 

I hear that your subscribers at this place are much 
pleased with the Lady’s Book. A. H. 

We commend the following to the publisher who gives 
place to the remarkable sayings of children:— 

On the Irreverent Use of the Bible.— The intro¬ 
duction of God’s Holy Word, when accompanied by a 
light and trifling remark, is a palpable abuse of its 
sacred truths. And can any language be too severe, in 
reprehension of conduct so repulsive, which is not only 
an offence to all Christian principles, but a gross insult 
to the Almighty? And those persons who value not 
the Holy Scriptures for the blessed Gospel which they 
contain, would do well to reflect upon the remark of a 
celebrated author, whom the world hath styled “ a 
Colossus of literature,” that “A jest drawn from the 
Bible is the most vidgar^ because the easiest of all jests. ” 
Thus considered, even in a worldly point, it is conduct 
so perfectly low, that no gentleman would be guilty of 
such coarse profanity, which proves at once a deficiency 
of intelligence and common sense. 

“Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 
To whom God has granted grace; 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 

To lift the latch, and force the way. 

And better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 

A Rule That Doesn’t Work Both Wats.— A mail has 
been burnt somewhere. Well, we are asked with the 
utmost nonchalance to supply the numbers lost therein. 
We do so. A steamer is sunk carrying the mail. We 
are again asked to supply the deficiency. We do so. 
When money is mailed to us, and a mail car is burnt, or 
the money lost, or a steamer sunk, we are asked to sus¬ 
tain the loss. Really the rule should be established 
that we are free somewhere. If we were not obliged to 
furnish numbers lo.st, we could sustain the loss by mail, 
or vice versa. Fix it as you please, we are content; 
but don’t let all losses fall on our shoulders. Sometimes 
a person in California will send a letter containing $10 
by express. It is delivered to us with a charge of $3 
upon it, when the same by mail would only cost ten 
cents. We are asked to supply the deficiency. Do wo 
do it? That question will be answered only on appli¬ 
cation at our ofiice. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE. 



{Dravm by Samuel Sloan, Architect^ Philadelphia.) 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 



SECOND FLOOR. 


{For description of Ground Plan, see next page.) 


FLOOR. 
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First Floor .—A butler’s pantry, B kitchen, C sink, I) 
lobby, E dining-room, F library, G vestibule, H ball, 
I drawing-room. 

Second Floor .—J chamber, K chamber, L hall, M 
chamber. 


opportunity is given to a cultivation of the noble art of 
design, wheth-er as applied to utility or ornament. 

It is obvious to remark that the hand of many an 
amateur artist will readily be able to form the oval 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 

AKT IN SPORT. 

An almost endless source of amusement, combining at 
the same time a considerable amount of instruction, may 
be obtained in the following manner; Take a card or 
piece of pasteboard, or even stiff paper, such as cartridge 
paper, and draw upon it the form of an egg—an oval in 
outline. The dimensions of the oval are immaterial, 
and the experimenter may suit his own fancy in this 
respect. With a stout needle, or tracing point, prick 
quite through th« outline, for the purposes of tracing. 
Some of our readers may be uuacquainted with the mode 
of tracing an outline, and it maybe advisable to particu¬ 
larize one method among many. Having pricked out 
the oval upon the card, get a little red or black lead, 
powdered, and, placing the card upon a piece of draw¬ 
ing-paper—any white paper will, however, do—rub it 
over the pricked-out oval, which will be found to be 
transferi'ed to the white paper beneath, thus: 

The powder may be applied either with ^_, 

a piece of wool or wadding, or by means /* 
of a dry camel’s-hair pencil: care should / 
be taken not to lot the tracing-powder • '• 

.get beyond the edge of the pricked card, ! 

as in that case a soiled, dirty appearance \ / 

is given to the tracing. The pierced card \ / 

will serve, if carefully done, for hundreds 
of tracings, and it is obviously the best plan to take a 
little extra pains with that in the first instance. 

With this traced oval for a basis, any one with a very 
little skill will be able to form an infinite number of 
objects. 

The best drawing-tool will be found to be an ordinary 
black-lead pencil. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6 are very easy results, suggestive also 
of others. The rules of procedure are the same in all. 
Leaving the traced-out oval at first in its dotted form, 
with the pencil you draw a horizontal line, as the basis 
of your figure. Let this and the other lines, which serve 
.merely as the scaffolding of your figure, be done faintly 
•or in dots. Next, draw a lino through the centre of the 
oval and perpendicular to the first. These will insure 
your making the object square and properly balanced. 
After this you may draw lines parallel to the others ; but 
these are not so material, although they serve as guides. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Now the imagination and fancy may step in to produce 
forms having the oval for a foundation ; and not only is 
a very rational source of amusement opened out, but the 



without having recourse to the pierced card; but as this 
portion of our work is intended for all^ we have sug- 
Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 



gested the above mode as sure to succeed under every 
circumstance. 

Following the same plan in every particular, we sub¬ 
join some examples of what may be done with the 
square. 

Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 




The dotted lines (Figs. 7, 8) represent the traced or 
sketched square and plan lines ; the firmer lines sug¬ 
gest objects formed upon that figure. In the same way 
the thin square outline (Fig. 9) suggests the inner sketch 
of a church. 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T- S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, wo 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of the subscidbers and your own signa¬ 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out 

Embroidering Stamps.— We take pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing to the public that S. P. Borden still continues 
to manufacture his celebrated Premium Embroidery and 
Braiding Stamps. The stamps are in general use in the 
United States and Canadas, and have never failed to give 
.satisfaction to those who have them. Stamps from any 
design made to order. They are warranted to stamp on 
any material. Those engaged in any fancy business 
would do well to send for a few dozen. Send to S. P. 
Borden, Massilon, 0., or his agents, J. M. Pickering, 
No. 90, West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0.; Mrs. Sylvie 
Harrington, Potsdam, N. Y.; Miss Carrie P. Aydon, 
Wilmington, Del. ; Mrs. A. Brooks, 1208 Poplar St., 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. E. C. Borden, travelling agent. 
Inking cushion, pattern book, and full instructions with 
each order. Price $5 per dozen. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return po.stage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. A. C. W.—Sent materials for coat November 19th. 

Mrs. J. Y.—Sent patterns 20th. 

E. M. B.—Sent cloak 22d. 

Mrs. W. C. B. S.—Sent Richelieu 22d. 

Miss J. A. S.—Sent Chemise Russe 22d. 

Miss L. A. F.—Sent Marie Stuart hood 2oth. 

Mrs. M. K. P.—Sent hood 26th. 

F. Y. H.—Sent pattern for infant’s dresses 26th. 

Mrs. P. B. C.—Sent sleeve pattern 26th. 

Miss M. Q.—Sent patterns 26th. 


Mrs. S. A. C.—Sent cloak 28th. 

Mrs. B. D.—Sent articles 2Sth. 

W. R. M.—Sent Moresco 28th. 

Mrs. N. F. S.—Sent Moresco 29th. 

Mrs. C. P. L.—Sent Cambray 29th. 

Mrs. E.—Sent materials for slippers 29th. 

Mrs. 0. T. M.—Sent Phoebus 29th. 

M. D. K.—Sent chenille 29th. 

Miss L. A. W.—Sent patterns December 2d. 

Mrs. J. F. B.—Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. C. M.—Sent hair ring 4th. 

Mrs. D. C.—Sent hair breastpin 4th. 

Mrs. M. A. K.—Sent braiding .6th. 

Mrs. C. P. W.—Sent Moresco 5th. 

Mrs. M. W. M.—Sent Cambray 5th. 

Mrs. N. B. C.—Sent Cambray 5th. 

Mrs. T. R. C.—Sent embroidei’y pattern 5th. 

Miss M. B.—Sent wool 5th. 

Mrs. D. C.—Sent articles 6th. 

Mrs. T. A. H.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent furs, etc. 6th. 

Mrs. F. D. L.—Sent silk fringe 8th. 

Mrs. K. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Miss C. L.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Miss S. T. O.—We abominate the system of presents 
at marriages; they are productive of much mischief. 
We know a party in this city that issued on their cards 
“ No presents receivedand we approve of such an¬ 
nouncement. Many persons are invited to the ceremouy 
in the mere hope of receiving a present from them, it 
being understood that those who are invited to the cere¬ 
mony are expected to contribute. It is a most beggarly 
system. 

Miss V. R. T.—Several of our papers have annexed to 
the advertisements of marriages, “ No cards sent.” This 
is good. Many persons not receiving a card might sup¬ 
pose themselves slighted, but the annouucement ex¬ 
plains all. 

Mary T.—We should not like to ask such a question 
of the parties. We presume they are engaged, but we 
have not received any announcement of the fact. 

E. D. R.—In the December number for 1862 you will 
find it. 

A Subscriber.—Our receipt was to prevent and not re¬ 
move, and so it reads. There is nothing that can remove 
the marks as they now are. 

Mrs. S. H. C.—We do not see why calico dresses should 
not be as well made as those of a finer material. Surely 
we furnish trimming enough for any person to select 
from; and as for bonnets, it is left to the good taste of 
the wearer to have them fully trimmed or not, to suit 
their taste or their pocket. There is where the French 
women excel those of any other country. No matter 
what the material, the dress fits beautifully, and is 
trimmed tastefully. Your calico dress can be made after 
any of the patterns furnished by us, but, of course, not 
as fully trimmed. 

B. A. R.—^We cannot advise. We neither know the 
man or his circumstances. 

Miss E. L. A.—We cannot recommend anything to re¬ 
move freckles, and we have repeatedly said so. You 
cannot be an “old subscriber” to the Lady’s Book, or 
do not read it thoroughly, or you would have seen our 
remarks before on this subject. If you use any of the 
nostrums published, you do it at your own peril. 

S. V. 0.—Such an announcement was made by the so- 
called publishers, but unfortunately the magazine never 
was published. 
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C. M.—Do not hesitate a single moment. To miss 
doing a kind action is to miss doing a good one, and 
how do we know that the opportunity will ever come 
again ? Certainly that opportunity never can return. It 
has gone to the grave of time in this world, to he in¬ 
scribed on the great Day Book of another. 

Miss R. A. S.—You need not rise from your seat when 
the introduction takes place. 

B. R. K —According to your notion, the ark would not 
have held many crinolined ladies. 

M. y. A.—Before this reaches you, skating will proba¬ 
bly be over. The skates you mention we can procure in 
New York, but not here. Straps are used in addition to 
the fastenings you mention. 

Mrs. B. R.—Cannot tell how you can dispose of them 
here. No sale now for such articles. 

Mrs. B. R. A.—Yes! no more healthy exercise. Teach 
your children to ride if you can afford it. It is a useful 
and healthy exercise. As regards your daughter as a 
beginner, we would say, commence without the second 
horn. It is somewhat of a circus trick, yet still useful 
at a more advanced stage. 

Mrs. A. L. B.—Nurses in France all wear caps. 

E. A. B.—If it is a genuine Rubens, it would probably 
sell in London for $10,000. We doubt its genuineness. 

E. S. D.—We don’t purchase hair to make hair-orna¬ 
ments. This answer will do for about a dozen in¬ 
quirers. 

Miss E. R. G.—A lady of our acquaintance uses the 
following for her complexion: The last thing, before 
going to bed, she takes a wash rag saturated with warm 
water and well rubbed with castile soap. She then 
folds the rag in two, washes her face—but not applying 
the soaped side to the skin; added to this, she is an 
early riser, and takes plenty of exercise. 

Mrs. G. y. R. 0.—$2 a copy for every copy over two 
copies. That is, you can get three copies for $6, and 
every other copy after that is $2 a copy, until you reach 
the club of eleven for $20, and cheap enough at that. 

Miss H. A. S.—You will find it in December number. 
For your suggestion accept our thanks. 


Cljtmislru for fljr foimg. 


LESSON X.^ll.—{Gontinued.) 

538. Does the solution contain any metal ? Evaporate 
a few drops in succession over a spirit lamp, on the same 
spot of a piece of platinum foil. Then, increasing the 
temperature, heat the solid residue remaining to redness. 
Either there may or may not bo something evolved, 
according as the alkaline oxide under consideration may 
be combined with an acid, or the contrary ; but, at any 
rate, a non-volatile and fusible residue will remain, 
easily soluble in water; therefore the solution contains 
a metal, and the metal must be kaligenous. 

5.39. The compound of which of the kaligenous metals 
is it? Not of ammonium assuredly ; because the red heat 
(470) would have dissipated it. Lithium we put out of the 
field altogether on account of its extreme rarity. There¬ 
fore, we must be dealing with potassium or sodium, in 
some state of combination. 

540. The preceding remarks not only apply to solu¬ 
tions of potash and soda, but their salts. Were our re¬ 
searches limited to solution of simple potash or soda, or 
either of those in combination with carbonic acid, and, 
indeed, a few other acids, the test of reddened litmus- 


paper, or yellow turmeric paper, would be an additional 
proof of alkalinity.* 

541. It appears, then, we are dealing either with a 
compound of potassium or of sodium. 

542. Take a small portion of the metal sodium, cut it, 
and examine the cut surfaces. Remark the difierence of 
color between the metals: one is white, verging on blue; 
the other white, verging on yellow. Throw a little 
sodium on the surface of water ; the resulting decompo¬ 
sition is exceedingly violent, but combustion does not 
usually ensue. If, however, the sodium be prevented 
rolling about—for instance, if it be poured on the surface 
of some thick gum-water—then combustion ensues. 
Burn a little sodium in this way, and a little potassium 
in another vessel by its side; observe the difference in 
the first of the two resulting flames. Potassium burns 
with a pinkish flame—sodium with a yellow flame. 
The same remark applies to all the combinations of sodium 
and potassium, and serves as a means of distinguishing 
one from the other. Probably, you are familiar with the 
yellow tinge imparted to a common fire when table salt 
{chloride of sodium) is thrown upon it. Probably, too, 
with the ghastly yellow imparted by a lighted mixture 
of alcohol and common salt. If not, try the experiment 
in a dark room. This yellow tinge, more or less, is 
imparted to flame by all sodium combinations; but for 
chemical purposes, the best way of applying this flame 
test is by means of a thread, as described at 490. 

543. Treat the water in which sodium has been plunged, 
and which has become a solution of soda, exactly as we 
have directed for the water in which potassium has been 
immersed. Remark the general similarity of the two 
solutions—one containing potash, the other soda in 
solution. "We now have to distinguish these alkaline 
solutions from each other. 

544. Prepare aqueous solutions of soda and potash, 
either by the contact of sodium and potassium respec¬ 
tively with water, or by dissolving potash and soda. 
(It is as well to prepare the potash solution, not using 
liquor potassse, both in order to impress upon the mind 
a fact, and to generate potash and soda solutions of 
equal strength.) Divide each solution into three por¬ 
tions ; call the potash solutions ah e, and the soda solu¬ 
tions a' h' &. Let the solutions be rather dilute: say 1 
of potash (weight) to 20 of water. 

545. To a and a' respectively, add a saturated aqueous 
solution of tartaric acid. Put a and a' a.side for some 
hours; finally, it will be observed that crystals have 
formed in a, but none in a'. These crystals are bitartrate 
of potash ; in other words—cream of tartar—a somewhat 
insoluble body. This is one means of distinguishing 
soda from potash. 

546. To 5 and to &' add respectively a little bichloride 
of platinum. With 6 a yellow precipitate falls ; with b' 
none. Ammonia also produces this colored precipitate 
(340); but ammonia is already demonstrated absent. 
Hence we are dealing with potash. Hydro-jluo-silicio 
acid is also a test for potash. Add some aqueous solution 
of this acid (511) to c and c' respectively ; with c there is 
a precipitate, with c' none. There is one positive te.st 
for soda, namely, antimoniate of potash, which throw’s 
down crystals of antimoniate of soda. These tests are 
not only applicable to solutions of potash and soda, but 
to nearly all soluble compounds of potassium and 
sodium. 


* As the rule, these papers are a test for the pure 
alkalies, but the presence of carbonic acid, and some 
other weak acids, does not interfere with the result. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCEIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., hy ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. Eor the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders^ accompanied hy checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Ptchlisher will he account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Light tan-colored French poplin, braided with 
narrow black velvet, and trimmed with pinked rutiles 
o-f violet silk. The girdle is pointed in front, but at the 
back is merely a narrow band. Underskirt of fine cam¬ 
bric, trimmed with three rows of magic ruflling. Plain 
linen collar and cuffs, with shell and marquisite pin and 
sleeve buttons. Back and side combs, studded with 
coral. 

Fig. 2.—Lavender poplin dress, with black velvet 
figures. Black velvet buttons down the front of the 
dress. A quilling of alternate pieces of black and laven¬ 
der silk is placed at the edge of the skirt, and forms a 
rich side trimming on either side of the dress. The cor¬ 
sage and sleeves are trimmed to match. Fluted ruff and 
thick underslceves. White flush bonnet, trimmed with 
violet velvet, with inside trimming of scarlet geraniums. 

Fig. 3.—Black alpaca dress, with two gauffered ruffles 
on the edge of the skirt. Corsage, with square jockey at 
the back and fan front, richly trimmed with bine velvet, 
and made with very deep points. Sleeves trimmed to 
match. White quilted bonnet, trimmed with blue velvet 
in the Marie Stuart style. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of green changeable silk, 
trimmed on the skirt with bands of green silk, stitched 


on with white. Corsage with revers coat sleeves trimmed 
to match the skirt. Thick muslin set. Bonnet with 
white uncut velvet front, green velvet cap crown, point 
appMque cape, and trimmed with Marabout feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Dark cuir-colored alpaca, trimmed with nar¬ 
row black silk flounces and braided medallions. Corsage 
made with very deep points, both back and front, and 
braided revers. The sleeves are trimmed to suit the 
skirt. Linen collar and cuffs. Coral back and side 
combs. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

(/See engraving, page\\%.) 

Fig. 1.—Cuir-colored poplin dress, trimmed with quil¬ 
lings of porcelain blue ribbon. White felt hat, trimmed 
with black velvet and gay flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of buff merino, braided with black. 
Plaited white gimp and black velvet neck-tie. Oi’ay 
beaver maletot hat, with black velvet band and ends. 

Fig. 3.—Azurline blue quilting silk dress, with black 
velvet point and steel buckles. Standing collar, with 
black neck-tie. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

We have already announced to our readers the colors 
and styles for mantles, dresses, and bonnets for the pre¬ 
sent season, and but few novelties have appeared lately. 

It is evident that the tastes of our ladies incline towards 
simplicity for promenade toilet, subdued shades being 
decidedly la mode. But for carriage or evening costume, 
they are more extravagant than ever. 

Among the most elegant silks of the season, is a rich 
green, w'ith ostrich plumes in embossed velvet thrown 
gracefully over it. Others with a delicate silk embroid¬ 
ery resembling lace; others again with a pattern seem¬ 
ingly of velvet ribbon carelessly folded, yet forming a 
most beautiful design. On some of these elegant robes 
we .see the Grecian border woven in black velvet, one 
half yard in width. All these expensive dresses have 
the same designs reduced for trimming the corsage, 
sleeves, and sashes. 

The newest moirtl antiques are studded with velvet 
spots or figures. Others are striped or figured with 
satin ; but in our opinion, these figured ones do not 
compare in richness with the plain moirls which, being 
so elegant of themselves, require but little trimming. 

A new style of trimming is of leather, about three 
inches in width, with rows of steel or gilt knobs inserted 
at regular distances. The leather should either be a 
good match for the dress, or else a strong contrast. 

Leather bows are also worn for the neck. Of the 
leather points, which are now to be had of almost all 
colors, we have spoken in a previous Chat. 

The latest style of fringe is twisted cord, the lower 
part of each strand resembling a drop button. It is, as 
it were, a drop button continued up to a heading. We 
have seen this in three widths, the widest about four 
inches. 

Deep chenille fringe is al.so worn. We saw lately on 
Broadway two costumes made alike, one blue, and the 
other violet reps. A band of velvet was around the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt. The wearers had talmas to match 
trimmed with a deep black velvet, and below it a black 
chenille fringe. There were cords and tas.sels around the 
neck, which hung down behind. These costumes were 
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stylish, and pretty. Talmas and sacks, like the dross, 
are much worn, and generally trimmed with braiding, 
which is still in favor, aud likely to be, as it is easy, 
pleasant work, and does not require the patience and 
skill of ordinary embroidery. Arabesque patterns, exe¬ 
cuted with very heavy mohair braid, are the most 
fiishionable. We give in our fashion-plate some very 
pretty styles of braiding, intermixed with other trim¬ 
mings. Another very effective trimming, which can be 
arranged in a variety of styles, is insertions of black 
lace sewed over white ribbon, the exact width of the 
lace. We have seen some dresses with quilled velvet 
sewed on to give the appearance of a corsage or point, 
also on the skirt to imitate a sash. This is very pretty, 
and, of course, more economical. 

Many of the dresses are made with a swallow tail 
jockey at the back, aud very deep points in front. 

Another style of trimming is the crochet aud jet 
ornaments, now made in so many different styles. We 
see them graduated for the fronts of dresses, pocket 
pieces, bretelles, sashes, bows, and pyramidal ornaments 
for each breadtlv; and for the centre of the back, reach¬ 
ing almost to the waist, also for the sleeves. Velvet 
buttons, mixed with mother-of-pearl, steel, gilt and jet, 
are very fashionable. 

Braid, instead of being used as a binding for dresses, is 
now quilled and stitched in between the facings and the 
dress. It is decidedly prettier, and also a great protec¬ 
tion to the dress. Embroidery is also now used on 
dresses, aud the most elegant is steel beads in black 
velvet. This style is brilliantly effective, and, though 
expensive, will be much worn. 

The newest merinoes and cashmeres are printed to 
imitate braiding, aud, unless closely examined, the 
deception is complete. The designs are eii tablier in 
pyramids on each breadth, or in cordons round the 
skirt. 

There seems to be a tendency to shorten cloaks ; and 
Brodie’s “Spring Styles” will be quite short, though 
longer than the Sante en barque. We saw a very beau¬ 
tiful velvet talma with a deep bordering of feather 
trimming, which was very stylish. One of the newest 
designs we have seen was trimmed with ribbons stitched 
on in “ true lover’s knots,” the flying ends also closely 
stitched down. A very large bow was in the centre of 
the back, and smaller ones all round the cloak. All 
cloak sleeves are now made with a seam from the elbow, 
and with a turned-up cuff. The collars are small, and, 
in some instances, stand up like a gentleman’s shirt 
collar. 

Narrow bands of sable, mink, and chinchilla form a 
beautiful bordering for the blue drap de velours mantles. 
They are also handsome for a promenade dress. Plush 
is much used both for bonnets and cloaks. 

Children’s coats and hats are frequently trimmed with 
for, and for that purpose the Siberian squirrel is gene¬ 
rally used. Half capes and small pointed collars are 
now taking the place of the large fur capes and talmas 
of last season. The collars are universally worn both 
by boys and girls. The squirrel lapped for large chil¬ 
dren, and the ermine for infants, are the favorite furs. 

Muffs are about the same size—they may be a trifle 
larger. We have noticed some very fanciful ones. A 
white velvet, bordered with ermine on each end; an¬ 
other of white velvet, with a Grecian border in Magenta 
woven on each edge; still another white one, with a 
brilliant plaid running through the centre of the muff; 


others of black velvet were studded with tiny spots in 
high colors. 

The present furore is for muslin bows aud scarfs, of 
which we spoke in our last Chat. The scarfs being more 
difficult to arrange, and not fitting the neck as neatly as 
a collar, the bows are generally preferred. We see 
large bows and small bows, wide bows aud narrow 
bows, long bows and short bows, bows plain and bows 
highly ornamented. The styles are so varied we can 
give but a faint idea of them. In general the bows are 
plain, the ends only being ornamented. Some have 
straight ends, others pointed, and the trimmings are 
medallions, tucks, Valenciennes insertions, and lace; 
also braiding, chain stitching, and rows of black velvet. 
Some of the bands are straight pieces one yard and a 
quarter long and a little over a finger wide, with 
hemmed sides aud trimmed ends. Others are double, 
the seam running down the centre, and graduated in 
width to the centre of the neck, and the ends pointed. 

There is no great variety in headdresses. Detached 
bouquets of flowers, or bows of velvet, have taken the 
place of wreaths. The largest tuft is on the centre of 
the forehead, and the others must be arranged to suit 
the dressing of the hair. When tastefully arranged, 
this coiffure is much more successful than the formal 
wreath. Nets are now only worn for simple toilet, the 
invisible ones being the most desirable. Knots or bows 
of ribbon over the forehead or at the side of the head is 
the prettiest coiffure for a young lady. 

The ornamental back and side combs which we have 
before noticed still continue very fashionable, and are 
more beautiful every day. The classical designs are in 
the best taste, most of them being of the Etruscan or 
Grecian styles. The hair should be arranged in a bow 
at the back and very low in the neck. The front can be 
either braided, rolled, or waved. 

Tortoise shell is being worked in much more elaborate 
designs than formerly. The bow combs are very taste¬ 
ful, and we see whole sets, consisting of combs, drc.ss 
aud sleeve-buttons, pins, earrings, and buckles to match, 
made of shell, ouyx, marquisite, and enamel. The rage 
at present is for initials, and we see a delicate Grecian 
border in gilt or shell, with a large gilt initial in the 
centre; the same design is in marquisite (a fine steel) 
on onyx. The sleeve-buttons are all made as in Fig. 1 
of our Fashion-plate, one large button, with the two 
small fastenings underneath. Initial buttons are made 
to order in ivory or colored bone; but the other styles 
are, we believe, all imported. The more expensive sets 
have the initials in diamonds; others have a black initial 
on a dead gold ground. We have seen a number of sets 
tastefully enamelled on copper, and set round with the 
tiniest of steel brilliants, which have the effect of dia¬ 
monds. 

Flowers are often imitated in the present style of 
jewelry, pansies, violets, and daisies being among the 
prettiest. Some of the pins are a single roseleaf, upon 
which a dewdrop is represented by a diamond. Onyx 
and pearl or onyx and marquisite combine beautifully. 
Fancy rings are also worn by ladies for the cravats 
worn with the standing collars. 

For our skating friends there is a new crochet cap, a 
turban with pompon and knit feather, something new 
. aud pretty, and equally suitable for children. The 
handsomest skating skirt we have seen is of silk, quilted 
with white in arabesque design, and those, with the 
warm woven or knit Garibaldi shirts, make an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty costume. Fashion. 






















SPRING DRESS. 



Dress of silver gray pongee, with a trimming half a yard deep, composed of box-plaited 
darker shade, sewed on slanting. The corsage, sash, and sleeves are trimmed to match. 
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{To Mrs. Louisa A. Ohamherlin^ Lebanon, N. H.) 
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WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY S LADY S BOOK. 

BY HENRY C. WORK. 

AUTHOR OF “KINGDOM COMING,” “NELLIE LOST AND FOUND,” ETC. 
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1. Sis-ter! sis-ter! don’t you remember The days when we were youag! 
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long, long days, with a light and a shade Like the pearls of a necklace strong- 
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THE DAYS WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. 





2 . 

Sister ! sister ! don’t yon remember 
The days when we were young? 

The homely house in the far, far away. 
Where the love of our childhood clung? 
There is naught to mark that sacred spot, 
Save now the beaten loam; 

Yet distant altars have we reared 
In the blessed name of home. 


3. 

Sister! sister! don’t you remember 
The days wlmn We were young ? 

The mates of c!iildhood—the friends of our youth— 
We companioned and loved among? 

Some are wand’ring far, and some in death 
Have closed their weary eyes ; 

But we rejoice in new-found friends. 

While we weep for broken ties. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, A.D., 1862 , by H. C. Work, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Northern 

District of Illinois. 














































































































































SPRING TRAVELLING COSTUME. 



Dress of mode-color summer poplin, with two rows of box-plaited ribbon sewed in waves Just 
above the hem or facing. Talma of the same material, and trimmed to match. Mode-color straw 
bonnet, trimmed with ribbon of the same color. The face trimming consists of blonde tabs and 
apple-green ribbon. 
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BEAIDING PATTERN. 



SPRING TRAVELLING DRESS FOR A CHILD. 



Dress of gray cashmere, braided with black velvet. Gray straw hat, trimmed with black 
velvet and a gray plume. Undressed kid gloves. 

18 * 
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FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 

(/See description^ Fashion department.') 
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THE GTJADIANA. 

[Trora the eetablishmenl of G. Bkodie, 51 Canal Street, New Tori. Drawn by L. T. VoiUT, from actual 

articles of costume.] 



This peculiarly neat and piquant toilet for the street is made in all shades of light cloth, 
adapted to the spring season. It will be observed that it is constructed with a gilet. The edges 
are trimmed with taffeta of the same shade of color as the cloth ; they are variously ornamented 
with braid-work, buttons, etc. For a lady of fine figure, especially, a more becoming style could 
scarcely be devised. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 



THE NINA HEADDRESS. 


{Front view.) 


{Back view.) 
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FAME FOE MAEKING. 





BABY’S BOOT EMBROIDERED IN SILK. 

(See descriptionj Work department.) 
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LADY’S WAISTBAND BAG. 

{See descriptionj Work dejiartment.) 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 


EMBROIDERIES FOR CHILDRENS’ CLOIHES. 










GODEY’S 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1863. 


A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

The deYelopment of taste and powers of exe¬ 
cution made evident in the display of English 
jewelry, to he found in the central division of 
the South Court, seem to us more than pro¬ 
portioned to the time which has elapsed since 
the former general competition of forces eleven 
years ago. No one would then have sustained 
for a moment the pretensions of our own chefs- 
d'oeuvre against those of the French jewellers, 
with Lemonnier (this time unrepresented) at 
their head; but now the position of things is 
somewhat changed. Not only is our exhibition 
of jewelry incomparably richer and more ex¬ 
tensive, but distinguished by greater novelty 
and more enticeable achievements in the art of 
setting. We can scarcely suppose our fanciful 
and ingenious neighbors have been idle of late : 
a double portion of applause is therefore due to 
the activity which has given us the vantage- 
ground in an unexpected quarter. 

In glancing at the contributions, honorable 
precedence is due to those of Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell. The most remarkable gems in this col¬ 
lection are the Nassuck and Arcot diamonds, be¬ 
longing to the Marquis of Westminster; a splen¬ 
did suite of diamonds and sapphires exhibited 
by permission of the Earl Dudley ; a remarkably 
fine ruby, a pierre chantillant, set in a tiara, the 
property of Mr. Holford; and a row of pearl 
beads, each worth j 6250. But even more ’at¬ 
tractive, in our eyes as ornaments, are a parure 
of diamonds intermingled with very large tur¬ 
quoises of perfect color ; another, very delicate, 
of brilliants and pale coral-tinted pearls; a 
bouquet of diamonds, consisting of full-blown 
rose, carnations, fuchsias, and other flowers, 
tied with a ribbon, and mounted on springs to 
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form a stomacher; various tiaras of excellent 
arabesque, star, and scroll patterns; and a 
dazzling bracelet, with emerald set diamond- 
wise in the centre. Among the smaller objects, 
which could only appear trifling in such a 
neighborhood, a brooch and earrings of small 
diamonds, each representing a leaf with pink 
coral berry adhering to it, and a mossrose-bud 
with leaves, also imitated in diamonds, the 
flower alone being shaped from pink topaz, are 
beautiful, and should not be passed unnoticed. 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have contributed to 
the exhibition, besides this fine display of 
mounted gems, a mill for cutting diamonds, 
where the process is explained by the superin¬ 
tendent of this branch of their business. It is, 
of course, well known that the diamond can 
only be cut by itself. The first step, then, with 
stones of ordinary size—for very large ones are 
not exposed to the possible danger of this pro¬ 
cess—is to set them in cement on the ends of 
two pieces of wood, and to grind them together 
by hand until something like the desired form 
is attained ; the diamond is afterwards em¬ 
bedded in soft metal, well secured by clamps, 
and subjected to the action of machinery brought 
to bear in this wise : A horizontal plate of soft 
iron, about twelve inches in diameter, well 
charged with diamond powder and oil, is set in 
rapid motion, performing upwards of 2000 revo¬ 
lutions per minute ; the stone, placed in con¬ 
tact with it at the proper angles, presents in 
due time the required number of facets, sixty- 
two in the case of a double-cut gem. This part 
of the work completed, the same process is 
continued with diminished use of diamond-pow¬ 
der until the surface is sufficiently polished. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the illus- 
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tration which different departments mutually 
afford, and we have drawn attention to this 
instance, believing that the exhibition of ma¬ 
chinery would become a source of greater 
pleasure to lady visitors if they viewed it—not 
per se as a whole, but sought out in it from time 
to time a practical knowledge of the processes 
which lead to the results that specially interest 
themselves. 

The privilege of exhibiting the Koh-i-noor, 
and the celebrated Lahore rubies, the property 
of her Majesty, renders the case of Messrs. 
Gerrard and Co. supremely attractive to the 
multitude : it is, of course, unrivalled in its 
display of precious stones. The three large 
uncut rubies, bearing Persian inscriptions, and 
set, in India fashion, with fine brilliant drops 
to form a necklace, now constitute the great 
subject of wonder, the Mountain of Light being 
familiar to the public eye, and somewhat reduced 
from its wondrous size by the further operation 
of cutting which it has lately undergone, and 
to which these marvellous rubies must also be 
subjected before they produce ther just effect. 
In juxtaposition with these are many fine ex¬ 
amples of our own more advantageous mode of 
displaying jewels: parures of diamonds mounted 
with emeralds, with sapphires, with pearls of 
divers colors ; diamonds arranged in scroll pat¬ 
tern for tiaras ; in festoons for necklaces ; dia¬ 
monds, in short, under every conjunction of 
circumstances, even representing a lion’s head 
with water, expressed by flexible brilliant pen¬ 
dants, flowing from the mouth, to be worn in the 
form of a brooch. 

The collection of first-class gems exhibited 
by Mr. Hancock, though rather less extensive 
than the two already mentioned, can scarcely 
be classed below them. Here, also, we find 
stones almost worth a king’s ransom, and the 
style of mounting is in each case so very well 
designed as to give a remarkably striking cha¬ 
racter to the ornaments. The most prominent 
decoration of the case is a complete suite of 
magnificent emeralds and diamonds. The dia¬ 
dem consists of a very open scroll framework 
in diamonds, within the interstices of which 
are nine solid pendent emeralds, increasing in 
size to the centre, and in their tremulous motion 
Hashing out each moment fresh effects of color. 
The necklace to match has also nine emerald 
ornaments, with light settings of diamonds and 
pear-shaped emerald drops. The brooch is of 
immense size, and is rivalled only by another, 
equally large, in which the centre stone is a 
sapphire of exquisite hue, a second having been 
found worthy to be a pendant to the first. These 


are surrounded by a broad arabesque open bor¬ 
der of diamonds of simple but most effective 
design, which forms a complete frame angular 
on the four sides. Mere verbal description fails 
to do justice to its beauty, as our readers will 
admit if they see for themselves. Near at hand 
are other valuable necklaces, emeralds again, 
but this time arranged with studied negligence 
in block fashion ; and fine opals with diamond 
entourage, and five large opal drops. Scarcely 
less precious than these dazzling jewels are a 
necklace, stomacher or comb, and head orna¬ 
ment of transparent stone intaglios with classi¬ 
cal setting: they are masterpieces of tlie modern 
antique. Among the more unpretending orna¬ 
ments, a brooch of the Louis XIV. style, with 
large pearl and pink coral coupled together, 
with drops, is worthy of admiration, as are 
likewise a n4glig4 brooch and earrings of dia¬ 
mond form, the centre a chessboaid pattern in 
turquoise and diamonds, with border of pearls, 
a diamond forming each angle. 

The ebony and bronze trophy of Mr. Emanuel, 
forming so very conspicuous and elegant an 
object in the nave, is scarcely less thronged 
with visitors than the three great collections 
already alluded to, although its contents are 
necessarily thrown somewhat in the shade by 
the excess of light elsewhere. The cheval de 
hataille in this instance is tlie emerald brooch 
mounted in diamonds, valued at £10,000. Pass¬ 
ing over a fine suite of opals and diamonds, for 
such things become almost common in our eyes 
when we have spent half an hour in the jewelry 
department, we may particularly refer to an 
effective diamond and pearl bracelet, with but¬ 
terfly clasp—the centre, pearl,, with diamond 
and emerald wings—and to the examples here 
put forth of Mr. Emanuel’s sp4cialit4 ornaments, 
made in a kind of pink ivory and gold, inlaid 
with different gems. This pink substance, 
closely resembling pale coral, is cut from a rare 
shell found in the West Indies, and is, from its 
hardness, susceptible of a high degree of polish, 
and of being very variously applied. 

By no means less noteworthy, though, from 
its position, less likely to obtain due recognition, 
is the case of Messrs. London and Ryder, to be 
sought for in the intricacies of the South Court. 
Here we find an opal which claims to be the 
finest in the building. It is not, we believe, 
the only one with such pretension ; but a more 
perfect specimen of the magic stone could 
scarcely be desired than the one in question, 
set as a brooch, with floral margin of brilliants, 
large emerald drop, and ruby button. Near it, 
a fine contrast in color, is a wonderful carbuncle. 
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forming a bracelet clasp, which we are well 
disposed to accept on its own showing as the 
finest in the world; and a singular heart-shaped 
pearl which once enriched a crucifix, very large, 
but more curious than beautiful. The style of 
a diamond tiara exhibited here, and copied from 
the antique, is excellent; and another of pearls, 
lightly set in the form of scallop-shells, with 
branches of pink coral between, is, to our own 
thinking, a really covetable adornment. There 
is also an exquisite bijou in the shape of a car¬ 
buncle watch with radii of small brilliants, 
suspended from chain and brooch en suite. Very 
delicate to our modern ideas, though barbaric 
to those of the Greeks, as developed in the col¬ 
lection of M. Castellani, is a bracelet of the 
lightest pink coral cut into small lily-shaped 
cup-flowers, with gold stamen tipped with mi¬ 
nute gems. This design is also to be met with 
elsewhere, as likewise the bracelet with revol¬ 
ving clasp pierced to display four small minia¬ 
tures or photographs, which, is somewhat of a 
novelty. To complete the attraction of this 
case, we have the Emperor of China’s sceptre 
taken at the sack of the Summer Palace, and 
an illustration of the art of diamond-setting 
afforded in the progress of a bracelet. First is 
given the rough design on a card (commonly 
called the working model) ; next, the tracing 
of the pattern in red lines on black wax, with 
the stones arranged on a section of it; the silver 
form prepared, mounted, and pierced to receive 
the brilliants; and, finally, the half bracelet 
completed. 

It is not a little pleasant, when due tribute 
has been paid to the gems par excellence^ and 
our every faculty seems dulled by their dazzling 
brightness, to pause before the collections of 
one or two exhibitors, who may be said to have 
quitted the beaten track in this art, and to have 
sought in its byways a field for their skill. If, 
for example, the visitor seeks out the standing 
of Mr. Phillips, its chastened coloring affords 
relief to the eye, whilst the character of its 
contents well repays curious inspection. A 
large division of this case is appropriated to the 
exhibition of Neapolitan coral, at present held 
in peculiar estimation as one of the most re¬ 
cherche styles of feminine ornament. Fashion 
has for once set her approving seal on what is 
intrinsically beautiful, and ladies whose pos¬ 
sessions are limited only by their desires will 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
power of substituting at will this simple yet 
finished style of ornament for others which 
bear more ostentatiously the impress of their 
value. Pink coral we have there before us in 


all its manifold varieties, from the delicate hue 
of the blush-rose to a deep tint of cerise, just 
falling short of the old-fashioned red of nursery 
associations, which is scarcely admitted to be 
kindred with these refined treasures of the 
deep. The value of each rough specimen as 
won from its rocky bed is dependent on size, 
form, freedom from flaws, unity of coloring, but 
above all, on the comparative paleness of its 
tints ; thus a parure consisting of tiara, brace¬ 
lets, neglige, brooch, etc., of the tenderest 
approach to pink must be regarded as the pride 
of the collection, though it would be less effec¬ 
tive for wear than others of warmer shade 
which surround it. The beauty of the carving, 
designed and executed by Italian skill, cannot 
be too highly praised. The brooches, bracelet, 
clasps, and other articles of that kind are gene¬ 
rally fashioned into beautiful bouquets with 
fruit forms sometimes mingled by the fanciful 
taste of the artist, who not seldom finds his 
inspiration in the material, and, by yielding 
to Nature’s suggestions, produces something 
worthy to become a model, if not exactly recog¬ 
nizable as an imitation. There are, of course, 
some examples of coral cameos; the favorite 
design of cherub’s head with wings, and a more 
appropriate one of sea nymphs at play, are well 
executed; but this style of workmanship ap¬ 
pears to be less in request than the groups of 
flowers. In the tiaras for the head, composed 
of branch coral variously arranged, the chief 
novelty we observed was the introduction of 
little berries or beads among the branches ; 
and in one instance a combination of white and 
red, which had a striking appearance. For the 
information of persons who, like ourselves, 
have had very inadequate notions of the value 
of such manufactured coral, we may mention 
that the price of the coronets ranges from £6 
to £30 ; and that the other articles constituting 
a complete suite would, if fine specimens, cost 
about £100. Turning from this division of Mr. 
Phillips’ case, we find in another some remark¬ 
able ornaments in antique styles, executed 
under his own superintendence. Unrivalled in 
its way is a cinque-cento bracelet, opal centre, 
with elaborate mounting of grotesque masks 
and many-tinted gems. It is en suite with a 
small tripod jewel-stand, originally designed 
for a snuff-box, but finally deemed worthy of 
more honorable office. In necklaces there are 
specimens of each one of the classical styles— 
Etruscan with scarabei; Greek with medallion 
female heads in English porcelain enamel; 
Egyptian, copied from the original found on a 
mummy, by permission of Lord Henry Scott; 
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and also a noticeable collection of Oriental 
onyxes with cinque-cento setting. Nor must 
we overlook a bracelet formed of a massive gold 
baud into which are introduced the beautiful 
green Brazilian beetles, which, by a peculiar 
process of drying, become hard and durable as 
stone. A variety of brooches, etc., with Roman, 
Greek, and Etruscan settings, complete this 
display of modern antiques. There may be a 
diversity of opinion as to the real value of such 
revivals applied to personal ornament; but the 
highest fashion of the day sanctions them, and, 
as works of art demanding research and careful 
study of detail in their workmanship, they are 
well worthy of examination. 

The old-established firm of Lambert and Co., 
well known as producers of fine church plate, 
have likewise been fortunate in opening out a 
new style of jewelry peculiar to themselves. 
They exhibit, besides mounted specimens, a 
case of crystals, within which the semblance of 
some brilliant bird or characteristic head of 
dog, horse, or stag is rendered with the colors 
and roundness of nature. This effect is gained 
by cutting into the reverse of the crystal an 
intaglio of the form and depth required, which 
is afterwards carefully colored. Only one artist, 
we believe, can as yet compass this difficult 
task to perfection. His designs are evidently 
studies after nature, so that persons who can 
afford expensive fancies might probably wear 
in this form the portrait of some individual 
favorite. This invention is adapted to pins, 
rings, and brooches. The price of an average¬ 
sized crystal intaglio, mounted, would vary 
from seven to ten pounds. 

Messrs. Howell and James make a fair show 
in this as in other departments. They exhibit 
a small suite of white Sidmouth pebbles with 
antique setting brightened with small beads of 
purple enamel; also some intaglios belonging 
to the Marquis of Breadalbane ; and a variety 
of jewelry in the ordinary styles without cha¬ 
racter enough to claim description. The novel¬ 
ties in Mr. Attenborough’s collection are gold 
ornaments of a large buttercup pattern, the 
open petals forming a shallow basin with central 
tuft in jewels ; but its best features are a dia¬ 
mond butterfly brooch and an emerald and 
diamond locket, with green enamel and diamond 
chain. Messrs. Widdowson and Veale present 
large coral cameos mounted in diamonds, ame¬ 
thysts, with brilliants inserted, etc.; Messrs. 
Angell a tasteful collection of average value, 
adapted to the requirements of ordinary pur¬ 
chasers. Colored enamel, beautiful but fragile, 
is very successfully applied as a background for | 


jewels by these exhibiters ; and we must direct 
attention to a geometrical-shaped reversible 
brooch, the central part of which turns on a 
swivel, and the mourning onyx and diamond 
give place in a second to some gayer device. 
This idea, susceptible of so many different modes 
of execution, will be rather attractive to ladies 
who are indifferent to variety for its own sake, 
and only desire in their ornaments the change 
of color which will adapt them to different 
dresses. 

Among the various representations of Scotch 
jewelry, those contributed by Messrs. Muirhead 
display native minerals in very attractive dress. 
A cairngorm brooch, in which the stone is sup¬ 
ported by diminutive stags’ heads and antlers 
in silver, is very well designed ; also a suite of 
the same stone mounted in gold inlaid with 
pebbles, imitative of the popular cinque-cento. 
Such memorials of tours in the north may now, 
if well chosen, have a value apart from that of 
association, which was formerly the only one 
we could attach to them. 


Foolish Thoughts. —We are apt to believe in 
Providence so long as we have our own way; 
but if things are awry, then we think, if there 
is a God, He is in heaven and not on earth. 
The cricket in the spring builds its little house 
in the meadow, and chirps for joy, because all 
is going so well with him. But when he hears 
the sound of the plough a few furrows off, and 
the thunder of the oxen’s tread, then the skies 
begin to look dark, and his heart fails him. 
The plough comes crunching along, and turns 
his dwelling bottom side up, and as he is rolling 
over and over without a home, his heart says, 
“Oh, the foundations of the world are destroyed, 
and everything is going to ruin!” But the 
husbandman, who walks behind his plow, sing¬ 
ing and whistling as he goes, does he think 
the foundations of the world are breaking up ? 
Why, he does not so much as know there was 
any house or cricket there. He thinks of the 
harvest that is to follow the track of the plough ; 
and the cricket, too, if he will but wait, will find 
a thousand blades of grass where there was but 
one before. We are all like the crickets. If 
anything happens to overthrow our plans, we 
think all is gone to ruin. 

A SMILE may be bright while the heart is sad. 
The rainbow is beautiful in the air, while be¬ 
neath is the moaning of the sea. ' 

Give a wise man health, and he will give 
himself everything else. 











V. 


THE EXPECTED LETTEE. 


BY A T GRAHAM. 
{Sp.e Plate.) 


“ Maggie, lass ! come in ! ’Tis too late for 
Roger to-day, and you are at the door all the 
day long.” . 

“Nay, only when the work is all done up, 
father. I can see Roger so much sooner, and 
my heart is heavy waiting for news.” 

“ You heard last month.” 

“Last month I Yes, early in May, and’tis 
now the last of June. 0, father, the days are 
long where the ocean rolls between Martin and 
me!” 

“ You think he will send for you soon, lass ?” 

“ If it were not for leaving you, I should say, 
I hope so. But when I think of you and Annie 
here—’ ’ And Maggie’s voice faltered as she bent 
over the babe in her arms. 

“ Well, well, we must get on as best we can. 
There, my iron is hot, and I must stop chat¬ 
tering.” 

The heavy clang of the falling hammer filled 
the blacksmith’s shop; but Maggie, who had 
been hushed to sleep by such music from her 
babyhood, mused, unheeding the clear, ringing 
sound. 

She was very pretty, this lowly heroine of 
mine, of the true English type, with rosy 
cheeks, and a complexion pure and white as 
ivory. She had dainty rows of white even 
teeth, which, with a pretty winsome mouth, 
made her smile very beautiful. Her brown, 
waving hair was the true chestnut, throwing 
back in the sunlight rays of golden threads as 
bright as those of the invader who brought 
them into sight. She was the eldest child of 
Mark Lee, the blacksmith of the pretty hamlet of 
Landsdale, and one of the belles of the village. 
Yet with the beaux of the whole neighborhood 
at her feet, Maggie’s constant heart had clung 
to the first love of her childhood—the manly 
wooer of her girlhood, Martin Hayes. Martin 
was her cousin by courtesy, the stepson of her 
aunt, and as handsome a young English boy as 
ever drove a plough, or made his bow at beau¬ 
ty’s shrine. It would have been a difficult 
matter for either of these young lovers to tell 
when they first loved. From the time when 
Martin, some five years old, was first permitted 
to hold his baby cousin in his arms, his life’s 
devotion was hers, and she gave him a sincere, 
earnest love in return. So as they grew to 
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maturity they learned how sad life must be to 
either were they parted, and, with the same 
trusting love that had submitted her baby 
steps to his sturdy little arm, Maggie gave her 
woman’s heart to his honest, manly care. 
They were very young when the blacksmith 
opened his large eyes wide at the love-story; 
but he gave them his hearty consent, only 
stipulating that Martin should have something 
wherewith to support a family before he took 
a wife. Now, as Martin was the eldest of nine 
children, and the son of a farmer not very well 
to do in life, this condition cost him many an 
anxious hour. His time was valuable to his 
father, so like a dutiful son he worked away, 
hoping for a turn of Fortune’s wheel until he 
came of age ; then, leaving two brothers to take 
his place, he bade adieu to Maggie, and emi¬ 
grated to America to win the right to claim his 
wife. 

Poor Maggie ! It was the beginning of sorrow 
for her when Martin pressed the farewell kiss 
upon her lips, with a promise to send for her 
as soon as the New World had given him a 
niche to place her in. The winter which fol¬ 
lowed his departure was a hard one, and the 
blacksmith’s wife died, leaving a baby only a 
week old to Maggie’s care. She had never had 
brother nor sister before, and this wee burden 
became to her tender heart a sore weight. 
She loved it passionately; but this very love 
added to her fear lest through her ignorance it 
should sicken, perhaps die. Mark watched 
with a father’s love over both, worried, too, 
lest Maggie should tire of her charge, or the 
babe suffer in such young, inexperienced hands. 
Yet, as the child grew older, and every steamer 
brought good news from Martin, the old light 
came back to Maggie’s eye, the smiles to her 
lips, the roses to her cheeks. Martin was in a 
pleasant situation in the large wholesale store 
of Symmes & Brother, of New York. He had 
entered into their employ as porter; but his 
honesty, intelligence, and good parts had made 
his services more valuable till he was admitted 
as confidential messenger of the connting-house, 
respected and trusted, with a salary that would 
soon warrant his sending for Maggie to join 
him in America. This was the news in his last 
letter, written just two years after his departure 
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from England, and Maggie sat in the doorway 
of the blacksmith’s shop musing over it all, 
thinking proudly of her Martin, tenderly of his 
love, regretfully of her father, and oh ! so anx¬ 
iously of the little sister on her knee. 

Sometimes raising her soft, dark eyes from 
Annie’s laughing face, she looked longingly 
down the sunny road, as if her very wishes 
could bring Roger’s red coat and gold-banded 
hat in sight. Roger was the Queen’s mail for 
Landsdale; and Roger was a boy lover of 
Maggie’s. He dearly loved to teaze her about 
the letters, certain that his reward for bringing 
one would be the sweetest dish of fruit and best 
glass of ale from Maggie’s cellar. The long 
summer afternoon was fast turning to twilight, 
and Maggie had determined to go in, thinking 
her hope and watching over for the day, when 
Annie, sitting up, clapped her hands to greet 
Roger’s pony as it came down the road on a full 
gallop. 

“ Roger ! Father ! He is coming !” 

Mark looked up, gave a little grunt of appro¬ 
val, and then resumed his hammering. 

“No letter for me, Roger?” said Maggie, 
half crying, as he made a feint of dashing past. 

“ Letter for you. Miss Maggie I Letter—for— 
you ? Why, now you mention it, I think there 
is a letter for you.” 

“ Quick ! Oh, Roger, how long you fumble in 
that bag ! Give it to me.” 

“ Can’t. It’s against orders to trust the mail 
out of our own hands. Ah!” and he slowly 
dismounted and stood leaning against a tree, 
just out of the reach of Maggie’s impatient 
hand. 

“Oh, Roger, give it to me !” 

“Miss Maggie Lee,” read the provoking 
Roger, “per Asia’s mail. America. Oh, pshaw! 
it can’t be for you. You have no beau away 
out there.” 

“ Oh, Roger, don’t teaze me 1 Come, give me 
the letter, and you shall have a draught of the 
old ale you like so well.” 

“ You are sure it is for you ?” he said, holding 
it out, and looking with mischievous eyes into 
her smiling face, lighted by the pleasant cer¬ 
tainty of her anxiously expected letter being 
there at last. 

“ Give the lass her letter,” said Mark, gruffly, 
looking up from his eternal hammering ; and, 
with a comic affectation of extreme terror, 
Roger tossed the letter into the baby’s lap, 
sprang upon his pony, and was off like a shot. 

There was a long, long silence. Annie had let 
the soft white eyelashes fall over her blue eyes ; 
the long shadows were falling round the house 


before Maggie raised her eyes from her letter. 
Then her father’s “W’ell, Maggie,” roused 
her. 

“He wants me to return in the Asia, father; 
or, if that is too soon, to write by her at what 
time I can come.” 

“ Well, Maggie,” for her voice had faltered 
and her eyes filled. 

“Oh, father! you—and—Annie—” 

“You expected it, Maggie. You are all 
ready.” 

“Yes; but—” 

“ But you think the little lassie and I will 
miss you. So we will, no doubt we will, for 
you’ve been a good girl, Maggie ; but I have 
been waiting for that letter to tell you a piece 
of news.” 

“ News ?” she looked up, wonderingly. 

“ I never would have placed a stepmother 
over you, Maggie, for you’ve been housekeeper 
and mother; but as you are to go away to—I 
pray and trust—a happy home, I am going to 
marry again.” 

“Yes—” she gasped, “yes—who?” 

“Mrs. Lawrence. She—” 

“Oh, father!” cried Maggie, joyfully. 

“You are willing to trust Annie and me to 
her?” 

“Annie would have died in the first month 
of her life if Mrs. Lawrence had not been so 
kind to her, and so willing to teach me. 0, 
father, she is so good, so gentle ! Oh you must 
be happy; only,” and she laid her head lov¬ 
ingly on her father’s arm, “she must not make 
you forget Maggie.” 

“ Nothing can make me forget Maggie. She 
has been too long the sunshine of my home for 
that,” said her father. “Write to Martin by 
the Asia that you will leave in the next steamer, 
for you must stay to the wedding, lass.” 

It was a quiet, happy wedding a few days 
later; and accompanied by her father, sister, 
and the new mother, Maggie went to Liverpool. 
The parting was sad; but that once over, the 
young girl would let none but happy, hopeful 
thoughts fill the hours of the long voyage across 
the Atlantic. She was going to Martin. Fifty 
times a day she looked into her little mirror to 
see if she was as fair as when Martin left her, 
and the little locket that contained his picture 
was consulted as often, with speculations as to 
where and how the past two years had changed 
him. An old Irish woman, who was on her way 
to join her “two gurls, shure, in Ameriky,” 
became Maggie’s especial friend and confidant; 
and many an hour was spent in telling her old 
friend of her true-hearted, manly lover. 
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You ’ll see him at the lauding; he ’ll meet 
me there. I’m sure he ’ll meet me, for I wrote 
by what steamer I would come.” 

At last the long, weary voyage was over, and 
the vessel arri ved at the port of New York. Mag¬ 
gie’s heart beat high; but she kept near her 
Irish friend, Mrs. Michaelhenny, watching from 
the deck for the face and form she was sure 
she could distinguish even in that confusing, 
crowded mass of human beings. Mrs. Michael- 
henny’s two “gurls,” Mary and Nora, the 
latter leaning on the arm of “John Murphy, 
my husband,” as she proudly introduced him, 
good-naturedly waited with the pretty English 
girl, cheering her with hope, as her heart grew 
heavy with long, weary waiting. The long 
day drew to a close ; four, five o’clock went by 
slowly, and all the passengers had left the 
vessel; the wharf was cleared of its bustling 
crowd, the heavily laden drays had rolled off 
with their burdens, hacks full of smiling friends 
had claimed their relations or visitors from the 
steamer and driven away, yet Martin did not 
come. 

“Come home with us the night,” urged 
Nora Murphy, “ and you ’ll have the clear day 
to-morrow to hunt him, sure. John ’ll show 
you the way, if you know the store.” 

“ Symmes & Brother,-Street,” said 

Maggie. 

“ Och ! Ain’t I working just forninst it, the 
other side of the street ? I ’ll take ye in the 
morning early. Come home now, honey; you 
are white as a sheet with the worry.” 

“ But I am strange to you,” faltered Maggie. 

“Never mind that,” said Nora, kindly; 
“you can stay the one night, at any rate. 
Perhaps he is extra busy, and can’t get off.” 

But poor Maggie could not admit that com¬ 
forting assurance. She felt sure that no trifle 
would keep Martin from meeting her at that 
time, and his employers, of whom she had had 
many accounts, were not, she was certain, the 
men to detain him. With a very anxious 
heart, she accepted the kindly offered hospi¬ 
tality of her new friends, passing a wakeful 
night full of sad forebodings. He must be sick ; 
perhaps, she shudderingly thought—dead. Oh 
for morning to see those who knew him I 

At last the long night was over, and she 
could start upon her expedition. John was her 
polite escort, and left her at the door of Symmes 
& Brother, promising to come over in a “wee 
bit” to see if she needed him again. 

Through the long store, filled with bales 
and boxes of merchandise, the trembling girl 
threaded her way, looking for some one to 


question. At last she reached the counting- 
house. A tall, handsome, rather over-dressed 
young man stepped down from his high stool 
to meet her, as she came timidly forward. Her 
neat, quiet dress and pale face, with the timid 
manner, gave her an air of interest, and he 
spoke to her courteously. 

“ You wish to see some one ?” 

“Martin Hayes, if you please, sir,” said ' 
Maggie, raising her eyes, almost imploringly. 

If she had struck him a heavy blow, the face 
of the clerk could not have grown whiter. His 
eyes fairly glared for a moment, as he repeated 
hoarsely: 

“ Martin Hayes!” 

With a new terror, as she marked this agita¬ 
tion, Maggie cried: 

“ Where is he ? He is not dead !” 

“What is the matter?” asked a gentleman, 
opening the door of a small private room lead¬ 
ing out of the large counting-house. “ Who is 
this woman ?” 

Maggie looked up. A kind, good face with 
the silvered hair of some sixty winters met 
her eye. He was good and gentle ; that was 
written on his face ; and she went as quickly as 
her trembling steps would take her to the new¬ 
comer. 

“ Martin Hayes ! Oh, sir, where is he ?” 

“I cannot tell you.” And the kind face 
grew stern and cold. “ Who are you ?” 

“Maggie Lee,” she said, simply. 

“And who,” he asked, half smiling, as he 
stepped back and took the seat at a desk in the 
little room, “ is Maggie Lee ?” 

“I have just come from England, sir, to 
Martin. We were to be married. . Oh tell me, 
sir, where to find him 1” 

“This is a bad business, a bad business,” 
said Mr. Symmes, shaking his head. “ There, 
sit down there. Poor child !” for Maggie’s 
white face was quivering with emotion. “I 
am sorry to say that Hayes has proved a bad 
fellow.” 

“ Martin !” cried Maggie, the quick indignant 
blood staining her cheek, as she sprang to her 
feet. 

“ Yes ; he has disappeared with five hundred 
dollars of our money in his pocket.” 

“ A thief! Oh, sir, it is impossible ! Martin, ^ 
my Martin a thief? It must be false !” She 
spoke hurriedly, with crimson cheeks and flash¬ 
ing eyes ; then, as she stood facing him, the 
old man’s face seemed to fade away dimly, the 
heavy whir of the steamer’s machinery sounded 
in her ears, and she fell fainting to the ground. 

“ Poor child ! poor girl!” and he raised her 
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gently, and placed her on a sofa. “This is a 
bad business.” 

Maggie soon regained her consciousness to 
look around the office with a bewildered face. 

“Lie still for a few minutes,” said Mr. 
Symmes. “ So Martin Hayes sent for you, 
did he?” 

For answer, Maggie put Martin’s last letter 
in his hand. It was a letter that made the old 
man pause and consider. Could the writer of 
such sentences be anything but an honorable 
man ? Such love, trust, and hope breathed in 
every line I He spoke with such noble, manly 
pride of his position of trust in the counting- 
house, so confidently of winning his way to still 
further advancement, with such grateful affec¬ 
tion of his employers—could this man be a 
thief! As he read, he recalled the many acts 
of noble honesty and manliness that had made 
him confide in Martin ; and, for the first time, 
there crept into his heart a doubt. The detec¬ 
tive police were in his employ, but had no 
trace of the culprit; could he escape them ? 

Maggie watched the varying emotions that 
crossed the frank, kindly face. 

“ Will you please tell me about it?” she said, 
as he placed the letter in her hand. 

“ Martin has already told you that he occu¬ 
pied the position of messenger for the counting- 
house. One of his duties was to carry money 
to the bank for deposit, and draw it out for use 
here. Some two weeks ago, I had a payment 
of five hundred dollars made late in the after¬ 
noon, and gave it to Martin with directions to 
carry it, as he went home, to pay to a man who 
lives quite near where he boarded. He took 
the note, and I find went where I directed. 
Finding the person out, he started in the direc¬ 
tion of my house ; since then we have no trace 
of him. The supposition is that he has left 
the city, probably disguised. He did not go to 
his boarding-house, and—and—really, my child, 

1 am afraid—yet how he could when he was 
expecting you—after writing such a letter as 
that—dear, dear ! it’s a bad business !” 

“He has been murdered! He never stole 
your money I He could not do it 1 Why, he 
is the soul of honesty. Oh, sir, I have known 
him since he was a little boy ; we have been 
like brother and sister, and—” and here the 
proud flush came to her face, and she sat up— 
“ I would stake my life on his honesty.” 

“ Then where is he ?” 

“ God only knows,” she said, sadly. 

At that moment a loud noise 'and bustle 
were heard in the store, and the door of the 
room was thrown violently open. Two men 


dragged in a pale, emaciated form with the cry, 
“Here he is! We found him in the street. 
Here he is, sir.” 

The prisoner shook himself free, and stood 
erect before Mr. Symmes. 

“ I was on my way here, sir—Maggie !” 

She had been looking with strained eyes at 
his pale, thin face, and in another moment was 
sobbing in his arms. 

“Oh, Martin! I knew you couldn’t do it. 
Tell him, Martin; tell him you are no thief I” 

“Thief!” 

How the angry blood crimsoned his face ! By 
this time the little room was filled with the 
men, and near the door, with pallid face, stood 
the clerk who had greeted Maggie as she en¬ 
tered the counting-house. 

Mr. Symmes had not yet spoken, but now 
he stood up. 

“ There is no one who will more gladly hear 
you prove your innocence than I will, Martin. 
Speak, man ! Stay, all of you. You all know 
the suspicion; stay and hear his defence.” 

With his arm still around Maggie, Martin 
spoke: 

“ I left the counting-house two weeks ago, 
yesterday, with a note for five hundred dollars 
in my pocket for Mr Walsh, to be paid him by 
Mr. Symmes’ orders. But one person in the 
store knew that I held this money. Stop that 
man !” and he pointed to the clerk, who was 
stealing across the room. The others looked 
at Mr. Symmes. 

“ Stop him !” he said shortly, and two others 
forced the clerk back to his old position. 

“ James Reeves was the man who saw me 
take the money, and heard the directions given. 
As I left Mr. Walsh’s door, I saw him watching 
me from the curbstone. He heard the servant 
tell me that Mr. Walsh had gone to Pliiladel- 
phia for a week. As I started to come back to 
Mr. Symmes’ house, for I was afraid to take 
the money home, I was attacked from behind, 
and struck senseless with a loaded cane. When 
I recovered my senses, I was in the house of a 
woman who had found me on the pavement, 
and had me taken in. I have been there deli¬ 
rious for two weeks. To-day is the first day I 
have been able to speak a coherent word, and 
I started to come here ; two of the porters, see¬ 
ing me coming, dragged me, like a culprit, to 
this room. Mr. Symmes, if you want an ac¬ 
count of your money, ask John Reeves where 
he dealt the last blow with the loaded cane he 
always carries.” 

One look at the miserable clerk was enough. 
With a cry, he threw himself before his em- 
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ployer, pouring out prayers for mercy with, a 
confused account of debt, poverty, embarrass¬ 
ment, and penitence. 

Of course Martin stood acquitted ; but the 
excitement which had borne him through this 
trying scene once over, he grew pale and faint 
again. Mr. Symmes insisted upon accompany¬ 
ing him to the little house he had prepared for 
Maggie, and giving away the bride in the 
wedding that followed instantly, leaving the 
pale invalid to the care of his loving little 
wife. 

John Reeves, the thief and would-be mur¬ 
derer, for he had supposed his blow fatal, was 
discharged, and left for parts unknown. 


BERTHA. 

BY BEATA. 

Dark-eyed Bertha sat alone 
By the silent, dim hearth-stone; 

No loved footstep now drew near, 

No cheerful greeting met her ear. 

Heaven help her, sister dear. 

Where are ye, oh, ye priceless dead, 
From my side forever fled ; 

Speechless, pale, beneath the pall. 
Hearing not, though loud I call? 

Said a voice, “ In heaven all.” 

Eaised she then her eyelids wet 
With the tears unshed as yet, 

Eaised them to the picture-frame 
Whence the pitying sentence came. 
Fanning hope’s exhausted flame. 

There a white dove stood above, 

Looking the sure type of love; 

On his portrait frame it stood, 

Pure and white as he was good. 

Looking as naught earthly could. 

“Tell me, oh, white dove,” she said, 

” Whence thou comest, holy shade ? 

Art thou not from regions far. 

High beyond each distant star?” 

Said the voice, “From heaven afar.” 

“ Canst thou ease my weary heart. 

Worn with watching—lone—apart? 
Longing—never more to see 
Those dear as vital breath to me. 

Living in eternity. 

“Parents, all too soon removed, 

Scarcely known, yet fondly loved ; 

She, who long their place supplied. 

Fair and grave, and tender-eyed, 

Eesting calmly by their side. 

“ He who died in early youth. 

Full of promise, strong in truth ; 

One who would the world explore. 

Came and went, then came no more. 
Gathered to that solemn shore. 


“He who lightened every care. 

Each burden lifted or would share; 
Brightest, fondest, and the last 
That binds me to the happier past, 

All the future overcast! 

“Tell me, 0 thou murhiuring dove. 

By all that’s dear to thee in love, 

Those my lips in vain recall, 

Shall I meet them, find them all?” 

Said the voice, “ In heaven all.” 

“Weep no more, the race is run. 

The battle fought, the victory won ; 

He who loved them hath said, 

‘Weep not for the faithful dead,’ 

The grave and death both conquered.” 

Slowly from a swelling throat. 

Dropped the bird each silvery note, 
Sinking then to Bertha’s breast. 

Sought and found a welcome rest, 

Singing ever of the blest. 

Bertha weeps no more alone, 

Mourning joys forever gone ; 

Now no more would she recall 
Silent voices 'neath the pall. 

Waiting to meet in heaven all. 


Earl'S^ Walking.— Walking, for young and 
active people, is by far the best exercise ; riding 
is good for the elderly, the middle aged and 
invalids. The abuse of these exercises consists 
in taking them when the system is exhausted, 
more or less, by previous fasting or mental 
labor. Some persons injudiciously attempt a 
long walk before breakfast, under the belief 
that it is conducive to health. Others will get 
up early to work three hours at some abstruse 
mental toil. The effect in both instances is the 
same ; it subtracts from the powers of exertion 
in the after part of the day. A short saunter, 
or some light reading before this meal, is the 
best indulgence of the kind; otherwise the 
waste occasioned by labor must be supplied by 
nourishment, and the breakfast will necessarily 
become a heavy meal, and the whole morning’s \ 
comfort sacrificed by a weight at the chest from 
imperfect digestion of food. These observations 
apply especially to elderly persons, who are 
prone to flatter themselves into the persuasion 
that they can use their mental or bodily powers 
in age as in youth. 

Reading. —The amusement of reading is 
among the greatest consolations of life ; it is 
the nurse of virtue, the upholder in adversity, 
the prop of independence, the support of a just 
pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions; 
it is the repeller of the scoff and the knave’s 
poison. 









THE WRONG HOUSE. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The strong family resemblance which each of 
the houses composing Brook Village bore to all 
of the others, often proved no less puzzling 
thau vexatious to such as were strangers in 
the place, when in pursuit of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, or persons with whom they wished 
to communicate in the way of business. Among 
the number who had successfully performed 
the feat in question, there being a total absence 
of knockers and door bells, those who came olF 
with unscathed knuckles, had reason to bless 
their stars. 

'The only domicile which possessed any claim 
to individuality was owned by Mr. Benjamin 
Sedley. This, however, was not owing to any 
difference in size or structure, as in both of 
these respects it was precisely similar to the 
others, and occupied its place with the same 
defiance of the laws of order and regularity. 
The distinction arose from the abundance of 
flowing vines of various descriptions, which, 
having overrun one end of the house, crept 
over the roof, spreading a profusion of foliage 
over the shining shingles, and hanging in 
many a rich and graceful festoon from the 
eaves.- Thus, whenever a stranger inquired 
foi* the house of Mr. Sedley, he needed only to 
be told that it was the one with the vines run¬ 
ning over it. Some, however, were so partic¬ 
ular as to give the additional information that 
the grass-plot, in front of the house, and the 
paths winding towards it in different directions 
were bordered with flowers, when peas and 
beans would have been altogether more profit¬ 
able, and that lots of rosebushes, in every nook 
and corner, stood ready with their thorns to 
lay hold of whatever garment that was so un¬ 
lucky as to come within their reach. 

But there would sometimes be added, “ Mr. 
Sedley is as easy as an old shoe. He knows 
that, aside from the income of his farm, he 
has enough to give him and his family a 
good living, and so he not only lets many an 
hour slip away reading a newspaper or some 
book which, ten to one, isn’t true, but lets 
Mabel have as many flowers as she wants. His 
wife is a great worker ; and sometimes it frets 
her a good deal to see him waste his time in 
that way, and to have their daughter out 
watering her flowers and clipping off the dead 
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leaves, when she might, like other girls of the 
village, be knitting socks to pay for her ribbons 
and laces.” 

It had long been the secret and fondly cher¬ 
ished wish of Mr. Sedley to have Mabel—who, 
of several children, had alone survived her 
infancy—when she should arrive at a suitable 
age, united in marriage to a young man by the 
name of Philip Inglis. Philip was the only 
child of a dear friend of Mr. Sedley long since 
deceased ; who, being several years older than 
he was, and possessing much force of character 
and a well balanced mind, had, in their earlier 
days, been to him his good genius. When 
they were both married, their friendship for 
each other, as is sometimes the case on enter¬ 
ing into this new relation, lost none of its 
warmth; and after a while, first in a laughing 
way, and afterwards more seriously, they used 
to speak of the marriage of their children as 
something which might be looked forward to 
as pleasant and desirable. 

Ultimately as Philip, who was six years older 
than Mabel, approached the period of adoles¬ 
cence, the two friends entered into a sort of 
compact to do what they could when the fitting 
time should arrive to bring about an event, 
which, on many accounts, it appeared to them 
would be an excellent match. But as their 
object was to promote the happiness of their 
children, as well as to gratify themselves, the 
agreement was not made without expressly 
premising that no coercion should be made use 
of to realize their wishes. 

Mr. Sedley might have thought less of this 
compact had it not formed the principal theme 
of conversation between them the last time 
that he and Mr. Inglis ever met. They parted 
in the evening at rather a late hour. The next 
morning Mr. Inglis started for the West, whence 
he never returned ; an illness contracted soon 
after his arrival having proved fatal. The 
promise thus consecrated by death assumed to 
the survivor an importance and a solemnity 
which made it still more binding. He had, 
however, abstained from making any mention 
of it, even to his wife, although by some in¬ 
advertent remark, made now and then, she 
shrewdly suspected that he had some one in 
his eye whom he would like for a son-in-law. 

The suspicion led her much oftener and more 
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seriously than she otherwise would have doue, 
to think on the subject of Mabel’s marriage as 
an event which, in the common course of things, 
would be likely to take place at no distant 
period. Hence, as was natural enough, the 
slight resentment occasioned by not being con¬ 
sulted relative to what she considered, to say 
the least, was of equal importance to her as to 
iher husband, rapidly assumed a graver aspect, 
till she finally believed herself an injured and 
slighted woman. 

Things were in this state when one day a 
neighbor, who had just returned from a visit 
to her friends in a distant town, came to the 
door as Mrs. Sedley was passing, and handed 
her a letter. It proved to be from an old 
schoolmate, and among much miscellaneous 
matter, interesting only to themselves, con¬ 
tained the following paragraph : — 

“By the way, I have been confidentially 
informed, and the information may be depended 
on as correct—that a certain gentleman, who 
at present is boarding with me, contemplates a 
visit to Brook Village ; not for the purpose of 
spying out the land, but, by personal inspection, 
to ascertain if the fame which has gone abroad 
concerning Miss Mabel Sedley’s personal charms 
—superior moral and intellectual qualities in¬ 
clusive-does not transcend the reality. You 
may expect him the twenty-fifth of January; 
and, knowing by experience that it is sometimes 
productive of much inconvenience to be taken 
by surprise, I thought I could do no less than 
to let you know. I am not at liberty to tell his 
name; but I think there can be no doubt but 
that you will like him.” 

In the mean time Mr. Sedley called at the 
post-office, and, as he expected, found an an¬ 
swer to a letter he had two or three days pre¬ 
viously sent to Philip Inglis, inviting him to 
Brook Village. Young Inglis, who had only a 
few weeks since returned from Europe, where 
he had for the most part resided since the 
death of his father, accepted Mr. Sedley’s 
invitation w'ith much apparent pleasure, and 
named the twenty-fifth of January as the day, 
when, no unforeseen occurrence preventing, he 
should be at Brook Village. 

Well,” thought Mrs. Sedley, having read 
her letter and put it in her pocket, “I shall 
make a confidant of no one. If Mr. Sedley 
chooses to be so private about the person he 
wishes Mabel to marry, I will pay him in his 
own coin. I rather think, if I am a woman, I 
can keep a secret.” 

And to confess the truth, she did not overrate 
her reticive capabilities; although, had any 


one observed her closely, it would have been 
readily perceived that she had the appearance 
of one who had a tremendous amount of respon¬ 
sibility resting on her shoulders. If she had 
actually been one of the pillars of state, it ap¬ 
parently could not have been greater. 


CHAPTER II. 

“I BELIEVE,” said Mrs. Sedley, addressing 
Peggy, her able and faithful assistant, “that 
to-morrow is the twenty-fifth of January.” 

“Yes’m, it is,” replied Peggy. 

“If nothing happens more than I know of, 
you and I must be up an hour before light 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, to-morrow isn’t washiii’-day,” re¬ 
plied Peggy, who entertained a decided repug¬ 
nance to rising in the dark, when the weather 
was bleak and cold. 

“ I know ’tisn’t; but the truth is, I want to 
have a good lot of pies, cakes, and other things 
baked.” 

“ Do tell!” said Peggy. “ You ’re expectin’ 
company, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, I am. But don’t say a word about it 
to Mabel. I shall tell her myself, when the 
proper time comes.” 

“ You’re expectin’ quite a number, I take it.”' 

“ No, only one; but then he may stay a 
number of days.” 

“That is, if Miss Mabel pleases him; and 
there’s no danger but what she will.” 

“ What put that into your head, Peggy ?” 

“Oh, I kind of mistrusted when I found 
there was only one cornin’, and that one a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“ Well, I must own that you ’re not fur out 
of the way; but then, as I ’ve already said, 
don’t say a word to Mabel about it.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mr. Sedley, as he rose 
from the breakfast-table the next morning, 
“ but that we may have a gentleman—a friend 
of mine—to take tea with us, and, probably, to 
pass the night. I thought I would mention it 
in season, so as to give you time to make what¬ 
ever preparation you may think necessary.” 
And without waiting to give his wife or daughter 
an opportunity to ask questions, he left the 
room. 

The manners and customs of Brook Village 
retained so much of the patriarchal simplicity 
of the olden time, that the “ hired girl,” as the 
maid-of-all-work was generally termed, so far- 
partook of the privileges and immunities of the 
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family she served, as to always sit at the same 
table, and in the evening, when the toils of the 
day were ended, at the same fireside. Nor did 
the mistress of the household disdain to hold 
council with her assistant in a case of emer¬ 
gency, as in the present instance. 

For some little time, after her husband had 
informed her of the anticipated arrival of a 
friend, Mrs. Sedley was in a state of great per¬ 
plexity, from which she fell by degrees into 
what is commonly called a brown-study. She 
soon roused herself, however, and went to the 
kitchen, where Peggy had already preceded 
her. 

‘‘Now, Peggy,” said she, “kindle a fire in 
the oven, the first thing you do; and if we 
step round lively, we’ve got things in such a 
good way, we can have the baking all done be¬ 
fore dinner. Mabel, as soon as she puts the 
sitting-room in order, will come and make the 
loaf of plum-cake.” 

“Who is the gentleman Mr. Sedley is ex¬ 
pectin’ ?” inquired Peggy. 

“ Of that, I’m as ignorant as you are ; but 
let it be who it will, I must say that I wish he 
hadn’t hit on the twenty-fifth of January to 
make his visit. Where the gentleman /’wi 
expectin’ is going to sleep, is more than I can 
tell.” 

“You think ’twill be best for the other one 
to have the parlor chamber?” 

“ He must have it. You know that Mr. Sed¬ 
ley said ’twas a friend of his.” 

“ Well, accordin’ to my mind, the room over 
the kitchen is good enough for anybody.” 

“So it is; but then you know there’s no 
getting to it without going up the back stairs.” 

“ It’s the best thing that can be done, any¬ 
how. After dinner, if I furbish up the old 
bureau and tables—they ’re real mahogany 
and no make-believe—and put the best patch- 
work quilt on the bed, and a fresh wreath of 
winter-green around the lookin’-glass, I kind 
of think ’twill do.” 

“ It will be comfortable, to say the least. 
Now, Peggy, I will tell you what I mistrust,” 
said Mrs. Sedley, lowering her voice, and as¬ 
suming a confidential air. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Peggy, “if your 
thoughts have taken the same turn mine have.” 

“You remember that, one day a few weeks 
ago, I told you I had a strong suspicion Mr. 
Sedley had somebody in his mind he intended 
for a son-in-law.” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember every word you 
told me. I knew well enough that was what 
you were thinking about.” 


“ Well, between you and me, I liav’n’t the 
least doubt but that the friend he is expecting 
to-day, is the identical person he has had so 
long in his eye.” 

“ It is plain as day that it is. Have you any 
idea who it is ?” 

“None in the world; but I do think that a 
mother should be allowed to have a voice in 
selecting a husband for her only daughter.” 

“ Just my mind.” 

“If he should prove to be awkward and ill- 
bred, Mabel won’t have anything to say to 
him, I know.” 

“ That’s what she won’t.” 

“ And it’s a comfort to me to know it.” 

“And to me, too,” replied Peggy. 


CHAPTER III. 

As was mentioned in the first chapter, the 
vines clambering up the side, and spreading 
themselves over the roof of Mr. Sedley’s house, 
made it easy to be recognized by the stranger, 
that is, in the milder seasons of the year ; but 
in the winter, when roofs, gardens, and fields, 
and not unfrequently, even the fences were 
buried beneath the snow, it lost its individu¬ 
ality. This, particularly when it was a busier 
day than usual, was the cause of much annoy¬ 
ance, on account of the frequency which a 
sharp, impatient rap was heard at the outer 
door, which commonly proved to proceed from 
a stranger in pursuit of some one quite different 
from the gentlemanly owner. 

The twenty-fifth of January proved to be no 
exception. Peggy, in an earnest, energetic way, 
which showed that she fully realized the im¬ 
portance of her task, was rolling out some puff 
paste for cranberry tarts ; and Mabel, under 
the eye of her mother, who, at the same time, 
was attending to such miscellaneous duties as 
always will come up ready to be done, was 
deep in the mysteries of mixing, in due pro¬ 
portion, the numerous ingredients for a plum 
cake, when there was a summons at the door, 
louder, and more imperative than usual. 

“There, Mabel,” said Peggy, “you must go 
this time, for my hands are all covered with 
flour.” 

“No, I’ll go myself,” said Mrs. Sedley, 
glancing as she spoke at the coarse homespun 
apron, which her daughter had put on to shield 
her neat gingham dress, and the impromptu 
turban made of a gay silk handkerchief. 

This last picturesque addition to her toilet 
had been hastily assumed for the purpose of 
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saving her hair from being powdered by the 
vigorous way Peggy had of bringing her rolling- 
pin down upon the pulF-paste, after giving it a 
plentiful sprinkling of flour. 

“ There’s no knowing,” thought Mrs. Sedley, 
as she hastened to the door, “but ’tis the very 
gentleman I’m expecting; and I should be 
sorry to have him see Mabel at such a disad¬ 
vantage, as first impressions are sometimes 
hard to get rid of.” 

It, however, proved to be the wife of a well- 
to-do villager by the name of Grant. 

“Will you walk in ?” said Mrs. Sedley in an 
absent manner; for her heart, the moment 
she found that instead of the gentleman it was 
nobody but Mrs. Grant, went back to the 
kitchen; and her thoughts, in some inexplicable 
way, were getting tangled up with the sugar, 
citron, spices, and plums, and other good things 
destined to enter into the composition of the 
cake, which, in her own ndiud, she intended 
should be a satisfactory proof of her daughter’s 
culinary skill. 

But Mrs. Grant was full of her own thoughts 
and plans, which prevented her from noticing 
the lack of cordiality in Mrs. Sedley’s invitation. 

“Well, there’s such a cold, biting air, I 
guess I will,” she replied; “but I’m in a 
desp’rate hurry, and mustn’t stop more ’n two 
minutes.” 

Mrs. Sedley conducted her ipto the sitting- 
room, and handed her a chair. 

“Now this is what I call comfortable,” said 
Mrs. Grant, bending over the fire, and spread¬ 
ing her liands so as to catch the warm, crimson 
glow. “I shouldn’t have ventured out this 
sharp morning, hadn’t it been a case of neces¬ 
sity. A certain person, who lives at a distance, 
is coming to the village to-day, and we ’re ex¬ 
pecting that he will come and take tea with us. 
We shall be obliged to make rather a substan¬ 
tial meal of it, for ’tisn’t much likely he ’ll 
stop by the way to get any dinner, and so as 
Mr. Grant was busy, I had to go to the store 
myself for a few necessaries. I might have 
sent Dolly, but she’s no hand at a bargain, 
and besides, I wanted her to finish her new 
dress to wear this evening. You ’re naturally 
of a quick discernment, and will understand 
why I want her to look well as possible, when 
I tell you that the person we ’re expecting is a 
bachelor, well off in the world, and a suitable 
age for her. They’ve never seen each other 
yet; but my brother Sara’s wife sent us word 
about him—he’s her nephew—and says he ’s 
one of the steadiest, most industrious young 
men she ever saw.” 

VOL. LXVI.— 20 


“ But I thought Dolly was to be married to 
Alfred March, in a few months ?” 

“Well, I suppose she’s made up her mind 
to have him. In her eye, there isn’t another 
person in the whole world equal to him, and he 
thinks the same of her. But Mr. Grannhas 
given out word, since w^e heard about this TOier 
one, that if she does have Alfred, he ’ll cut her 
ofl’with a single shilling.” 

“And you are expecting this other one to¬ 
day?” said Mrs. Sedley, emphasizing the last 
word, and who was so much struck with the 
similarity of Mrs. Grant’s expectations and her 
own, that for the moment she ceased to think 
of the jeopardy to which the plum-cake might 
be subjected. 

“ Yes, sister Lucy said that he would be 
obliged to come to Brook Village, the twenty- 
fifth, on business.” 

At this moment the clock commenced strik¬ 
ing ten. 

“I’d no thought ’twas so late,” said Mrs. 
Grant, quickly rising, and muffling her throat 
and chin with two or three extra folds of her 
scarlet comforter. 

Ere the last stroke of the clock had died 
away, the door was closed behind her, and in 
breathless haste Mrs.’Sedley went back to the 
kitchen. 

“ I was so afraid that you would make some 
mistake about the cake,” said she. 

Her mind, however, was put to rest by the 
satisfactory manner in which Mabel went 
through the strict questioning to which she 
subjected her, and she resumed her task as 
superintendent, undisturbed by any misgiv¬ 
ings. 

“You think ray young friend is a regular 
gormandizer, I imagine,” said Mr. Sedley, who 
had occasion to enter the kitchen. 

“There’s no knowing that he will be the 
only one who will be here to-night,” said Mrs. 
Sedley, which, by the peculiar way in whieli 
she modulated her voice, amounted to an as¬ 
sertion. 

Mr. Sedley directed his eyes towards his wife, 
for a moment, with a questioning look, but 
perceiving that her attention was, apparently, 
concentrated on some culinary process, without 
further remark left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“There, Peggy, we can have supper ready 
at ten minutes’ warning,” said Mrs. Sedley, 
with a look of satisfaction, as her eye, for a 
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moment, rested on the cold chicken and nicely 
slieed ham which filled two large plates, and 
then ran along the row of pies, and other 
etceteras, which she considered proper for the 
occasion. 

and less, too, if it wasn’t for the toast. ” 

‘^Ve must wait till they both come,” said 
Mrs. Sedley. 

“ Yes, till they both come,” repeated Peggy, 
“ and that won’t be till the stage comes, half an 
hour after sunset.” 

I shouldn’t wonder if the gentleman I’m 
looking for should come in some kind of vehicle 
of his own.” 

‘‘You don’t think,” said Peggy, opening her 
eyes considerably wider than usual, “that he 
will come with a carriage on runners, and a 
span of horses ?” 

“ ’Twouldn’t be a mite strange if he should.” 

“ Well, I never.” 

“ You’ve put the chamber to rights ?” 

“ Certainly; everything is just like wax- 
work.” 

“ Has Mabel done dressing yet ?” 

“ Yes’m, and has come down into the settin’- 
room, lookin’ as fresh and beautiful as a pink 
posy.” 

“You had better go and change your dress 
now.” 

“ Well, it is about time, I believe. Which 
do you advise me to wear, my purple calico, or 
crimson cashmere ?” 

“ Your ciishmere, by all means. With such 
black hair and eyes as yours, ’twill be alto¬ 
gether the most becoming.” 

Half an hour afterward they were all sitting 
by the fire—Mr. Sedley reading a newspaper, 
Mrs. Sedley and Peggy with their knitting, and 
Mabel looking at the plates of the Lady’s Book, 
being too full of expectation to read, when there 
was a loud knock at the door. 

“ Them raps were given by a hand that has 
a good deal of muscle and sinner in it—one 
that’s more used to wieldin’ an axe than 
rappim’ at a door, if I’ve any skill at guessiu’,” 
said Peggy. ’ 

At the same time she started up from her 
chair and threw aside her knitting-work in so 
much haste, and in such a flurry of spirits, 
that the ball of yarn fell to the floor, which 
puss, still retaining a vivid recollection of the 
frolicsome days of her kittenhood, and forget¬ 
ting that her toilet was unfinished, one side of 
her face still remaining unwashed, proceeded 
to put in motion. 

“There, I’ll give up beat,” said Peggy, 
nearly out of breath, and assuming an upright 


position, after numerous futile attempts—some 
of which involved the necessity of dodging the 
corner of a table, others of ducking beneath it— 
to follow and capture puss in her lively and 
nimble gyrations. 

And it was provoking, the audacious way in 
which the cat would hit the ball, sending it 
hidf way across the floor, and then, with a 
saucy, hilarious bound, spring after it, just in 
time to escape the upraised hand, ready to 
pounce upon her. Meanwhile the yarn, in 
rapid convolutions winding in and out among 
the legs of chairs and tables, must, in its de¬ 
vious and intricate course, have been a match 
for the clue which guided fair Rosamond to her 
bower. 

There now came a second knock louder than 
the first. 

“I’ll go to the door, Peggy,” said Mr. 
Sedley, putting aside his newspaper. 

“Well, Squire, I shall be dreadful obleeged 
to you if you will,” she replied ; “ and I ’ll try 
and get the yarn untangled and wound up ; 
for if I don’t, it’s crossed this way, that way, 
and t’other, so that whoever is come will think 
we’ve been spreadin’ a net for him. And now. 
Miss Mabel, if you don’t want to have Tiny’s 
ears cufled, you must put her away from 
here.” 

“ She seems to know how to take care of her 
ears pretty well,” said Mabel, laughing, at the 
same time putting Tiny into the kitchen, who 
was much less shy of-her than Peggy. She 
then so energetically and successfully ad¬ 
dressed herself to the task of assisting Peggy 
to disentangle the yarn, that, by the time her 
father returned, conducting a man who might 
have been thirty years old, there was little 
reason to apprehend that Peggy’s fears would 
be realized. 

The stranger was a large, full-breasted man, 
several inches above the medium height. He 
entered the room with a careless, swinginggait, 
as if he felt certain that he could not be other¬ 
wise than a welcome guest. It was easy to see 
that his coarse, flaxen hair had been accus¬ 
tomed to have its own will and way, by the 
manner it bristled up in little obstinate, inde¬ 
pendent tufts, round a forehead neither high 
nor expansive, and of a hue which might with 
as much propriety have been likened to bronze 
as Parian marble. But if his forehead was small, 
the same could not be said of the rest of his 
face, which had in breadth attained a develop¬ 
ment truly surprising, and to which his nose- 
diminutive by contrast—on account of the 
sudden and unexpected upward turn of its 
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snubbed extremity, gave an expression which 
seemed to waver in a singular manner between 
gayety and gravity. 

If the width of his face was remarkable, that 
of his mouth was iparvellous. It was, how¬ 
ever, a good-natured looking mouth, suggest¬ 
ive of what is termed a good hearty laugh. As 
for his hand, Peggy made a good guess when 
she said it was one that had a good deal of 
“muscle and sinner” in it, while the space 
covered by his feet gave ample assurance that 
he was supported on a firm foundation. 

“ The gentleman, I apprehend, you men¬ 
tioned that you were expecting,” said Mr. 
Sedley, addressing his wife, a merry smile 
lurking in his bright gray eyes. 

“ I supposed it to be the one you were ex¬ 
pecting,” said she, in a suppressed voice. 

“Yes, she was expecting me,” answered 
the stranger, and I supposed you were too.” 
Then turning to Mrs. Sedley, “You of course 
got the letter telling you that I should be here 
the twenty-fifth of January.” 

“Yes, I received a letter telling me that I 
might expect a gentleman the twenty-fifth,” she 
replied. 

“ Well, she told me that she wrote to you, 
and glad enough was I; for, as you ’re all a sot 
of strangers to me, I shouM ’ave felt kind of 
shame-faced—bashful like, to come without 
you ’re expectin’ me. My name is Simon Dow- 
ley, as I s’pose she told you.” 

“ You had better lay aside your thick great¬ 
coat, and take a seat by the fire, Mr. Dowley,” 
said Mr. Sedley, with an amused look. 

“ Don’t care if I do,” was Simon’s answer. 

There was a silence after he had divested 
himself of his outside garment, and took the 
proffered chair, during which he looked in¬ 
tently into the fire. After awhile he turned 
towards Mrs. Sedley, apparently with the in¬ 
tention of addressing her, but seemed at a loss 
what to say. 

“ She told you what I was coming for, didn’t 
she ?” said he, at last, after several times clear¬ 
ing his throat. 

Mrs. Sedley assented by a slight and rather 
stiff inclination of her head. 

“I thought so,” said he, with a little satis¬ 
fied nod at the perfect understanding which he 
imagined existed between them, and then, 
passing over Mabel with a quick, careless 
glance, his eyes rested with a look of great 
complacency on Peggy, who, at the same mo¬ 
ment being occupied in looking at him, was 
taken by surprise, and so abashed that she 
turned nerul^ 4-he color of her crimson cashmere; 


After this there was another lapse into si¬ 
lence, during which Simon Dowley’s hand was 
buried in the depths of his coat-pocket. At 
length it was slowly drawn thence, with an 
orange in it. 

“ She sent her love to you,” said he to Mrs. 
Sedley, “ and told me to give you this, ’cause 
oranges, perhaps, were scarce in Brook Village. 
There, I ’ll lay it down on the table, seein’ that 
you ’re busy with your knittin’-work.” 

The hand was a second time buried in the 
coat-pocket, and another orange, much larger 
and finer looking than the first, was brought to 
light. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, nod¬ 
ding to Mrs. Sedley, “ but she told me that I 
must give her the big one. You’d understand 
such matters,” she said, and without turning 
his head in the least, though he threw a glance 
towards her out of the corner of his eye, he 
offered the orange to Peggy. 

Looking still redder than before, if that were 
possible, she took it mechanically. For nearly 
a minute, as if she had discovered something 
quite out of the common way about it, she 
kept her eyes fastened on its golden rind, at 
the same time turning it nervously over and 
over in her hands. She then rose, and with a 
solemn, half regretful, yet very positive look, 
approached Mabel. 

“The orange was sent to you,” said she. 
“ He has made a mistake.” 

“No, no, I hav’n’t,” interposed Dowley, 
eagerly. “ She told me how you looked, and 
I knew you the minute I set eyes on you. I 
like your looks—like ’em better ’n I expected 
to. And the little one, she’s well enough— 
good in her place, I dare say : hav’n’t a word 
to say aginst her—don’t wisii to slight her. 
But what do you s’pose such little morsels of 
hands as hers would be good for to make butter 
and cheese, and to do the b’ilin’ and bakin’, 
washin’ and ironin’ for a dozen or more, to say 
nothin’ of—” 

What more there was to be added to the list 
remained undisclosed, the enumeration being 
cut short by another knock at the door. 

Peggy, not without a secret longing to re¬ 
tain the gift so persistently pressed upon 
her, had, after placing it by the orange pre¬ 
sented to Mrs. Sedley, gone back to her chair ; 
and as the only available resource to throw off 
a little of the nervous excitement occasioned 
by being the object of Simon Dowley’s admira¬ 
tion instead of Mabel, bent over her knitting, 
and commenced making her needles fly, as if 
she was working on a wager. She started at 
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this second summons at the door, as if roused 
from a dream. But Mr. Sedley had already 
risen. 

“Sit still, Peggy, I prefer to go myself,” 
said he; for, seen through the dimness of ^he 
twilight shadows, there was something in the 
air of the person he caught a glance of, as he 
passed the window, so strongly reminding him 
of the friend of his earlier days, that he knew 
it must be Philip Inglis. 

After an absence of a few moments, during 
which could be heard words of warm and cordial 
greeting, Mr. Sedley returned with a young 
man whose appearance, in every respect, 
formed the greatest possible contrast to Simon 
Dowley’s. 

The very atmosphere of the room seemed to 
change at his entrance, bringing with him, as 
he did, that peculiar air of elegance and refine¬ 
ment, the charm of which lies in its being per¬ 
fectly simple and unostentatious, and above 
all, the true type of sincerity, which artifice, 
however carefully veiled, must ever fail to 
successfully imitate. That be possessed this 
last-named attribute, which the poet apostro¬ 
phizes as the first .of virtues, Mabel seemed to 
have an intuitive perception ; though it was 
not till weeks afterward that she realized with 
what certainty, by the confidence it inspires, it 
finds its way to the heart, appealing to its 
sympathies, and holding dominion over its 
affections. 

Now, at his first arrival, she thought com¬ 
paratively little of him, except in connection 
with her father, whom never in her life had 
she seen look so noble and so animated, and 
with a countenance so radiant with those kind¬ 
lier feelings of ^umanity, of which, had cir¬ 
cumstances permitted him to find his true 
place in society, it would have been seen that 
he possessed a liberal share. 

Long before the evening drew to a close, 
Mabel saw that the intellectual resources of 
his young friend were such as to oblige him to 
look about him rather sharply. This afforded 
her great satisfaction ; Tor she had many times 
thought, since she had been old enough to 
turn her attention to such subjects, that the 
treasures of her father’s mind were running to 
waste ; or what was nearly as bad, lying dor¬ 
mant, from the lack of opportunity to bring 
them into action. 

Mr. Sedley had lost no time in introducing 
the newly-arrived guest as Philip Inglis, who 
had recently returned from England, where he 
had resided for the last ten years. 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Sedley, “he must be the 


son of the deceased friend of yours, to whom, 
as you have often told me, you were in your 
youthful days much indebted.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Which of itself would be sufficient to in¬ 
sure him a warm and hearty welcome,” said 
she, offering him her hand. 

As for Simon Dowley, when he found that 
the name of the lady with whom he had placed 
himself on such easy, familiar fooling, was 
Sedley, words would fail to describe the look 
of astonishment and blank dismay which took 
the place of the self-satisfied expression which 
had pervaded his broad, shining countenance. 
He looked alternately at her and Mr. Sedley, 
now and then snatching a furtive, jealous 
glance at the newly-arrived guest, as if he 
feared that his presence might endanger his 
chance of obtaining the good graces of Peggy. 
Meanwhile, he listened intently to all that was 
said, never once closing his mouth, as if he 
imagined it was a medium through which infor¬ 
mation might be received, as well as commu¬ 
nicated. 

But as nothing occurred to confirm the sus¬ 
picion that in Philip Inglis he would find a 
rival, he began to feel easier in his mind ; and 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the first 
pause in the conversation, he took his stand in 
the centre of the apartment, and first, with a 
blue and white cotton handkerchief, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, he gave it a 
flourish by way of commanding attention. 

“Good people,” said he, “it makes me feel 
kind of sorry to break in upon you when you 
seem so glad and sociable ; but I want to jest 
say a few words, for I begin to kind of mistrust 
that I’ve got into the wrong pew, as the sayin’ 
is. Now, in the first place, ma’am,” and he 
looked at Mrs. Sedley, “if you think it isn’t 
ill-mannered to ask, I should like to know if 
the letter you and I said somethin’ about, was 
from my Aunt Lucy Dowley ?” 

“ It was not. I didn’t even know that there 
was such a person.” 

“Jest as I mistrusted. I’ve got into the 
wrong pew—that is to say, into the wrong 
house.” 

“ And where did you intend to go ?” inquired 
Mr. Sedley. 

“To Mr. Grant’s. You know Jonathan 
Grant ?” 

“ Yes, very well.” 

“ You see that Miss Grant is my Aunt Lucy’s 
sister by the way of marriage ; but this is the 
first time I was ever in Brook Village, and she 
and Mr. Grant are both strangers to me, and so 
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is their darter. When I first come I thought- 
that was she.^^ And he pointed to Peggy. 
I seemed to have an idee all the time, that 
Aunt Lucy said that the gal’s name was Dolly; 
but concluded that my memory didn’t serve 
me. I’d ruther ’ave given the best pair of 
oxen I have in the barn, than that she—I mean 
her you call Peggy—should turn out to be the 
wrong one, partly ’cause Aunt Lucy wrote to 
Miss Grant to give her a hint that I was on the 
look-out for somebody to take care of the dairy, 
and do the cookin’, and sich like—a pardner 
for life, you know—not hired help—and gave 
her to understand that it was more likely than 
not, that her darter Dolly would suit me.” 

“ You thought there was no danger but that 
you would suit her,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

I declare, now, I never thought of that, 
and I don’t believe that Aunt Lucy did.” 

“ If I’m not much mistaken,” said Mr. Sed¬ 
ley, ‘^a worthy, industrious young man by 
the name of Alfred March, would be Dolly 
Grant’s choice before you, or any one else.” 

‘‘ I wonder if she’d be his ?” said Simon.' 

There can be no doubt of it,” replied Mrs. 
Sedley, “Mrs. Grant said as much to me, no 
longer ago than this morning. She told me, 
too, that she was expecting some one from out 
of town, and you are undoubtedly the person 
she meant.” 

“Well,” said Simon, “now that I’ve got 
the lay of the land, as ’twere, I’m glad I come 
to the wrong house, for I don’t believe that 
Dolly Grant can hold a candle to this black- 
eyed gal. There are a good many sects in the 
world, and among the rest, the fair sect; but 
for all so many belong to it, I’ve lived hard 
upon forty year, though folks say I might pass 
for thirty, and never came across one of ’em 
before that suited me. And now,” and he 
edged up to the place where Peggy sat knitting 
fast as ever, “ if you ’re willin’ to be my pard¬ 
ner for life, I’m willin’ to be yours. If you 
ain’t willin’ jest say so; if you are, say nothin’, 
for silence gives consent, you know. Maybe, 

I may as well tell you now, for ’twill help you 
to make up your mind, that I own a hundred 
acre farm, well stocked, and that nobody raises 
more corn, pertaters, wheat, and all kinds of 
grain than I do. The house and the other 
buildin’s are in good repair, all of ’em painted 
red, and look gay as a lark. And then I’ve a 
good horse, and a purty little shay; and when 
I don’t want the horse to plough or harrow, he 
and the shay will be at your service, to go to 
the store and trade, or ride round jest where 
you’ve a fancy to. The horse is as steady as 

20* 


a mill, and a woman can drive him as well as a 
man. 

This off-hand, business-like manner presented 
a new phase, in the art of courtship, to the 
mind of Peggy, conflicting w|^h all her precon¬ 
ceived opinions of its peculiar usages and pro¬ 
prieties. At first there were vague, half-formed 
thoughts floating in her mind, which, had her 
skill in language enabled her to utter them, 
would have been not unlike those expressed 
by Juliet, when she said to Romeo, 

“ I ’ll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo.” 

But the panoramic view of the hundred-acre 
farm, with its herds and flocks, its waving fields 
of corn and grain, and last, not least, of her¬ 
self, seated in the “purty little shay” on her 
way to the store “to trade,” which presented 
itself to her mental vision, outweighed her 
scruples when put in the balance against them. 
She, therefore, kept her eyes steadfastly fixed 
on her work, and “gave no sign,” except the 
involuntary one of reddening up to the roots of 
her hair, 

“It’s a bargain I” exclaimed Dowley, after 
waiting long enough to feel satisfied that she 
intended to remain silent, and, at the same 
time, bringing his hands together as a visible 
sign of ratifying the compact, so suddenly and 
with so much force, as to sound like the explo¬ 
sion of a pistol, and so startling his intended, 
that she dropped at least half a dozen stitches. 

“Now,” said he, “I’ll go to Mr. Grant’s, 
and tell ’em about Aunt Lucy, and try and get 
a chance to let Dolly know that I sha’n’t put 
myself in the way of this Alfred March you 
think she has a likin’ for.” 

“What if you should like Dolly better than 
you expect?” asked Mabel, a little mischiev¬ 
ously, 

“ No danger of that,” he replied. “ I ain’t 
one of your whiffle-minded ones. Besides, a 
bargain is a bargain; when I make one, I 
al’ays calc’late to stick to it, and so will you,” 
said he, directing his speech to Peggy. “I 
know by your looks that you ’re no more whiffle- 
minded than I am.” 

At first Mr. Sedley insisted that he should 
stay to supper; but he said that he was ex¬ 
pected to Mr. Grant’s ; and Mrs. Sedley, recall¬ 
ing to mind the preparation they had made for 
him, knew that they would be disappointed 
should he fail to go. She, however, in con¬ 
sideration of the pains Peggy had been at in 
“ furbishing up the chamber,” invited him to 
return, and pass the night with them, an 
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invitation which he accepted with undisguised 
gratification. 

“ But how am I to find where they live?” 
said Simon, when he had put on his great coat, 
and was ready to|^tart; “for the houses here 
are all as much alike as so many peas.” 

His anxiety was speedily terminated by the 
entrance of the man who superintended the 
farm-work, who undertook to be his escort. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ So, after all, Mr. Simon Dowley wasn’t the 
gentleman you were expecting ?” said Mr. 
Sedley to his wife, in a slightly bantering tone. 

She made an unsuccessful attempt to call up 
an angry frown, but smiled instead, as she an¬ 
swered in the negative. 

Before there was time to say anything more, 
Philip Inglis rose, and presented to Mrs. Sedley 
a little billet. 

“ Pardon my forgetfulness in not handing it 
to you before,” said he. “It is from Mrs. 
Leonard, the lady with whom I’ve been board¬ 
ing since my retuim to my native land, who 
informed me that you were an old friend and 
schoolmate of hers.” 

“ The bearer of this, Mr. Philip Inglis, is the 
gentleman I wrote you about, ” was all that the 
billet contained. 

“ You wish to know if I was expecting Simon 
Dowley,” said she to her husband, when she 
had finished reading it, “ and I now ask you if 
Mr. Inglis is the gentleman you were expect¬ 
ing ?” 

“He is.” 

“ As I suspected ; and I am glad to find that 
we agree, where I supposed we disagreed,” she 
added, mentally. 

Mrs. Sedley answered the questioning looks 
of her husband and daughter, which her in¬ 
quiry and remark had involuntarily elicited, 
by informing them that Mrs. Leonard had writ¬ 
ten her, some week or two since, that she 
might expect a visit from a gentleman the 
twenty-fifth of January, whose name she did 
not mention, but wlio, as she found by the 
line just received, was Mr. Inglis. 

“At which I am heartily glad,” said Mr. 
Sedley; “for. to confess the truth, though I 
hope I’m not deficient in what is required by 
the laws of hospitality, another guest, while 
Philip Inglis is here, would, I believe, as far as 
I am concerned, be regarded as a kind of super¬ 
numerary, whose presence would willingly be 
dispensed with—always excepting”—and he 


looked at Peggy— “ our newly-acquired friend, 
Simon Dowley.” 

Instead of remaining only a few days at Brook 
Village, as he had at first intended, Philip 
Inglis continued to linger till the days grew 
into weeks. His ostensible reason for so doing 
was to sketch some of the fine mountain scenery 
in the vicinity of Brook Village, presenting, at 
this season of the year, as at all others, new 
and varied aspects with each atmospherical 
change ; for, though a lawyer by profession, he 
was an amateur artist. ' 

For a time he suffered himself to be deluded 
into the belief that this was the real cause of 
his delay. At last, however, he could deceive 
himself no longer, and when fully convinced 
of the fallacy in which he had been indulging, 
he was not long in becoming aware that he had 
yielded himself to the thrall of the sweet and 
silent spells which Mabel innocently and un¬ 
wittingly had woven around him, and which, 
for that very reason, were more irresistibly 
fascinating. But the golden meshes, such as 
held him in bondage, had not spared her. She, 
too, was a prisoner. 

Thus, when in due time winter had again 
spread his ermine robe over plain and upland, 
Mr. Sedley’s long cherished wish was realized 
by seeing his daughter the wife of his deceased 
friend’s son. Nor was Mrs. Sedley less pleased 
with the match than her husband. 

Simon Dowley proved that he was as stable- 
minded as he had claimed to be ; the attractions 
of Dolly Grant having had no power to make 
him waver in his affection and loyalty to the 
less youthful Peggy, however hastily they had 
been bestowed. 

They were married soon after the gathering 
in of the next harvest. Simon having no little 
pride in being able to install his newly-married 
wife as mistress of his home, at a time when 
the cellar, granary, and other places of storage 
were filled to overflowing with the produce of 
his farm. 

“I ain’t sorry yet, and guess I sha’n’t be 
very soon, that I went to the wrong house,” 
said he, in answer to an old acquaintance, who 
undertook to rally him about falling in love at 
first sight. “ I al’ays used to kind of dread to 
go into the house rainy days ; my old house¬ 
keeper, who was a well-meanin’ woman in her 
way, used to look so dull and gloomy. But 
Peggy al’ays looks so cheery, and steps round 
so brisk and lively, that I don’t care the value 
of a straw whether it rains or shines. I can tell 
you that the sunshine of a bright, comely- 
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lookin’ face will go a deal further in the w'ay 
of cheerin’ a man up, when he’s down-hearted, 
than the brightest that ever shone from a 
June sky.” 

And Peggy appeared to be well-satisfied to be 
the mistress of the red house, and with the 
enjoyment of the privileges thereto annexed, 
particularly when her domestic duties for the 
day—to make use of her own expression—were 
fairly and squarely done, that of taking an 
airing in the “shay,” either with or without 
her husband, as might be most convenient. 

“If Simon isn’t handsome, he is good,” she 
said, the first time Mrs. Sedley made her a 
visit; “and then his takin’ a fancy to me was 
the means of making Mr. Grant and his wife 
consent to the match between Dolly and Alfred 
March, who were just suited to each other.” 

If additional proof were wanting that Simon 
Dowley was sincere in felicitating himself on 
his good fortune in going to the wrong house, 
it might have been found in the following 
record in his Account Book, hedged in, so as 
to keep it from being mixed up with charges 
of sundry edibles, furnished to some neighbor 
not so fortunate as to own a farm, by some 
very remarkable-looking scrollwork done in 
red and blue ink :— 

“PKIVIT MEMRAXDUM. 

2^th of Jinwerry, 18—, the most fortinit day 
of my life. Take notis. It was the day I went 
to the ’rong howse. S. D.” 


RIDING. 

A FEW REMARKS ABOUT RIDING, FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 

BY G. L. 

Before I commence my subject, I must offer 
a few of those generally and justly-execrated 
things—a few prefatory remarks. I offer them 
in order that my purpose maybe clearly under¬ 
stood at this the starting-point, and that so my 
endeavors may not lay me open to the derision 
of the thoroughly initiated. 

It is a very customary thing to say, that a 
writer treats the special subject he writes upon 
as if he alone knew aught about it; and as if 
the subject alone was an interesting thing to 
the world at large. And this is stated in a 
manner that implies that a certain amount of 
self-sufficiency is imputed to him ; and a cer¬ 
tain amount of discredit is, therefore, attached 
to his manner of carrying through that which 
he has undertaken. 


Now this is a natural, but at the same time 
permit me to observe, an unjust accusation. 
It is utterly impossible to teach the few who 
need teaching, and who wish to be taught, with¬ 
out boring the many who do not require it, 
with that of which they have heard before. 

Another thing ; the subject treated of may not 
be an all-absorbing one, or pre-eminent above 
all others, even in the mind of tlie author ; still, 
unless he writes as if it were, he will not write 
well. Precision and earnestness must be his 
down to the smallest point, if a single lesson is 
to be conveyed, a single attention claimed. 

Now I have not taken up a subject on which 
I am indifferent, consequently there will be no 
assumption of interest in my manner of writing, 
for not only do I dearly love riding, but I dearly 
love liorses. I have had many happy hours in 
their company—much cordial, quiet sympathy 
from them—many true-hearted friends amongst 
them. This being the case, that which I say 
about them comes from the heart, and is not 
got up for the occasion with labor and difficulty. 

These remarks can hardly be hoiked to bene¬ 
fit the smalltown-bred lady, who, at the age of 
five, is placed on the back of an even-minded, 
smooth-stepping pony, and under the vigilant 
supervision of a riding-master. They are for 
the use of those who, like myself, may have to 
practise riding in a very rough school and owe 
to it all the pleasure of a far-off country life. 

The little child—and it is iov childish learners 
that these first pages are penned—running wild 
in the freedom of the country, will be sure, 
when very young indeed to find her way into 
the stables. The horses will “draw” her sure¬ 
ly—the great strong horses, who carry Papa to 
the hunting-field or over the farm. Let her go; 
do not attempt to check her, if you mean that 
she shall ride in after-life, not simply sit upon 
a horse. Above all, do not check her, if she is 
going up fearlessly to the horses. A generous- 
tempered horse will never kick, step upon, or 
bite a child, if that child is taught that it must 
not clap, pinch, or startle the horse, that to do 
so is to tease, and that teasing is another word 
for cruelty, and, therefore will be deservedly 
punished. 

If the child likes the horse, is not afraid of it, 
and never teases it, the horse .will like the child, 
and will soon go over, at the sound of the little 
voice or step, with a promptitude not even its 
groom can command. Take her in with you 
when you visit your horses in the morning; 
let your little daughter’s be the hand that gives 
the bit of sugar or the carrot; these trifling 
attentions will cement the friendship wonder- 
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fully. The hond will soon he a strong one, and 
when the child is old enough to sit upon its hack, 
that horse may be trusted to carry her. 

No matter what he is; he may be the showi¬ 
est goer in the stable; he may have a mouth so 
hard that he tests the muscles of a man’s arm; 
or one so fine that an untoward jerk will briug 
him upon his haunches. For the child he 
knows and likes—ior the child who knows, likes, 
and is not afraid of him, he will be perfectly safe. 
Let him feel—no human being will be quicker 
to feel it—that the responsibility is with him, 
and he will deserve it. 

The child must possess unbounded confidence 
in the horse, and in her own intentions, but 
not a fool-hardy reliance on a skill she does not 
possess. Teach her, before she begins to prac¬ 
tise the accomplishments, that when the horse 
simply purpdses to do that which is right and 
proper for him to do, that he is not to be idly 
thwarted. 

Place her before him as he stands ready sad¬ 
dled : let him be patted by her, and spoken to 
by her. Encourage him to lower his crest and 
turn his head round sufficiently to enable him 
to see who it is that you are putting on his back 
(make the youthful equestrian mount froin 
your hand if she possibly can). Then place the 
reins (they had better be double ones) rapidly 
and correctly in her hands, and make the groom 
quit hold of his head directly. Leave the horse 
and the child alone together, if neither have 
before approved themselves to be of a bad dis¬ 
position. He has a little friend on his back, 
she is only “on” instead of “by the side of,” 
an animal she loves ; they may be safely trusted 
to their own devices. 

I say the reins had better be double, because I 
think those who commence with the single rein 
will not afterwards adjust their fingers to the 
double ones with the rapidity that is not only 
desirable but essential. Whereas, if accustomed 
to it from the first, the tiny hand of the lady 
and the reins arrange themselves to each other 
in a moment. 

The little girl should be made to stand in the 
correct position for mounting, even if she is too 
small to place her hand on the pummel. Her 
weight will be too small to render aid from her¬ 
self necessary; but teach her that there are 
only two ways of getting on a horse—a right 
way and a wrong way; and that you intend 
from the first that she shall mount properly. 

She must stand close to the horse’s side with 
the reins alreadij in her hands. I think it has a 
slovenly air, and is a sort of tacit admission that 
your horse is a poor-spirited Dobbin, if you wait 


till you are firmly seated in the saddle before 
you gather up your reins. 

Now that she is properly settled in the saddle 
with the reins properly adjusted in her hand, 
with the whip held with the handle under the 
palm, and the lash slanting away over the near 
side of the horse’s neck. Now that all this is 
done, she should be made to understand that 
the next grand point is, that she should sit firm¬ 
ly, gracefully, easily. 

The foot, whether it be placed in the old-fash¬ 
ioned slipper, or newer-fashioned Victoria stir¬ 
rup, should be planted with the toe up, but 
inclining towards the side of the horse. The 
knee should be pressed against the saddle. 
Here I would observe, if you value your daugh¬ 
ter’s having a thoroughly good seat in the fu¬ 
ture, do not let her commence with the third 
crutch; it will give her a false balance, a false 
security and a false position. But to go on 
with what “should,” and not diverge to what 
“ should not” be. She should be “well-placed” 
immediately in the centre of the saddle; to 
hang the idea of an inch to the near or oft-side 
is both hideous and unsafe. The elbow of the 
bridle-hand should be in so much of aline with 
the shoulder—straight down—as is consistent 
with ease; the hand should not be permitted 
to rest on anything, nor should it be allowed 
to hover, as it were, in an uncertain way in mid¬ 
air. The. whip-hand should also be brought up 
to the front, in order (not only that it may be 
used, but) that it may keep the right shoulder 
from- falling away, as it surely will if the whip- 
hand is permitted to hang down inanely over 
the saddle-pocket. For why should it be in the 
latter position ? None but an inefficient water¬ 
ing-place riding-master will hit, or teach to hit, 
on the flank; it has an awkward, ungainly 
look; it is essentially bad style; it tells the 
horse nothing if he has been well-trained, save 
that you are of a pugilistic turn. 

Having told her so far, what to do and what 
to avoid, let her go off at a walk, and put your 
instructions into practice. Till she can per¬ 
fectly balance herself, and accommodate herself 
to every swerve when the horse is walking, it 
is hopeless to expect her to do so when he trots. 
Make her “let her arms go” when he ducks his 
head suddenly, but be cautious to impress upon 
her that she holds the reins very firmly the 
while. She must let her arm go down with his 
head—not bending her body more than is 
necessary—and come back with it; in fact she 
must let her arm act like a spring. 

Do not keep her entirely to a straight piece 
of ground ; give her an opportunity of turning a 
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corner, or, at least, of turning her horse. From a 
child, the turn-back of the wrist will not be a suf¬ 
ficient indication to the horse, if she desires him 
to go to the left. Make her, therefore, take the 
near snaffle rein in her right, or whip hand, and 
bend him round. She must take the rein close 
up against the bridle-hand, and she must place 
the hand with which she grasps it palm upwards, 
else the action will be ungraceful. If, however, 
slie should want to turn him to the right, she 
must take an over-hand grasp of the off-rein 
with her whip-hand. In either case she is to 
avoid leaning forward and taking a far-off clasp 
of the rein, as if her arm was going out walking, 
and the precise spot she desired to touch of the 
rein was a long way off. 

The horse you teach your daughter to ride 
upon should be no wooden goer, no stiff-legged 
awkward pony ; he should be a smooth, elastic- 
paced horse, with a fine action in order that she 
may learn at once what is good, and so by-and- 
by correct what is amiss in the gait of less 
perfectly trained horses. Teach her that she is 
never to let a horse continue in its evil ways. 
When it starts in a canter with its wrong, or 
left leg foremost, she must bring him up directly 
in order that he may feel that he has done 
something that he ought not to have done. 
Some horses are clever enough to alter at once 
in their stride without stopping; but this can 
scarcely be expected of them under a childish 
hand. Be very particular on this point; do 
not allow her to let her horse drop into this evil 
habit; tell her (the first day you put her on 
horseback) that if her horse canters with his 
wrong leg forward (after having clearly ex¬ 
plained to her what that means) it will give her 
a bad seat, and her steed an awkward gait. 
Tell her also that she is never, on any pretence 
whatever, to draw her reins up sharp (in the 
way children too often indulge in ) in a purpose¬ 
less manner, and that she is to understand 
that if her horse throws his head about, or 
tosses it up and down, that she must be hold¬ 
ing the reins too tightly. Then make her sit 
“ well back” in the saddle, with her head carried 
“forward” enough not to look as if it were 
blowing off behind, and let her have a short 
canter—^just one—as a reward for the patience 
she has shown under your instructions; but 
the canter had better not be repeated; so, 
before she is permitted to indulge in that lux¬ 
urious pace, she must learn to trot. 


Vice can never know itself and virtue ; but 
virtue knows both itself and vice. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

BY M. C. GORDON. 

A.S a weary child on its mother’s breast 
Sinks sweetly to repose, 

So droops the sun, in the golden west. 

As the evening shadows close ; 

The day is done, and the fading light 
Gently whispers. Good-night! good-night! 

Good-night, good-night, to careless youth, 
With their ringing laugh of glee. 

They ouly dream of love and truth, 

Their hearts are wild and free ; 

Life still to them is clear and bright. 

Gay, happy ones. Good-night! good-night! 

Good-night, good-night, to the sad and weary, 
Whose hearts are filled with grief; 

Oh, life to them is lone and dreary! 
Despairing of relief. 

But joy may come with the morrow’s light, 
Poor, sufferiug ones. Good-night! good-night. 

Good-night, good-night, to the aged sire. 
Whose form is bent with years, 

Ilis eyes once full of youthful fire 
Arc dim with unshed tears: 

His steps may fail ere the morrow’s light. 
Poor, weary one. Good-night! good-night! 

Good-night to the Christian, bearing 
His banner of light above ; 

Neither cares nor dangers fearing. 

Secure of Jesus’ love. 

Soon! soon! may be thine upward flight. 
Beloved of God! Good-night! good-night! 


THE GLASS ON THE WALL. 

BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 

Long years had it hung in the ducal hall. 

In its antique frame on the oaken wall; 

Many bright faces had gazed therein. 

And faces dark with the impress of sin; 

Years of sorrow and smiles of mirth. 

The glass on the wall had mirrored forth. 

The high-born dame had blushed with pride. 
As she saw her charms in the mirror wide ; 
The pure white brow of the maiden fair, 

And the stern dark knight were reflected there. 
And many a tale may the glass on the wall 
Tell of days by-gone in Argyle’s hall. 

For every year, when the holly bright 
Is woven in wreaths on the Christmas night. 
Visions weird and wild are seen 
By those who gaze in the glass I ween ; 

Ladies fair and cavaliers true 

The glass on the wall brings back to view. 

Once more is heard the haughty tread 
Of knights and nobles long since dead ; 
Passing along in phantom train, 

Breathing with hope and life again ; 

All those who have dwelt in Argyle’s hall. 

Are seen again in the glass on the wall. 
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“And lie would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him.*’ 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 161.) 


CHAPTER Y. 

On a pleasant, although rather cloudy fore¬ 
noon in July, our young pleasure-seekers car¬ 
ried into execution a long-talked-of expedition 
to the Deal Beach, distant about ten miles from 
Shrewsbury. 

By Aunt Sarah’s arrangement, Charley and 
Jeannie occupied the back seat of the light 
wagon, and Sarah was to sit by Philip in front, 
that she “might see the country.” Having 
Accomplished this apparently artless manoeuvre, 
the good woman handed up to them a portly 
• basket of luncheon, and two or three additional 
shawls, in case of rain or change of weather, 
and bade the gay party “Good-by” with a 
satisfied glow in heart and face. To her guile¬ 
less apprehension there was no question how 
affairs were progressing between her niece and 
her nephew-in-law; and in sundry conferences 
on the subject between “husband” and her¬ 
self, it had been agreed that a matrimonial 
alliance would be the best thing that could 
happen to either of the supposed lovers. In 
her simple, pious soul, the dear old lady al¬ 
ready blessed the Providence that had accom¬ 
plished the meeting and intercourse under her 
roof, while she wondered at “the strange 
things that come about in this world.” 

Philip had been aware of her innocent at¬ 
tempts to facilitate his suit for several days 
past, and Sarah’s blush, as she hesitated, 
before accepting the proffered seat by the 
driver, showed that this move was so transpa¬ 
rent as to convey the alarm to her also. For a 
full half-mile, Philip did not speak, except a 
word now and then to the pair of stout grays, 
who were Uncle Nathan’s greatest earthly 
boast. He appeared thoughtful, perhaps per¬ 
turbed—so Sarah’s single stolen glance at him 
showed, and in the eyes that looked straight 
onward to the horizon, there was a hardness 
she had never seen there before. She was sur¬ 
prised, therefore, when he broke the silence by 
an unimportant observation, uttered in his 
usual friendly tone, and for the remainder of 
the ride was gay and kind, with a show of 
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light-heartedness that was not surpassed by 
the merry children behind them. 

There was hardly enough variety in the un- 
picturesque country bordering their route to 
give the shadow of reasonableness to Aunt 
Sarah’s pretext in selecting her namesake’s 
seat, and despite her escort’s considerate atten¬ 
tions Sarah had an uncomfortable ride ; while 
her manner evinced more of the haughty re¬ 
serve of their introduction than she had showi] 
at any subsequent stage of their acquaintance. 
The grays travelled well, and a little after noon 
they were detached from the carriage, and tied 
in the grove of scrub-oaks skirting the beach. 

While Philip was busied with them, the 
others continued their course down to the shore ; 
the children, hand-in-hand, skipping over sand¬ 
hills, and stopping to pick up stones ; Sarah 
strolling slowly after them. She had seen the 
ocean-surf before, but never aught like this, 
with its huge swells of water, a mile in length, 
gathering blackness and heighten their land¬ 
ward career ; as they struck the invisible bar¬ 
rier that commanded “Thus far and no fur¬ 
ther!” breaking in white fury, with the leap 
of a baffled fiend, and a roar like thunder, 
against their resistless opponent, then recoil¬ 
ing, sullenly, to gather new force for another, 
and as useless an attack. The beach was wide 
and uneven, of sand, whose whiteness would 
have glared intolerably had the day been sun¬ 
ny, drifted into hillocks and undulating ridges, 
like the waves of the sea. Here and there the 
hardy heather found a foothold amid the other¬ 
wise blank sterility, the green patches adding 
to, rather than lessening the wild, desolate 
aspect of the tract. Fragments of timber were 
strewn in all directions, and Sarah’s quick eye 
perceived that it was not formless, chance drift¬ 
wood. There were hewn beams and shapely 
spars, and planks in which great iron bolts 
were still fast. When Philip overtook her, she 
was standing by an immense piece of solid 
wood, lying far beyond the reach of the highest 
summer tides. One end was buried in the 
sand; the other, bleached by sun and wind, 
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and seamed with cracks, was curved like the 
extremitj of a bow. Her late embarrassment 
or hauteur was forgotten in the direct earnest¬ 
ness of her appealing look. 

“ Am I mistaken ?” she said, in a low, awed 
tone. “ Is not this the keel of a ship 

“ It is. There have been many wrecked on 
this coast.” 

“ Here 1” She glanced from the fierce, bel¬ 
lowing breakers to the melancholy testimonial 
of their destructive might. “ I have never 
heard that this was esteemed a dangerous 
point.” 

“ You can form but an imperfect idea of what 
tliis beach is in winter,” remarked Philip, 
signing to her to seat herself upon the sand, 
and throwing himself down beside her. “I 
was here once, late in the autumn, and saw a 
vessel go to pieces, scarcely a stone’s throw 
from where we are now sitting. The sea was 
high, the wind blowing a perfect gale, and this 
schooner, having lost one of her most import¬ 
ant sails, was at the mercy of the elements. 
She was cast upon the shore, and her crew, 
watching their opportunity, sprang overboard 
as the waves receded, and reached firm ground 
in safety. Then came a monster billow, and 
lifting the vessel further upon the sand left her 
careened towards the land. It was pitiful to 
see the poor thing ! so like life were her shud¬ 
ders and groans, as the cruel surf beat against 
her, that my heart fairly ached. The spray, at 
every dash, arose nearly as high as her mast¬ 
head, and a cataract of water swept over her 
deck. Piece by piece she broke up, and we 
could only stand and look on, while the scat¬ 
tered portions were thrown to our very feet. I 
shall never forget the sight. It taught me the 
truth of man’s impotence and nature’s strength 
as I had never read it before.” 

“But there were no lives lost! You were 
spared the spectacle of that most terrible scene 
in the tragedy of shipwreck.” 

“ Yes. But the light of many a life has been 
quenched in that raging chaldron. A young 
man, a resident of Shrewsbury, with whom I 
hunted last year, described to me a catalogue 
of horrors which he had beheld here, that has 
visited me in dreams often since. An emigrant 
ship was cast away on this coast, in midwinter. 
High above the roar of the wind and the booming 
surf, was heard the cry of the doomed wretches, 
perishing within hail of the crowd of fellow- 
beings who had collected at news of the catas¬ 
trophe. The cold was intense ; mast, and sail, 
and rope were coated with ice, and the be¬ 
numbed, freezing wretches were exposed every 


instant to the torrents of brine that swept over 
them like sleet. The agony was horrible beyond 
description, but it was soon over. Before the 
vessel parted the accent of mortal woe was 
hushed. Hot a man survived to tell the tale 1” 

For an hour, they sat thus and talked. The 
subject had, for Sarah, a fearful fascination, 
and, led on by her absorbed attention, Philip re¬ 
hearsed to her wonders and stories of the mys¬ 
terious old ocean, that to-day stretched before 
them, blanched and angry, under the veil of 
summer cloud, until to his auditor there were 
bitter wailings blent with the surge’s roar; arms, 
strained and bare, were tossed above the dark, 
serpent-like swell of water, in unavailing sup¬ 
plication, and livid, dead faces stared upon her 
from beneath the curling crests of the breakers. 

That day on the Deal Beach ! How quietly 
hai>py was its seeming 1 how full of event, emo¬ 
tion, fate—was its reality ! Charlie and Jeannie 
wandered up and down the coast, filling their 
baskets with shells and pebbles; chasing the 
retiring waves as far as they dared, and scam¬ 
pering back, with shrieks of laughter, as the 
succeeding billow rolled rapidly after them; 
building sand-honses, and digging w^ells to be 
filled by the salt-water ; exulting greatly when 
a rough coralline fragment, or a jelly-fish of 
unusual dimensions was thrown in their way. 
They all lunched together, seated upon the 
heather-clumps, around Aunt Sarah’s liberal 
hamper. 

“Sister !” said Jeannie, when the edge of her 
sea-side appetite was somewhat blunted by her 
repast, “ I like living here better than in Hew 
York—don’t you ?” 

“ It is more pleasant in summer, my dear.” 

“ But I mean that I am happier here ! I wish 
you w6uld write to mother, and ask her to let 
us live here always.” 

“ But what would she do without her baby?” 
asked Philip,^emphasizing the last word. 

The little lady bridled instantly. 

“Cousin Phil ! I do wish you would never 
call me a ‘ baby’ again ! I ;^m seven years 
and two weeks old. I could get along very 
well without mother for a while. Of course, I 
would go over sometimes, and pay her a visit 
and get new dresses. Shrewsbury is a nice 
place; I would like to buy that pretty white 
house next to Uncle Hathan’s, and live there— 
Sister, and Charley, and I—and you—if you 
would promise not to teaze me ever I” 

“Thank you !” said Philip, with admirable 
gravity, seeming not to note Sarah’s heightened 
color at this proposal of co-partnership. “ You 
are very kind to include me in your household 
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arrangements, and nothing would please me 
better, if I could stay here. But you know, 
Jeannie, my dear little cousin, that my home 
is far away from this quarter of the world. I 
have remained here too long already.” There 
was a touch of feeling or nervousness in his 
voice. “I had a letter, last night, reminding 
me that I ought to have left, a week ago, to 
join a party of friends, whom I promised to 
meet in New York, and travel with them until 
the time for our return to the South.” 

He did not look at Sarah, but she felt that 
the explanation was intended for her—that, 
whether intentionally or not, he was preparing 
her for a blow to heart and hope. 

“ I shall be obliged to leave Shrewsbury 
and all my friends there, to-morrow morning, 
Jeannie !” 

The child’s exclamation of dismay, and Char¬ 
ley’s quick, mute remonstrance to his cousin, 
as his playfellow communicated the news to 
him, gave Sarah time to rally firmness and 
words. 

“This is unexpected intelligence,” she said, 
calmly. “We shall miss you. Your kindness 
has, directly and indirectly, been the means of 
affording us much pleasure during our visit to 
our good aunt. It will seem dull when you 
are gone.” 

There was a flash in Philip’s eye that looked 
like pleasure—a mixture of relief and surprise, 
as he turned to her. 

“ I am selfish enough to hope that you ivill 
miss me for a time, at least. I shall not then 
be so soon forgotten. We have had some 
pleasant days and weeks together; have we 
not?” 

“/have enjoyed then, assuredly.” 

She was a little pale, Philip thought, but 
that might be the eflect of fatigue. Her cheek 
was seldom blooming, unless when flushed in 
animated speech, or by brisk exercise. She 
spoke of his going with politeness, that seemed 
scarce one remove from carelessness; and, 
man-like, his pleasure at the thought that their 
association in the country-lrouse had not been 
followed by the results Aunt Sarah wished and 
predicted, gave way to a feeling of wounded 
vanity and vexation, that his summer’s com¬ 
panion could relinquish him so easily. While 
he repeated to himself his congratulations that 
his friendly and gallant attentions had not 
been misconstrued, had not awakened any in¬ 
convenient, because futile “expectations,” he 
wondered if it were a possibility for a girl of 
so much sense and feeling, such genuine appre¬ 
ciation of his talents and tastes, to know him 


well—even intimately—without experiencing a 
warmer sentiment than mere approval of an 
agreeable associate’s mind and manners, and 
Platonic liking for him on these accounts. 

With the respectful familiarity of a privileged 
acquaintance, he drew her hand within his 
arm, as they arose at the conclusion of the col¬ 
lation. 

“We have yet two hours and more to spend 
here, before we set out for home. We can 
'have one more walk and talk together.” 

They took but one turn on the beach, and 
returning to their morning’s seat beside the 
half-buried keel, tried to talk as they had done 
then. It was hard work, even to the man of 
the Vorld, the heart-free student of human 
nature. Gradually the conversation languished 
and died away, and, for a while, both sat silent, 
looking out upon the sea. Then Philip’s gaze 
came back to his companion—stealthily at first, 
and, as she remained unconscious of his scru¬ 
tiny, it lingered long and searchingly upon 
features, form, and attire. 

There were white, tight lines about her 
mouth, and a slight knitting of the brow, that 
imparted a care-worn look to the young face, 
it pained him to see. Her hands were clasped 
upon her knee, and the fingers were bloodless 
where they interlaced one another. Was she 
suifering? Was the threatened parting the 
cause of her disquiet ? If this were so, what 
was his duty as a man of honor—of common 
humanity ? And if he were forced to admit 
that he held her happiness in his power, and 
to accept the consequences that must ensue 
from his idle gallantry and her mistaken read¬ 
ing of the same, was the thought really repul¬ 
sive ? Would it be a total sacrifice of feeling 
to a sense of right ? It was a repetition, grave 
and careful, of the reverie of that July night, 
two weeks ago. 

Sarah ’ s h at—a broad- brimm ed “ fl at ” of brown 
straw—had fallen back upon her shoulders, and 
the sea-breeze played in her hair, raising the 
short and loose strands, and giving to the 
whole a rough, “frowzy” look. Her plain 
linen collar and undersleeves showed her com¬ 
plexion and hands to the worst possible advan¬ 
tage. Upon her cheeks, this same unfriendly 
wind had bestowed a coat of tan and a few 
freckles, that were all the more conspicuous 
from her pallor, while her fingers were as brown 
as a gypsy’s. Her gray poplin dress had lost 
most of its original gloss, and being one of Mrs. 
Hunt’s bargains—“ a cheap thing, but plenty 
good for that outlandish Shrewsbury”—already 
betrayed its cotton warp by creases that would 
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not be smootlied, and an aspect of general 
limpness—a prophecy of speedy, irremediable 
shabbiness. Cast loosely about her shoulders 
was a light shawl, green, with black sprigs— 
another bargain; and beyond the skirt of her 
robe appeared the toe and instep of a thick- 
soled gaiter, very suitable for a tramp through 
damp sand, yet anything but becoming to the 
foot it protected. 

With an impatient shake of the head, invo¬ 
luntary and positive, Philip closed his final 
observation. And cutting off a large splinter 
from the weather-beaten timber, against which 
he leaned, set about trimming it, wearing a 
serious, settled face, that said his mind was 
fully made up. 

What had Sarah seen all this while ? 

Heavens, over which the films of the fore¬ 
noon had thickened into dun cloud-curtains, 
stretching above, and enwrapping the world; 
a wild, dreary expanse of troubled waters, 
whose horizon line was lost in the misty blend¬ 
ing of sea and sky, ever hurrying and heaving 
to moan out their unrest upon the barren beach. 
In the distance was a solitary sail; nearer to 
the land, a large sea-bird flew heavily against 
the wind. In such mateless, weary flight, 
must her life be passed; that lone, frail craft was 
not so hopelessly forlorn upon a gloomy sea, 
beneath a sky that gloomed yet more darkly— 
as was her heart, torn suddenly from its moor¬ 
ings—anchor, and rudder, and compass gone ! 
Yet who could syllable the mighty sorrow of 
the complaining sea ? And were there words 
in human language, that could tell the anguish 
of the swelling flood beating within her breast ? 

“Going away! To-morrow I” For a little 
space this was all the lament she kept repeat¬ 
ing over to herself. Pregnant with woe she 
knew it to be, yet it was not until she was 
allowed to meditate in silence upon the meaning 
of the words that she realized what had truly 
come upon her. She had thrown away all her 
hope of earthly happiness—risked it as madly, 
lost it as surely, as if she had tossed it—a tan¬ 
gible pearl—into the yawning ocean. Her 
instinct assured her that, were it otherwise, 
the tidings of Philip’s intended departure, his 
suddenly formed resolution to leave her, would 
have been conveyed to her in a far diflbrent 
manner. Her keen backward glance penetrated 
Aunt Sarah’s simple wiles; his obvious an¬ 
noyance thereat; his determination to save 
himself from suspicion ; his honorable fear lest 
she, too, should imagine him loving, where he 
was only civil and kind. Yes, it was all over! 
The best thing she could hope to do; the 
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brightest prospect life had now for her was that 
her secret should remain hers alone, until the 
troubled heart moaned itself into the rest which 
knows no waking. She was used to conceal¬ 
ment. All her existence, excepting the sweet 
delusive dream of the past three weeks, had 
been a stern preparation for this trial. But 
she was already weary and faint—fit to lie down 
and die, so intense had been the throe of this 
one struggle. 

“ How long is this to last ? How long ?” 

The exclamation actually broke, in an inar¬ 
ticulate murmur, from her lips. 

“ Did you speak ?” inquired Philip. 

“ I think not. I am not sure. I did not in¬ 
tend to do so 1” 

“ Grant me credit for my forbearance in not 
obtruding my prosaic talk upon your musings, ” 
he went on, playfully. “It was a powerful 
temptation—for I remember, constantly, that 
this is our last opportunity for a genuine heart 
and head confabulation, such as I shall often 
linger for, after I leave you—and sincerity ! 
You have done me good. Miss Sarah; taught 
me Faith, Hope, Charity—a blessed sister¬ 
hood !” 

“May they ever attend you !” 

“ Amen I and thank you 1 And what wish 
shall I make in return for your beautiful bene¬ 
diction ?” 

“Whatever you like. My desires are not 
many or extravagant.” 

“ You are wrong. You have a craving heart 
and a craving mind. May both be fed to the 
full, with food convenient for them—in mea¬ 
sures pressed down, shaken together, and run¬ 
ning over.” 

“ Of what ? Husks ?” was Sarah’s unspoken 
and bitter reply. She could not thank him, as 
he had done her. She only bowed, and bending 
forward, took up a handful of the fine white 
sand that formed the shore. Slowly sifting it ‘ 
through her fingers, she waited for him to speak 
again. 

Was this careless equanimity real or feigned ? 
The judge of character, the harpist upon heart- 
chords, made the next move—not the candid, 
manly friend. 

“'I am going to ask a favor of you—a bold 
one.” 

“ Say on.” 

“ By the time I am ready to retrace my steps 
southward, you will be again settled in New 
York. Will you think me presumptuous, if I 
call at your father’s house to continue an 
acquaintance, which has been, to me, at once 
agreeable and profitable?” 
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The fingers were still, suddenly. A warm 
glow, like sunrise, swept over cheek and fore¬ 
head. A smile, slight, but sweet, quivered 
upon her lips. Drowning in the depths, she 
heard across the billow a hail that spoke of 
hope, life, happiness. 

‘‘We will all be glad to see you,” she said, 
with affected composure. 

“Not half so glad as I shall be to come. 
Will you now, while you think of it, give me 
your address ?” 

He handed her a card and a pencil. She 
wrote the required direction, and received in 
exchange for it the new smooth bit of wood, 
which had afforded occupation to Philip for 
half an hour past. It was tendered in mock 
ceremony, and accepted smilingly. Upon the 
gray tablet was inscribed, “Philip Benson, 
Deal Beach, July 27th, 18—.” A playful or 
thoughtless impulse caused him to extend his 
hand for it, after she had read it, and to add a 
motto, stale as innocent in his eyes. “Pewse^ 
a moiV' 

“ I shall preserve it as a souvenir of the day 
and place,” observed Sarah, slipping it into 
her pocket. 

Twilight overtook them before they reached 
home, and the night was too cloudy and damp 
for a promenade, such as they often had in the 
garden walks and lane, or for the customary 
family gathering in the long porch. Yet Aunt 
Sarah was surprised that Philip was apparently 
content to spend the evening in the sitting- 
room, with herself and husband by, to spoil the 
me-d,-tete he must be longing for. 

Still more confounded was she, when, after 
her Clever strategy of coaxing Uncle Nathan 
into the kitchen, that the coast might be clear, 
she heard Philip’s step close behind them. 

“I must clean my gun to-night, aunt,” he 
said, taking it from the corner; “I shall not 
'have time to do it to-morrow.” 

With the utmost nonchalance he began the 
operation, whistling softly a lively air over his 
work. Aunt Sarah gave her partner a look of 
bewildered despair, which lie returned by a 
confirmatory nod, and a smile, half comic, half 
regretful. 

After breakfast next morning, the nephew- 
guest said affectionate farewells to his relatives 
and Jeannie ; a grave, gentle adieu to Sarah, 
accompanied by a momentary pressure of the 
hand, that may have meant much or little ; 
and upon the snug homestead, settled a quiet 
that was dreariness itself to one of its inmates. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Meanwhile, how had the time sped to the 
nominal head of the Hunt household—the 
solitary, toiling father and liusband ? The ser¬ 
vants were dismissed, when “the family” left 
town, although Mr. Hunt continued to sleep at 
home. A peripatetic maid-of-all-work—what 
the English denominate a char-woman—was 
engaged to come early every morning, to clear 
up the only room in the establishment that was 
used, before the Cashier went out for his break¬ 
fast, which he procured at a restaurant pretty 
far down town. The same quiet coffee-house 
furnished him with dinner and an early tea, 
after which last refreshment he was at liberty 
to pass the evening in whatever manner he 
liked best. There was nothing in the city 
worth seeing at this season, even if he had not 
lost all taste for shows and gayety. Those of 
his acquaintances who were not absent with 
their wives and daughters, were living like 
himself, furniture in overalls ; carpets covered ; 
apartments closed, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one bed-room ; and had no place in which to 
receive him, if he had been in the habit of 
visiting, which he was not. He was very tired, 
moreover, by the time night came on, and as 
the heat increased, and the days grew longer, 
his strength waned more and more, and his 
spirits with it. Meekly and uncomplainingly, 
he plodded through his routine of bank duties, 
so steady and so faithful, that his fellow-work- 
ers and customers had come to regard him as 
a reliable fixture ; a piece of machinery, whose 
winding up was self-performed, and whose accu¬ 
racy was infallible. 

When, therefore, on a sultry August after¬ 
noon, he turned to leave his desk, at the close 
of business hours, grew terribly pale, and 
dropped upon the floor in a fit of death-like 
faintness, there was great consternation, and 
as much wonder as if no human clock-work had 
ever given out before, under a like process of 
exhausting demands. 

Clumsily, but with the best of intentions, 
they brought him to his senses, and in half an 
hour, or so, he was sufficiently recovered to be 
taken home. There was a twitching of the 
lips that might have passed for a sarcastic 
smile, as he heard the proposal to convey him 
to his house, but he only gave his street and 
number, and lay silently back in the carriage, 
supported by his friends, two of whom insisted 
upon seeing him safely to his own abode. 

“ Is this the place ? Why, it is all shut 
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up !” exclaimed one of these gentlemen, as 
the driver drew up before the dusty steps. 

Mrs. Hunt’s orders were that the entrance 
to her mansion should present the most deso¬ 
late air possible during her absence. It had 
“an aristocratical look in the summer time, 
when everybody but nobodies was rusticating.” 

Again that singular contortion of the mouth, 
and the master (?) of the forlorn-looking habi¬ 
tation prepared to descend, fumbling in his 
pocket for his pass-key. 

“ I am obliged to you, gentlemen, for your 
great kindness, and will—not—trouble—you— 
longer.” 

In trying to raise his hand to his hat, for a 
bow, the ghastly line again overspread his 
face, and he staggered. Without farther par¬ 
ley, his two aids laid hold of him—ohe on each 
side—and supported him into the house, up 
one, two flights of linen-draped stairs, to a back 
bed-room. 

Mrs. Hunt would have let her husband faint 
on the sidewalk, before she would have re¬ 
ceived company in that chamber in its present 
condition ; for the handsomest articles of fur¬ 
niture stood covered up in another apartment, 
and their place was supplied by a plain bureau, 
wash-stand, and bed belonging to the boys’ 
room, a story higher up. The wisdom of this 
precaution was manifest in the signs of neglect 
and slovenliness displayed on all sides. One 
could have written his name in the dust upon 
the glass ; there was dirt in every corner and 
under each chair and table; the wash-basin 
was partly full of dirty suds, and the towels 
and counterpane shockingly-dingy. 

These things were not remarked by the in¬ 
truders, until they had gotten their charge to 
bed, resisted no longer by him, for he began to 
comprehend his inability to help himself. 

“ There is no one beside ourselves on the 
premises—not even a servant,” one of them 
said apart to his associate, after a brief absence 
from the room. “ If you will stay with him 
until I come back, I will go for a doctor.” 

The invalid caught the last word. 

“Indeed, Mr. Hammond, there is no need 
for you to do anything more—no necessity for 
calling in a physician. I am quite comfortable, 
now, and shall be well by morning.” 

Mr. Hammond—who was a Director in the 
Bank, and sincerely honored the honest vete¬ 
ran, now prostrated by his devoted performance 
of duty—took the hot tremulous liand in his. 

“ I cannot allow you to peril your valuable 
health, my dear sir. Unless you positively for¬ 
bid it, I shall not only call your physician, but 


drop in again myself this evening, and satisfy 
my mind as to whether you require my pre¬ 
sence through the night.” 

He was as good as his word ; but no amount 
of persuasion could induce Mr. Hunt to accept 
his olfered watch. He would be “ uneasy, un- 
happy, if his young friend sacrificed his own 
rest so uselessly,” and loath as he was to leave 
him to solitude and suifering, Mr. Hammond 
had to yield. At his morning visit, he found 
the patient more tractable. After tedious hours 
of fevered wakefulness, he had endeavored to 
rise, only to sink back again upon his pillow— 
dizzy, sick, and now thoroughly alarmed at the 
state of his system. He did not combat his 
friend’s proposal to obtain a competent nurse, 
and to look in on him in person as often as prac¬ 
ticable ; still utterly refused to allow his wife to 
be written to on the subject of his indisposition. 

“ I shall be better in a day or two—probably 
before she could reach me. I have never had 
a spell of illness. It is not likely that this will 
be anything of consequence. I greatly prefer 
that she should not be apprised of this attack.” 

Mr. Hammond was resolute, on his part—• 
the more determined, when the physician had 
paid another visit, and pronounced the malady 
a low fever, that would, doubtless, confine the 
sick man to his bed for several days—if not 
weeks. 

“ It is not just to your wife and children, Mr. 
Hunt, to keep them in ignorance of so im¬ 
portant a matter !” he urged. “ They will 
have cause to feel themselves aggrieved by you, 
and ill-treated by me, if we practise this de¬ 
ception upon them.” 

Mr. Hunt lay quiet for some minutes. 

“Perhaps you are in the right,” he said. 
“Sarah would be wounded, I know. I will 
send for her!” he concluded, with more ani¬ 
mation. “ She will come as soon as she receives 
the letter.” 

“Of course, she will 1” rejoined Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, confidently ; “ you are not able to 

write. Suffer me to be your amanuensis.” He 
sat down at a stand, and took out his pen. 
“ \yhere is Mrs. Hunt, at present ?” 

“ I am not sure. Either at Saratoga or 
Newport.” 

Mr. Hammond looked surprised. “ But it 
is necessary, sir, that we should know with 
some degree of certainty, or the letter may mis¬ 
carry. Perhaps it would be well to write to 
both places.” 

“The letter! Both places!” repeated Mr. 
Hunt, with perplexity. “ I alluded to my 
daughter Sarah, sir—my second child, who is 
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spending the siiraraer with lierauntin Shrews¬ 
bury, New Jersey. May I take the liberty of 
asking you to write her a short note, mention¬ 
ing my sickness in as guarded terras as you 
can use, and requesting her to come up to the 
city for a few days ? She has my youngest 
child—a little girl—with her. If she can be con¬ 
tented to remain with her aunt, Sarah had better 
leave her ihere. She would be an additional 
burden to her sister if she were here.*’ 

Whatever Mr. Hammond thought of the 
marked preference shown to the daughter, 
above the wife, he said nothing, but proceed¬ 
ed to indite the desired epistle, adding, in a 
postscript, on his own account, that he would 
take pleasure in meeting Miss Hunt at the 
wharf, on her arrival, and for this purpose 
would be at the boat each day, until she made 
her appearance in New York. 

He went, accordingly, the next afternoon, 
although very sure that she could not have re¬ 
ceived his letter in season to take that boat. 
Mr. Hunt had proved to him and to himself, 
tlie utter impossibility of her coming, yet his 
eyes brightened with expectancy as his friend 
entered, and faded into sadness as he reported 
the ill-succes,s of his errand. 

“He is evidently extremely partial to this 
one of his children,” thought Mr. Hammond, 
as he paced the wharf on the second evening, 
watching, amid noisy hack-drivers and ex¬ 
press-men, for the steamer. “ I have seen the 
girls at parties, but do not remember their 
names. One of them is very pretty. I wonder 
if she is Sarah !” 

It was growing dusk, as the boat touched the 
pier. So dim was the light, that Mr. Ham¬ 
mond was obliged to station himself close be¬ 
side the gangway, and inspect the features of 
each lady-passenger more narrowly than po¬ 
liteness would, in other circumstances, have 
warranted. They hurried across—men and 
women, tall and short, stout and slender— 
until there tripped towards him the figure of a 
young girl, attired in a gray dress and mantle, 
and carrying a small travelling-bag in her hand. 
She would have passed him, had he not stepped 
forward and spoken. 

“ Miss Hunt, I believe !” 

In the uncertain twilight, he could see that 
she grew very pale. 

“ How is ray father ?” 

There was no preamble of civility or diffidence; 
no reserve in addressing him, a mere stranger; 
no trembling, preparatory queries : but a point- 
blank question, in a tone whose impatient 
anguish moved his kind heart; a piercing 


look, that would know the truth—then and 
there! 

“ He is better, to-day”—and he led her out 
of the press of the onward stream. “ He has 
not been dangerously ill. We hope and be¬ 
lieve that he will not be.” 

“ Is that true ?” Her lingers tightened upon 
his arm. 

“ It is I I would not, for the world, deceive 
you in such a matter.” 

“ I believe you ! Thank Heaven ! I feared 
the worst I” She covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Hammond beckoned to a hackman, close by, 
and when the short-lived reaction of over¬ 
wrought feeling subsided so far as to allow 
Sarah to notice surrounding objects, she was 
seated in the carriage, screened from curious or 
impertinent gazers, and her escort was nowhere 
to be seen. Several minutes elapsed before he 
again showed himself at the window. 

“ I must trouble you for your checks. Miss 
Hunt, in order to get your baggage.” 

Already ashamed of her emotion, she obeyed 
his* demand, without speaking. 

“ Yon have given me but one,” he said, turn¬ 
ing it over in his hand. 

“ That is all, sir.” 

“Indeed! You are a model traveller! I 
thought no young lady, in these days, ever 
stirred from home without half a dozen trunks.” 
To himself, he added, “A sensible girl! An 
exception to most of her sex, in one thing, at 
any rate ! ’ ’ 

Sarah sat well back into her corner, as they 
drove up lighted Broadway, and was almost 
rudely taciturn, while her companion related 
the particulars of her father’s seizure and sub¬ 
sequent confinement to his room. Yet, that 
she listened with intense interest, the narrator 
knew by her irregular breathing and immov¬ 
able attitude. As they neared their destination, 
this fixedness of attention and posture was ex¬ 
changed for an eager restlessness. She leaned 
forward to look out of the window, and when 
they turned into the last street, quick as was 
Mr. Hammond’s motion to unfasten the door of 
the vehicle, her hand was first upon the lock. 
It was cold as ice, and trembled so much as to 
be powerless. Gently removing it, he undid 
the catch, and assisted her to alight. 

The hired nurse answered their ring, and 
while Sarah brushed past her, and fiew up the 
stairway, Mr. Hammond detained the woman 
to make inquiries and issue directions. 

“It is all very dreary-like, sir,” she com¬ 
plained. “Everything is packed away and 
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locked up. There’s no getting at a lump of 
sugar, without a liuiit for the key, and all he’s 
seemed to care for this blessed day, was that 
his daughter should be made comfortable. He 
sent me out, this afternoon, to buy biscuits, 
and sardines, and peaches for her tea, and told 
me where I’d find silver and china. It is not 
at all the thing for him to be worrying at such a 
rate. He T1 be the worse for it to-morrow, 
and so I’ve told him, Mr. Hammond.” 

“Perhaps not, Mrs. Kerr. His daughter’s 
coming will cheer him and quiet him, too, I 
doubt not. I will not go up now. Please 
present my regards to Mr. Hunt, and say that 
I will call to-morrow.” 

He purposely deferred his visit until the 
afternoon, supposing that Miss Hunt might 
object to his early and unceremonious appear¬ 
ance in the realms now under her control; nor 
when he went, did he ascend at once to the 
sick-chamber, as was his custom before the 
transfer of its superintendence. Sending up 
his name by the nurse, he awaited a formal 
invitation, among the shrouded sofas and chairs 
of the sitting-room. 

“You’ll please to walk up, sir!” was the 
message he received; and the woman subjoined, 
confidentially, “ Things is brighter to-day, sir.” 

They certainly were. With wonderfully little 
noise and confusion, Sarah, assisted by the 
nurse, had wrought an utter change in the 
desolate apartment. With the exception of 
the bureau, which had been drawn out of sight 
into the adjoining dressing-room, and the bed¬ 
stead, the common, defaced furniture had dis¬ 
appeared, and its place was supplied by more 
comfortable and elegant articles. The windows 
were shaded, without giving an aspect of gloom 
to the chamber; the bed-coverings were clean 
and fresh; and the sick man, supported by 
larger and plumper pillows than those among 
wliich he had tossed for many weary nights, 
greeted his visitor with a cordial smile and 
outstretched hand. 

“I thank you for your kind care of my 
daughter last evening, sir. Sarah, my dear, 
this is my friend, Mr. Hammond, to whose 
goodness I am so much indebted.” 

“The debt is mine no less,” was the frank 
reply, as she shook hands with her new ac¬ 
quaintance. “We can never thank you suf¬ 
ficiently, Mr. Hammond, for all you have done 
for us, in taking care of him.” 

“ A genuine woman ! a dutiful, affectionate 
daughter!” was now Hammond’s comment, 
as he disclaimed all right to her gratitude. 

21* 


“None of your sentimental, affected absurdi¬ 
ties, with nothing in either head or heart 1” 
This impression was confirmed by daily ob¬ 
servation ; for politeness first, then, inclination 
induced him to continue his “professional” 
calls, as Sarah styled them. He seemed to 
divide with her the responsibility of her posi¬ 
tion. Its duties were onerous ; but for this she 
did not care. She was strong and active, and 
love made labor light—even welcome to her. 
A competent cook was inducted into ofiiee 
below-stairs, and household matters went- for¬ 
ward with system and dispatch. The eye of 
the mistress, pro tem.^ was over all; her hand 
ever ready to lift her share of the load, yet her 
attendance at her father’s bedside appeared un¬ 
remitting. His disease, without being violent, 
was distressing and wearing, destroying sleep 
and appetite, and preying constantly upon the 
nerves. To soothe these, Sarah read and talked 
cheerfully, and often, at his request, sang old- 
time ballads and childish lullabys to court 
diversion and slumber. 

Occasionally Lewis Hammond paused with¬ 
out the door until the strain was concluded, 
drinking in the notes with more pleasure than 
he was wont to feel in listening to the bravuras 
and startling, astonishing cadenzas that were 
warbled in his ears by the amateur cantatrices 
of the “best circles;” then, when the sounds 
from within ceased, he delayed his entrance 
some moments longer, lest the songstress 
should suspect his eaves-dropping. He ceased 
to speculate upon the reasons of Mrs. Hunt’s 
protracted absence at a time when no true¬ 
hearted wife could, from choice, remain away 
from her rightful post. When, at the expira¬ 
tion of a fortnight from the day of the attack, 
the physician declared his patient feebly, but 
surely convalescent, his young friend had de¬ 
cided, to his entire satisfaction, that things 
were best as they were. Mr. Hunt had made 
a most judicious selection from the female por¬ 
tion of his family, and what need of more nurses 
when this one was so efficient and willing ? He 
caught himself hoping that the fussy dame he 
had met in society would not abridge her 
summer’s recreation on account of an ailing 
husband. He had designed going to Saratoga 
himself, for ten days or two weeks ; but he 
was very well. It was difficult to get away 
from business, and this affair of Mr. Hunt’s 
enlisted his sympathies so deeply, that he 
could not resolve upon leaving him. If he had 
never before enjoyed the bliss that fiows from 
a disinterested action, he tasted it now. 

Mrs. Hunt was not kept in total ignorance of 
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wliat was transpiring at home. Sarah had writ¬ 
ten, cautiously and hopefully, of her father’s 
sickness and her recall; repeating Mr. Hunt’s 
wish that his consort should not hurry back 
through mistaken solicitude for his health 
and comfort; and they were taken at their 
word. A week elapsed before an answer arrived 
—a lengthy missive, that had cost the writer 
more pains and time than the preparation for 
her annual “ crush” generally did. She was an 
indifferent penman, and sadly out of practice ; 
hut there was much to be said, and “Lucy, of 
course, circumstanced as she vms, could not spare 
time to be her scribe.” 

The significant phrase underscored, quick¬ 
ened Sarah’s curiosity; but there was nothing 
for the next three pages that fed or quieted it. 
They were filled with minute directions about 
liousewifery—economical details, that would 
have served as capital illustrations of “Poor 
Richard’s” maxims; injunctions, warnings, 
and receipts sufficient in quantity to last a 
young, frugally-disposed housekeeper for the 
remainder of her natural existence. It was a 
trial to this exemplary wife and mother, she 
confessed, to absent herself so long from her 
home-duties ; but circumstances had compelled 
her stay at Saratoga. Of their nature, Sarah 
had already been informed in her sister’s last 
letter. 

“ Which I cannot have received, then—” 
Sarah interrupted herself to say, as she read 
to her father: “I have not heard from Lucy 
in four weeks. I have thought hard of her for 
not writing.” 

“ But,” concluded Mrs. Hunt, “ matters looks 
well just now, and I know your father will ag- 
gree, when he heers all about our season’s 
work, that our labor and Money has been a 
good investment. Take care of the keys your¬ 
self, Sarah. Be pruedent, keep a sharp Look¬ 
out on the cook, and don’t negleck your Poor 
father. Your Affectionate mother, 

“ E. Hunt. 

“ P. S. Your kichen Girl must have a Great 
deel of spair Time. Set her to work cleening 
the House, for you may expeckt us home in 
two weeks, or maybe Less. E. H.” 

Lucy had slipped a note in the same envelope 
—a thin, satiny slieet, hardly larger than the 
little hand that had moved over its perfumed 
page. Her chirography was very running, 
very light, very ladylike, and we need not say, 
very italical. 

“Mamma tells me, Sarah dear, that she has 


given you a hint of how matters are progressing 
between your humble servant and our particular 
friend, of whom I wrote in my last. The poor, 
dear woman flatters herself that it is all her 
work; but somehody else may have his own 
opinion, and I certainly have mine. I have 
had to caution her repeatedly, to prevent her 
from showing her delight too plainly to my 
'Goldfinch,’ as Vic. and I have duhhed him. 
Don’t be in a hurry with your congratulations, 
ma chlre, ‘ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip;’ and although the season is so 
near over, I may yet see some one whom I like 
better than His Highness. Vic. has a beau, 
too—a rich widower, less fascinating than my 
devoted; but a very agreeable man, without in¬ 
cumbrance, and very much smitten. So we pair 
off nicely in our rides an'd promenades, and, 
entre nous, are quite the talk. You are a good 
little thing to nurse papa so sweetly—a great 
deal better than I am. I told my knight of this 
proof of your excellence the other day, and he 
said that it was only what might have been 
expected from my sister! Don’t you feel fal¬ 
tered? Poor fellow ! Love is blind, you know. 

“ Love to papa. I am sorry he has been so 
unwell. I do not imagine that I shall have 
time to write again, before we leave this par¬ 
adise. We will telegraph you when to expect 
us. Perhaps 1 may have an escort home—some 
one who would like to have a private conference 
with my respected father. Nous verrons ! 

Lovingly, Lucie.” 

Mr. Hunt twisted himself uneasily in his 
arm-chair, as his daughter, by his desire, re¬ 
luctantly read aloud the double letter. A 
shade of dissatisfaction and shame clouded his 
countenance when she finished, and he sighed 
heavily. 

“ I am glad they are still enjoying them¬ 
selves,” said Sarah, forcing a smile. “Lucy 
has secured a captive too, it appears—one whom 
she is likely to bring home at her chariot- 
wheels.” 

“ In my day, daughters were in the habit of 
consulting their fathers before giving decided 
encouragement to any admirers—strangers es- 
peciallv,” said Mr. Hunt, with displeasure. 
“ In these times, there are no parents I There is 
the ‘ old man’ and ‘ the Governor,’ who makes 
the money his children honor him by wasting, 
and the ‘poor, dear woman,’ who plays pro¬ 
priety in the belle’s flirtations, and helps, or 
hinders, in snaring some booby ‘ Goldfinch. ’ 
It is a lying, cheating, hollow world ! I have 
been sick of it for twenty years I” 
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“Father ! my dear father I” exclaimed Sarah, 
kneeling beside him, and winding her arm about 
his neck.” You misjudge your children, and 
their love for you I” 

“ I believe in you, child! I cannot under¬ 
stand how you have contrived to grow up so 
unlike your sister and your—” The recol¬ 
lection of the respect his daughter owed her 
mother, checked the word. 

“ You do not deal fairly with Lucy’s charac¬ 
ter, father. She has one of the kindest hearts 
and most amiable dispositions in the world. I 
wish I had caused you as little anxiety as she 
has. Remember her obedience and my wil¬ 
fulness ; her gentleness and my obstinacy, and 
blush at your verdict. Sir Judge !” 

She seated herself upon his foot-cushion and 
rested her chin upon his knee, looking archly 
up in his face. She was surprised and troubled 
at this degree of acrimony in one whose habitual 
manner was so placid, and his judgment so 
mild ; but for his sake, she was resolute not 
to show her feeling. He laid his hand caress- 
ino^ly upon her shoulder, and sank into a 
reverie, profound, and seemingly not pleasant. 

Sarah took advantage of his abstraction to 
remove the wrapper of a newspaper, received 
by the same mail that had brought her letters. 
The operation was carefully performed, so as 
not to invite notice, and the envelope laid 
away in her work-box. She knew well who 
had traced the clear, bold superscription, and 
what initials composed the mysterious cipher 
in one corner of the cover ; nor was this the only 
token of recollection she had from this source. 
The article marked in the number of the literary 
journal, he had selected as the medium of cor¬ 
respondence, was an exquisite little poem from 
an author, whose works Philip had read to 
her in the vine-covered porch at Shrewsbury. 
Slowly, longingly she perused it; gathering 
sweetness from every word, and fancying how 
his intonations would bring out beauties she 
could not of herself discover. Then she took 
out the wrapper again, and studied the post¬ 
mark. On the former papers he had sent, the 
stamp was illegible, but this was easily deci¬ 
phered—“ Albany.” 

“So near! He is returning homewards!” 
was the glad rellection that flooded her face 
with joy. 

“Sarah!” said her father, abruptly. “Do 
you ever think of marriage ?” 

“ Sir?” stammered the girl, confused beyond 
measure. 

“ I mean, have you imbibed your sister’s 
ideas on this subject ? the notions of ninety- 


nine hundredths of girls in your walk of life. 
Do you intend to seek a husband, boldly and 
unblushingly, in all public places ? to degrade 
yourself by practising the arts they understand 
so well to catch an ‘eligible’ partner, who may 
repay your insincerity and mercenary views by 
insult and infidelity—at best, by indiflerence ! 
Child ! you do not know the risk match-mak¬ 
ing mothers and husband-hunting daughters 
run ; the terrible retribution that may be—that 
often is in store for such ! I had.rather see you 
and your sister dead, than the victims of that 
most hateful of heartless shows—a fashionable 
marriage ! Poor Lucy ! poor Lucy !” 

“ I hope you are distressing yourself without 
reason, sir. Mother is not the person to sur¬ 
render her child to one whose character and 
respectability are not indisputable. Kor is 
Lucy sentimental. I do not fear her suffering 
very acutely from any cause.” 

“I grant that. You would be more to be 
pitied, as an unloved or unloving wife, than 
she. I tremble for you sometimes, when I 
think of this chance. My daughter, when you 
marry, look beyond the outside show. Seek 
for moral worth and a true heart, instead of 
dollars and cents!” 

“ I will, I promise !” said Sarah, her amaze¬ 
ment at his earnestness and choice of topics 
combining to shake her voice and constrain 
her smile. “ But there is time enough for 
that, father, dear. When the man of heart and 
worth sues for ray poor hand, I will refer him 
to you, and abide entirely by your decision.” 

“Mr. Hammond is down stairs,” said the 
servant at the door. And Sarah, gathering up 
her papers, escaped from the room before he 
entered. 

(To be continued.) 


Favorites. —“I have ever found,” says a 
sensible writer, “ that men who are really most 
fond of the society of ladies, who cherish for 
them a high respect, nay, reverence them, are 
seldom most popular with the sex. Men of 
more assurance, whose tongues are lightly 
hung, who make words supply the place of 
ideas, and place compliment in the room of 
sentiment, are the favorites. A true respect 
for women leads to respectful actions towards 
them ; and respect is usually a distant action, 
and this great distance is taken by them for 
neglect and want of interest.” 

Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by standing in our own 
light. 







PHAETON; OE, PEIDE MUST HAVE A FALL. 

A CLASSICAL EXTKAVAGANZA. 

{Asproposed to he represented in the Back Drawing Boom.) 


BY WILLIAM BROUGH. 


Characters, 

Apollo (otherwise known as Phoebus, Sol, and 
by many other aliases), god of music, elo¬ 
quence, poetry, and the fine arts generally; 
driver of the chariot of the sun—in fact, the 
sun himself, and therefore it need hardly be 
added, a shining character. 

Phaeton (his son). Being the son of the sun, 
he naturally turned out a very grand-son in¬ 
deed—an aspiring youth, having so great an 
opinion of himself that he cannot require any 
more of the author’s. 


Epaphus, the son of lo by Jove ! (To avoid 
the possible suspicion that the author is here 
indulging in a comparatively harmless form 
of swearing, he would explain that lo was the 
mother, Jupiter the father, of the individual 
described.) 

Cycnus, a friend and relative of Phaeton, who 
is said by Ovid to have been changed into a 
swan in the midst of his lamentations for the 
death of Phaeton. As the present author 
has modified the fate of his hero, and only 
badly hurt instead of killing Phaeton, he 
has, in like manner, spared Cycnus the 
transformation into a swan, and only made a 
goose of him. 


Kurrykomon, ostler at the Bising Sun, princi¬ 
pally employed in rubbing down the liorses 
of the sun, but occasionally venturing to give 
a sly rub to their master. As this character 
is a very unobtrusive one, it is expected to 
be a great favorite with elderly ladies and 
gentlemen who like “ a quiet rubber.” 


Broun os, 

JONESERON, 

Robinsonides, 


\ 

S 


The Public in general, and no¬ 
body in particular. 


Clymene, the mother of Phaeton, who, through 
the indiscretion of her “small fry,” was 
nearly getting into a “ great frizzle.” 


Scene I .—The abode of Phaeton, A Classical 
Interior, 

[Note. The author has purposely left the de¬ 
scription of this scene as vague as possible. 
An “interior” is easily arranged in any 
drawing-room, and the manager can consult 
his own judgment and the resources of the 
establishment as to what style of furniture 
may or may not be “classical;” and at the 
worst, who knows how houses were really 
furnished at the time when Phaeton lived ? 
The author hereby defies the archaeologists !] 

Phaeton discovered admiring himself in a mirror. 
Phaeton, Thanks, gracious mirror! well, 
thou ’st done thy duty 


Phoebus, Apollo ! But I am a beauty. 

By Sol, my sire!—as Pat would say, “by 
dad !” 

Good looking-glass 1 I’m a good-looking lad; 
Perfect in feature, ditto in complexion. 

That’s my opinion, after due reflection. ^ 
l^Puts down glass. 

Enter Epaphus. 

Epaphus, So, Phaeton, you’re at it, then, 
again. 

Strange that a youth of sense should be so vain. 
Fhae, Not so. In sober seriousness— 

Epa, Alas I 

You sober ! No, you ’re too fond of your glass, 
Phae. My friend, these observations are not 
kind ; 

I am not vain, but then I am not blind ; 

Sure I can see it {hoks in glass again )— 

Epa, That’s it, I repeat; 

You are blind, made so by your own can-see-if. 
Phae, There, that’s enough. I know—of 
course, you ’re jealous ; 

It’s just the way with all you ugly fellows. 
Handsome and witty both I needs muat be. 
Why, Beauty’s Queen herself’s in love with 
me. 

Ejm, Venus ! Pooh, pooh I the ugliest, the 
most dull can 

Inflame her fancy. E ’en the grimy Vulcan! 
With that coarse blacksmith she for life would 
settle. 

Phae. Well, Vulcan you ’ll admit’s a man of 
metal. 

Though with his lungs, like bellows, loud and 
clamorous. 

His amorous wooing we may call sledge-ham- 
mernus. 

But look at me, and tell me, did you ever 
Behold a youth more lovely, witty, clever, 
Brave, elegant, ' accomplished ? 

Epa, Pshaw I be still; 

I ’ll fight you, race you, swim you, what you 
will. 

To take, out this conceit of you. 

Phae. Have done ! 

Dare you in aught compare yourself to one 
Of whom the Sun’s the father ? 

Epa, StufTl 
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Phae, D’ye doubt it ? 

Epa. Not I; I feel quite confident about it, 
Phoebus-Apollo’s not your father. 

Phae. What ? 

I tell you that he is. 

Epa. I say he’s not. 

Phae. Then you ’re—I won’t say what. 

Epa. And you ’re another. 

D’ye want to quarrel ? 

Phae. No ! I ’ll tell my mother. 

And here she comes. 

Enter Clymexe. 

Chjmene. What’s all this noise ? 

Phae. {Ci'ying.) 0 ma I 

This fellow says Apollo’s not my pa. 

Cly. The wicked story ! Nay, sweet, dry 
your tears. ( To Epaphus.) 

And you be off, now, or I ’ll box your ears ; 
How dare you come here, sir, and try to hammer 
Into my poor boy’s head that dreadful crammer? 
I HI hammer you. 

Epa. Nay, if my courage fails, 

’Tis not fear of your hammer^ but your nails; 
Since I ’ve been told no fury you can match 
At bringing folks who vex you to the scratch. 

TpvIO. 

Air. The Perfect Cure.'*^ 

[Note. If the saltatory powers of the company 
are equal to it, and the supply of wind ad¬ 
mits of it, the effect of any words sung to 
this tune is much enhanced by the singers 
placing their arms straight down by their 
sides and jumping high in the air on the first 
note of every bar in the music. The author 
confesses himself unable to appreciate the 
wit or humor of this jumping obligato ac¬ 
companiment : but as it is invariably hailed 
with roars of laughter when either the origi¬ 
nal silly song, or any one of the numerous 
parodies on it, which have been produced on 
almost every stage is attempted, he supposes 
there is some recondite joke therein contained 
of which he would be sorry that the actors 
in the Theatre, Back Drawing-Room, should 
lose the benefit.] 

Trio. 

Epa. (Jumjnng.) So I ’ll not stay to say good 
day, 

Phae. {Jumping.) You’d best not I advise; 
Cly. Be off, don’t stop. At once, sir, hop, 

If you regard your eyes. 

Epa. Those fingers look as if by hook 

Or crook my eyes they’d skewer. 
Phae. Preserve your sight, at once take flight. 
Your safety to secure. 


Epa. Secure, secure, secure, secure, 

I shan’t be here, I’m sure ; 

If I don’t mind, I soon shall find 
My case beyond a cure. 

Ensemble. 

Pha. and Cly. Secure, secure, secure, secure, 
You ’ll not be here, be sure ; 
At once then hence, for insolence. 

She knows ) - . 

^ a X)erfect cure. 

I know ) 

Epa. {Repeating.) Secure, etc. {as before). 

\_At the end of the Trio Epaphus hops out, Cly- 
mene hopping after him ivith threatening ges¬ 
tures, Phaeton indulging in a pas seul, express- 
ing, by means of hopping in a corner by himself 
his opinion of the fortunate escape of Epapiius 
from facial disfigurement.'] 

Cly. {Returning.) I ’ll serve him out yet, sure 
as any gun. 

To try to take the shine out of my son. 

To dare to say you ’re not the son of Phoebus ! 
Phae. Calm yourself, mother, “ modus est in 
rebus 

That I’m the son of Sol full well I know ; 

I am so bright myself it must be so. 

But how to prove this glorious birth of mine ; 
Speak, mother. Can you not suggest some 
sign ? 

Cly. A sign ! 0 ! yes—that of “The Rising 

Sun.” 

Sign of the house he starts from. Thither run. 
And seek your father—early in the morning. 
Tell him base sland’rers have your birth been 
scorning. 

Phae. I ’ll hasten there. No more shall men 
deride me. 

Yon glorious ray, the road to take, shall guide 
me. 

Bright ray of far-off Sol, look down on me. 

Do, ray. I may add, “ Me, far Sol, ah ! see.” 

Cly. Sol far, so good. Excuse pronunciation. 
You’ve called up a solfa association. 

Sol, father of my boy ! Sol, farther yet 
Than e’er- 

Phae. Pooh ! pooh ! Try a sol-fa duet I 
Duet. 

Air —IHn off to Charlestoion.^’* 

Phae. I ’ll seek the town where Sol resides. 
Where’er that town ma}” be. 

Cly. It’s in the East. I know, at least. 
The postal district’s E. 

Phae. I ’ll there arrive, before to drive 
Ilis stage-coach he sets out. 
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Cly, “ The Rising Sun,” from whence they 
run, 

You ’ll nnd, I’ve little doubt. 

Phae, 1 ’m off to Sol’s town 

Early in the morning ; 

I’m off to Sol’s town 
Before the break of day. 
Cly. Well, give my respects to 

Your father with the yellow curls. 
Phae. I’m off to Sol’s town. 

Cly. I’ve nothing more to say. \ together. 
Pha. You’ve nothing more to say ?) 

lExeunt severally. ] 

Scene II.— Atriuvi, pertaining to the Palace of 
the Sun, otherwise known as the stahle-yard of 
the old original coaching-house, “ The Rising 
Sun.^^ 

[Note. —To represent this scene without lavish 
outlay, it may be—the author would rather 
not endanger his reputation for knowledge of 
mise en sc^ne by saying that it is—sufficient 
to have a board resembling a tavern sign 
placed over a door, if there be a door avail¬ 
able ; if not, projecting from tlie side where 
a door may be supposed to exist, though out 
of sight. On the board should be painted 
the words, “The Rising Sun. Good accom¬ 
modation for Man and Horse.” (If a picto¬ 
rial representation of sunrise can be conve¬ 
niently added, so much the better.) A placard 
should be exhibited in some portion of the 
scene, bearing the inscription, “Daily Ex¬ 
cursion round the World ! The celebrated 
fast four-horse coach, The Sun, leaves this 
office every morning.”] 

Enter Kurrykomon, the ostler. 

Kur. I really never saw a team so nobby! 

I’ve seen all sorts of horses, from the hobby 
Up to the race-horse ; but these spanking tits 
Of Mr. Phoebus beats all into fits. 

Not Rarey’s self could tame them, if he tried. 
The air they breathe, I’m told, is Rarey-fied. 
The work they do each day, too ! I declare, 
Right round the world, and never turn a hair. 
They never tire. Fresh with each morning’s 
dawn, 

They keep on running, like “The Colleen 
Bawn.” 

And then their speed ! ’Twonld beat, when at 
their full run, 

A certain army’s at certain Bull fun. 

We feed them on chopp’d lightning, nicely 
stewed. 

And give them for their drink electric fluid. 
E7it€r Apollo. 

Ap. Now, ostler, are my steeds all ready ? 
Knr. Quite. 

Ready to start, your honor. 


Ap. That’s all right. 

Kur. Shall I go bring them out ? 

Ap. {Looking at watch.^ No, not just yet. 

I’ve lots of time to write out that duet 
I’ve just composed. 

Kur. What! are you then a dabbler 
In music, too, sir ? 

Ap. Am I what ? Vile babbler I 

Shall I submit to this low peasant’s sneers ? 

I, who conduct the music of the spheres I 
Know I’m the god of music, fellow. 

Kur. Be you ? 

I only know you as a first-rate Jehu. 

Ap. I ! Of mankind the musical instructor. 
Kur. So then you ’re both a driver and con¬ 
ductor. 

Then you could work a ’bus cheap, Mr. Phoebus. 
Ap. This fellow thinks but de “ omnibus'^ 
rebus ! 

I drive my team, and sing meanwhile. 

Kur. Yes, sir. 

I see, a sort of warbling wagoner. 

Ap. Leave me. 

Kur. I’m gone, sir. [Exit. 

Ap. Well, he’s not far wrong. 

I do combine the driver’s art with song. 

I am the warbling wagoner. No doubt of it. 

I don’t see the least chance of getting out of it. 

Song. 

Air— “ The Jolly Wagoner. 

I not alone go wagoning. 

As wagoning folks go. 

I fill the people’s heads full 
Of deathless song also. 

And curious are the changes 

Through which my two trades go. 
“Gee up, my lads ; gee woa.” 

Then “ Do, re, mi, fa, do.” 

A curious combination 
Is the warbling wagoner. 

Phae. {Outside). Ho! House here ! Land¬ 
lord I Hi 1 Where are you all ? 

[^Enters. 

Ap. That’s somewhat loud, sir, for a mornmg 
call. 

So early, too. It’s not yet time to rise. 

Phae. Mighty Apollo, I apollo-gize. 

Ap. Your name and business here ? Speak, 
sir. 

Phae. I will. 

My name is Phaeton. On yonder hill 
My mother mends my socks. A worthy dame. 
Whose constant care is to increase my fame. 
And keep her only son, myself, a swell. 

For I had heard of fashions, and- 

Ap. Well—well. 

Go on. Your story. 
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Phae. And I longed to follow 

The peg-top trouser, and the all-round collar. 
Ap. What is all this to me ? 

Phae. Nay, hear me, though. 

My mother’s name’s Clymene. 

Ap. Say you so ? 

Come to my arms, my son—my hoy—my trea¬ 
sure. 

Embrace your father. 

Phae. With the greatest pleasure. 

[ They embrace. 

Ap. What can I do for you ? 

Phae. I crave one favor. 

There’s Epaphus, an insolent young shaver, 
The son of lo, swears I’m not your son. 

Ap, That son of lo ’ll find I owe him one. 
How shall I punish him ? 

Phae. Not that I need. 

I wish to prove I am your son, indeed. 

Ap. Ask any proof you will—whate’er you 
choose. 

I swear by Styx your boon I ’ll not refuse. 
That oath which even Jove himself would bind. 
So now your wish make known. 

Phae. You ’fe very kind. 

Then, if I am your son, allow me, pray, 

To guide the sun’s bright chariot for a day. 
Ap. Not that—not that. Ask any boon but 
that, 

You stupid boy. You know not what you ’re at. 
You drive my chariot! None but I can do it. 
In all Olympus there’s none equal to it. 

The giddy height would turn your head. Less 
hope 

For you there’d be than if on Elondin’s rope, 
Or Leotard’s trapeze. Nay—fate defend us ! 
Boucicault ne’er took “header” so tremen¬ 
dous 

As you’d take to the earth, if this you try 
on; 

And there, like Boucicault, you’d be a 
Phae. Never say die ! Pshaw I who’s afraid ? 
not I ! 

None know what they can do until they try; 
Where there’s a will there is a way. 

Ap. Not so. 

If you’ve your will you ’ll lose your way, I 
know ; 

Your landmark’s gone, too late you ’ll find 
you’ve missed ’em 

Amidst the turnings of the solar system ; 
While ’mongst the asteroids you ’ll get astray. 
And skim the cream off all the milky way. 

* If the emineut tragedian playing Apollo can oblige 
by making the word “dying” sound anything like Mr. 
Dion Boncicanlt’s Christian name, the author will es¬ 
teem it a favor. 


Phae. Fear not for me, do you but grant my 
boon. 

Skim off the cream I D ’ye take me for a sjwon ? 
Come, let me mount the dickey. 

Ap. 0 my oath ! 

I feel ’twill be all dickey with us both ; 

But since by Styx I’ve sworn your prayer to 
grant— 

Phae. The Styx I sticks to, so refuse you 
can’t; 

Come, let’s be off; give me the whip— 

Ap. Alack! 

Would I could give it you about your back, 

To flog this notion out of you. 

Phae. Old chap. 

Will you be good enough to call your trap? 
And shut up your potato one meanwhile. 

[ Takes ivhip from Apollo. 
Ya-hup ! my beauties ! go it! that’s your 
style ! 

Duet. 

Am.—“ Dixie's Land." 

Phae, Come, bring out the trap there, look 
alive ! 

It’s all right, gov’nor, I can drive. 
Four in hand, four in hand, four in hand, 
four in hand ! 

Ap. Well, the only rule I’ve to prescribe, is 
In the road, “ medio tntissimus ibis.” 
Understand ? understand ? understand ? 
understand ? • 

Phae. All right, my bricksy-wicksy. 

Ap. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Sach confidence 
Shows want of sense. 

My steeds you ’ll find are tricksy. 
Phae. Well in hand, well in hand 

I ’ll keep them, as you ’ll quick see. 
Ap. Mind though, my son, the counsel I’ve 
bestowed. 

Be sure you keep the middle of the road; 
“Medio ibis,” as I said before, 

“Tutissimus.” 

Phae. Oh ! don’t be an old bore. 

Ap. He won’t hear reason; oh, my vow so 
rash I 

I know ’twill be an awful case of smash. 
{Calling.) Ostler, bring out the steeds ! It may 
be they 

Are quieter than usual, p’r’aps, to-day, 

To hope so I ’ll at any rate endeavor. 

{To Ostler, icho enters.) 

How do they seem this morning ? 

Kur. Worse than ever. 

@ne rears, one kicks, one prances, ’tother jihs. 
And all their nostrils going off like squibs. 
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Ap, Hear that, my son, and pause in time. 
Phae. Kot 11 

Come, ostler ! time’s up 1 now then ! 

(^Holding up his whip in the style of omixihus 
drivers.) Sky ! sky ! sky ! 

[Exit, followed by Ostlek. 
Ap. {Following.) Stay, Phaeton, let me come 
with you. 

Phae. (Outside.) No! 

Ap. To show the way. 

Phae. (Outside.) I ’ll find it. Right! Let go ! 

[ Cracking of ichip outside. 
Ap. They ’re off! The boy ’ll be killed; 
the rash young dunce ! 

I ’ll go and write his funeral dirge at once. 

[Exit. 

Scene III.— The open country without the city 
gates. 

[Note. —Under ordinary circumstances the in¬ 
troduction of a classical landscape scene in a 
drawing-room theatre might be attended with 
some slight difficulty : fortunately, however, 
for our purpose, we find the scene in tlie ori¬ 
ginal legend described a.s above, “The open 
country without the city gates.” Had it 
been “with” the city gates, there might be 
some carpenteriiig needed ; but as it is ex¬ 
pressly stated to be “without” them, there are 
of course no gates required. As to the nature 
of the landscape itself, we find it is to be the 
“ open” country. It can therefore safely be 
left an open question.] 

Enter Cycnus and Clymene. 

Cycnus. Phaeton’s not returned, you say ? 
Clymene. He ’s not. 

Cyc. Doesn’t it strike you that it’s very hot ? 
Cly. Uncommonly so for the time of year. 
Cyc. It’s getting hotter, too ; my stars ! 

(Fanning himself.) 
Cly. Oh, dear! (Fanning herself.) 

Cyc. Confound it! What’s the matter ? I’m 
half roasted. 

Cly. No reigning beauty ever was so toasted. 
Cyc. Hotter and hotter still; ’tis most ama- 
zing. 

Cly. It’s scorching, really. 

Cyc. Scorching, ma’am, 

it’s blazing. 

Cly. Get me some water; quick! from yon¬ 
der stream. 

Cyc. (Looking off.) Horror! the brook has 
all gone off in steam ; 

Let’s seek some shelter. 

Cly. That, too, my advice is. 

[ They are going, hut are met by Brounos, 
who runs against them. 


Brounos. Which is the nearest shop for penny 
ices ? 

Cyc. Can’t say. We ’re pressed for time. 
Get from our path. 

[ They are going again. Joneseron meets them. 

Joneseron. Can you direct me to the nearest 
bath ? 

Cyc. No. 

[ Once more attempting to go. Robinsonides 
rushes in. 

Robinsonides. Horror! 

Cyc. Well, what now, may I 

inquire ? 

Rob. Some one has been and set the Thames 
on fire. 

Cyc. Dolt ! no one knows as yet the Thames’s 
whereabout. 

Rob. Pshaw ! it’s too hot geograjfiiy to care 
about: 

. Some river’s blazing— 

Cly. Let your wonder cease ; 

It may well burn, since ’tis some stream of 
Greece. 

But who comes here ? Sure I should know that 
figure. 

Enter Epaphus, with his face black. 

Epa. See here, the heat has scorched me to 
a nigger. 

Burned black, like o’er-baked bread. 

Cyc. Quick, let’s be takin’ 

Shelter, in hopes that we may our bakin'. 

Cly. But what has caused this universal 
stewing ? 

Enter Kurrykomon, the ostler of the Rising Sun. 

Kur. Your son, young Phaeton, it’s all his 
doing; 

You and your friends are frizzled up alive, 

’Cause he the chariot of the sun would drive. 

Cly. What mean you ? 

Kur. Well, at starting he was bid 

To light the earth, and in one sense he did— 

He’s set it blazing. 

Cyc. How ? 

Kur. Why, like a bonfire ; 

He came too nigh, and so he set it on fire. 

The horses bolted, and he missed the road. 

He call’d out “woa!” the horses never 
“ woa’d,” 

But through the sky went on a regular crash, 

Knocking the stars and planets into smash. 

Cly. Where is he now ? 

Kur. Still in the trap. 

Cly. No doubt of it; 

Some trap he’s fall’n in. 

Kur. Well, he ’ll soon fall out of it. 
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Cly, Alas ! that thought mj terror but in¬ 
creases. 

Kur. I ’ve been sent here just to pick up the 
pieces. 

’Twill be a sad drop for him. 

Cly> That last drop 

Mj cup of misery fills. 

Phae, {Calling outside.) Woa, boys, there! 

stop ! [A crash* outside. 

Cly. ’Tis he ! it’s all up. {Exit. 

Kur. Not so, it’s all down. [Exit. 

Epa, Through me, who am done black, he’s 
thus done brown. 

[Phaeton is brought in by Clymene, Cycnus, and 
Kukkykomon. He is suffering sex>erely from a 
large dab of red paint ilpon his forehead, sup¬ 
posed to represent a wound^ a handkerchief bound 
round his leg below the knee,, suggestive of com¬ 
pound fracture of the tibia, with other indications 
of personal injury.'] 

Enter Apollo. 

Phae. Pardon me, Phoebus ; I’m alone in 
fault. 

Ap. Stop 1 (you ’re so lame I needn’t bid you 
halt /) 

You’ve had the lesson that you much required; 
To more than mortal could do you aspired ; 

You’d soar above the earth—in skies a rover— 
Phae. Don’t talk of soaring, I am sore all 
over. 

Ap. I ’ll not. One lesson only I would teach, 
Let man aspire to all that man can reach. 

“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” That’s all. 

Bound your desires, or peide must have a fall. 

Note.— Most of our readers are familiar with the 
story of Phaeton, and Phoebus ; but as some may have 
left school and their classical reading long enough to 
forget it, we insert the following note from Beeton's 
Dictionary of Universal Information. “Phaeton, ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, a son of the sun, or Phoebus. Venus 
became enamored of him, and intrusted him with the 
care of one of her temples. This favor of the goddess 
rendered him vain, and led to his asking his father’s 
permission to drive his chariot for one day. Phoebus 

* A very effective “ crash” may be produced by means 
of a tea-tray, on which are placed any little articles, such 
as flatirons, bootjacks, candlesticks, kitchen pokers, a 
scuttleful of coals, and in fact anything that may sug¬ 
gest itself. The whole being thrown down upon an 
uncarpeted floor at the right moment, will produce an 
effect which, if not pleasing, will at any rate be startling 
—the chief end to be aimed at in these days of “ sensa¬ 
tion” dramas. If it be objected that the noise produced 
by these means will not be like that of a chariot break¬ 
ing down, it will, at least, be quite as like as the usual 
“crash” of regular theatres, where a magnifled police¬ 
man’s rattle does duty for the breaking down of stone 
walls, wooden fences, iron gates, carriages, chair.s, 
tables, anything, no matter how various in size or ma¬ 
terial. 
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represented the dangers to which this would expose 
him, but in vain ; ho undertook the aerial journey, and 
the explicit directions of his father were forgotten. Ko 
sooner had Phaeton received the reins, than he betrayed 
his ignorance of guiding the chariot. The flying horses 
became sensible of the confusion of their driver, and 
immediately departed from their usual track. Phaeton 
repented too late of his rashness, and already heaven 
and earth were threatened with a universal conflagra¬ 
tion, when Jupiter, who had perceived the di.sorder of 
the horses, struck the rider with a thunderbolt, and 
hurled him headlong from heaven into the river Po. 
His body, consumed by Are, was found by the nymphs 
of the place.” 


SCARLET POPPIES. 

BY ENUL. 

Well the slumb’rous flowers become her! 

Like a dusky Indian summer 
Looked she with their scarlet petals in the blackness of 
her hair. 

As its heavy masses drifted 
O’er the perfect arm she lifted. 

While the mellow autumn sunlight lit her sumptuous 
beauty there. 

But no hueless words may render 
All the deep and liquid splendor— 

All the oriental softness of those sleepy-lidded eyes ; 

Bid those parted red lips ever 
With a woman’s sorrow quiver? 

Was that bosom ever shaken with the tempest of her 
sighs ? 

No ! some breathless eve hath found thee. 

With the purple shadows round thee. 

In a stirless tropic forest, hushed within a lonely dream. 
Thou art Night, superb aud lonely. 

Crowned with humid blo.s.soms only ; 

Or the warm and dusky naiad of some sleepy tropic 
stream. 

Not for thee are care and duty ; 

In the noon-time of thy beauty 
Thou shouldst be the young sultana of a swarthy Indian 
king. 

And through fragrant gardens darkling 
See the silvery fountains sparkling. 

While the languid summer fans thee with her slowly 
passing wing. 


SONNET. 

BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 

I EVER knew thou must depart from me. 

That w^hile my life' was at the full high tide, 

Thine own was ebbing to the far-off sea. 

And so I kept me closely by thy side, 

Aud strove with clinging arms to hold thee b.ack; 

Till thou like a sad mist didst glide aw’ay. 

Leaving the bare waste sands of life’s dull track 
Stretching their gloom beneath the noontide ray, 

O’er which my thoughts, like mournful .«>ea-bird*s flight., 
hlust wheel and circle restless evermore ; 

Mourning the day that took thee from my sis'ht, 

Living thy words and gentle kindness o’er, 

TTntll within the vast and mighty main. 

The parted streams shall mingle once again. 
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December Itli, \Ye were six days in getting 
to Havana, and it was not until Tuesday at 
twelve M. that we entered the harbor. The 
last two days I spent almost entirely with Mr. 
Domine. He read, talked, and walked with 
me, and I became as well acquainted with him 
as I would have done in six months in the city. 
Of Mr. (jrantley I saw but little ; to my surprise, 
he and Mrs. Ellis were hardly ever together. 

And now I might have preferred to drop Mr. 
Domine, but with singular infatuation I still 
kept up my flirtation, and at length Mr. Grantley 
hardly noticed me at all. Tuesday night I 
went to bed in such a maze of doubt and un¬ 
certainty, trying to fix some plan of action in my 
head, that at last I concluded to leave all to 
fate and abide by the consequences. 

The last thing we heard on retiring was that 
we would reach Havana at midnight, but would 
anchor just outside the harbor till morning, as 
no vessels were allowed to enter after sunset or 
before sunrise. I slept soundly till six, and 
then was awakened by music from one of the 
neighboring vessels. The sweet notes of a 
French horn came wafting airily over the water 
a plaintive little melody, so slow, so harmonious 
that I thought to myself of 

“ Minute drops of rain, 
Ringing in water silverly, 

That, lingering, drojiped and dropped again, 

Till it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next would be.” 

As the last note died away, I rose, and, dress¬ 
ing quickly, hurried up on deck. 

My first feeling was one of thankfulness for 
the danger past: then I looked around me ; 
there was the Moro rising out of the sea and 
towering high above the surrounding landscape. 
Its time-worn walls and frowning battlements, 
and the bold surf, dashing and breaking at its 
base, thrilled me with its grandeur; there it 
lias stood for ages commanding the entrance to 
the beautiful harbor, and guarding the quaint 
old city of Havana. I turned to look on my 
other side, at the queer, one-story houses, 
painted blue, yellow, and all the colors of the 
rainbow, and at the palm-trees, whose large, 
solid trunks, looking as if they were swathed in 
canvas, reached to a great height ere they 
branched forth. There, too, was the cocoa- 
nut, similar to the palm, except the trunk, 
which is more like our own trees. The lux¬ 


uriant vegetation so beautifully green, the blue 
water and bluer sky, formed a perfect picture 
of fairy-land. 

We had to land in row-boats (as the vessels 
are not allowed to come up to the dock), and 
it is really a hazardous undertaking to get into 
one, for the steps down the vessel’s side are of 
the shakiest description and almost perpen¬ 
dicular. We all went safely down except Mrs. 
Grantley, who was last ; she would accept of 
no one’s help, and as she stepped into the boat, 
her ankle turned and she fell forward. Mr. 
Grantley helped her up in a minute, but she 
had hurt her ankle severely, and was in great 
pain. If it had not been for my anxiety on her 
account, 1 should have been much alarmed in 
the boat, for there was quite a breeze blowing, 
and the Spanish sailors didn’t seem to agree 
cabout the manner of sailing it; and were franti¬ 
cally gesticulating and screaming at each other 
all the way. Two or three times 1 involunta¬ 
rily caught Mr. Domine’s arm as he sat next me, 
when the boat was lying way over on her side, 
and the spray dashing in our faces. 

However, we landed safely, and leaving to 
the rest of the party the delightful (?) cu.stom- 
house squabbling, Mr. Grantley put his mother 
and me into a “volante,” and the old negro 
driver soon trotted us to the hotel, which was 
just outside the city proper. 

For a week I did not leave the house. Mrs. 
Grantley was obliged to lie on a couch, and 
could not move. She preferred my being with 
her to any one else, although she tried not to 
keep me, as she was afraid I wanted to be off 
with the others, who were “ sight-seeing” from 
morning till night; but I assured her it was a 
pleasure to me to be with her and wait upon 
her ; so at last she consented. 

Every afternoon, at four, I wheeled her couch 
into the adjoining parlor. The first afternoon I 
did so, Mr. Grantley brought Mr. Domine in to 
see his mother. While we were having a co.^y, 
cheerful time, Mrs. Ellis came running in. 
After nodding to us all, she commenced ex¬ 
plaining to Mr. Grantley, in a very excited 
manner, something about the “ Serro,” Har¬ 
ry,” and Eugene tumbling from a volante. 
What would she do, should she go to him ? And 
by this time she had gradually led him out of 
the room. 
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I looked at Mrs. Grantley, and she at me, 
and then she said to Mr. Doinine— 

“ Can you explain that tableau 

“Very easily, my dear madam. Harry took 
Eugene out riding with him ; he behaved very 
well going, and Harry left him with the driver 
while he went on an errand to the house ; it 
seems that, as Harry vanished, Eugene insisted 
upon getting into the “ volante” again, and 
jumping in and out he at length fell.” 

“ I hope he was not hurt, Edouard ?” 

“ No ; he fell on the grass, and after a little 
fit of screaming, he was at length induced to 
sit between Harry and me. And that is how I 
came here, and also the cause of pretty Mrs. 
Ellis’s excitement.” 

“ Is your name Edward too, Mr. Domine ?” 
I said ; “ and who is Harry ?” 

“ Didn’t you know that it was, Laura ?” said 
Mrs. Grantley ; “ they were both named for my 
father.” 

“ I am always called Edouard, however, in 
compliment to my first nurse, I suppose, as she 
was the first to ‘Frenchify’ my name,” said 
Mr. Domine. “ As for Harry, he is my brother. 
And now, as I see you ladies are satisfied, I 
have brought you a book, which I hope will 
Serve to lessen the tediousness of your con¬ 
finement.” 

“ You are very kind, Edouard ; but you will 
have to add to the obligation by coming to read 
to us,” said Mrs. Grantley. 

I looked at Mr. Domine to see if he would 
consent; he met my look, and we both smiled. 

So it was arranged, and every day punc¬ 
tually at four he came, almost always bringing 
flowers or bonbons. It was delightful to hear 
him read, his voice was so rich and clear, and 
after an hour’s reading he regularly closed the 
book, and then we talked about what he had 
read, or on any other topic that happened to 
interest us. That would have been a happy 
time if I had never known Mr. Grantley; but 
that was my trial. And now everything around 
me seemed so mysterious; Mrs. Ellis was 
gone, and Mr. Grantley was away on his moth¬ 
er’s business. Unfortunately for me, I saw 
liirn leave with Mrs. Ellis, and Mr. Domine went 
part of the way with them too ; then Mr. and 
Miss Gardner had taken Mary Henry and gone 
to stay a week with some friends. I suspected 
Mary had an attachment for Mr. Gardner, and 
was sure that he had for her ; but she went 
away without explaining anything, so that was 
another mystery. Mrs. Grantley could have 
solved them all; but I did not like to talkabou 


her son to her, and indeed she never made him 
the subject of conversation. 

One afternoon we were waiting as usual for 
Mr. Domine ; Mrs. Grantley was getting better 
very fast; she had walked a few steps that day 
for the first time. After fixing her comfortably 
on her lounge, I looked at my watch, and 
found it was near four. Walking up to the 
window, I watched the people going by. 1 felt 
so sure of seeing Mr. Domine that I stood there 
for several minutes expecting to hear him enter 
the room ; but the clock ticked away on the 
mantel, and struck the half hour. 

“Come here, Laura,” said Mrs. Grantley. “I 
want to tell you something.’.’ 

I took my knitting, and drew a chair up to 
her couch. 

“ Did you ever think Mary Henry fancied 
Mr. Gardner?” 

“ Indeed,” I said, “ Mary had never spoken 
of Mr. Gardner to me except in general terms ; 
still I had thought that she cared for him. By 
noticing closely her manner, I found she was 
more attentive when he spoke to her, and 
hardly ever looked at him.” 

“If that is any proof of love, I should not 
think Edouard was in love with you ; and yet 
the other night he told me he admired you 
more than any woman he had ever met; and 
he has seen a good deal of life for his years.” 

“ I am so sorry you told me, Mrs. Grantley.” 

“ You are a singular child, Laura. Any other 
girl would have been pleased. However, I ’ll 
not repeat any more of his rhapsodies. I am 
afraid he is not coming this afternoon ; so you 
will be better able to appreciate my news.” 

“ News !” I said. “It is a charity to tell me 
news. The world and all the people here seem 
to be stagnating. I am all curiosity.” 

“I know of two intended marriages, two 
weeks from to-day, here in Havana.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ that is the day before we 
sail. ’ ’ 

“ Just so ; and that is the very reason -they 
are to be married. One I am not allowed to 
mention yet; and the other you must guess.” 

“I will guess both, Mrs. Grantley. One is 
Mary and Mr. Gardner ; the other, Mrs. Ellis 
and—’ ’ 

“ Not another word, Laura. I ’in afraid you 
will extract the secret from me. Ah I there 
comes Edouard, now.” 

Instead of Mr. Domine, it was a note from 
him, and to me, requesting to see me alone 
that evening. I handed the note to Mrs, 
Grantley. 

“ Well, what will you do ?” 
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I said I would do as she thought best. 

“ Did I have any objection to see him ?” 
she asked. 

I tliought of the other marriage, the one she 
would not tell me. Not for an instant did I 
doubt whose it was; and so I said I would see 
him. 

Evening came at last. All the afternoon I had 
pondered on how I would act, and I resolved that 
henceforth I would never think of Mr. Grantley 
again, but consider him the husband of Mrs. 
Ellis. Hereafter that love of mine, that he had 
never asked for and did not want, was to be 
uprooted and Hung away to the winds. How 
weak! how childish I had been! What a 
foolish fancy to waste my heart on a man who 
had never cared a rushlight for me ! Others 
had loved me; why could I not have pleased 
him ? They had raved about my beauty. 
What good was a pretty face and wavy hair 
when he did not admire them ? They said I was 
intelligent, and that I sang like a bird. He 
did not care to talk with me, nor listen to my 
music. Truly, that afternoon, injured pride 
drove away all other feelings, and I really 
thought that all love for Edward Grantley had 
perished. 

I sat upon the sofa waiting. Every footfall 
sent the blood bounding through my veins. My 
cheeks glowed with excitement. I could not 
have endured it much longer, when the door 
opened and shut. I sat frozen to my seat; I 
could not move. He came slowly along ; he 
sat down by me on the sofa; he spoke. It 
aroused me at once. He only said something 
about “my being kind to have seen him;” 
but the shock had come and gone ; I could feel 
once more. I tried to commence a common¬ 
place remark, but he stopped me. 

“ I could not come again to you, Laura. I 
could not hear you call me Mr. Domine so 
coldly, so formally, while my whole being was 
wrapped in love for you! Ah! you know it. You 
have seen it all along, even from the first time 
I met you. So I trusted to-night to know all— 
to be released from the agony of suspense—this 
restless craving to know my fate ! Dear Laura, 
can you love me ? Tell me ! Will you love 
me ?” 

I looked up in his eyes. They shone like 
bright stars ; his teeth were firmly set; he sat 
expectant, waiting for my answer. 

“ Would I love him ?” The soft air, fragrant 
with sweets, stole gently through the room ; 
the cold moonlight shimmered on the floor : not 
a sound broke the cold silence which numbed 
luy heart. “ Would 1 love him ?” 


Suddenly a laugh rang out on the silence. 

I knew it well. It was Mr. Grantley come 
back—come back from his intended bride— 
come from her soft caress and lingering kiss. 

“ Dearest, you will love me !” Edouard bent 
down and took my hand. It remained in his, 
and I had promised to be his wife. 

Dec, Will. All the next week was devoted to 
“sight-seeing;” Edouard Domine, my affianced 
husband, accompanying Mrs. Grantley and 
myself. 

After bidding Mr. Domine good-night, I went 
and sat down by Mrs. Grantley's couch, and 
told her all. She said Edouard must write to 
uncle, and I must write too. And then she 
put her arms around me, and kissed and 
blessed me. 

I retired to my room ; but no blessed sleep 
visited my eyes. The excitement over, the 
wrong I had done to one who had been all 
goodness and truth to me, remained staring me 
in the face, and my overburdened conscience 
clamored loudly for relief. Still I might have 
conquered myself ; but I had gone too far ; and 
now all I could do was to try and love the one 
I had chosen, and make him happy. 

After I had left, Mrs. Grantley must have 
told her son all; for the next morning, hap¬ 
pening to meet him in the hall, I would have 
hurried past with a bow, but he stopped me, and 
said he was going away again in an hour. It 
was truly unfortunate now we were ready to 
•go about with him, that business interfered ; 
blit “I leave you in good hands. Miss Laura; 
and Mr. Domine will fill my place with better 
satisfaction.” 

Here he bent down, and his voice sank into 
a low whisper which just reached my ear : 

“ I pray the good God to bless you, and make 
you happy with the one you have chosen.” 

He had gone ! But the low tones and trem¬ 
bling hand were still with me. I could not 
understand it. Had he really liked me so well 
as a friend, to be so strangely moved at what 
he had heard ? I might have gone on wonder¬ 
ing ; but Mrs. Grantley called to know if I was 
ready, and I hurried to her. 

We went to the Cathedral; the Captain Gene¬ 
ral’s Palace. And every afternoon Edouard 
called in a carriage for us, and we went out 
riding on the “ Serro,” which is the afternoon 
drive of the ladies. (They never walk, and 
the “Serro” takes the place of a Broadway.) 
While driving along, admiring the scenery, we 
were, at the same time, much amused by the 
extreme “toillettes” of the Havanese. They 
looked so odd in their singular “Volantes,” 
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all dressed as if for a ball, some of them ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, and others quite the reverse. 

One evening we went to the “ Bishop’s Gar¬ 
den,” just a pleasant drive from the city. 
Edouard insisted upon our getting out of the 
carriage, and we were well repaid ; for he took 
us through long avenues of palms, so long 
indeed that, looking down from their entrances, 
we could not discover their end. Then he 
gathered us gorgeous bouquets of flowers. The 
house and grounds had long been deserted ; 
but their decay only heightened the picturesque- 
iiess of the scene. Mosses covered the walls of 
the building, and when the dilapidated roof 
liad fallen in branched forth a beautiful tree. 
What pleased me most were the clumps of 
canes—such a curious growth of trunks, so 
thickly woven together, and their light and 
graceful foliage. 

I scarcely ever saw Mr. Domine alone. Oc¬ 
casionally we met in the parlor of an evening, 
and then he seemed perfectly contented. Sit¬ 
ting by me on the sofa, he would talk of his 
plans for the future, in all of which I was the 
central object. He spoke of his only brother, 
Harry, who was now confined to the house con¬ 
valescent from a fever, and of a very pretty 
woman to whom he was going to be married; 
and he was sure I would like them both. 

He was not in the least demonstrative, and 
never embarrassed me with kisses and caresses. 
Once or twice when he left me, he raised my 
hand to his lips, and left his eyes to say the 
rest. He repeated poetry, and sang for me. 
Although he was excessively proud and impul¬ 
sive, yet I never had a thought of fear on 
account of his passionate temperament. I 
rather think it flattered my pride to see him 
so mild and calm with me—so dignified and 
unbending to others. He overwhelmed me 
with presents ; and, being wealthy, they were 
always rare and costly. 

One evening, two or three days before we 
started, he came in, his face beaming with 
pleasure at finding me alone. Trulyj as I 
watched him, my heart smote me with my 
falsehood. To see him so devoted to me, and 
the little return I made, so worked on my feel¬ 
ings, that I rose to meet him, and gave him my 
hand. He held it a moment, and then placed 
in it a letter. It was from my uncle; very 
kind, and giving his full permission to the 
marriage. 

After I had finished reading the letter, he 
slipped a glittering diamond on my finger, and 
said : 

“ Is not this the crowning of our happiness, 
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dearest ? Now I may accompany you back to 
New York?” 

I murmured consent. 

“ How glorious it will be to go liome on the 
sea, when I may walk the deck with you, and 
pour in your ear my overflowing love ; where 
we will have no fear, for, if aught happened, 
surely we would die together; and the next 
best thing to living together is to die together. 
Oh, Laura, when I think of other women I 
have fancied I loved, how far superior you are 
to them all! How far above me in your youth¬ 
ful dignity and merry heart.” 

“A merry heart!” I echoed it silently. 
“You must not flatter me, Edouard,” I said. 
“You will make me vain.” 

“ Oh, Laura, how foolish to speak thns^^ 
You cannot help knowing your beauty, and 
you should be glad to hear it from me.” 

I saw he was rather excited, much more so 
than usual. I did not, therefore, stay very 
long with him, but made some excuse to leave. 
He did not attempt to detain me, although he 
looked disappointed; so I leaned over his 
chair, and gently brushed his hair off his tem¬ 
ples. Then he threw his arm around my 
waist, and pressed kiss upon kiss on my lips. 

I struggled to release myself; for my gentle 
feelings were all gone, and a bitter feeling cf 
dislike crept in their place. The door opened, 
and some one looked in. Edouard released me ;■ 
the door shut again; but we were still alone. 

I was not so excited by the whole occurrence 
as I would have been, had I known who had 
been witness of it. It seemed as if, at every 
step in my hateful courtship, I should be ren¬ 
dered miserable by the inopportune appearance 
of one I never wanted to see again. 

I coolly told Edouard that I did not admire 
his savage way of embracing, begged that in 
future I might be spared the repetition of such a 
scene, and that the public parlor of a hotel 
should have been the last place for such an 
exhibition. 

I was not only annoyed, but really angry. 
And. as we were to sail in two days, I spent 
the time in packing, and helping Mrs. Grantley. 
Not once did I see Edouard alone ; although I 
had made up my mind that I was foolish to 
give way to my temper, and that I might 
as well make it up. Strange to say, he took 
my coolness in the way I least expected : there 
was no eagerness on his part for a reconcilia¬ 
tion. He treated me with the same marked po¬ 
liteness. I was constantly in the society of 
Mr. Grantley, on account of our approaching 
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departure ; and I observed Edouard watched us 
both, veiy closely. 

January Is?. To-day was our last in Havana, 
and the day of the weddings. After dinner, 
Mrs. Grrantley asked me to come and fix some 
black lace that she wanted to wear in her hair; 
and while I was sewing, she said : 

“ Well, Laura, I suppose Mrs. Ellis and Mary 
are very lia^^py persons 

“Ihey should be,” I said; ‘‘for they have 
selected fine and noble-hearted men to be their 
companions for life in this weary world. I 
know no men for whom I have greater respect 
than for Mr. Gardner and Mr. Grantley.” 

“You mean Mr. Domine. Indeed, Laura, 
you will have to like Mrs. Ellis now. I used 
to think you did not fancy her. She thought so 
too, and advised Edouard not to tell you of the 
near relation she would soon be.” 

“ xMy relation ! You speak in riddles, Mrs. 
Grantley. And I must be uncommonly dull 
to-night, for upon my life I cannot see how 
Mrs. Ellis’s marriage with Mr. Grantley can 
afl’ect either Edouard Domine or me.” 

“ What are you saying about Mrs. Ellis and 
Edward Grantley? Why, child, Mrs. Ellis 
marries Harry Domine, Edouard’s brother, to¬ 
night ; and she has been engaged for a year.” 

“You cannot mean what you sav. Mr. 
Grantley loves her, and she him. Why, then, 
does she not marry him ? Why is she forced 
to marry another? Why doesn’t Mr. Grantley 
prevent it? Where have they been tliis long 
time together ? Oh, Mrs. Grantley, you must 
stop it—it will break his heart!” 

“Now, Laura, do not get excited. And for 
pity’s sake let me explain what you do not 
seem to know anything about. Mrs. Ellis’s 
property was left in a rather embarrassed state, 
and to Edward she took all her troubles. He 
is guardian to her son, and has been a kind 
friend to her—nothing more. When they were 
away together, as you term it, Edward had 
taken her part of the way to Harry’s home, 
where he lay sick of a fever. She is a warm- 
liearted little woman, and truly loving Harry, 
she risked the contagion, and went to nurse 
him. She wanted to surprise you ; so she told 
Edouard not to tell you whom Iiis brother was 
to marry. As for Edward Grantley loving Mrs. 
Ellis, that is a singular idea to come from yow, 
Laura; for he never loved but one woman in 
his life, and that one was yourself.” 

“Loved me,” I murmured, “loved me!” 
The room sped around me, the chairs and 
tables laughed with glee, they sang, the wind | 


sang, the rattling carriages sang; and the bur¬ 
den of their song was “loved me—loved me 1” 
I must have fallen into a kind of trance ; for 
when I awoke, a servant-maid was pulling my 
sleeve, and telling me it was time to dress. I 
got up, and, going to Mrs. Grantley’s closet, I 
poured out a glass of wine, which I swallowed. 
Then bathing my face, and never stopping an 
instant to think, I dressed, and went down 
stairs. The carriage was waiting; we got in 
and drove to the church. I do not remember 
much that happened. I seemed as in a dream ; 
and after the party had returned home and 
were all in high glee in the parlor, I apologized, 
left the room, and immediately retired. Alas ! 
not to sleep, but to repeat those words, so full 
of lost happiness—“ He loved me !” 

Jan. Ath. Instead of going directly home, we 
went over to New Orleans. I was not seasick, 
but heart-sick, and never left my stateroom 
till we reached the “ Belize.” 

The rest of the party, I believe, had a de¬ 
lightful time. And now, sitting on deck and 
watching the j)lantations as we pass up the 
Mississippi, they are talking and laughing 
away, all in exuberant spirits. 

Edouard and I are sitting together a little 
apart from the others. I am not well yet. My 
sickness opened my eyes to all that had been 
passing around me. I could see that Mrs. Ellis 
had guessed my secret. Being attached to 
Edouard, and knowing how his happiness de¬ 
pended on me, she had resolutely kept from me 
her marriage, which would have explained all, 
and saved me from so much sorrow. From 
Mrs. Grantley I had learned that her sou had 
truly loved me ; but that from the first time he 
had seen Edouard and me together, he foresaw 
the end; and when he learned our engage¬ 
ment, gave me up forever. All these things 
were explained, and many more that had been 
mysteries to me. 

There was but one thing to do : to forget Mr. 
Grantley, and devote myself entirely to Edou- 
^^<1 try through life to make his happiness, 
and so secure my own. It was hard to do, but 
it might have been harder. I admired and 
appreciated his character, and loved him as a 
brother. I felt I could not fail to be calmly 
his wife. Strange as it may appear, 
it suited Edouard’s character better to love the 
most; and I am quite sure he preferred me as 
I was, than if I had been as eager and passionate 
as himself. I did not know whether I ought 
to tell Edouard of my love for Mr. Grantley, or 
not. Duty seemed to jDoint that way ; but I 
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was so afraid of the effect it would have on one 
so impulsive and then the dreadful trial to me 
to tell hivi, of all others, what I had kept locked 
in my own breast so long, made me hesitate. 
Edouard aroused me from iny reverie. 

“ Laura, do look at Mrs. Gardner I Who 
would have supposed that Mary Henry could 
subside into such a quiet, demure little wife 
“You do not speak as if you admired a quiet, 
demure little wife, Edouard. What do you 
think I shall be ?” 

Oh ! you will be perfection, of course. But, 
really, I think it is excessively tiresome for a 
woman to grow exactly like her husband. I 
like variety.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gardner were first cousins,” 

I said, “and you could not expect them to look 
unlike. As to their characters, Mary is so 
easily influenced by any one she loves, that, 
doubtless, she will grow like her husband.” 

“ Harry’s wife is too much like him to suit 
my taste. Do you remember— 

‘Complexion, stature, nature mateth it, 
l^ot with its like, but with its opposite.’ 

Now, for instance, I am dark, and you are a 
blonde—” 

Oh, I expect we will be another edition of 
Mack Sprat and his wife I’ Isn’t it tiresome 
to sit here and watch the never-ending planta¬ 
tions ? Not a mountain, not a hill, not even a 
tree, except the orange groves, which are very 
beautiful with their golden fruit. But just 
think of one of our old oaks. The very idea 
makes one feel cool and refieshed. What are 
you looking at, Edouard ?” 

“ I was thinking of the first place Edward 
Grantley would have to visit in New Orleans.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, the shoemaker’s ; for, ever since he 
has been on the steamer, he has kept up that 
everlasting walk, walk, from one end of the 
deck to the other. I declare. I’ll call out to 
him to stop.” 

“ Oh, no Edouard ! I beg you won’t. Surely, 
it can make no difference to vou.” 

“ Yes, it makes me nervous. However, your 
word is law. By the by, Laura, I tliought, at 
one time, my worthy cousin was to gain the 
prize I have so fast and secure now. You are 
blushing ! Did he ever propose ?” 

I saw that Mr. Grantley had just passed us. 
“Oh, Edouard,” I said, “how could you 
speak so-loud ? I am sure he heard you.” 

“ And what harm if he did hear ? Surely, I 
have a right to know.” 

The color which had flushed my face receded, 
and left me pale and quivering with fear. 


“ He never proposed to me,” I said. 

There was an awkward pause; and, as I 
could not renew the conversation, I went and 
sat down by Mrs. Grantley, and was wholly 
occupied till dinner with her opera-glass, gazing 
indefatigably at the scenery, which, hardly a 
minute before, I had so railed at. 

Jan. 11th. A week passed away very plea-’ 
santly in New Orleans. We went to the opera 
twice, and our two pretty brides attracted a 
great deal of attention. Between the acts, the 
gentlemen came to our boxes, and we chatted 
away very pleasantly. 

How different the audience was from the 
stiff, bonneted crowd at our Northern theatres I 
Here the beautiful Creole girls, robed in silk, 
satin, and gauze, with their rosy cheeks, black 
hair, soft, dreamy eyes, and easy, languishing 
attitudes, the blaze of light, and the sparkling 
of gems, made the scene one of dazzling splendor. 

“ Sight-seeing” is often tiresome work; but 
we were such a party in ourselves, that, on 
visiting the places of amusement and the “pro¬ 
per things” to be done in New Orleans (such 
as the French Market, Jackson Square, the 
Mint, etc. etc.), we experienced nothing but 
pleasure. 

One morning I was sitting by the open win¬ 
dow, busily engaged in copying a little drawing 
Edouard had given me, and thinking over the 
latest news. Mr. Grantley would not return 
with us to New York, so said his mother; but 
would leave to-morrow for Havana, and in a 
week would sail for Cadiz. Every one was 
taken by surprise, and Mr. Grantley would 
have been assailed with multitudinous ques¬ 
tions, if lie had been there. Fortunately, 
he had not yet returned from his drive, and 
fortunately for me, I was left behind this morn¬ 
ing when all the rest went to the “French 
Market.” 

I well divined the reason for his going, and 
felt that it was the best for all. I knew how 
hard it was for me to act and look so unconcerned 
and natural. I dropped my pencil, and stooped to 
pick it up ; but it had rolled beyond my reach, 
and I was just pushing back my chair to reach 
it, when it was handed to me over my shoul¬ 
der. Wonderingly, I turned, and saw Mr. 
Grantley. 

“ I came to bid you good-by, Miss Laura.*” 

I played with my pencil, and did not answer. 

“ You must make my regards to your uncle, 
and tell him I would not have left you till I 
had brought you safely back, but that, as 
Edouard Domiiie returns with you, I am 
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shall now falhl my original intention, and visit 

Spain.” ^ 

“ I did not know you had thought of going. 

“ No, I did not mention it, as I expected 
fully to return to New York, and then to go 
but not alone,” he hesitated. “Perhaps you 
think it unkind in me to stay and talk with 
you (he had taken a seat), but remember this 
is the last time ; and last evening, Laura, my 
mother told me that you knew all, and she 
also explained some things that showed me at 
what cross-purposes we had been playing ever 
since we left New York. Your course now is 
the true one. I see that you intend fulfilling 
your engagement; I would not have it other¬ 
wise. It is happiness enough to know what 
might have been, and that I was not deceived 
in thinking that you once loved me.” 

I laid my head on the table, and wept bitter, 
bitter tears. Soon Mr. Grautley took his chair, 
and drew it to the table. 

“Do not weep, dear child,” he said, “but 
listen to me a little longer, I am going to ad¬ 
vise you to tell Edouard all, before your mar¬ 
riage ; for if he found it out afterwards it would 
be harder to bear than now, and besides it will 
relieve your mind.” 

“ But I am afraid he will kill himself, or do 
something dreadful-he is so impulsive,” I 
faltered. 

“ I do not think so ; he loves you too well. 

“ Y'es, he loves me,” I said ; “but for that 
very reason I am quite sure he would insist on 
releasing me from our engagement.” 

“ And you would not be released ?” 

The words came slowly, as if every one was 
weighed as it was uttered. There was a dead 
silence. 

“ Yes, Mr. Grantley, I would take my re- 
lease.” 

“And if after many year.s he married, and 
was happy, tlien, dearest, will you give me ids 

place?” ^ ^ 

Tremblingly I gave the promise. “ But, I 
said, as I half opened the door, “if aught hap¬ 
pens to Edouard, so help me Heaven, I will live 
and die alone for his sake.” 

The next morning Mr. Grantley left. 

There was such a hurry and bustle till we 
left New Orleans that, although I saw Edouard 
alone, it was not a suitable time to tell him 
what I knew would give him so much pain to 
hear, and I put it oS with a great dread at my 
heart. 

It was a pleasant trip to Havana again ; and 
as Mr. and Mrs. Domine were going ashore. 


eluded to remain quietly on the steamer. 
Edouard stayed with me. Little Eugene, Mrs. 
Domine’s little boy, a mischievous, lovable 
child, was left in Edouard’s care ; and I must 
confess I at last tired of their romps, and 
retreated to the cabin with a book. 

The sun was just setting as I returned to 
the deck. Edouard was still amusing himself 
with Eugene, who was in a great gale. He 
handed me a chair, and then went on with his 
game. 

“ It is getting dark so fast, Edouard,” I said, 

“ that I hope your brother and sister will soon 
be back to relieve you of that child.” 

“Why, Laura? I rather like it; he is so 
smart, and has taken quite a fancy to me.” 

“ Y^’es, but I would like to talk with you rny- 

self.” 

He took Eugene by the hand, and asked Mrs. 
Grantley to take care of him, and then send 
him back as soon as she was tired. 

“Now, Laura, I am ready to hear all you 
have to say. I wonder what it is about? A 
regret for not going ashore this warm evening ? 
Just think of an ice at Dominica’s 1” 

“Edouard, do you believe in me ?” 
“Certainly. Why do you ask ,such a sin¬ 
gular question?” he said, his face grave in a 
moment. 

“And if any one should tell you that I did 
not love you, but loved another ?” 

“ I would prevent their ever saying it again.” 
“But, Edouard,”' I said, keeping my eyes 
riveted on the chair in front of me, “ although 
I do love you, I once, and that not long ago, 
loved some one better.” 

“Not better, Laura! Surely you do not 
mean that you have been deceiving me all this 
time ?” 

I got up and motioned him to come with me. 
We walked down to the end of the deck, and 
sitting down there in the stern of the vessel, 
the waning light wrapping everything around 
us in gloom, and gradually hiding away, I told 
him all. He had sat so still and quiet through 
it all, that at last I glanced up in his face. I 
pray I may never see its like again. 

“Laura,” he said, and his voice was hoarse 
with passion, “ I release you from our engage¬ 
ment, but on your head be the consequences. 
Remember, I will never live to see you Edward 
Grantley’s wife.” 

“Edouard,” I cried, throwing my arms around 

him, “Edouard, for the love of God, do not 
look so. I promise, Edouard; hear me” for 
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he had turned away—“ Edouard.” I held him 
tight, in the strength of my despair. “ I pro¬ 
mised to he your wife, and I will keep my 
promise.” I let go my hold and sank into a 
chair. 

“ My wife you will never be,” he said; “ my 
love is turned to bitterness; my faith is lost, 
and my respect gone. I thought you*a perfect 
woman ; I find”— 

“Oh, Edouard, spare me your reproaches ! 
I kink of what I have suffered, and be mer¬ 
ciful.” 

‘ ‘ Merciful! It is well to talk of mercy. Had 
you any mercy for me ? Is it nothing to have 
gained my love by every act in your power, to 
liave recklessly deceived me, and wounded me 
past the power of expression ? Oh no; it is 
nothing; 1 am a man, and have no feeling. I 
am to be trifled with, fooled ; but I tell you 
you are mistaken. I am proud, passionate, 
and revengeful. Will you promise me never 
to marry?” 

“ I promise.” 

A piercing shriek rent the air. 

Suddenly a dark object floated past us, and 
the cry “Child overboard!” was echoed in my 
ear. Edouard threw off his coat. It flashed 
upon me he was going after Eugene. 

w“ For my sake, Edouard !” I cried. 

But he tore away my arms, and sprang over 
the side. I fell, fainting, on the d^ck. 

So ends “Laura’s Diary.” 

From the time of the accident till a month 
afterwards she never spoke. The doctors said 
it was brain fever. 

The child, little Eugene, was picked up by 
one of the boats sent after them, and restored 
unhurt to his mother’s arms. But the one 
who, for him, so daringly risked his life, per¬ 
ished in his early manhood; his body was 
nev’er recovered. 

I told Laura as soon as she was able to hear 
it. She was not surprised, as she had guessed 
it long before. 

Once I asked her to let me see her Diary, 
and after I had read it through I ventured to 
ask her if she thought Edouard would have 
jumped over after the child in any circum¬ 
stances ? She said yes, he might have done 
so, as he was very daring, an expert swimmer, 
and the child had been placed in his charge. 
From other things she said, I found she did 
not consider herself entirely the cause of his 
death ; but her remorse was terrible. 

She never recovered from the shock. A year 
flew by, and on the anniversary of the very 


day that Edouard was drowned, Laura died in 
my arms. 

By a strange fatality, the terrible news of 
Edouard Domine’s death reached Mr. Grantley 
at the same time that he learned Laura was no 
more. Heart-broken he travels from place to 
place; 

And long was to be seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of something, 

Something he could not find—he knew not what.” 


WIDOWS: PART III. 

THE GAY WIDOW. 

But who is this, what thing of sea or land ? 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedecked, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the Isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

Sails filled and streamers waving. 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 

Milton. 

All people are not made of the same paste, 
is an Italian proverb. No heterodoxy is in¬ 
tended by this saying of the land of the “ plas- 
ter-of-Paris-image-boy.” It is vain to declare 
that babies come into the world, their blank 
little souls like sheets of white paper, on which 
skilful educators may write what they will. 

The raw material is different, essentially difler- 

ent, and wise parents but try to work up to the 

best advantage the “paste” of which their 

Billies and Sallies chance to be made. Tough, 

coarse-grained stuff it is, too often, and yet if 

wrought in the right way, and in the right 

spirit, some valuable vessel is sure to be made ^ 

which, if not the fine porcelain of the costly 

vase, may yet be as useful in its generation in 

our humbler sphere. If it be so difficult to 

change and modify the substantial foundation 

elements of which character is composed, what 

shall we say of the fixedness of the completed 

thing, the full-grown, well-hardened human 

soul, when it is fairly of age, and standing for 

itself among its fellows ? 

There is a Power that can clothe the sullied 
spirit with a purity as of the dove with silver 
wings, but only He who made the water wine 
can so remodel what He has created. All other 
energies are ineffectual for the work. 

Time, change of scene, or even affliction can¬ 
not make the light-minded, frivolous, shallow- 
hearted Miss into a noble, whole-souled, high- 
principled woman. Even the difficult process 
of “braying a fool seven times in a mortar 
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will not take the folly out of him.” We speak 
on the authority of Solomon, that man of 
wisdom. 

We call know this, theoretically ; find yet the 
critical world holds up its hands in astonish¬ 
ment, when the silly, heartless girl, having 
been the fashionable, giddy wife, becomes that 
horror of horrors, the Gay Widow! W’hat a 
tribute is this to the excalting power of afflic¬ 
tion I Almost a miracle is expected of the dis¬ 
cipline with which the merciful Fatlier chastens 
his erring children ! Yet even sorrow nicay fail 
to do its purifying work. Tlie young girl whose 
dearest joy is a polka with a frisky foreigner; 
the mother who leaves her babies to nurses 
with paregoric bottles in their pockets while 
she spends her nights at parties where it is a 
breach of etiquette to speak to her own hus- 
bcind—the young girl and the wife made of 
such “paste” will not be laadically changed by 
shedding a barrel-full of tears, or passing any 
number of months in a perfect disguise of crape 
and bombazine. She will surely come out of 
her bhack garments, like the butterfly from the 
dark chrysalis, to flutter cabroad as the gay 
widow, unless a more than human touch has 
opened her eyes to the beauty of a better path. 

Scorn her not, 0 World I She is a creature 
of your own nuaking, fed with your milk, 
trained in your lecading-strings, the full de¬ 
velopment and embodiment of all your theory 
and practice ! We wonder you are not proud 
of her I She is queenly in the full perfection 
of her beauty. The willowy grace of girlhood 
is gone ; but who would not prefer the rounded 
symmetry of the mature, dignified woman ? 
She has gained all and lost nothing, as the 
swift years have gone by. There is no flutter¬ 
ing excitability in her manner now; she has 
the calm knowledge without the ofleusive con¬ 
sciousness of her charms. She feels her power 
as a queen knows the meaning of her sceptre, 
but she is like one of royal blood, accustomed 
to the emblem; she can bear it steadily, and 
without one hearty toss of the parvenu upon 
the throne. 

Admirers throng around her to catch her 
winning smiles, or listen to the bewitching 
flow of her smooth, well-chosen words* She 
can reckon with wonderful accuracy as to who 
will send her a perfumed note of proposal in 
the morning, or who will seek her in the con¬ 
servatory, whither she will stray at the close 
of the evening. She will not marry ; she has 
no idea of being worshipped by only owe, while 
she can continue to count her votaries by the 
dozen. This is her secret conclusion; yet she 


seems just yearning for an object on which to 
lavish her garnered wealth of aflection, to lack 
but one thing, the strong arm to lean upon, the 
true heart where she may nestle. 

So think her poor deluded followers, and one 
after another they are brought to the point, 
that terrible point for the masculines, more 
difficult lo pass than Point Judith in the worst 
easterly storm of tlie season ! Wrecked hopes 
and shattered plans of joy mark that dangerous 
spot, and its gale of despairing sighs is enough 
to scare away the timid, and prove for the 
liundredth time that “none but the brave de¬ 
serve the fair.” 

The Gay Widow gives herself no trouble as 
to what may become of the hearts of her vic¬ 
tims after they are fairly laid upon her altar; 
they may “fizzle” or dry up in the flames, it 
is all one to her ; she has new aspirants to deal 
with; she cannot waste her time on the com¬ 
pleted work. Hers is a cruel avarice ! She is 
ever gathering that which she will not use, 
robbing the simple of their treasure that she 
may fill to the brim the coflers of her unsatisfied 
vanity. Yet she is poor, poor indeed, though 
on her has been lavished a wealth better than 
the gold of Ophir. 

We have seen the Gay Widow in society, 
’mid the glare of the gas-light and the flutter 
of the gossamer dresses. Could we look in upon 
her in her morning hours, our harsli condem¬ 
nation might soften to the tenderness of pity. 

How large, dark-rimmed, and sorrowful are 
the eyes that were so brilliant last night! How 
helplessly droop those idle hands ! The cup of 
pleasure has ever its bitter dregs 1 The Gay 
Widow is still a woman ; there is a something 
within her which cannot be satisfied by a career 
like hers. She has a dim notion of a better 
joy wdiich is far removed from her. There is 
a pure fount which may spring and sparkle by 
the hearthstone, but there her feverish tongue 
cannot slake its unnatural thirst. The mutual 
love which may make glad the humblest fire¬ 
side is not for her ; true hearts are offered her, 
but she has no responsive throb for their yearn¬ 
ings. Ever calling forth aflection, but never 
feeling the sweet consciousness of the stirrings 
in her own bosom of a glad return, she is a 
starveling in a land of plenty ; she is as one 
doomed to die with thirst, while the mocking 
waves are tossing around him. 

“■Water, water everywhere, 

The boards begin to shrink ! 

Water, water every where. 

And not a drop to drink !’’ 

The Gay Widow is not alwa^'s the cold, selfish 
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being we have described. There are sisters 
who wear the same lively, yet are made of a 
far nobler “paste.” 

Snow sometimes comes like a hurricane, and 
sweeps away the clustering joys that have 
maile glad some home of earthly love. ’Mid 
the ruins, a widow stands alone. She weeps, 
and groans, and agonizes, till a pathetic ex¬ 
haustion brings’ a temporary relief. Again and 
again she suffers, till nature can no more. Who 
would not shrink from such a life? She needs 
some change ; something must be done to rouse 
and cheer her; so say physicians and friends. 
tAh, would she but turn to the Gfreat Physi¬ 
cian, all might yet be well!) Little by little 
she is won back into the social scenes where 
once she shone in the beauty of girlhood. She 
finds the old charm is not gone ; she still can 
please and captivate ; she can forget for the 
time the past in the excitement of the present. 
The taste grows upon her. In the bright eve¬ 
ning hours, she is relieved from those haunting 
memories that crush her with sadness; yet 
they return anew every morning to call up the 
hot tears from her eyes. On she goes, seeking 
a forgetfulness in a draught almost as treach¬ 
erous as the intoxicating cup. We may not 
too harshly condemn her, till we have tried to 
struggle in our own strength with a grief which 
only God can comfort. 

She has fled from the thick darkiless, but, 
alas, she will seek in vain for cheering light in 
the false glare of the ball-room ! May she yet 
be won by the brightness^of the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness, and know the healing power of His 
sheltering wings ! 


THE PICNIC ; OR, KATE BRYANT’S 
CONQUEST. 

BY FANNIE S. THOMAS. 

“So, Kate, you have decided not to go with 
us,” said Mary Williams. 

“How can I go, Mary?” was Kate’s reply. 
“ My German teacher comes to-day, and it 
will not be right for me to miss one lesson.” 

“ Lessons I Who ever thought of lessons in 
summer-time ? I, for one, am heartily glad 
that I am free from the dull routine of lessons. 
Thank the x)residing Fates at my birth, because 
they never endowed me with a pejichant for 
book-knowledge.” And Mary Williams tossed 
her hat over and above her head, and danced 
with childish joy at her freedom from a love of 
study. 

“What kind of conveyance will we have?” 
was Kate Bryant's next query. 


“Oh, ah ! How funny ! We shall go as a 
kingly retinue.” And Mary’s clear voice rang 
peal after peal of merry laughter. “Let me 
see. There will be ten of us in one company. 
Thirty in all—a goodly number for plenty of 
fun. I do not know how the remainder of the 
party will reach the grounds.” Thus Mary 
slyly avoided an answer to Kate’s question. 

“ I have made no preparations for our din¬ 
ner,” said Kate Bryant. 

“If you will only promise that you will ‘do 
as Rome does,’ you may dine with us. Get 
your bonnet, for here comes George Blewett — 
our chevalier, ” said Mary. 

Kate hastily wrote a note, excusing herself 
to the German professor; and tying on her 
bonnet, ran down stairs, not wMshing to keep 
her party waiting much longer. The sun was 
beginning to move hastily up in the sky; the 
streets were filling with people; men going 
to their daily labor ; boys crying out the morn¬ 
ing journals; bread-wagons and milk carts 
going their usual rounds ; housemaids throw¬ 
ing open the front windows, prior to the morn¬ 
ing’s cleaning up. The sun had aw^akened the 
city from its sleep. 

Kate loved the woods much as she loved 
her books. She was truly a child of Nature. 
Mental accomplishments had not weakene<l 
that strong, healthy nature, which so few 
women possess. 

Kate moved to the door, really wishing to 
set out on their country jaunt. 

“ What is this, Mary ? Your gay cavalier 
has brought, not a coach and four, but a but¬ 
cher-wagon. What shall we do ? 1 cannot go 

in that style. We shall be the laughing-stock 
of all our friends.” 

It was useless ti^appeal to Mary. Her laugh 
made the whole house echo. 

“ Oh, Mary, how can you laugh in that man¬ 
ner ? I declare, I am half provoked with you 
for your foolishness. WHiat will you tell George 
Blewett ?” 

“Tell him nothing; only step into the ve¬ 
hicle,” was Mary’s answer, as soon as she 
recovered her breath sufficiently to be able to 
speak. “ It is too rich a joke for us to lose the 
half of it by refusing to go. Come, Kate ; I 
cannot sympathize with your missish airs. 
The wagon is clean, comfortable ; plenty of nice 
straw at the bottom.” 

Mary was reconnoitering the enemy through 
the parlor blinds. “Kate, he has a beau for 
you—Henry Raine.” 

“ If I had refused to accompany you before, 
the presence of Mr. Raine would be sufficient to 
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induce me to form one of your party,” said 
Kate, as Mary, with an inquiring look, turned 
to her. 

A ring at the door-bell testified the arrival 
of the charioteers. Even then, Kate drew 
back, as she said : 

“ 1 cannot ride through the city in this man¬ 
ner. Let them call for Annie Cross, as she 
is going ; and they can wait for us back of the 
depot, and we will walk out there. Brother 
will accompany us.” 

The young men were not easily persuaded to 
leave without the company of the ladies. But 
they pleaded that they were not quite ready, and 
would soon overtake them. They were surely 
not ready, for both sank down, almost con¬ 
vulsed with laughter at their grand escape. 

“Too bad! too bad!” was Kate’s remark. 
“Annie Cross will have a delightful drive up 
and down the streets. I would give anything 
to see her !” 

They arranged their toilet, which had become 
disordered by their laughter; then, accom¬ 
panied by Kate Bryant’s brother, started on 
foot for the place of meeting. They waited a 
few minutes until the wagon and Annie ap¬ 
peared, when there was much merry laughter 
at their informal mode of joining the other 
company. It was only a drive of a few miles. 
Pleasant woods shaded the road on each side. 
The little birds were carolling their morning 
songs ; everything tended to exalt the poetical 
part of the spirits of the excursionists. They 
sang short snatches of songs; told good jokes 
“in fun” and “in earnest.” 

Kate and Mr. Raine occupied the back seat; 
Mary and Mr. Blewett were together; Annie 
had an extremely interesting partner, as ap¬ 
peared from the manner in #hich she listened 
to the tones of his low voice. It was, truly, a 
pleasure-seeking party. They had, for once, 
cast aside all appearance of pride and aflfecta- 
tion. Simplicity, rustic simplicity, was the 
order of the day, and it ruled supreme. 

Kate was watching the parties which sat be¬ 
fore her; and, failing to hear some remark 
wliich her partner had made, as she turned to 
him, perceived a new expression in his hand¬ 
some, dark eyes. It was an expression of 
esteem and admiration. For one moment, her 
pulse quickened, as she thought of the bare 
possibility of his having a feeling stronger than 
mere friendship for her. 

“I was only saying. Miss Bryant,” said Mr. 
Raine, “that I CQ.uld not fail to respect every 
member of our party for their independent 
spirit. How many sentimental young ladies 


and conceited fops do you think could have 
been induced to form one of this party ?” 

Kate’s face crimsoned, as she thought of her 
unwillingness to attend the picnic in so anti- 
poetical a style ; and she said : 

“ Indeed, Mr. Raine, you should not judge 
so harshly. Pardon me,” was the remaik 
which immediately followed, as she so bluntly 
expressed her own opinion. “ I did not wish,” 
she continued, “to ride in the wagon ; but I 
do not class myself among the sentimental fair. 
It is perfectly natural for woman, and a sensi¬ 
tive woman, to wish to avoid obtaining publicity 
by a too independent spirit. I would not make 
woman a cringing, fawning submissionist; but 
I would have her remember that, once having 
thrown aside the true delicacy of her nature 
and position, she never can assume it again. 
Women have made these laws for themselves, 
and they must be governed by them to a great 
extent. Do not misunderstand me ; I said de¬ 
licacy, not prudery.” 

“In what class do you place the conceited 
fops ?” said Mr. Raine, as he half laughed at 
her ignoring that class of the male gender. 

“I do not know any of them,” was Kate’s 
reply. 

“I shall have the pleasure of making you 
acquainted with some of them in less than a 
half hour,” said Mr. Raine. “So you disclaim 
your relationship to sentimental ladies, and 
yet you refused to attend this picnic, on the 
score of going in a wagon ?” 

“I am sentimental, if you call me that, 
because I fear ridicule,” said Kate. “ I cannot 
bear to be laughed at.” And she pouted very 
prettily. 

“ You did not flinch when I laughed at you,” 
said Mr. Raine. “Forgive me, Kate, but I 
admire— love, I should say—a woman who, 
unshrinkingly, will tell the truth, though she 
fears being laughed at. I saw in your manner 
this morning, that you did not wish to be seen 
in the wagon. I knew that the blush which 
overspread your face was caused only by the 
remembrance of your feelings of the morning. 
I longed to know whether you would tacitly 
receive an unmerited compliment. Kate, dear 
Kate,” and he took her hand, “ I love you. I 
have admired you so long. It was I who 
planned this, that I might test, what I esteem 
most important in any individual, truth—the 
reverence for truth. Not only truth as it is 
opposed to falsehood, but as it is revealed to 
us through God and Nature.” 

Kate’s hand was not withdrawn. 

Lest some of the readers, that love the good 
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of a joke, may feel disappointed, unless they 
learn how the charioteers were received, we 
annex this conclusion:— 

A party of twenty were assembled in the 
grove where the picnic was to be held ; and the 
clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs, 
as our party jumped from the wagon, testified 
to the gayety of all hearts. The day passed 
pleasantly away, and none failed to do justice 
to the contents of the well-stored baskets. 

“^Kate, ” said Mr. Raine, as the party started 
homeward, “we will get out of the wagon at 
the suburbs of the city, and walk home. I 
have a test for myself. Can you guess what 
it is 


Kate looked very innocent, as she said, “ I 
cannot read your thoughts so easily as you can 
read mine.” 

“I wish to try my courage by having a pri¬ 
vate conversation with your parents,” was Mr. 
Raine’s explanation. 

We were not present at the interview between 
Mr. Raine and Kate’s parents ; but we can 
guess the result from the fact that, in three 
months, Kate sent us a card inscribed thereon, 
in old English letters— 

MR. AND MRS. HENRY RAINE. 

HENRY RAINE. ) 

CATHARINE E. BRYANT. J 


LETTERS EEOM AUNT BETSY BROOMCORN. 


Dear Mr. Godey : As I was a tellin’ you 
about Miss Button’s going off with that painter 
chap, you may be sure it made a rumpus. Par¬ 
son Jones went over to see Bethuel, but some¬ 
how Bethuel ruther resented bein’ talked to 
about it. Says he, “ Elder, I aint a-goin’ to 
whine about it. Tilda’s gone, slick and clean, 
and with a wurthless feller, I’m afraid ; but I’d 
give every cooter in ray barnyard this minit 
if I only knew he wasn’t a furriner. I vum, 
I do hate furriners aboveground. Now I want 
all the neighbors to understand that I aint 
a-goin’ to whine about it, and I don’t want ’em 
to come foolin’ around, pityin’ the old woman, 
techin’ every tender spot in her feelin’s, jist to 
see her squirm. I can tough it out alone, but 
the old woman feels different; it’s her natur, 
and I won’t have her riled onnecessarily. So 
jist you advise Deacon Moody’s wife, and the 
rest of ’em, to keep to hum, and look out for 
their gals, or they ’ll be a-runnin’ off with 
some hansom feller that, like this one, is so 
everlastin’ polite, I never could make out by 
his speech whether he was a furriner or not.” 
Elder Jones told folks he didn’t exactly know 
what to think about it; but he thought they 
had better hope for the best, and say nothin’. 
Well, now, that was aggrivatin’ advice, you 
know, and didn’t suit at all. So the folks in 
Pendle Holler talked and talked about it, till 
they nigh about wore the subject out. When 
they’d got pretty near through with it, the lit¬ 
tle red-haired, crooked-legged, pack peddler, 
that used to come round once a month with 
drygoods, ribbons, spring muslins, lawns, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and gloves, come along. 
I was boardin’ at Ma’am Jinks’s then, and I 
VOL. LXVI.— 23 


remember I was settin’ on the front door step 
hemmin’ an apron, while Dolly Jinks was set- 
tin’ the tea-table, and her mother, with a hull 
apronful of boneset and pennyroyal, was a 
sortin’ and tyin’ ’em in bundles, when the lit¬ 
tle fellow came along by the lilac bushes, and 
set his pack down on the door stone, and began 
to wipe his face. “Well now, Mr. Skimmer,” 
says Ma’am Jinks, “who ’dathought of seeiu’ 
you so soon ? It’s enamost a hull week before 
your time. How do you stan’ it travelliu’ this 
hot weather?” “Oh, tolabul, tolabul, mum,” 
says he, fetchin’ a long breath. “ I reckon 
you ’ll stay with us to-night, won’t you, Mr. 
Skimmer? Dolly’s been a tewin’ about that 
veil ever since you went away. I ’ll bet now 
youhaintgotit.” “ Well,” says he, “ ’twouldn’t 
be that bet that would set you on horseback, 
mum.” “ So you did get it, then ? Now, Dolly 
will be on her high heel shoes.” And Miss 
Jinks got up and shook the bundles out of her 
lap; and Dolly come in, and Mr. Skimmer 
opened his pack and showed the veil. It was 
a pretty black lace one, with flowers worked all 
over it. Dolly was wonderful pleased, and Mr. 
Skimmer hauled his pack into a corner, and 
sot down agin. Miss Jinks got her herbs out 
of the way, and come and took the rockin’- 
chair right before him. Says she, “ Mr. Skim¬ 
mer, you haint seen Tilda Button anywhere 
you’ve been, have you ! You go all over, and 
know a’most everybody, and I’ve said to Dolly, 
more ’n once, jest wait till Mister Skimmer 
comes. He ’ll be sartin to know suthin’ about 
her, where she is and what she’s doin’. Its nigh 
three weeks sense she cleared out along with a 
painter, who’d been bangin’ round for a good- 
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spell, and down to this minit there haint no¬ 
body hearn a word from her.” 

Poor little Mr. Skimmer straightened uj), 
and pushed out his legs. Says he : 

“ I had a mind to ask you, mum, if it wasn’t 
so, for I have seen her.” 

Miss Jinks clapped her hands together, with 
an “ oh !” and Dolly dropped into a chair with 
her hands all flour, and they looked at Mr. 
Skimmer as if he’d been a prodigal. 

“Yes, mum, I ’ve seen her. I knew her in 
a mimit, though I was as mum as mice all the 
time. For, you gee, it was at a queer old place 
away down among the Knickerbarkers, and 
there was a slim chap along ^\:.ith her, that 
looked as if he thought me anything but good 
company; and an old lady with an awful eye, 
and a cap on her head, as like a trooper’s bear¬ 
skin cap as might be, only hers was lace, 
wanted to buy some of my goods, and she took 
a round penny’s worth too, mum. Miss Button 
was bold enough at home ; but the vilots in 
the grass is bolder with their eyes, and them 
roses yonder can’t be more blushin’ than she 
looked all the time. Says I, she’s slipped her 
tether, and left the old folks, to come away 
with that youngster. I’d a spoken to her if 
I’d dared ; but there wasn’t a chance. And I 
come out of the great gates of the yard with 
such a wonderment upon me, that I e’en forgot 
my lightened pack and heavier pocket. I didn’t 
spare my speed on the road, for I was possessed 
to know about it, and, as you say, I’m here 
nigh about a week before my time.” 

“Then you didn’t find out anything more 
about it ? My sakes ! I’d up and asked her 
how she come there,” says Dolly. 

“Maybe you would, mum ; but I don’t be¬ 
lieve they’d done anything more than stare at 
you for it. That old lady was as lofty as—as a 
grand duke ; and Miss Button looked as cowed 
as anybody.” 

“ Wliat did she have on ?” says Dolly. 

“0, a white frock, and some roses in her 
hair ; and she sot in a great high-back chair by 
the old lady, with some kind of work in her 
lap, such as ladies do, to make believe. The 
old lady was a-showin’ her when I went in.” 

“And she never said a word?” says Miss 
Jinks. 

“ Not a word ; but kind of drooped her head, 
as if a sudden thought of home come over her, 
when she saw me.” 

Well, here was news, and when the men 
come in, Mr. Skimmer had to go over it again ; 
and we come to the conclushun that Miss But¬ 
ton had married a fortin, and so did everybody 


else. And, as true as you live, I believe, if any 
girl around had been asked to run away with a 
stranger, in the next six months, they’d have 
gone in a minit, and thought it a lucky chance. 
But that was the very last we heard of Miss 
Button. Mr. Skimmer never saw her again, 
nor heard of her, and things got back to the 
old way. 

Dolly Jinks was a neat little soul, and I 
ruther enjoyed boarding there, in spite of this 
everlastin’ smell of juniper, sassafras, sweet- 
fern, catnip, pennyroyal, and a host of roots, 
that seemed to have pickled the house through 
and through with smells. Miss Jinks said, 
herself, that she s’posed their house smelt like 
a horspittle. 

“But massy on us,” says she, “what can a 
body do, when they ’re sick, and ailin’ all the 
time ? Dr. Stirrup says himself that I should 
a died iver so long ago, if I hadn’t been dispen¬ 
sin’ hullsome medicines for myself all the time, 
ad limmytum.” 

Mr. Jinks was a peaked-faced man, with hair 
as white as wool, and a’most everybody called 
him “Gran’ther,” though he hadn’t but two 
grandchildren in the world. It used to worry 
me to see him a-settin’ in the corner as still 
as a cat on a rug. For, somehow, he seemed 
to be sort of dreadin’ the dose of balmony, or 
something or other, that Ma’am Jinks would 
always insist on his takin’ before he went to 
bed. She seemed to make a pint of doin’ 
somethin’ for him every time he come into the 
house. He’d got so used to it, that he never 
said a word when she got out his doses, but 
took ’em down, and put his feet in hot water, 
or cold water, or anything else she told him to 
do. But, somehow, when she said, as she 
always did, “ I do wonder what would a become 
of you, father, if you hadn’t a had somebody 
to nuss you up, and fix your medicine,” some¬ 
how he looked as if he wondered more how he 
stood the medicine and nussin’ than anything 
else. 

One day, while T was there, it was Saturday, 
Elder Jones, for a Wonder, come over there, and 
brought his wife and baby; and about five 
o’clock. Miss Jinks made Gran’ther Jinks go 
down and get Square Kinyon to come to tea. Says 
she : “I think it’s a Christian duty to comfort 
them that’s afflicted ; and there’s the Square 
sittin’ down with that deaf, snappish, old 
Darkis Blinn, his housekeeper, and we a-takin’ 
our tea sociable. It’ll do the poor soul good 
to know he has neighbors as feels for him.” 

So it warn’t long before we see Gran’ther 
a-comin’ back with Square Kinyon. It’s my 
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private opinion that the Square was invited 
out more that summer than he ever was before 
in his life, and he presheated a good meal, 
and bein’ took notis of for a well-to-do widower. 
I must say that, of all the stuck-up folks I ever 
met, a real, forehanded widow, or widower, is 
the worst. There’s no bounds to such folks’ 
notions. 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, the Square come, all 
rigged up in Sunday clothes. He’d got to 
wearin’ ’em a good deal, lately ; and either he 
snuffed a tea-party at Ma’am Jinks’s, or he’d 
been away. Gran’ther must have found him 
dressed, for they wasn’t gone long. When 
they come. Ma’am Jinks was a-tellin’ the Elder 
about her oldest boy’s having the measles, 
which was followed with the mumps, and 
the whoopin-cough, which led to croup, and 
the influenza, and the intremintry fever, which 
run off into inflermation of the pomona, and he 
had the pleurisy right down hard with it, and 
before he got over that, he had the brown crit¬ 
ters, “ which,” says she, “is a distemper pre¬ 
vailin’ among ministers chiefly, and, I declare. 
Elder, I shouldn’t wonder if you had it afore 
long, for, seems to me, you don’t look as well as 
common. I’ve got some of the same medicine 
now that I used to give Dolfus. S’posin’ you 
try it. It ain’t everybody knows how to make 
it as well as me. There’s mountain-ash, 
prickly ash, elecampane, cumfrey, bamby Hil¬ 
liard buds, yellerdock, sassafras, and ging- 
shang, and, and—well, now, there’s most every 
kind of good thing in it.” And Ma’am Jinks 
trotted off down cellar, and pretty soon she 
brought the Elder some black-lookin’ stuff in a 
tumbler. 

“Oh,’’says he, smiling faintly, “Sister Jinks, 
I’m afraid I don’t need so much medicine. 
Hadn’t you better give Square Kinyou some ? 
Seems to me he’s ruther hoarse.” 

But the Square turned as red as fire, and said 
it wasn’t anything at all—only hollerin’ at his 
oxen. He’d been haulin’ rails out of the 
swamp all the forenoon. And drivin’ oxen 
was bad for the throat. Ma’am Jinks said, if 
he’d take a swaller or two, ’twould fire up his 
throat so he wouldn’t mind the hollerin’. At 
last, she got the Elder and the Square both to 
take a swaller ; and, for once, Gran’ther Jinks 
escaped his portion. 

Dolly and I got the tea ready, and set the 
table. We had a nice big raspberry shortcake, 
with lots of cream. Such shortcakes you don’t 
see now-a-days, I can tell you. Then we made 
some fritters, and had a good big sponge-cake, 
well sweetened with maple-sugar, and some 


cold biscuit. Dolly called her mother out to 
ask her, jist before tea, if it wouldn’t be best to 
send for Deacon Moody’s wife; but Ma’am 
Jinks can’t bear Miss Moody, and she told 
Dolly to “tend to her bizness, and let Miss 
Moody alone I” So we had tea, and the Elder 
asked a blessin’, and Square Kinyon talked, as 
most anybody will that imagines themselves a 
good deal more noticeable and interestin’ than 
the company they are in. Dolly ruther en¬ 
couraged him too, for, if anybody said a word 
about anything, she would look ’round to him 
and say, “ What do you think about it. Square 
Kinyon?” Of course. Square Kinyon had an 
opinion on ’most every subject, and if his opin¬ 
ions did sometimes cross one another, they was 
his own, and he had a perfect right to use ’em 
jest as he had a mind to. Miss Jones and I did 
pretty much all the listenin’, and rutther more 
than our share of the laughin’, for Ma’am Jinks 
and the Elder disputed the Square about some¬ 
thing, and he ruffled up, and come down on 
’em like a banty rooster. Dolly never so much 
as grinned all the time; but when they was 
contradictin’ each other, it was all the time. 
“Take another cup of tea. Square Kinyon? 
Do you like it sweet ? Have another piece of 
shortcake. Square ; jest another ? Some more 
of the cream and sugar ? Here’s a crusty 
fritter for you. Square Kinyon. I knew you 
liked fritters. Try the cake. It’s maple cake. 
Square.” 

At last the Elder said Dolly was a good girl, 
ashrewd girl. “She knows,” says he, lookin’ 
all over the table, and then right at Square 
Kinyon’s plate, “that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach.” 

Dolly laughed right out; but the Square said, 
for his part, he didn’t know anything about it. 
“ Didn’t know which comes first, heart or 
stomach.” 

Ma’am Jinks fired up at that. Says she :— 

“A man of your parts ought to know, Square, 
that the very first thing at the end of the wind¬ 
pipe is the stomach ; then the heart. If you 
ever have disease of the heart, as I have this 
twenty years, you ’ll know it. For, allers after 
eatin’ a hearty meal, I feel my heart so pressed 
upon, that it palpitates twice as bad as com¬ 
mon. Your lungs is higher up, and jines your 
shoulders, which is a special fortinate, as they 
are ginerally dreffle tender, and the shoulder- 
blades is a’most a-purpus to purtect ’em from 
gettin’ such sudden bumps as would knock the 
breath out of ’em—^jest as you’ve seen a sudden 
jar put a candle out, without snuffin’. Then your 
liver is folded up to kiver your gall, and keep 
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it warm. It’s the gall as keeps your food digest¬ 
in’. That’s why bitter things is so good for 
the stomach, when the gall don’t come in 
accordin’ to natur’.” 

“I’ve hearu say,” says the Square, “that 
you knew as much as any of the doctors, but 
I never knew it till now. Where on airth did 
you learn so much? You didn’t ever see a 
’natomy, did you now. Ma’am Jinks ?” 

Miss Jinks blushed and snickered. 

“What a feller you be. Square, to ask me 
sich a question. I never did see a ’natomy, 
and I wouldn’t for suthin’ considerable ; but I 
can imagine it all out as complete as a picter. 
If it hadn’t been for my bein’ a putty good 
hand at doctorin’, I should have died ever so 
long ago, and so would Grran’ther.” 

Says Miss Jones : “ Sister Jinks, I shall cer¬ 
tainly learn too much about medicine, if you 
tell Mr. Jones all your receipts. It was only 
the other day, he was about sick with a cold, 
and he brought me a lot of herbs, and made 
me steep ’em all at once. He said you told 
him to do so.” 

“0,” says Ma’am Jinks, “he forgot. I 
told him to put a bag of hops on his chist, split 
pepper-pods on his feet, a catnip poultis all 
’round his neck, and drink a half pint of hot 
boneset tea every half hour, and I’d warrant 
it would cure his cold in three hours.” 

“Well,” said Miss Jones, “I steeped it all 
up together; catnip, hops, pepper-pods, and 
boneset, and Mr. Jones drank all he could 
of it.” 

“ It cured me, sure enough,” said the Elder ; 
“ but I’m afraid I sha’n’t have courage enough 
to come to you for medicine another time. Sister 
Jinks.” 

The Elder made such a comical face that we 
all bust out a laughin’, and pushed back from 
the table, and putty soon they all went olf 
home. 

After that, every few days. Square Kinyon 
used to come over to see Grran’ther .Jinks 
about somethin’ ; but if it was only to borrow 
a set of drag-teeth, or an ox yoke, or anything 
odd, he was sure to have on his invisible green, 
swaller-tail coat, with black buttons, and a 
brown velvet vest, and pepper and salt trow- 
sers. And he allers contrived to stay all the 
evening long, and be dreffle sociable and good- 
natured, especially with Dolly. Dolly used to 
be ’most allers spinnin’ flax; and she looked 
wonderful handsome, sittin’ at her wheel, with 
the firelight paintin’ up her dress, and her face, 
and her bare arms, till it seemed as if there 
were a sort of glory ’round her. Then the 


low, kind of soft, sleepy hummin’ of her wheel, 
and the wavin’ motion of her hand up and 
down from the distaff, made somethin’ pleasant 
to hear and to see. I don’t wonder the Square 
used to look at her so much ; but there was 
somebody else besides the Square liked to look 
at Dolly. I found that out a good while be¬ 
fore ; but Dolly never said a word herself, and 
you would s’pose, to see her, that she ’d as 
soon have Square Kinyon come over to spend 
the evenin’ there, as Reuben Wood. Maybe 
Reuben thought so himself, but Square Kinyon 
didn’t, that was certain. He thought Dolly 
couldn’t help bein’ glad to see him, of course, 
and if he hesitated about anything, it was sort 
of doubtin’ whether he wasn’t throwin’ him¬ 
self away to marry Dolly, when there was so 
many others who would perhaps be more likely 
to suit him than she; but, right or wrong, I 
reckon he concluded to take Dolly. 

Reuben Wood had been down at Gran’ther 
Jinks’s all one afternoon. Dolly and he quar¬ 
relled every five minutes all the time, till be¬ 
tween ’em. Ma’am Jinks’s reel got broke ; and 
after tea, Reuben took it on his shoulder, and 
carried it off home to mend it, he said. Dolly 
told him to be sure and fetch it home the next 
day. And Reuben went off laughin’ to himself, 
with the reel on his shoulder, like a small-sized 
walkin’ windmill. The minit Rube got out of 
sight, Dolly looked as sober as a deacon, and 
wouldn’t so much as look np, when Square 
Kinyon come in, all in his meetin’ clothes, and 
lookin’ desperate resolute. I was tryin’ to 
write a fetter to Susan, and had my paper on 
Ma’am Jinks’s table by the window. Ma’am 
Jinks sot in one corner of the hearth, and 
Gran’ther in t’other. He was smokin’, and she 
knittin’ a little, and e^ery now and then stir- 
rin’ up a mess of roots in a basin before the 
fire, with one end of her knittin’-needle. Dolly 
was makin’ a rufiled apron just like mine. 
By hitchin’ along, a little at a time, the Square 
got his chair pretty near the little round, light 
stand where Dolly set. Pretty soon, I see him 
git hold of the end of the ruflles Dolly was at 
work on, and give it a sly twitch, so that she 
pricked her finger and jumped. The Square 
humped up his shoulders, and snickered. Dolly 
looked at him, as much as to say, “Oh, you 
fool! Do you call that courtin’ ?” Then she 
wept on sowin’, and pretended not to mind him. 

Says he ; “ Miss Jinks, what be you a-mak- 
in’ with so many strings to it ?” 

“ It’s a beau-catcher,” says Dolly. 

“ Oh, you needn’t do that,’’says he. “You 
have catched me ever so long ago.” 
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Dollj took up the ruffles, and pulled ’em up 
into her lap as tender as if there was a fish on 
the end. Then holdin’ out the candle, looked 
at the Square all round. 

“ I guess not,” says she, after a good look. 

Somehow he didn’t find it easy to start agin, 
and he hitched and hitched his chair till he 
got close up to Dolly. Putty soon, Dolly 
wanted some thread, and there wasn’t any 
there. She pretended not to know that he had 
it in his pocket all the time, hut got up to come 
over to the great housewife, haugin’ up behind 
her, to get some. When she got the thread, 
she give my arm a sly pinch, and went hack to 
her chair. Putty soon the Square spunked 
up, and asked her if she wanted her thread. 
She didn’t want it very had, hut reckoned he’d 
better give it up ; and he said he would, if only 
she’d sow up that little tare in the culf to his 
coat. Dolly agreed to do it; and the Square 
held out his hand, while she stitched his shirt¬ 
sleeve fast to his coat. Then he give up the 
thread, and made another start on another 
track. He sithed, and looked at Dolly as if he 
had been eatin’ somethin’ that didn’t agree 
with him. Ma’am Jinks heard him, and she 
laid down her work and unpinned her knittin’ 
sheath. Says she : 

“ You ain’t well, Square ?” 

“ Oh yes I he ; as well as common for me.” 

“ But you ain’t. Square, for your face is as 
red as fire. Why, you’ve got a fever. Lemme 
see your tongue. Deary me ! You he sick, 
Square. Go right down cellar, Dolly, and fetch 
up that fever medicine.” 

Dolly went oif in a hurry. 

I never did see a body took suddinter than 
you he, Square. How does your head feel ? 
Ain’t it all of a whirl ? And don’t you feel as 
if a pailful of pollywogs was wrigglin’ down 
your hack ?” 

The Square’s face did look red, and it grew 
redder, for just then Dolly come in with a tea¬ 
cupful of mediciu’ in one hand, and a glass of 
water in the other. Says she : 

“I’ll give the fire a stir, and the teakittle 
will bile in a few minits. And if this don’t 
cool off the fever, we ’ll have some catnip tea 
made, and put his feet in hot water. Miss 
Broomcorn, s’posin’ you jist pull off the Square’s 
shoes.” 

“No, no!” says he, writhin’ around. “I 
don’t want ’em off. I—hub—hub—hob—hob¬ 
ble!” 

Ma’am Jinks put the teacup into his mouth 
the minit he opened it, and held it there, in 
spite of his sputterin’, till he’d choked it all 

23 * 


down. Dolly offered him the water, and he 
took it, for I ’spect the dose in the teacup wasn’t 
over sweet. When he’d drank the water, he 
looked ’round kind of wild, and felt for his 
tobacco, took a rousin’ mouthful, and rolled it 
round and round in his mouth a minit; then, 
ketchin’ up his hat, he bolted for the door. 
Ma’am Jinks dropped into a chair in a terrible 
state of surprise. 

“ Well, I never !” says she. “ What be you 
a-laughin’ at, Gran’ther ?” 

Dolly laughed too till she fairly cried. 

“ Sho now, Dolly I Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself to laugh at the poor man because he’s 
sick ?” 

Dolly screamed out laughin’ agin. 

“Oh, mother!” says she, “he ain’t so sick 
as he will be putty soon. I thought, by the 
way he behaved to-night, that his stomach 
was out of order, eatin’ so many good dinners 
and suppers, and I give him a good dose of 
Injin tobaccer. That will set him up all right 
before long.” 

Ma’am Jinks looked mad for a minit, then 
she begun to cry. 

“Dolly,” says she, “how could you make 
the Square sick? I shouldn’t wonder if he 
thought you meant to pizen him. I shouldn’t 
so, now.” 

“Well,” says Dolly, “he won’t plague me 
any more. So, mother, don’t worry. There’s as 
good as Square Kinyon in the world; and 
them that are a sight more pleasin’ in their 
manners.” 

“ Why, Dolly,” says Gran’ther, “ I thought, 
the other day, that you was all took up with 
the Square !” 

Dolly snickered a little, but said she wanted 
to see him fool himself a little longer. He 
didn’t mind her, only to think she was most 
distracted in love with him. “ So,” says she, 
“ I felt in duty bound to spite him some way, 
and I had to humor him to fetch it about.” 

The next day Reuben Wood brought home 
the reel; and I s’pose Dolly told him all about 
the Square, for, when I come home from 
school, he was there, and he looked mighty 
pleased, and Dolly ruther red and sheepish. 
Reuben staid to supper, and helped Dolly milk ; 
and afterwards Gran’ther Jinks and he stood 
and talked over the fence till away into the 
evenin’, when Reuben went off home. When 
Gran’ther come in, he sot and smoked a spell; 
and then, knockin’ the ashes out of his pipe, 
looked up and said, “Well, Dolly.” Dolly 
blushed, and smiled, and looked, for all the 
world, as if she’d heard good news. 
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The next week I went to Mr. Stowers’ to 
board. Their house was an old red brick house, 
with two dorraal winders, and all the doors had 
heart-shaped glass winders in the upper pan- 
nels. It was run down clear into the ground, 
and the great old apple-trees rubbed their 
branches agin the walls, and made the ground 
so shady that nothin’ would grow there but 
burdocks and plantins. There was a little black 
path windin’ through them, like a great flat 
snake, down under the apple-trees to the spring- 
house. It wasn’t a cheerful place; the door¬ 
step was green and mouldy, and all the garden 
they had was a square patch railed in out of a 
meadow a good piece from the house. Every¬ 
thing was so old, 80 queer, and solemn that I 
didn’t wonder Nat was always on the lookout 
for ghosts. The clock was a big black thing, 
like a coffin set on end, and the face looked 
yellow and dead. The pendulum showed it¬ 
self every time it swung, through a hole in the 
door, and its tick was low and dull. There was 
painted bricks around the chimneys, and out¬ 
landish dishes of real clear cheeney in the cor¬ 
ner cupboard, but old Miss Stowers never show- 
•ed ’em to anybody. She was deaf, and cross, 
and it was expected of folks that went there 
not to touch a single thing belongin’ to the old 
lady. If they did, she would mutter to her¬ 
self a queer kind of gibberish for ever so long, 
looking all the time like a wildcat lookin’ at you 
out of a tree. I’d heard all about her before 
I went there, and was careful not to stir any 
more than I could help. There was only the 
old lady, her son John and his wife, and 
two little girls, besides Nat. The girls were 
pale, raw-boned little things with queer eyes, 
not so sharp as the old lady’s, but of the same 
light, clear, gray color. The whole family crept 
about as still as if there was a corpse in the 
house, and so there was in one sense. The old 
lady was dead to everybody but jest herself. 
She wouldn’t allow her other son’s folks to 
come into the house. She said they come 
stompin’ in with their straight backs, and red 
cheeks, jest to put her in mind of bein’ old, and 
nigh her end. So when any of John’s folks 
wanted to see any of their uncle’s folks they 
went away from home to do it. Nat and I 
somehow got to be good friends, right away, 
for I didn’t like to stay in the house,' and Nat 
seemed to be always out doors, and so I see 
more of him than any of the rest of the family. 

I shall tell you next time I write to you some of 
the wonderful things Nat told me. He always 
had a budget full, and delighted to talk, and I 
liked to listen, for you know what a bewitchin’ 


thing it is to hear stories that make your hair 
Stan’ up, and cold chills run over you. It don't 
matter whether you believe ’em or not, if they 
only scare you. Yours obedient, 

Betsy Broomcorn. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

FIRST LESSON. 

The necessary materials for commencing pencil 
drawing will be a sharp penknife ; three black 
lead-pencils, marked HB, F, and B; and some 
drawing-paper, or cartridge paper, or a draw¬ 
ing-paper book. We advise our readers to use 
cartridge paper to begin with, and to have it 
cut into sheets, which should be numbered at 
the upper right-hand corner, and when finished 
deposited in a box or strong portfolio. 

To cut your pencil properly ,—As you cannot 
draw until your pencils are cut, we must re¬ 
quest you to cut them, not like h in Fig. 1, 
which is hacked; but cut to a point like a. 
Fig. 1. In cutting it properly, you must not 

Fig. 1. 



remove too much of the wood, but only sufficient 
to expose a small part of the lead ; if too much 
of the lead is exposed, it will break. 

Position during drawing .—It is of great impor¬ 
tance that the student should sit to draw in a 
proper position. Do not have a low table, 
which obliges you to poke your nose almost 
upon the paper, and press your chest against 
the edge of the drawing desk; but sit in an 
easy, upright position, with your feet straight 
before you, the left hand resting upon the edge 
of your paper so as to keep it steady; the 
copy before you and nearly upright, and the sheet 
of paper upon which you are to draw slightly 
elevated. 

The proper position to hold your pencil sho-uld 
be that the ends of the fingers are about an 
inch and a half from the point; and the pencil 
should not be held too tight, the elbow being 
kept well in towards the side, but not too stiff; 
by this means you will have perfect freedom of 
the hand, and complete command of the penciL 
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Aa you are now prepared to commence your 
drawing, please seat yourself properly at the 
table, and make an effort to form straiyht hori-. 
zontal lines like a. Fig. 2, and observe that 
they are to be parallel, and at equal distances 
from one another. When you have succeeded 
in drawing a dozen of these lines the size of the 
copy, you should then try to form some twice 
the length, and then go on increasing the length 
of them, until you are able to draw lines a yard 
in length with a piece of chalk upon a black 
board. 

To draw horizontal straight lines, —First make 
a dot upon the paper where you are to com¬ 
mence, and another where the line is to termi¬ 
nate (as c. Fig. 2) ; then draw a line between 
the two, from left to right, the same as between 
these two points. 

Continue to do this until you are able to draw 
the lines straight and horizontal; then practise 
making perpendicular lines. 

Fig. 2. 



To draw perpendicular straight lines. —Proceed 
the same way as if drawing horizontal lines ; 
that is, by making dots or points first, and 
commence with short lines, like the upper one 
of 6, Fig. 2. Then increase the length, until 
they double and quadruple the original ones. 

When you have succeeded in drawing either 
horizontal or perpendicular straight lines, re¬ 
peat the exercises with the different pencils, so 
as to give greater breadth to some lines than 
to others ; and sometimes draw the lines very 
close together, at other times, very wide apart, 
and afterwards fill up the interver^ng spaces 
with lines. By this means you will acquire a 
correct eye and idea of the rudiments of form 
and proportion. 

To draw oblique lines, you should place the 
dots upon the paper as usual, and practise 


forming lines from right to left (as d, Fig. 2), 
and afterwards from left to right (as/, Fig. 2). 
When you have acquired sufficient command 
of your pencil to form the various lines correctly, 
quickly, and freely, join two of them together, 
as to appear like e. Fig. 2. 

Draw the lines, whether they be oblique or 
slanting, perpendicular or upright, and hori¬ 
zontal, or in a line with the floor, in every kind 
of manner, soujetimes beginning at the right- 
hand side, and sometimes at the left; at one 
time at the top of the line, at another at the 
bottom of it. Do this, practise often, strive to 
overcome all obstacles, and depend upon it, 
you will accomplish wonders. 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pea7'l the Thh'd. — March. 

Blow, breezes, blow! flow, streamlet, flow, 
Beneath the sunbeam’s quiver, 

In farewell of the winter’s snow. 

And of the frozen river! 

Beyond the magic of the spell 
That wreathes his frosty beauty, 

We sound a slow and solemn knell, 

Glad of the call of duty. 

The pictures on the frosted pane 
Are gone, with all their glory. 

And looking out across the plain 
We read another story. 

And though the winds blow sharp and keen. 
They are but farewell voices, 

And usher in a sunny scene 
At which each heart rejoices. 

The green grass of the new-born Spring 
Their farewell takes not from us; 

And bud on bush and bird on wing 
Yield an abundant promise. 

The hedges bud beside the brook, 

The willows by the river. 

And Paas flowers in some sunny nook 
Tell the same story ever. 

And if the March has wintry days 
In coming, yet in going 
It passes through such pleasant ways, 

We would not fail in showing 
How tenderly it shapes the road, 

And smoothes earth’s ruffled bosom, 

And makes it thus a fit abode 
Where violets may blossom. 


People who suppose that a good prayer is 
preferred to a good act, doubtless imagiue that 
God has more hearing than eyesight. The end, 
we fear, will show that they reasoned from false 
premises. The poor are oftener prayed for than 
helped. The reason is, we believe, that air is 
cheaper than bullion. 














NOVELTIES FOE MAECH 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Infant’s piqu^ cloak. ( a roll of lobelia blue velvet, twined with a gold 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure composed of a gold net and 1 cord and tassel. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3.—Fancy sleeve, suitable for any ma- ( Fig. 4.—Sleeve suitable for botk thick and 
terial. 1 thin materials. 
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Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5.—A plain niglit-cap. 

Fig. 6.—Infant’s bib, with collar. 


Fig. 7.—Gray poplin coat, to be braided with 
black. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8.—FaDoy chemisette, with a muslin 
how. 


Fig. 9.—Fancy fichu, made of puffs of lace 
and inserting. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway^ New York. 

Tucked Waist .—This is one of the prettiest of 
the fashionable tucked waists. The tucks, 
which are very fine, are laid diagopally, and 
striped with bands of insertion, edged with 
lace, and with black velvet run through the 
centre. The sleeves are loose at the wrist, and 



drawn up with bands of velvet insertion and 
lace to correspond. For a Garibaldi this waist 
may be made in gray or crimson cashmere, 
gathered on the s'houlders, instead of tucked 
and striped with bands of black velvet, em¬ 
broidered in the centre with white. 

Almena Sleeve .—A very pretty fiowing sleeve, 



trimmed with quilling silk, lace, or any of the 
new styles of gimp, and medallions of the 
same. This sleeve cuts nicely from even the 
narrow silks, as the centre will take one width, 
and the side trimming prevents the appearance 
of being pieced. 


Baby's Tucked Dress .—This pretty robe is 
elegant enough for a christening, and can be 
made at small expense by any mother who 
possesses a “tucker” to her sewing-machine. 
The tucked breadth should be gored, in order 
to iron well, and is surrounded by an open 



needle-work insertion, through which a narrow 
ribbon is run, edged on each side with Valen¬ 
ciennes, put on full. This trimming extends 
up the front of the skirt, and finishes also the 
waist, neck, and' short pufted sleeves. The 
waist should be tucked between the insertions 
to match the skirt. 

Infant's Simply and neatly wrought 

in a fine pattern, around the bottom of the skirt 
only. The little waist is delicately tucked, and 



defined below the bust with a band of insertion. 
The sleeves are composed o' a full puff, edged 
with needle-work. Wide sash, tied with bow 
on the side. 

Child's Draivers .—Made of linen or fine shirt¬ 
ing, according to the season. The band is 
broad, and cut with a point in front, which fits 
better than the straight band. Ihe bottoms 
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are tucked in clusters, and edged with fine 
needle-work. 


VARIOUS HERRING-BONE STITCHES AND 
MODES OF WORKING THEM. 

Fig. 5 is worked in the same manner as Fig. 
2, February number, with this difference—that 

Fig. 5 . 



the needle is placed diagonally in the material 
instead of straight. 

Fig. 6, consisting of little branches resem¬ 
bling coral, is one of the prettiest stitches when 
finished. It is worked in the same manner as 
Fig. 5, with a double branch instead of a single 


Fig. 6. 



one ; the needle is nserted in a diagonal direc¬ 
tion, and, on referring to the illustration, two 
dots will be found, showing the precise manner 
in which the needle should be inserted for the 
next branch. 

Figs. 7 and 8, consisting of the Interlaced 
Coral Stitch, IS the same combination of stitches 


as in Figs. 3 and 4, February number. The 
needle is placed in a slanting direction, the 
double stitch forming a series of round holes 
connected by threads. Cotton No. 10 will be 
Fig. 7. 



found a very suitable size for working all these 
stitches, unless the material to be ornamented 
is very fine, when, of course, a finer sized cot¬ 
ton must be selected. 


A TRIMMING FOR SLIPPERS. 
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RIBBON TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 

Materials .—Two shades of silk ribbon, half an inch 
wide ; some fine black purse silk. 

This ribbon trimming ornaments a dress very 
prettily, and is not at all difficult to arrange. 
It consists of two shades of ribbon, tacked on 
the material in the same manner as seen in the 
illustration, and secured by means of an open 
kind of herring-bone stitch in black purse silk. 



the edge of the ribbon being caught down by 
button-hole stitch in the same colored silk. 
The dots in the centre of the diamonds are also 
in black purse silk, worked in the same manner 
as the raised stitching in the embroidered col¬ 
lars. We have not given the colors of the 
ribbon, as these should be selected to accord 
with the dress the trimming is intended for. 
If a green dress is to be ornamented, two shades 
VOL. LXVI.— 24 


of green should be selected, one darker and 
the other lighter than the material to be 
trimmed. The width of the ribbon we have 
given answers nicely for children’s frocks ; for 
ladies’ wear the ribbon should be selected 
somewhat wider. 


BEAD BASKET. 

These articles, which are expressly intended 
for bead-work, require that the foundation 
frame should be purchased ready for the orna¬ 
mental part of the work, as it is necessary they 
should be firm and secure. W'hen this is ob¬ 
tained, there is no other difficulty ; and to 
commence, every part of the wire must be 
bound round with No. 6 knitting cotton, so as 
to give it a regular roundness. The interior 
of each pine is then filled in with white and 
steel beads, one steel bead being at the point 
of every diamond. This is a simple pattern, 



but one which has a very pretty eff'ect. When 
all the pines are filled in, the outline must be 
entirely covered with strings of small beads, 
twisted round and round, so as completely to 
hide the white cotton. The bottom of the 
basket is worked on canvas with Berlin wool, 
a group of flowers being the most appropriate ; 
this is stretched over a circle of card-board, 
which must be slightly wadded. A thick che¬ 
nille or a quilling of ribbon must be laid round 
the edge after the bottom is stitched down to 
the wires, to hide the stitches. A handle can 
easily be added to this basket, which should 
be covered with beads. Two bead or silk tas¬ 
sels should be placed where it is set on, which 
improves the effect considerably. 


LADY’S WAISTBAND BAG. 

{See engraving., “page 233 .) 

The revolutions of fashion have once again 
brought this waist bag into use, and it certainly 
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is not only an ornament to the dress, but pos¬ 
sesses this advantage over the hand bag, that it 
cannot be dropped or forgotten, or left behind. 
It is desirable, therefore, both for the sake of 
the fashion and usefulness, that we should 
give a design for one of these articles. 

The waist bag shown in our illustration is 
made of either kid or some other sort of leather. 
Russian leather or kid may be used. It is cut 
ill two parts, the back having the flap added 
to it, overwrapping the bag in front. A silk 
lining having been laid in the inside, the edges 
are bound round with two strips of cloth pinked 
at their edges with a very small Vandyke, the 
under one being white, or scarlet, or blue, the 
upper one a dark chocolate, brown, or black, 
having a line of herringbone in scarlet or blue 
purse silk carried all round. The pines are in 
whichever of the cloths may have been chosen 


for the outer edge of the border, and the flowers 
which surround them in white cloth, the first 
of these being cut in the same small Vandyke, 
and the little sprays upon them being in the 
very smallest sort of steel beads now manufac¬ 
tured, which being done, the pine is to be laid 
upon its place with a touch of gum water, and its 
wavy line of the steel beads worked all round. 
The flowers being also cut out according to the 
shape given, and arranged in their places with 
a similar slight touch of gum, are to have short 
lines of the steel beads carried from the centre 
to the outer edge, with one larger in the centre 
of each, the spray work being also in the steel 
beads. The strings of the bag are formed of 
leather, having a strip of cloth cut exactly of 
the required width and vandyked at each edge, 
laid underneath it, the edges brought over and 
herringboned down. 


EMBEOIDERY. 
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BABY’S BOOT EMBROIDERED IN SILK. 

{See engraving, page 232.) 

Matei'ials .—A few pieces of white cashmere or French 
merino ; two skeins of bright blue coarse sewing silk; 
a small piece of cambric for lining. 

Any of our readers, if they happen to have in 
their possession a few cuttings or pieces of 
white cashmere or French merino, can make a 
pair of pretty little boots, which are nice pre¬ 
sents for young ladies to give to their married 
sisters, and which form pretty and inexpensive 
contributions to fancy fairs. The boot is com¬ 
posed of three pieces—the sole, the toe, and 
the upper portion. The pattern of the toe is 
given ; the sole measures four and a half inches 
long, and two inches at the widest part, and the 
upper portion measures eight inches from point 
to point, and two and a half inches from the. 
bottom of the heel to the top. The manner in 
which the latter piece is cut will be easily un¬ 
derstood by referring to the illustration. The 
toe of the boot is embroidered in silk in round 
and oval dots, edged with a double chain of 
coarse button-hole stitch, and the upper por¬ 
tion is embroidered to imitate a frill laid over. 
The boot is lined throughout with a piece of fine 
white cambric, the toe is stitched on to the up¬ 
per portion, and the sole is run in, and back- 
stitched here and there. The tassel may be 
made of the sewing silk, and loops of plaited 
silk should be tastefully arranged to imitate a 
bow. These bows and tassels are only intended 
to make a pretty finish to the boot, it being 
fastened by means of a tiny hook and loop. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 

gentlemen’s cuffs, in BERLIN WOOL. 

Dark brown, bright green, and scarlet. Four 
pins. No. 18. Cast on eighty stitches in brown. 
Divide them on three pins (26, 28, 26). With 
a fourth knit two, purl two throughout; knit¬ 
ting and purling thus : In 

Brown* —Twenty rounds. 

Scarlet* —Four rounds. 

Green* —Four rounds. 

Scarlet* —Four rounds. 

Brown* —Four rounds. 

Scarlet. —Four rounds. 

Green* —Four rounds. 

Scarlet* —Four rounds. 

Brown* —Twenty. 

Cast off, rather loosely. 


children’s cuffs. 

Same pattern, colors, and pins. 

Cast on about forty stitches, and divide them 
on three pins (14, 12, 14). 

Knit two and purl two throughout. 

Brown. —Fourteen rounds. 

Red* —Two rounds. 

Green* —Two rounds. 

Red* —Two rounds. 

Brown* —Two rounds. 

Red* —Two rounds. 

Green* —Two rounds. 

Red* —Two rounds. 

Brown, —Fourteen rounds, and cast off. 
ladies’ cuffs. 

Same patteni, colors, and pins. 

Cast on sixty, and divide them (twenty on 
each). Knit two and purl two throughout. 
Brown* —Sixteen rounds. 

Red* —Three rounds. 

Green* —Three rounds. 

Red* —Three rounds. 

Brown* —Three rounds. 

Red* —Three rounds. 

Green* —Three rounds. 

Red* —Three rounds. 

Brown* —Sixteen rounds. 

Cast off. Sew down the knots, both in the 
mittens and cuffs. 


BORDER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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FRENCH VISITING POCKET, TO HOLD CARDS. 



BRAIDING PATTERN. 



PRAYER-BOOK MARKERS, 

THE CROSSES WORKED IX 
PERFORATED CARD. 
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BRAIDING PATTEKN. 
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Ilunpljs, ft. 


SOUPS. 

Soups are easilj made, provided the stock is always 
ready, and in good condition, that is, in a jelly. In 
every household, even where there is only one joint of 
meat in a week, a tureen of soup can always he made. 
In households where more joints are used, say three, or 
more, in a week, soup for three or more days ought to 
he made from the hones, without the addition of other 
meat. 

The stock-pot must he an iron saucepan; must he 
used for no other purpose, and every day after using 
must he hoiled out with soda and water. 

For soups use always cold water. 

TO MAKE STOCK FROM BOXES. 

Those which are sent from table on the plates must 
never be put with other bones ; it is a dirty custom, and 
had better at all times he dispensed with. Take the 
large bone which has been left, say, from a leg of mut¬ 
ton, but from which the meat had not been quite scraped 
off {though no particle of fat must he taken), together 
with the shank and the gristle bone which is at the 
knuckle; crack the large bone (take out the marrow, as 
not being useful in soup), and put the whole of the bones 
into three quarts of cold water into an iron saucepan; 
let them boil very fast for four hours until the water is 
reduced to one quart, then throw the liquor and bones 
into a colander, but over a basin; set the liquor to cool, 
and let the bones drain. This boiling should always 
take place in the afternoon or evening, so that the 
strained liquor can be allowed to remain cooling all 
night. The next morning on the top of this will be 
found a cake of cold fat, which must be very carefully 
removed, as of no use for soup; underneath will bo 
found the stock, which should be a jelly, and if it is not, 
it is because the boiling was not sufficiently attended to 
over night, and it must therefore be returned with the 
bones to the saucepan, and boiled again, and undergo 
the same process of straining, cooling, and removing all 
fat; so that it is the least trouble and fuss to attend 
well to the first boiling, to say nothing of the waste of 
additional fire for the second boiling. Having thus 
made stock from bones, the latter may be peppered, 
floured, and put away for boiling up with bones from a 
joint of the next, or even two days afterwards. Observe 
to add to the stock-pot all trimmings of fresh meat, such 
as bits from the trimming of veal cutlets, the lean pieces 
from the tops of chops, from a loin of mutton, and any 
small pieces, not of any other use, which are left on the 
dish in which the meat has been served. But observe 
not to rise the smallest piece of fat for stock. 

There will now be no difficulty in making stock from 
meat if it be so desired, as the process is exactly the 
same, precisely alike in the mode of straining, cooling, 
and taking oft’ the fat; but if a clear soup be desired, the 
liquor must, while hot, be strained again either through 
the finest wire strainer, hair sieve, or with old muslin 
tied, but not ton tight, over the top of the colander. 

The best meat for soup purposes is shin of beef, the 
meat with the bones, and boiled for six or eight hours 
always till the liquor is reduced one-half. A pound of 
fresh meat should make a pint of good soup, but the 
meat should always be cut up small. Soup made from 
any other beef but that of the shin will not jelly, but 


will taste very like good beef-tea. After the shin comes 
knuckle of veal. Soup made from this is excellent. 
The lean end of a neck of mutton is also good; but in 
making soup from this latter a half pint of water should 
be put to the meat, be closely covered, and allowed to 
boil a quarter of an hour, then be poured off, and put 
away in a basin to cool; then put the necessary water 
to the meat, and convert it into stock. When the soup 
made from this is about to be sent to table, take the fa 
off the small portion that was put away ; mix the liquor, 
not the fat, in with the soup, and it will give a delicious 
fresh flavor of mutton. Stock may be made from any 
meat, poultry, or game, but must always be put in cold 
wate)', and be without fat. 

It must always bo strained, perhaps, more than once, 
suffered to get entirely cool, the fat be then taken off, 
and put away before the stock can be converted into 
soup. 

TO CLEAR STOCK. 

Sometimes when soup is wanted to be very clear, the 
stock is not so, and, in order to clear it, to every pint of 
stock required for soup take the white of one egg, beat 
it up with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; take some 
stock, which is nearly boiling, mix it with the eggs and 
water, and beat all together thoroughly; mix this with 
the stock, which should be boiling on the fire, stirring 
it well; let the whole nearly boil; then let it stand 
away from the fire till the eggs separate in a curd from 
the soup ; then strain the latter through fine muslin. 

Vermicelli, or Italian Soup.— (Made from stock 
from boiled bones.) Take a quart of the stock (see 
direction.s), add a little salt, a little thickening made 
thus; take a teaspoouful of flour, roll it in a lump of 
butter the sjze of half a walnut, throw it into the cold 
stock ; this will readily dissolve as it boils ; then throw 
in an ounce of vermicelli, or Italian paste, which is 
cheaper, better, and prettier looking, being vermicelli 
cut into stars, cubes, and other similar shapes. When 
this has been boiled ten minutes, have ready a small 
tablespoonful of minced onion, throw this in, and let 
the soup boil five minutes ; then pour some soup into a 
basin ; burn a little brown sugar in an iron spoon, mix 
it with the soup in the basin, then strain it to the soup. 
The onion may be omitted if desired. This soup will 
not take more than twenty minutes from the time it is 
first put on the fire. 

Maccaroni Soup. —Break a quarter of a pound of 
maccaroni into small pieces; take a quart of boiling 
stock and an ounce of butter; put in the maccaroni with 
a very little salt, and boil it till tender, which will be 
in about twenty minutes; thicken with a teaspoonful 
of flour rubbed smoothly in some water; beat up the 
yelks and whites of two eggs with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water ; take a tahlespoonful of the boiling soup, 
and beat up with the eggs ; then add two more spoonful.'^, 
and continue till there is a basin full; then throw the 
whole through a strainer into the boiling soup, and 
take it instantly away from the fire. Well mix it 
together, and the soup will bo ready to serve. 

Spring Soup. —Also from stock not made of meat (see 
directions). Mince into very small pieces, not too fino, 
some (one large or two small) ready-dressed carrots, six 
raw turnips, which must bo cut in dice-shape, the heart 
of a stick of celery minced vei'y fine, a handful of young 
spring onions, with the young green of six, also, and 
some chopped lettuce, if it can bo had. Make the stock 
boil; add a little salt and a piece of butter size of a hazel- 
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nut; when it boils fast, throw in the vegetables ; let them 
boil rapidly for a quarter of an hour; then thicken, if 
necessary, with a little flour rubbed smoothly in a little 
cold water and strained to the soup. 

Soup, Julienne. —Take the same kind of stock as be¬ 
fore. Take a quarter of a pound of ready-dressed carrots ; 
a half a pound of raw turnips, peeled and washed ; a 
head of celery; and an old onion. Peel and cut the 
onion round like a lemon would be cut, only in thiii 
rounds; then cut each piece in four; cut the celery 
across the heart, then each piece again, so as to form 
long bits; cut the turnips into rounds, the same way 
also as a lemon ; then cut these also into thin strips, the 
carrot the same ; each piece of vegetable must be about 
an inch long, and about as wide as one of the prongs of 
a carving fork ; melt in a saucepan two ounces of butter, 
with a little salt, and a tablespoonful of mui5hroom ket¬ 
chup, and a teaspoonful of brown sugar, well melted 
together ; then put in the vegetables, and let them brown 
in the saucepan at the side of the fire, pei-haps for an hour 
or less. Make one quart of stock boiling ; throw in the 
vegetables, and let all boil together. Omit the thick¬ 
ening. 

Turnip Soup, "White. —Wash, pare, and cut six large 
turnips, the same way as a lemon would be cut, that is, 
into round slices a quarter of an inch thick, or rather 
thicker, or with a turnip-scoop form them into the shape 
of marbles (in the latter mode more turnips must be 
used); cut these rounds of turnip into squares or trian¬ 
gular pieces. Make a quart of stock from bones boiling 
hot; throw into it an ounce of vermicelli, or thicken it 
with flour and water, rubbed smoothly ; add a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut; throw in the turnips while 
the soup is rapidly boiling ; make it boil up again verj/ 
quickly. In a quarter of an hour after it boils th<^second 
time, the soup will be ready. 

Turnip Soup, Brown.—Is made precisely as in the 
foregoing directions; but the turnips are first bowned 
with two ounces of butter, by letting them rapidly fry 
in a saucepan over a brisk fire ; and leave out the ver¬ 
micelli. 

Artichoke Soup. —Is made exactly as the turnip soup, 
white, only leaving out the vermicelli, but adding two 
ounces of butter to the stock, and boiling the artichoke 
pieces twenty minutes or more. 

Carrot Soup. —A quart of stock made from bones; 
two carrots pared, but not cut. Put them on to cook in 
plenty of boiling water, with a little salt, and two ounces 
qf drippinff ; let them boil an hour and a half; then 
drain them, mash them rapidly thi’ough a colander, 
mix them with the soup when boiling, but which has 
first been thickened with flour, water, and a little butter 
added. 

Green Pea Soup. —Take two quarts of stock made 
from bones; when it boils, throw in half a teaspoonful 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a quart of ready-shelled peas. Let all boil 
rapidly for twenty minutes, then shred up the hearts of 
two lettuces, and add a teaspoonful of dried and pow¬ 
dered mint, or a good spray of green mint. Let the 
soup boil for ten minutes longer ; take a teaspoonful of 
flour, and a little cold water, mix together, strain, and 
add to the soup, if not sufficiently thick. The spray of 
mint must be taken out before sending to table. 

Green pea soup sent without vegetables to table must 
be made in the same way, only the peas bo mashed, and 
the whole be strained before coming to table.. 


■MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

To Boil a Lr:o of Lamb. —This is considered a delicate 
joint in the very first families. It should be put into a 
pot with cold water just enough to cover it, and very 
carefully skimmed so long as the least appearance of 
scum rises. 

This joint should not be suff’ered to boil fast, for on its 
being gently boiled depends all its goodness, and the 
delicate white appearance it should have when served 
up. A leg of four or five pounds weight will take about 
one hour and a half, reckoning from the time it comes 
to a boil. 

A boiled leg of lamb may bo served up with either 
green peas, or cauliflower, or young French beans, as¬ 
paragus, or spinach, and potatoes, which for lamb should 
always bo of a small size. 

Parsley and butter for the joint, and plain melted 
butter for the vegetables, are the proper sauces for boiled 
lamb. 

To Boast Lamb.— The hind quarter of lamb usually 
weighs from seven to ten pounds; this size will take 
about two hours to roast it. Have a brisk fire. It must 
be very frequently basted while roasting, and sprinkled 
with a little salt, and dredged all over with flour, about 
half an hour before it is done. 

To Boil Perch.— First wipe or wash off the slime, 
then scrape off the scales, which adhere rather tena¬ 
ciously to this fish ; empty and clean the insides perfect¬ 
ly, take out the gills, cut off the fins, and lay the perch 
into equal parts of cold and of boiling water, salted as 
for mackerel; from eight to ten minutes will boil them 
unless they are very large. Dish them on a napkin, 
garnish them with curled parsley, and serve melted 
butter with them. 

To Fry Perch or Tench. —Scale and clean them per¬ 
fectly ; dry them well, flour and fry them in boiling 
lard. Serve plenty of fried parsley round them. 

Sweetbread Cutlets. —Boil the sweetbreads for half 
an hour in water, or veal broth, and when they are per¬ 
fectly cold, cut them into slices of equal thickness, brush 
them with yolks of egg, and dip them into very fine 
bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt, Cayenne, grated 
lemon-rind, and mace; fry them in butter of a fine light 
brown, arrange them in a dish, placing them high in 
the centre, and pour under them a gravy made in the 
pan, thickened with mushroom powder, and flavored 
with lemon-juice; or, in lieu of this, sauce them with 
some rich bfown gravy, to which a glass of sherry or 
Madeira has been added. 

To Broil a Sweetbread.— Parboil it, rub it with but¬ 
ter, and broil it over a slow fire, turn it frequently, and 
baste it now and then by putting it into a plate kept 
warm by the fire with butter in it. 

To Dress Salt Fish. —Soak it in cold water, according 
to its saltness ; the only method of ascertaining which 
is to taste one of the flakes of the fish. That fish which 
is hard and dry will require twenty-four hours soaking 
in two or three waters, to the last of which add a wine- 
glassful of vinegar. But less time will suffice for a bar¬ 
relled cod, and still less for the split fish. Put the fish 
on in cold water, and let it simmer, but not actually 
boil, else it will be tough and thready. Garnish with 
hard-boiled eggs, the yolks cut in quarters, and serve 
with egg-sauce, parsnips, or beet-root. 

Or: Lay the piece you mean to dress all night in 
water, with a glass of vinegar; boil it enough, then 
break it into flakes on the dish ; warm it up with cream 
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and a large piece of butter rubbed with a bit of flour, 
and serve it as above with egg-sauce. 

Rolled Veal. —The breast is the best for this purpose. 
Bone a piece of the breast, and lay a forcemeat over it of 
herbs, bread, an anchovy, a spoonful or two of scraped 
ham, a very little mace, white pepper, and chopped 
chives; then roll, bind it up tight, and stew it in water 
or weak broth with the bones, some carrots, onions, 
turnips, and a bay-leaf. Let the color be preserved, and 
serve it in veal gravy, or fricassee sauce. 

To Broil Mackerel. —Clean and split them open; 
wipe dry; lay them on a clean gridiron, rubbed with 
suet, over a very clear slow fire ; turn ; season with 
pepper, salt, and a little butter ; fine minced parsley is 
also used. 

Chicken Salad. —Boil a chicken that weighs not more 
than a pound and a half. When very tender, take it up, 
cut it in small strips ; then take six or seven fine white 
heads of celery, scrape, and wash it; cut the white part 
small, in pieces of about three quarters of an inch long, 
mix it with the meat of the fowl, and just before the 
salad is sent in, pour a dressing made in the following 
way over it:— 

Boil four eggs hard ; rub their yelks to a smooth paste 
with two tablespoonCuls of olive oil; two teaspoonfuls 
of made mustard; one teaspoonful of salt, and one tea¬ 
cupful of strong vinegar. 

Place the delicate leaves of the celery around the edges 
of the dish. 

White-heart lettuce may be used instead of celery. 

Any other salad dressing may be used, if preferred. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Cup Cake. —Three eggs, one cup butter, one cup and 
a half sugar, half cup molasses, one cup milk, four cups 
flour, one teaspoonful saleratus ; spice to taste. 

Delicious Apple Pudding. —Very convenient, as it 
may be made several hours before it is baked, or when 
a nice addition is wanted unexpectedly. Pare and chop 
fine half a dozen or more, according to their size, of the 
best cooking apples; grease a pudding-dish, cover the 
bottom and sides half an inch thick with grated bread, 
and very small lumps of butter ; then put a layer of 
apples with sugar and nutmeg, and repeat the layer, 
which must be of bread and butter ; pour over the whole 
a teacup of cold water. Put into the oven as soon as 
the dinner is served, and bake it tw'enty-five or thirty 
minutes. It may bo baked the day before if is wanted ; 
when it must bo heated thoroughly, turned into a shal¬ 
low 3ish, and sprinkled with powdered sugar. It 
requires no sauce. 

Lemon Pie.— Take four lemons, grate the rind, squeeze 
the juice, chop the pulp very fine, four teacups of sngar, 
the yelks of six eggs, two teacups of milk, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of corn-starch ; beat well together and bake; 
beat the white of the eggs with six tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar to a froth ; when the pies are baked, put 
the froth over them, and set them in the oven for five 
minutes. 

German Rice Pudding. —Half a pound of rice boiled 
in a pint and a half of milk. When well boiled, mix 
with it three eggs, two ounces of butter, and two ounces 
sugar. Put it into a well buttered mould, and bake it 
one hour. When it is turned- out of the mould put 
orange marmalade over it. This pudding is also very 
good cold. 


Open German Tart.— Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound butter, quarter of a pound sugar, and one 
egg, to be rolled out and baked on a flat surface, having 
first covered the top with slices of apples or plums. A 
round shape looks best, with a little rim of the paste 
round the edge. 

Plain Cake. —Four cups flour, two of sugar, two of 
sour milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoon¬ 
ful of saleratus, nutmeg, and raisins. 

Lemon Dumplings. —Add the juice of one lemon to the 
rind, which must be chopped fine ; mix half a pound of 
suet, also chopped, with half a pound of bread crumbs, 
one egg, enough milk (or water) to make a stiff paste; 
add the lemon, sweeten to taste, divide into five or six 
equal parts, and boil in separate cloths for three-quarters 
of an hour, and serve up with wine sauce. • 

Jersey Pudding. —Take four ounces of grated bread¬ 
crumb, the same of grated apples, loaf sugar, fresh but¬ 
ter, and currants Beat up well four eggs, add them to 
the above ingredients with a little salt and lemon-peel. 
Add a glass of brandy or white wine, butter your mould 
well^ and boil one hour. N. B. Four macaroons can be 
substituted for the bread, and if preferred, it can be 
baked. 

Dillingham Cake. —One cup butter, one of milk, three 
cups of sugar, five of flour, four eggs;. spice to your 
taste. Bake in small or largo tins. 

Devonshire Cake. —One pound of flour, one pound of 
currants, thyee-quarters of a pound sugar, half a pound 
butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a pound citron ; 
whisk all together, with eight eggs ; add a little brandy ; 
bake in a slow oven, two hours and a half. 

Plain Chee.secakes.— One ounce of butter, one ounce 
of poM^dered sugar, one stale sponge-cake, and two 
drop.s of essence of lemon, all beaten together; this 
quantity makes nine cheesecakes; a few currants on the 
top of each if you like. 

SIMPLE LIGHT PUDDINGS FOR m^ALIDS. 

Tapioca Blancmange. —Half a pound of tapioca .soaked 
for one hour in a pint of new milk, and then boiled until 
quite tender; sweeten, according to taste, with loaf sugar, 
and, if preferred, flavor with either lemon, almond, or 
vanille. Put the mixture into a mould, when cold turn 
it out, and serve it with custard or cream, and, if ap¬ 
proved, some preserves. 

Scalded Pudding. —Stir three spoonfuls of flour into 
the smallest quantity of cold milk possible to make it 
smooth ; into this stir a pint of scalding milk, put it 
upon the fire, but do not let it boil, when cold add nut¬ 
meg, ginger, and lemon-peel, and three well beaten 
eggs ; sweeten to taste. Butter a basin, fill it with the 
above, and let it boil for an hour. When cooked plunge 
it into a pail of cold water, turn it on a dish, and let it 
stand a few minutes covered with the same basin before 
you send it to table. 

Baked Puddings. —One pint of milk, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of flour, five eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, two ounces Of lump sugar. 
Mix all well together, and bake it in cups, which first 
must be rinsed in cpld skim milk. Bake half an hour, 
and serve with butter or arrowroot sauce. 

A Quaking Pudding. —Boil a pint of the best new 
milk with two blades of mace, a little grated nutmeg, 
and a little ginger; when nearly cold, add to it the 
yelks and whites of five eggs, wellhecd^n^ a few almonds. 
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and sngar to tasto ; mix all together with two table¬ 
spoonfuls of flour. Boil it half an hour. 

Mart’s Pudding. —Put not quite half a pound of grated 
bread-crumbs, and two ounces of butter, into a basin, 
pour upon them (boiling) one pint of good milk, sweet¬ 
ened with about three ounces of sugar. Cover with a 
plate or saucer, and set to cool. Beat up three eggs 
well, and stir them into the crumbs when cool enough, 
adding any flavor that is liked ; it is very good with¬ 
out. Pour into a buttei’ed dish and bake half an hour; 
or pour into a buttered mould and boil one hour. The 
following sauce is very nice over the boiled pudding: 
Add one egg and the yelks of three to half a tumbler of 
sherry, sweetened. Put in a jug in a pan of hot water, 
taking care not to let it remain too long on the fire, five 
minutes 'will be long enough. Whip the whole by 
rolling the whisk well between the hands till the mix¬ 
ture becomes light and firm. 

A Delicate Pudding.— The yelks of five eggs beat 
very well, half a pound of pounded sugar, half a pint of 
milk, a slice of butter warmed in the milk, and a table¬ 
spoonful of flour. The sauce should bo made of one 
glass of sherry, a little loaf sugar, and melted butter. 
Bake the puddings in large teacups, turn them out, and 
pour the sauce over them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Cloth Garments.— Rub some soap upon the 
wristbands and collars, and dip them in boiling hot 
water or new made suds, and scrub them well with a 
brush. Then go over the dirty and greasy places in the 
same way. Get fresh suds and wet and brush the whole 
garment the right way of the cloth. Stretch the sleeves, 
pockets, pocket-holes, wristbands, and collars into shape, 
the same as if ironed and put to dry. They will look 
as well as new. 

To Make Butter Come. —After churning, if the par¬ 
ticles of butter will not unite, as is often the case in very 
cold or very hot weather, drop into the churn a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, or larger, giving the whole a 
few dashes. The particles, true to the laws of attrac¬ 
tion, will readily unite with the larger lump, and the 
work is done. 

Peach Leaf Yeast. —Peach leaves used in the same 
way as hops, make excellent yeast. They may be used 
fresh from the tree during the summer—but the winter 
supply should be picked before frost comes and dried. 

Soft Soap. —To one cake of the concentrated lye, add 
three gallons of soft water. Set it on the fire, put in four 
pounds of soap fat, and let it boil till quite clear. 
Empty into a barrel, and add twelve gallons of soft water. 
When cold, it will be as thick as jelly. The concentrated 
lye can be had at most any drug store. 

A Simple, Safe, and Cleanly Way to Destroy Black 
Beetles, etc.— Place two or three shallow vessels—the 
larger kind of flower-pot saucers will do—half filled 
with water, on the floors where they assemble, with 
strips of card-board running from the edge of the vessel 
to the floor, a gentle inclination; these the unwelcome 
guests will eagerly ascend, and so find a watery grave. 

To Dye Silk, etc.. Crimson. —Take about a spoonful of 
cudbear,put it into a small pan, pour boiling water upon 
it ; stir and let it stand a few minutes, then put in the 
silk, and turn it over in a short time, and when the 
color is full enough, take it out: but if it should require 
more violet or crimson, add a spoonful or two of purple 


archil to some warm water; steep, and dry it within 
doors. To finish it, it must be mangled, and ought to 
be pressed. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.— Make a strong lather with 
curd soap and warm water, in which steep a small piece 
of new flannel. Place the glove on a flat, clean, and un¬ 
yielding surface—such as the bottom of a dish, and 
having thoroughly soaped the flannel (when squeezed 
from the lather) rub the kid till all dirt be removed, 
cleaning and resoaping the flannel from time to time- 
Care must be taken to omit no part of the glove, by 
turning the fingers, etc. The gloves must be dried in the 
sun, or before a moderate fire, and will present the ap¬ 
pearance of old parchment. When quite dry, they must 
be gradually “pulled out,” and will look new. 

To Remove Ink from Paper.— Solution of muriate of 
tin, two drachms; water four drachms. To be applied 
with a camel’s-hair brush. After the writing has disap¬ 
peared, the paper should be passed through water, and 
dried. 

An excellent cement for mending china articles, when 
broken, can be made by mixing flour with white of egg 
to the consistence of a paste. Hot water does not inj uro 
but rather hardens this simple cement. 

Metallic Trees.— The lead tree is produced as follows: 
Put into a glass bottle about half an ounce of sugar of 
lead, and fill up to the neck with distilled or rain water ; 
then fasten to the cork or stopper a piece of zinc wire, so 
that it may hang in the centre: then place the bottle 
where it may remain undisturbed. The wire will soon 
be covered with crystals of lead, precipitated from the 
solution, and assuming a tree-like form very pleasing to 
the eye. For the tin-tree proceed as before, and put in 
three drachms of muriate of tiu, and about ten drops of 
nitric acid. The tin-tree has a more lustrous appear¬ 
ance than the lead-tree. The silver-tree is prepared by 
a solution of four drachms of nitrate of silver in distilled 
or rain water as before, to which add out an ounce of 
quicksilver. 

To Make Good Coffee. —Have a coflfee-pot with a lip, 
pour into it as many cups of boiling water as you wi.sh 
to make cups of coffee: let the water boil, then put in as 
many teaspoonfuls of coffee as there are cups of water, 
stir it in, let it simmer until the head falls. When the 
coffee is done, take it off the lire, pour in a cup of cold 
water, set the coffee on the hearth, and let it stand ten 
minutes, when it will be fine. For breakfast, put one 
cupful of this coffee to three or four cups of boiled milk, 
sweeten to your taste, and you will find it a luxury at 
a small expense as great as w'ealth can procure. Coffee 
should never be made iu what are called coflee-pots ; if 
poured from near the bottom it is never clear.—Coffee 
should always be poured from the top of the vessel. 

Varnish for Coarse Woodwork.— Grind any quan¬ 
tity of tar with as much Spanish brown as it will bear 
without becoming too thick to be used as a paint or var¬ 
nish ; then spread it on the wood with a large brush. It 
soon hardens by keeping. The work should be kept as 
free from dust and insects as possible, till the varnish is 
thoroughly dry. The color may bo made a grayish in¬ 
stead of a glo.ssy brown, by mixing a small proportion of 
white lead, or of whiting and ivory black, with the 
Spanish brown. 

To Keep The Hands Soft. —Mix honey, almond meal, 
and olive oil into a paste, use after washing with soap. 
Castile soap is best for use: it will cure a scratch, or a 
cut, and prevents any spot. 










NOVELS—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.—D exNHAM. 

It has been our constant aim to guide our youthful 
readers aright in their choice of literary amusement. 
That we do not condemn novel-reading as utterly useless, 
if not utterly had, is true; but we as truly hold that this 
“ delight” or amusement should be guided by wise 
principles of selection, and regulated by the sense of 
duty which, as accountable beings, should govern all 
our doings. 

Young girls at school or under the care of teachers at 
home are restricted, more or less, in their desire for fic¬ 
titious narratives. After this period, we regret to say, 
that many young ladies, considering their education fin¬ 
ished (as if education ever toere finished I ), are allowed to 
go adrift on an ocean of tales, romances, novels, etc., 
without knowing what is the best course to pursue. 
What to avoid or what to anchor upon has never been 
marked on their home chart of literature. 

To remedy this evil, in such measure as on our part 
is possible, we have made it a rule to discuss the subject 
of home reading in our Editors’ Table whenever we had 
opportunity, speaking to our young friends as frankly 
as if they were present, requesting to be guided. Letters 
of grateful thanks have cheered us, ay, more than repaid 
our care and thought for our readers, making ns feel 
their debtor for one of the sweetest rewards of a writer’s 
life—the love of those we would serve. And now one of 
our young friends has begged us for a few words of 
counsel on novel-reading. 

There can scarcely be a more pernicious occupation 
for the leisure hours of either sex than reading had 
novels. The higher the abilities of the author, the more 
dangerous his books, where lax morality is decked out 
in meretricious ornaments resembling the pearls of vir¬ 
tue—as coarse paste resembles the pure diamond—which 
often deceive youthful readers, blinding his or her judg¬ 
ment, and corrupting the taste, till they come to love 
this demoralizing mental excitement. 

We are now alluding to the sensation school of modern 
French novels. Many of these works are written by the 
pen of genius. Full of fancy, and rich with imagination, 
perfect in all the charms of graceful style, of exquisite 
language, they impose on the inexperienced, by describ¬ 
ing states of feeling and causes of action as natural to 
the good under certain circumstances, which, if allowed 
in actual life, would destroy all goodness. 

In these novels vice, instead of being “a monster of 
hateful mien,” is led forward as an amiable unfortunate, 
more to be loved and more tenderly embraced than 
painstaking, simple virtue. The reader pities, thrills, 
wonders, loses sight of the boundary between right and 
wrong—is bewildered in the mist of a sort of praise¬ 
worthy atrocity and a sort of disagreeable honesty-till 
ho no longer knows the landmarks of his own mind; 
he can hardly tell whether sin is sin ; whether the 
homely, regular citizen, or the branded bandit felon is 
a respectable character. Everything in ethics becomes 
vague and shadowy ; the generous enthusiasm for honor, 
virtue, and self-denial is diluted by a monstrous mix- 
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ture of all we have ever been taught, in our Christian 
morality and religious reading, to avoid and detest. 
The step from this state of mind and feeling to wrong 
doing is not long nor difllcult. 

“Vico always leads. 

However fair at first, to wilds of woe.” 

Never believe that the characters and incidents set 
forth by Sue, Hugo, and the writers of their schools are 
true portraits of the French people, generally. In 
France there is family purity, as elsewhere, or society 
could not be conserved. In France there are Christian 
souls who deplore these unwholesome volumes as truly 
as we do. Such sensation novels are but the assembling 
together of exceptional instances of vice aud misery, set¬ 
ting these in a capricious light, and gilding them with 
the blaze of vivid fancy and morbidly excited feeling. 

Nor have these books the merit of truly describing 
nature in any form. All is exaggerated and distorted ; 
even virtue is warped into something we never beheld, 
or set upon a pinnacle which we can never hope to 
reach. In short, the false is persistently set before us 
as the true, and the mirage is made so dazzling by 
these clever writers that even sober thoughtfulness is in 
danger of being deluded by their sophistries. For these 
reasons we deeply regret that French novels are now 
sown broadcast through our land, to corrupt the imagi¬ 
nations of our young men and maidens, and worse than 
waste the time of more mature readers, who should re¬ 
member that life has duties to be done, ay, duties, which 
will require the strength of truth aud the light of 
wisdom. 

Why should American readers, who have such large 
scope for innocent pleasure in the masterpieces of our 
own language, leave these pure sources of improving 
amusement, and defile their minds in the sloughs of 
. French Action, dealing chiefly with the most debasing 
vices and disgusting miseries ? French morality rarely 
rises above the earth. With their writers Science is the 
Saviour of mankind, and human charity the great Puri¬ 
fier from sin. After wading through one of these evil 
works of passion, pollution, and false sentiment, it seems 
almost like walking into Paradise to take up a healthy 
English or American novel. 

Without going back to Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Austen, and others of their time, who do not need 
to be commended, there are now many living novel 
writers in Great Britain, whose productions arc worthy 
of admiration. We may particularize the later novels 
of Bulwer, who, in style and language, is unrivalled as a 
living writer ; Dickens’ works, that never fail in cheer¬ 
ful characters and kindly feeliugs ; the impassioned and 
powerful tales of “ the author of Adam Bodethe life 
pictures of Miss Muloch, whose last work, “ Mistress 
and Maid,” deserves a place in every family library; 
the strangely fascinating stories of Wilkie Collins ; the 
truthful and amusing sketches of English character in 
the books of Anthony Trollope; the novels of the two 
Kingsleys—with some exceptions to the philosophic 
notions of the elder brother—all these are the produc-r 
tions of real genius and high culture. 

Such works of imagination, when governed by the 
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desire to elevate humanity in accordance with God’s 
laws, furnish innocent mental pleasures and often happy 
moral suasions in favor of goodness, which are needed, 
at times, by every young and every healthy intellect. 
Often, too, books of this sort are cheering resources in 
hours of weariness and pain,* when even the wise and 
pious soul requires some softened atmosphere of life, 
some new phase of thought that will lighten or remove 
the too near and heavy pressure of the day’s actual 
burdens and sorrows. 

But while we would not disparage works of imagina¬ 
tion, we would have readers carefully guarded against 
the falsehoods and temptations to evil, which selfish 
pas.sions, sinful lusts, and false philosophies may intro¬ 
duce in this form. Therefore novel writers should be 
held to strict morality of tenet and delicacy of delinea¬ 
tion. We beg our readers of all ages not to be led away 
by the name of a distinguished writer into giving their 
minds to pictures of scenes they would shrink from in 
real life. Poison is not the less poison because oflered 
in a gilded cup, made by a distinguished artist. “ Lead 
us not into temptation” is a divine aspiration, and we 
make that prayer in vain if we neglect to guard our own 
hearts and thoughts from contaminations. 

HAPPY LOVE. 

“Examples hasten deeds to good effects.” 

Arguments for the right are never so powerful in in¬ 
fluencing the heart to love goodness, as examples of 
right conduct./ True love is best comprehended by its 
effect in producing happiness; therefore happy love 
must be true love. In the preceding article we have 
commended Miss Muloch’s last novel, “Mistress and 
Maid,” to special favor. As proof that it deserves this 
praise, we will make a few extracts from the chapter of 
that important period true love-courtship, premising 
that the hero and heroine of the story had loved each 
other for fifteen years, and only within a few weeks had 
been engaged; that Miss Leaf was then thirty and Mr. 
Lyon about forty years of age. 


kinder to them than they deserved, and settled down 
into happy, affectionate husbands and wives. 

“ But none of those loves can possibly have the sweet¬ 
ness, the completeness of such a love as that between 
Hilary Leaf and Robert Lyon. 

“There were no lovers’ quarrels. Robert Lyon had 
chosen that best blessing next to a good woman, a sweet- 
tempered woman ; and there was no reason why they 
should quarrel more as lovers than they had done as 
friends. And, let it be said to the eternal honor of both, 
now, no more than in their friendship days, was there 
any of that hungry engrossment of each other’s society, 
which is only another form of selfishness, and by which 
lovers so often make their own happy courting-time a 
season of never-to-be-forgotten bitterness to everybody 
connected with them, 

“Oh, the innumerable little jokes of those happy 
days! Oh, the long, quiet walks by the riverside, 
through the park, across Ham Common—anywhere, it 
did not matter, the whole world looked lovely, even on 
the dullest winter day ! Oh, the endless talks 1 the re¬ 
newed mingling of two lives, which, though divided, 
had never been really apart, for neither had anything to 
conceal; neither had ever loved any but the other. 

“Robert Lyon was, as I have said, a good deal 
changed, outwardly and inwardly. He had mixed 
much in society, taken an excellent position therein, 
and this had given him not only a more polished manner, 
but an air of decision and command, as of one used to 
be obeyed. There could not be the slightest doubt, as 
Johanna once laughingly told him, that he would al¬ 
ways be ‘ master in his own house.’ 

“But he was very gentle with his ‘little woman,’ as 
he called her. He would sit for hours at the ‘ingle- 
neuk’—how he did luxuriate in the English fires!—with 
Hilary on a footstool beside him, her arm resting on his 
knee, or her hand fast clasped in his. And sometime.-:, 
when Johanna went out of the room, ho would stoop 
and gather her close to his heart. But I shall tell no 
tales; the world has no business with these sort o? 
things.” 

Johanna, the half-sister of Hilary, had had the eare of 
the latter from her infancy ; Johanna was as a mother 
to the orphan both in yeap and love ; no wonder Hilary 
hesitated to leave her elderly sister, who was in feeble 
health. Robert Lyon wanted to marry at once and take 
his bride to India, to be absent three years ; the “little 
woman” felt she ougM not to go^ and this was the first 
cloud between the lovers. We can only give a glimpse 
of this deeply interesting scene; its lessons are of the 
highest wisdom in married life. 


“ Let us linger a little over this chapter of happy love; 
so sweet, so rare a thing. Ay, most rare; though hun¬ 
dreds continually meet, love, or fancy they do' engage 
themselve.s, and marry ; and hundreds more go through 
the same proceeding, with the slight difference of the 
love omitted—Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. 
But the real love, steady and true, tried in the balance, 
and not found wanting: tested by time, silence, separa¬ 
tion : by good and ill fortune ; by the natural and inev¬ 
itable change which years make in every character- 
this is the rarest thing to be found on earth, and the 
most precious. 

“ I do not say that all love is worthless which is not 
exactly this sort of love. There have been people who 
have succumbed instantly and permanently to some 
mysterious attraction, higher than all reasoning • the 
same which made Hilary Leaf ‘take an interest’ in 
Robert Lyon’s face at church, and made him, he after¬ 
ward confessed, the very first time he gave Ascott a les¬ 
son in the parlor at Stowbury, say to himself, ‘ If I did 
marry, I think I should like .such a wife as that brown- 
eyed bit lassie.’ And there have been other people, who, 
choosing their partners from accidental circumstances, 
or Irom mean worldly motives, have found Providence 


* Our correspondent wanted directions where to o 
tain cheap editions (paper covers) of such late Englis 
novels as would innocently beguile some of the weai 
nouns of a confirmed invalid sister, who could not ui 
her hands. Besides the works we have already name( 
there are novels by “ the authoress of Mary Powell”- 
Uie works of Mrs. Wood; and “Marrying for Money, 
by Mrs. Daniels; this last we think deserving of muc 
praise. Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 3( 
Gaestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“ If I tell what followed, will it forever lower Robert 
Lyon in the estimation of all readers ? He said coldly, 
‘ As you please, Hilary,’ rose up, and never spoke an¬ 
other word till they reached home. 

“ It was the first dull tea-table they had ever known ; 
the first time Hilary had ever looked at tha-t dear face, 
and seen an expression there which made her look away 
again. He did not sulk; he was too gentlemanly for 
that; he even exerted himself to make the meal pass 
pleasantly as usual. But he was evidently deeply 
wounded—nay, more, disploa.sed. The strong, stern 
man’s nature within him had rebelled; the sweetness 
had gone out of his face, and something had come into 
it which the very best of men have sometimes : alas for 
the woman who cannot understand and put up with it! 

“ I am not going to prpach the doctrine of tyrants and 
slaves; but when two walk together they be agreed, 
or, if by any chance they are not agreed, one must yield. 
It may not always be the weaker, or in weakness may 
lie the chiefest strength ; but it must be one or the other 
of the two who has to be the first to give way; and, 
save, in very exceptional cases, it is, and it ought to be, 
the woman. God’s law, and Nature’s, which is also 
God’s, ordains this ; instinct teaches it; Christianity en¬ 
forces it. 

“ Will it inflict a death-blow upon any admiration she 
may have excited, this brave little Hilary, if I confess 
that Robert Lyon, being angry with her, justly or un¬ 
justly, and she, looking upon him as her future hu.s- 
band, her ‘ lord and master’ if you will, whom she would 
one day promise, and intended literally to ‘obey’—she 
thought it her duty, not only her pleasure but her rfw/7/, 
to be the first to make reconciliation between them? 
Ay, and at every sacrifice, except that of principle. 

“ And I am afraid, in spite of all that ‘ strong-minded’ 
women may preach to the contrary, that all good women 
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'will have to do this to all men who stand in auy close 
relation toward them, whether fathers, husbands, broth¬ 
ers, or lovers, if they wish to preserve peace, and love, 
and holy domestic influence; and that so it must bo to 
the end of time.” 

And so gently and persuasively did Hilary urge her 
sweet peace-making, and her reasons for remaining with 
her sister the three years, that she gained her lover’s 
conscience on her side, and such respect as well as love 
and confidence that he yielded and said— 

“ If my little woman thinks it right to act as she does, 

1 aLso think it right to lot her. And let this be the law 
of our married life, if we ever are married”—and he 
sighed—“that when wo differ each should respect the 
other’s conscience, and do right in the truest sense, by 
allowing the other to do the same.” 

“Oh, Kobert, how good you are!” was Hilary’s ex¬ 
clamation. 

Yes, he was a good man. He had the true principle of 
greatness and goodne.ss—duty before all things. 

Josephine. —Fortune, or Providence rather, seems to 
justify the superstition which regarded Josephine as the 
star of Napoleon’s destiny. No royalty is now to be 
found among the relatives of the great Emperor, except 
in the descendants of the discarded wife. The grandson 
of Josephine is Emperor of France. Another of her de¬ 
scendants was married to the Queen of Portugal. Of her 
granddaughters, one was Queen of Sweden ; another .still 
lives as Empress Dowager of Brazil. Her grandson, the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, may be Kiug of Greece. 

ON! 

On through valleys, over hills, 

On to try the mountain passes, 

On to drink from silver rills. 

Fringed around with greenest grasses ! 

Never mind the cuts and scars, 

Never stop for friends to love thee; 

Climbing, strive to reach the stars. 

And the heaven that smiles above thee! 

As the curling smoke ascends, 

Every earth-born beauty scorning, 

Looking to the sky that bends 
Low to clasp the tints of morning ; 

So with resolute desire. 

And a bi’ave heart never tiring. 

Fan to flame Hope’s holy fire, 

Onward, upward still aspiring ! 

Stormy clouds may crowd the sky, 

Fogs grow thick and dark around thee, 

Sorrows dim thine eagle eye. 

Friends with false and harsh words wound thee; 

Yet press on in Duty’s path, 

Let no coward thought delay thee ; 

God shall calm the tempe.st’s wrath, 

And in robes of light array thee! 

Onward, ever oftward, then : 

Upward, upward still aspiring, 

Be a man among true men. 

In thy life-work never tiring! 

On to wear a shining name. 

Pure as those of sacred story ! 

On to win eternal fame 

In the land of love and glory ! Lillian. 

A Consoling Eeflection. —Voltaire say.s that the ret>u- 
tatiou of Dante will continually bo greater and greater, 


because there is nobody now that reads him. This sen¬ 
timent must be a source of great consolation to many of 
our modern poets, who have already lived to see them¬ 
selves arrive at .this point of greatness. 

Women in Office. —Mrs. Lucy Baxtoi, widow of the 
late T. P. D. Baxter, has been appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury keeper of the Sandy Neck light¬ 
house, at the entrance of Barnstable harbor. 

The Eepublicans of the county of Sagadahoc, Me., 
have 'nominated Jane E. Shaw for Kegister of Deeds. 
Miss Olive Eose, some years ago, held the same oflico in 
Lincoln county. 

The best Native Linguist in the Arctic Eegions.— 
Mr. Hall, the late Arctic Explorer, found a native wo¬ 
man of the Innuit Tribe of Esquimaux, who proved to 
him an able interpreter. Her name is Tux-e-leto. She 
is the best linguist in the Arctic regions, and has a won¬ 
derful faculty of acquiring the lingo of other tribes. 
She is mild in disposition. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1S26 Eittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The A.ssist- 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. II. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 

To OUR Correspondents. —We have accepted these 
articles, which will appear as soon as we can make 
room. The time may seem long to those who are wait¬ 
ing to read the poem or story, but patience will have 
its reward. “I Can’t Afford It”—“Love Within”— 
“When I am Gone”—“The Violet”—“ The Sunbeam 
and the Eaindrop”—“ Transplanted” (we have not room 
for the other poem)—“ Servants”—“The Cup Moss”— 
“ To a Friend,” etc. 

These articles are declined: “The Clouds”—“The 
Broken Engagement” (MS. will be returned if stamps 
are sent)—“A Song”—“My Horae”—“The Maniac”— 
“The Autumn Breeze”—“ Julia Shields”—“ Prayer for 
Mercy”—“Tho Parts we Play”—“ Snow Pictures”— 
“ Lines”—“ Elderly People”-“ A Baby found on the 
Battlefield,” etc.—“Let me Sleep” (the poem has merit, 
but the writer can do bettor: we want the hest) —“ Hal¬ 
loween.” (It is impossible to give a critical analysis of 
the articles wo decline ; few of these stories are destitute 
of good points ; some are worth publishing, if we wanted 
them.) “Friendship”—“A Bound Eobin”—“Let well 
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alone”—“Stanzas to the Spring”—“My first Ball”— 
“ Sleeping and Growing”—“ Patty Picket and the other 
MSS.”—“The Extravagance of the Age”—and “The 
My.stery Explained.” 


BY JNO. STAIXBACK WILSON, M.D. 


How Girls Should be Clothed.— In a former number 
we made some strictures on the prevailing fashion in 
dressing girls ; having indicated our disapprobation of 
those fiishions, it is our duty to tell what changes should 
be made. 

It has been shown that infants have feeble heat-gene¬ 
rating powers; and though these powers become stronger 
with the advance of life, yet they never attain their full 
development in children until they reach the adult age. 
Tlie rules for dressing infants, then, are alike applicable 
to older children. These, like infants, should have the 
extremities—the arras, legs, and feet—well protected ; 
because, like infants, their heat-generating powers are 
feeble when compared with those of older persons, 
while, as in the case of infants, they are strongly pro- 
disposed to inflammation and congestion of the vital 
organs from the active changes going on in them, and 
which are so likely to result in disease when the blood 
is driven in from the extremities by improper exposure. 

Instead of low necks, then, girls should have high 
necks that will protect the breast perfectly; instead of 
short sleeves, or no sleeves, they should have thick, 
warm, long sleeves extending down to the hand ; in¬ 
stead of having the legs bare, or covered (?) with lace 
and cobweb nothings, they should be protected by thick 
drawers extending down to the feet. Or, what is better, 
in cold weather, in addition to the stockings, the legs 
should be covei’ed by yarn or cloth gaiters extending 
down above the knee over the feet, and fastened at the 
bottom by a strap passing beneath the foot. This fash¬ 
ion has, we believe, been recently introduced, and is 
worthy of all commendation. It is much to be hoped 
that it will bo generally adopted, and that considerations 
of health and comfort will cause it to continue amid all 
the mutations of fa.shiou. 

These gaiters afford an admirable protection to the 
feet as well as the legs ; and with thick stockings and 
leather shoes, leave us nothing to desire in the way of 
covering for the nether extremities. And with .such 
protection as this, short skirts may still be worn with¬ 
out injury, while nothing is lost in the way of appear¬ 
ances ; for nothing can look neater and nicer than a little 
foot peeping out from beneath one of these strapped 
gaiters. 

Looseness has been insisted on as one of the iudispeu- 
sablos in an infant’s dress; equally important is it in 
the dress of older girls. No part of their bodies should 
be subjected to the least pressure ; for, in early life, and 
indeed until the age of eighteen or twenty, the bones are 
soft and yielding, and all parts of the body are in a 
growing, undeveloped state. It will readily be seen, 
then, how likely deformity and disease are to ensue 
from compression by means of ligatures, corsets, tight 
dresses, small shoes, and everything of the kind. And 
not only should the muscles be free from all pressure— 
they should be strengthened and developed by proper 
exercise; hence shoulder-braces, and all artificial sup¬ 
ports for the muscles, are objectionable. These may 
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give temporary or apparent relief; but the inevitable 
consequences resulting from their use will be greater 
feebleness of the muscles, and arrest of their full deve¬ 
lopment from inaction ; and thus will the deformity be 
increased: thus, in all probability, will it become neces¬ 
sary to continue through life those ill-advised, incon¬ 
venient, and injurious substitutes for muscular action. 
The best shoulder-braces—and the only proper ones— 
are pure air and active exej'cise. The best puds, or the 
best things to fill out the body, and to give every part 
its full, beautiful, and perfect development, are lohole- 
some food, and a happy, contented state of mind. 

Naked Ar.ms.—A distinguished physician of Paris de¬ 
clared, just before his death, “I believe that during the 
twenty-six years I have practised my profession in this 
city, twenty thousand children have been borne to the 
cemeteries a sacrifice to the absurd custom of naked 
arms.” 

Dr. J. C. Warren said, “ Boston sacrifices five hundred 
babies every year by not clothing their arms.” Those 
little arms should have thick, knit, woollen, warm 
sleeves, extending from the shoulder to the hand. 

{Selected from UalVs Journal of Health.) 

Hints about Food. —Hot drinks are best at meals ; the 
less of any fluid the better. Anything cold arrests di¬ 
gestion on the instant. 

It is hurtful and is a wicked waste of food to eat with¬ 
out an appetite. 

All meats should be cut up as fine as a pea, most e.spe- 
cially for children. The same amount of stomach-power 
expeiided on such a small amount of food as to be digest¬ 
ed perfectly without its being felt to be a labor, namely 
without any appreciable discomfort in any part of the 
body, gives more nutriment, strength, and vigor to the 
system, than upon a larger amount, which is felt to re¬ 
quire an eftbrt, giving nausea, fulness, acidity, wind,, 
etc. 

Milk, however fresh, pure, and rich, if drunk largely 
at each meal, say a glass or two, is generally hurtful to 
invalids and sedentary persons, as it tends to cause 
fever', constipation, or biliousness. 

Preserves are sometimes deadly poison.s, in conse¬ 
quence of the improper material of the vessels in which 
they are made or are contained. If made in copper or 
brass kettles, the utmost and closest attention should 
be given to see that every spot the size of a pin should 
fairly glisten by vigorous and thorough scouring. But 
even this will not avail if the preserves themselves are 
imperfectly sweetened, or are not thoroughly cooked. 
\ defect in either case will result in corroding the cans 
or jars in which they are put for keeping. This corro¬ 
sion makes chemical combinations which are fatal to life 
or lay the foundation for long, distressing, and ooscuro 
diseases. The only perfectly safe preserve-jar is that 
which is made of glass. All others ought to be di.s- 
carded. Glass is cheap, more easily and more perfectly- 
cleaned, and with reasonable clire will last a lifetime. 

Self-sealing air-tight glass jars, which are now so com- 
on are the best vessels for securing preserved fruits. 

Swallowing Poison.— Stir in a glass of water a heaping 
teaspoonful each of salt and kitchen mustard, and drink 
it instantly ; this will empty the stomach in a minute^ 
To antagonize any poison that may be left, swallow the 
whites of two or three eggs ; then drink a cup or two of 
very strong coffee, or as much sweet milk or cream, if im¬ 
possible to get coffee. , 
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Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive farther orders to send hy mail. It 
never was a source of profit to ns, hut generally a loss, 
on account of the portage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

JOIII^ MAKCHMONT’S LEGACY: A Domestic Story. 
By Mrs. E, Braddon, author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” etc. From “Temple Bar.” To be 
completed in twelve numbers. No. 1. 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE: A Christmas and New 
Yearns Story for 1863. By Charles Dickens. A number 
of pleasant stories, strung on a thread of humorous nar¬ 
rative, which, if not actually Dickens’s, are at least 
fathered by him, present many of his quaint peculiarities 
of style, and inculcate those lessons of charity and hu¬ 
manity which he knows so well how to teach. 

From Smith, English, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS. By Kichard Coe. The simplicity and delicate 
feeling of these unpretending little “poems” will se¬ 
cure them, we doubt not, a warm welcome in many 
hearts. Mr. Coe has written a great deal of poetry, 
which, if not always of a very highly imaginative order, 
is, nevertheless, pleasing and popular. In the neat and 
compact volume before us is embodied a careful selection 
from among the best of his numerous and varied efforts. 

From J. C. Garrigues, Philadelphia :— 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER AND DIARY AL¬ 
MANAC. This is a very pretty diary, whereby Sunday 
School teachers may note their engagements for the 
difi’erent Sundays in the year. The almanac attached is 
also useful. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE BOOK OP DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An¬ 
tiquities in Connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdotes, Biography, History, Curiosities of Literature, 
and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Part 10. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. Part o8. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. By Martin Paine, 
A. M., M. D., LE. D., Professor ofthe Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica in the University of the city of New 
York. Our thanks are due the publishers for a copy of 
this truly learned and elaborate work. Of its professional 
merits, we cannot presume to speak from any knowledge 
ofour own; but that they are many and great is evidenced 
not only by the unanimous and intelligent eulogiums of 
the medical press, but also by the fact that no less than six 
editions of the “ Institutes” have been called for within 
tbe past twelve years. The work has become a standard, 
and without it no student of medicine can consider his 
library of instruction complete. As a text-book, it pre¬ 
sents, in addition to a vast and almost inexhaustible 
fund of erudition, bearing upon every point in the range 
of medical science, one excellence somewhat rare, though 
not undesirable, even in works of a similar elementary 
character—that of honestly and fully stating all the 
arguments urged against the doctrines advanced and 
advocated in its pages. 


LINES LEFT OUT : or, Some of the Histories left ovi 
in Line upon Line.'*’ By the author of “Line upon 
Line,” etc. This is a little volume of Scriptural histories, 
adapted to the comprehension of children, and relating 
events in the times ofthe “patriarchs” and the “judges.” 

It is profusely illustrated with well-executed engravings 
on wood. 

SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards, 
author of “Sedgemoor,” “Pleasure and Profit,” “Hes¬ 
ter and I,” “Aspiration,” etc. Few of the publications 
recently coming under our notice have taken our fancy 
and judgment more completely than this little volume 
of essays. They display a depth of practical philosophy 
and closeness and originality of observation that would 
do honor to the best of our female essayists. Didactic 
and moral, without either dogmatism or cant, they 
interest by their novelty and freshness, and please by 
the clearness and precision of their expression. Having 
for her object the elevation of her sex “ to its peculiar 
and best altitudes,” Mrs. Richards addresses herself | 
especially to the young women of our country, not one 
of whom, we venture to say, will be able to rjse from 
the perusal of this volume without confessing to have 
received both profit and gratification. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. By her 
son, the Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D. With an ap¬ 
pendix, containing extracts from the writings of IHrs. 
Bethune. This is the last work of its lamented author. 
None who have ever read the lines addressed to his 
mother by the Rev. Dr. Bethune can fail to form a vivid 
idea of the tender feeling he has displayed in his biogra¬ 
phy of that mother. To use the language of its editor, 
it is “ a beautiful living tribute by a gifted, affectionate 
son to his sainted mother.” In it other Christian 
mothers may find beautiful examples for themselves 
and their daughters. 

From D. Appleton & Go., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

ESSAYS. By Henry Thomas Buckle, author of “A 
History of Civilization in England.” Learned and in¬ 
dustrious though he was, the lamented author of the 
history of English civilization left but few other literary 
remains. Among these brilliant few, are the two essays 
contained in the present volume: “Mill on Liberty,” 
and “The Influence of Women on the Progress of Know¬ 
ledge.” The first of these is in the main directed against 
the tyranny of public opinion, and involves questions 
in regard to religious toleration about which there may 
be many shades of difference. The remaining essay is a 
masterly and ingenious eulogium of the deductive sys¬ 
tem in logic, reflecting brilliantly upon woman as the 
mistress of that system, and upon the influences her 
imaginative and emotional mind has exercised upon the 
colder and harder mind of man, reinforcing even logic 
by its poetry, and accelerating the progress of knowledge. 
Prefixed to the essays is an interesting biographical 
sketch of the author, of whom a photographic likeness 
faces the title-page. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T, B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE POEMS OF ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. If not the 
most imaginative. Miss Proctor is certainly the sweetest 
of living English female poets. Her poems are wel¬ 
comed everywhere, by the highest and the humblest, by 
rich and poor, by learned and unlearned. Enshrined 
in the blue and gold volume before us are the first and 
second series of her “Legends and Lyrics,” and “A 
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Chaplet of Verses,” the latter being her most recent 
publication. ^ 

BKOADCAST. By Nehemiah Adams, B. D., author 
of “Agnes and the Little Key,” “Bertha and her Bap¬ 
tism,” etc. This is a volume of brief religious reflections, 
or apothegms, originally designed by their author to 
servo as hints in preaching. These seeds of religious 
truth and sentiment possess a richness and vitality 
which cannot fait to render them productive of good in 
the hearts of those by whom they may be received. 

THE GKAVEKTHOUGHTS OF A COUKTKY PARSON. 
By the author of “ The Recreations of a Country Par¬ 
son,” etc. We are never wearied of the Country Parson. 
His lighter essays were models in their way, and their 
perusal gave unalloyed pleasure. The volume before 
us is a collection of his sermons, which are quite as 
worthy of attention. They are characterized by the same 
chaste elegance of diction, and their subjects are most 
j udiciously selected. They are such as will be likely to 
please all, even the most fastidious and sensitive on 
doctrinal points, who have a taste for serious reading ; 
while, in their plainness and simplicity, they are not 
beyond the comprehension of any. Being practical 
sermons, they are, as such, calculated to do good far 
beyond that accomplished by those of a theoretical or 
doctrinal nature. 

A PRESENT HEAVEN. Addressed to a Friend. By 
the author of “The Patience of Hope.” Like its prede¬ 
cessor from the same pen—“ The Patience of Hope”—the 
present work is one of an eminently spiritual character. 
It will be best and most feelingly appreciated by culti¬ 
vated and deeply religious minds, partaking, in some 
slight degree, at least, of that “ecstatic” temper which 
is developed to its widest extent in the seraphic visions 
of a St. Theresa. 

THE STORY OP THE GUARD: A Chronicle of the 
War. By Jessie Benton Fremont. This is a narrative, 
drawn up from personal observations and experiences, 
and from private and official letters, of the history of the 
famous body-guard of Major-General Fremdnt. Mrs. 
Fremont, we need scarcely say, has made her story as 
interesting to the mass of readers, as it will be specially 
valuable to the future historian. The proceeds of its 
sale are to be appropriated to the benefit of the families 
of the “Guard” who perished in its brief but brilliant 
and eventful career. 

TITAN: A Romance. From the German of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 
In two volumes. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is best 
known to American readers by the “sayings” and 
“ aphorisms,” with the name of “Jean Paul” as their 
author attached to them, which have been so long float¬ 
ing in the current of our literature. “Titan,” which 
we now have for the fl[rst time complete in an English 
dress, is his longest, and, it is claimed, his greatest and 
best work. Whether it will become as popular with 
us as the “ sayings” we have referred to, remains to bo 
seen; though we are inclined to hazard the opinion that 
few ot those who may purchase it simply as a romance 
will be able to struggle through the first volume. 
Nevertheless, “ Titan” is a glorious prose poem,.in which 
Richter has given his fancy and imagination full play, 
mingling together philosophy and metaphysics, senti¬ 
ment and mysticism, humor and satire, wit and erudi¬ 
tion to an extent that, to all but a few peculiarly consti¬ 
tuted or cultivated tastes, will not be likely, on the 
whole, to prove agreeable. While we cannot but praise 
the conscientious faithfulness of Mr. Brooks’ translation. 


we must express our regret that he should deem it 
necessary to be so literal. His Germanized English, 
though it may remind those acquainted with German of 
“ Jean Paul the Only^” does not always make pleasant 
reading. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “East Lynne,” etc. Mrs. Wood's 
novels are necessarily popular, because she possesses 
the gift of depicting human nature with rare truthful¬ 
ness. The present volume lacks the dramatic interest 
that has pervaded most of her previous works; but this 
loss is fully supplied by the high moral lessons which 
the story inculcates. Mrs. Halliburton is a model woman, 
and the excellence of her training of course produces 
model children. The reader will become absorbed in 
the narrative of her struggles with poverty and misfor¬ 
tune, and her ultimate success in bringing up her sous 
to occupy positions of usefulness and distinction. As a 
foil to this bright exemplar, we have the family of the 
Dares, in which an illustration is presented to us of the 
evil money can exert when not rightly used. 

From J. A. Brents, New York, through Henry Dex¬ 
ter, New York:— 

THE PATRIOTS AND GUERILLAS OF EAST TENNES¬ 
SEE AND KENTUCKY. The sufferings of the patriots. 
Also the experience of the author as an officer in the 
Union Army. Including sketches of noted guerillas and 
distinguished patriots. By Major J. A. Brents. 

From Carter & Brothers, New York, through Mar- 
TiEN & Brother, Philadelphia:— 

PARISH PAPERS. By Norman Macleod, D. D., author 
of “Wee Davie,” “The Gold Thread,” etc. There is a 
remarkable power and earnestness in the writer of this 
book. lie makes subjects, that have been familiar to all 
who read religious works, seem like new discoveries in 
the Gospel of salvation. He dedicates his book to his 
own “parishioners of London, Dalkeith, and the Ba¬ 
rony.” We think he must have a loving pe5ple, as 
well as admiring hearers. The “ Thoughts on Christi¬ 
anity” and “The Close of the Year” are discourses of 
remarkable interest. 

THE LOST JEWEL: A Tale. By A. L. 0. E. There 
are few writers who have sustained a high place in re¬ 
ligious literature with such uniform success in every 
new contribution, as the writer of this book. “The 
Lost Jewel” seems one of her best. She should have the 
warmest thanks of parents for her invaluable aid in the 
religious enjoyments of home; for are not books that 
entertain the young, while instructing them iu the best 
truths of this life and of the life to come, worth more 
than the mere money price ? 

THE BIBLE AS AN EDUCATING POWER AMONG 
THE NATIONS. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Editor of the 
“Sunday School Times,” Principal of the Model Depart¬ 
ment of the New Jersey Normal School, and author of 
“Mistakes of Educated Men.” We have not room here 
to notice this work as it deserves; iu our “Table” next 
month we shall give it another place. In the mean 
time, we counsel all our friends to procure a copy of this 
small, but most valuable work. 

From J, E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

LEGENDS OP CHARLEMAGNE: or, Romance of the 
Middle Ages. By Thomas Bulfinch, author of “ The Age 
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of Fables,” and “ The Age of Chivalry,” etc. The pub¬ 
lishers of this interesting volume have made it beautiful 
in its perfection of papei*, type, and pictorial illustra¬ 
tions. It looks what it is—a fitting repository for those 
gems of genius which have brightened the literature of 
the world, and been reset, either in the prose or poetry 
of every European language. Young persons of both 
sexes will find this book useful, as well as entertaining. 
True, its fictions are not the histories of those old times, 
but still this romance is probably the nearest approach 
we can make to the life and feeling, modes of thought, 
and manners which prevailed during the Middle Ages. 
The lutroduction is exceedingly interesting. 

MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT, from the same pub¬ 
lishers, is not a book, but a neio picture, drawn by the 
celebrated artist, Darley, and photographed by Soule. 
It represents a little child iu the arms of an old man (its 
grandfiither, probably), while the mother, in her noon 
of love, which is the light of childhood, regards them as 
the perfection of her joy. The grouping is perfect, and 
the eficct is true to the best feelings of our nature, be¬ 
cause it calls forth tenderness for infancy, reverence for 
age, and blessings on maternal love —the true sunlight 
of home happiuess. 

From Gould & Lixcolx, Boston, through Smith & 
E-\({ru.sH, Philadelphia:— 

LYRx\ CCELESTIA. Hymns Heaven. Selected by 
A. C. Thompson, D. D., author of “The Better Land,” 
“Morning Hours at Patmos,” “Gathered Lilies,” etc. 
This is a large and handsomely printed volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, filled with choice specimens of the 
best devotional and religious poetry in the English 
language. It is a treasury of piety in the form which 
reaches all hearts that love God—the expression of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity in songs and hymns. Poeti-y, 
more truly than prose, harmonizes with religious feel¬ 
ing, because poetry exalts the thoughts from common 
things, tenderly drawing the mind from the work-day 
world, as it were, and giving ns glimpses of a higher 
and holier life. This book is well worthy its charming 
title. The compiler has shown good judgment in the 
selections, and a deep sympathy with these songs of the 
soul. 


§oki)’s J^nu-Cljiur. 


Godf.y for March, 1S63.—The first Spring month is 
considered as an event among the fashionables. It will 
be seen that we have not been unmindful of their wants, 
by the varied fashions that we publish in this number. 
See our Fashion-plate, colored, and others. Six figures 
in the colored Fashion-plate! In addition to this, we 
give a sweet steel engraving, “The Expected Letter,” 
with an excellent illustrative story. “The New Sew¬ 
ing Machine” is also published in this number, a com¬ 
panion plate to the “Old Sewing-Machine” in January 
number. Our subscribers may make the comparison. 
The old sewing-machine we rather prefer in some re¬ 
spects, but the new one is cheap at the price. 

Our Natal Day. —The small fry of magazines ought 
to celebrate our birthday. Had we never been born, 
they would not; at least their magazines would not 
have been in existence. There is not one of their pub¬ 
lishers who can honestly say that he has not copied 


every idea from our Book. We watch them closely, 
and the slightest alteration we make is sure to be re¬ 
peated in some of them. 

That Mouse on page 599 of our December number. A 
lady friend has made us a present of her workmanship 
of this pretty article ; and very pretty as a pen-wiper it 
is. As he appears, we would not like to trust cheese in 
his neighborhood. He looks, if not quite as pretty, as 
knowing as the fair donor of his mouseship. 

To Canada and United States Subscribers.— Re¬ 
member that we have no person soliciting subscriptions 
for us; and no person has any authority to receive 
money for us, either for back or coming subscriptions. 

The “Germantown Telegraph.”— When we chroni¬ 
cle a now year, we know that our friend of tho Telegraph 
is not far behind ns; indeed, we believe that he is rather 
ahead of us—certainly the only two publications in this 
country that have been conducted by the same proprietors 
for so many years. Thirty-three at that; and yet Freas 
and ourself are but young men, although we have so 
long been publishing. The Major is rather our junior 
in years, although our senior by a few months as pub¬ 
lisher. Time has dealt gently by this genial gentleman, 
the best publisher of an agricultural paper in the United 
States, the admirable host, the fast friend, and the ac¬ 
complished gentleman. 

Tho Telegraph is published in Germantown, Pa., at 
$2 a year, by P. R. Freas, and we recommend it for its 
excellent agricultural matter, and its admirable stories. 

Copying. —The “Tiger Slipper”in our December num¬ 
ber ha.s already been copied, and is for sale in the stores. 
It was original in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

The El Dorado Agricultural Society of California 
has sent for a large number of tho Lady’s Book, to be 
distributed as premiums. We believe that our work is 
the only one used as premiums by the different agricul¬ 
tural societies throughout the Union. 

Something about Advertising.— It is pretty well 
known that all persons who wish to convey to the world 
the fact that they have articles to dispose of, generally 
seek that publication having the greatest re.spectability 
and largest circulation. Hence it is that those who have 
fashionable articles to dispose of, or fashion matter that 
they wish the public to be made aware of, seek the 
Lady’s Book, as it is the only magazine that the public 
look to as the real exponent of the fashions. Where you 
see the most advertisements, be assured that that publi¬ 
cation has the largest circulation. 

A Sharp Game. 

New York State, Dec. 30,1S62. 

Club of $10. 

I had almost given up trying to get a club this year, 
for there are not many that will pay for a Book ; they 
all think they can borrow. For ray part I have got 
through lending. They practise a pretty sharp game 
here. They ask you to lend tho Book, as they think 
they will subscribe. And when they have read it, and 
copied the patterns, they bring it home, and say they 
cannot afford it, when they never intended to take it. 
Such a set of people is our place composed of, nothing 
but a set of borrowers. B. 
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We like to see a little happy self-felicitation, and can 
do a little complacency of that sort ourselves, with 
much ease and satisfaction. Therefore we enjoyed a 
part of the mild rambling of a cotemporary Easy-Chair 
gossip the past month, only smiling a little at the 
happy ignorance it displays of the claims of others, as a 
senior is apt to do, when youth expatiates on its own 
peculiar and exclusive triumphs, forgetting that the 
world existed and rolled quietly on its way before the 
advent of so much talent, intellectual vigor, and spright¬ 
liness I 

Our young ‘"pea-green friend,” just “twelve years 
and eight months old,” by his own candid showing, 
cannot of course recollect, and is therefore excusable 
for overlooking the fact, that long before his magazine 
was thought of, the Lady’s Maid Book, as he so happily 
styles his senior by twenty-one years, was not only 
“stimulating” the “American talent and business en¬ 
terprise” which have called out his own existence, but 
paying liberally for the contributions of such writers as 


Miss Leslie, 

Miss Bacon, 

P. Willis, 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, 
Marion Harland, 

Metta V. Victor, 
lion. Robt. T. Conrad, 
Dr. Robt. M. Bird, 
John Neal, 

Rev. H. H. Weld, 

T. S. , 


Mrs. C. Lee Ilentz, 
W. Gilmore Simms, 
H. T. Tuckerman, 
Mrs. Sigourney, 

Mrs. A. B. Haven, 
Mrs. A. M. F. Annan, 
Richard Penn Smith, 
Joseph C. Neal, 

Mi.ss Townsend, 

Mrs. S. J. Hale, 


and “ soon secured and has ever retained a circulation” 
not only “greater than any other periodical of its 
class,” but than any other American periodical what¬ 
ever. 

Moreover, “we still live,” though our cotemporary, 
“Graham,” whoso liberality and whoi50 contributors 
in a literary point of view have n&eer been surpassed, 
has left us only “the sweet remembrance of the jiist," 
a fragrance which wo do not find clinging to the “pea- 
green” holiday bouquet of our chatty and agreeable 
young neighbor. 

We may notice a little matter in connection with our 
vaunting friend. Wo published an article written by 
the Rev. H. H. Weld. It was copied into an English 
publication. The English publication, to localize it, 
changed dollars into pounds, and Chestnut Street into 
Regent Street, making it an English article. Our friend 
bit. He copied it in his magazine as an English article, 
and thus were the public regaled by an article supposed 
to be taken irom an English magazine, which the Ameri¬ 
can public had enjoyed from the Lady’s Book some 
months previous. 

Can our cotemporary show such a list of contributors? 
Ours are American ; his are mostly English. 


The OPERA.~We may run counter to our musical edi¬ 
tor in this our expressed opinion, but such as it is we 
give it. We hope the opera may never succeed in our 
city until the prices are reasonable. One dollar and fifty 
cents is too much to pay for an evening’s entertainment. 
The price is usually $1; secured seats, $1 50. A party, 
who have not secured seats, will go into the house and 
will find every eligible seat marked “ Taken.” This i.s 
to induce the geutleman of the party to go back to secure 
seats. He does so, and pays fifty cents more, and he and 
his party are issued into some of the very seats that ho 
had previously seen marked “ Taken.” If there is any¬ 
thing of a “run” expected, the manager takes great 
pains to sell all the best seats to speculators, and from 
them you must purchase at a most extravagant rate. 
We have ourselves been at the ofiico on the morning of 
an opera night, and found no seats but on the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth bench, when no one could have been there, 
previous to ourself, who had taken seats. Why is this? 
Let us have a manager who will put secured scats at $1, 
and not allow a seat to be taken until the books are open 
in the morning. The excuse is that they cannot afford 
to play for $1, or they have to pay such high salaries to 
the singers. Is it not better to have 2,500 people in the 
house at $1 each, than 1,000 at $1 50 ? For this is the 
result. The late season was a failure, and very properly 
so. And why pay such high salaries? These opera 
singers get enough in one week to keep them for a year, 
and are therefore able to hold out against any reduction. 
But it is useless to waste argument on this subject. The 
opera is a failure with us, and very properly so. 

The article above was written in reference to the 
Italian Opera. Since that time, the German Opera has 
performed here a very successful engagement at $1 a 
ticket, and nothing extra for reserved seats. So suc¬ 
cessful has it been that they advertise a second scries. 

Mo., Dec. 19, 1S62. 

It certainly is the most popular magazine in America, 
a reputation it has enjoyed for many years; and I hope 
it may continue to circulate for many years to come, to 
cheer the firesides of many family circles. I shall al¬ 
ways endeavor to continue it in my family, both for the 
instruction of my children and the benefit of all. 

Mas. H. 

Club of $10. 

III., Dec. 23, 1S62. 

Cannot do without the Lady’s Book. I hinted to my 
wife at the dinner-table that times were so hard we had 
better do without Godey next year. But she wouldn’t 
hear to it. Said she would do without this, that, and 
the other, but Godey she must have. It is decidedly the 
best magazine published. Long may you live to cater 
to the wants of our lady friends’! G. 


Take Notice.— In future, letters will not be answered 
asking for more than our terms call for. The number of 
copies that the money sent for will pay will be for¬ 
warded. , 

Godey s Fashions are the only correct ones given in 
the United States. Others give colored figures, not 
caring whether they are the fashions or not. We appeal 
to every lady acquainted with the fa.shions, milliners 
and others, whether we are not correct in our asser¬ 
tion? 


M1S.SIN0 Numbers.— Subscribers, take notice! When 
you miss a number, write at once for it. We are not 
bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub¬ 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive 
them. Well, then, send for them at once, when you 
miss them, and we shall be better satisfied in supplying 
them. ^ 

Receipt Wanted. —A lady writes ns* “Will any of 
your numerous cori*espondentsfurni.sh me with areceipt 
to combinate meat% for soldiers’ purposes?” We presume 
our correspondent means for soup. 


25* 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

The pretty little song which we present to our friends 
in this number is the production of Mr. Work, whoso 
Kingdom Coming, Grafted into the Army, etc., have be¬ 
come so widely famous. We give him cordial welcome 
to the Book, hoping to hear from him often. Some of 
his best songs, in sheet form, are named below. 

yevj Church Music The Voice of Praise is a 

splendid new church singing book of near four hundred 
pages, just published by 0. Ditson & Co., Boston. A 
careful examination of this work impels us to give it 
very high praise. Many of the tunes by the editor, Jlr. 
Hamilton, are beautiful, while the old church melodies 
retained are selected with tasto and judgment. The 
elements of music, at the beginning, are clearly ex¬ 
plained, and interspersed with numerous secular pieces, 
adapting tho work also for singing schools, musical 
conventions, and the social circle. We will undertake 
to purchase and mail single copies to any of our friends 
for examination on receipt of $1 00. 

The Silver Chord. —This is the title of a delightful col¬ 
lection of songs, ballads, duets, and quartct.s, with 
piano-forte accompaniment, also published by Messrs. 
Ditson & Co. Nearly two hundred favorite melodie.s, 
secular and sacred, are given in the volume. They in¬ 
clude the best compositions of Donizetti, Verdi, Balfe, 
Glover, and others, embracing operatic, patriotic, hu- 
)aorou.s, and other selections. Many of these songs 
have never been published before excepting in sheet 
.form. 

Catholic Church JJDmc.—Root & Cady, Chicago, pub¬ 
lish six choice selections from Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Webber, adapted to Latin words by Prof. Girac, for 
('atholic choirs. They are, 0 Lux Baeta Trinitas, 15 
cftnts.; 0 Quam Suavis Est, 15; Panis Angelicus, .35; 0 
Vos Omnes, 35; Tantum Ergo, ten pages, 50; Ave Maris 
Stella, 15. We can send them on receipt of price, either 
singly or in sets. 

New Shed Music.—Root & Cady also publish Kingdom 
(lomiug, the famous song by 11. C. Work, author of our 
music in this number, 25 cents. Grafted in the Army, 
35. We'll go down Ourselves, pictorial title, same au- 
•thor, 30. God Save the Nation, quartet, same, 15. The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, celebrated song by G. F. Root, 
•,25. WarzeFs Liberty Song, 25. Our Comrade has Fallen, 
1.5. 0, Ye Tears, by Franz Abt, 25. Sweet is the Hour, 

■25. Mother, Blame me not for Loving, 25. Sweet Wife, 
our Baby lies under the Snow, 25. All beautiful songs. 

.Vlso, the following pieces, etc.: Brilliant Variations 
on Kingdom Coming, by Grobe, 50. Shadow Waltz, in¬ 
troducing the famous air iu Le Pardon, 30. Florence 
Polka Mazourka, 25. Springfield Polka, very pretty, 
by Rink, 2.5. Ma Belle Polka Redowa, 25. Wingfield 
Schottische, 25. General Grant’s March, 25. These are 
all fine pieco.s, and any of them will be purchased and 
promptly forwarded upon inclosing the amount to the 
musical editor, J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. 

New Musveal Pei'iodical. —We shall commence the 
7 niblication, early in the spring, of a new musical 
monthly periodical, to be devoted solely to the publica¬ 
tion of piano music. Each number will contain from 
three to four 25cent pieces of music, or their equivalent, 
the whole to be printed from regularly engraved plates, 
cn sheet music paper, with a distinct and beautiful 
title-page to each, making a splendid, cheap, and valu¬ 
able volume at the end of the year. Terms $3 00 per 
annum. This is the cheapest opportunity ever offered 
our friends to obtain the be.st music at a fourth of the 


usual price. Any information will be given by address¬ 
ing the musical editor, at Philadelphia. 

J. Starr Holloway. 

ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

There is .uothing adds so much to tho effect of a flower 
garden as a judicious selection of annuals from seed. 
The early flowering shrubs have done blooming ; the hot 
weather has destroyed the beauty of your roses; it is 
then you can appreciate the fragrant stock, or stock gilly, 
the sweet Mignonette, the brilliant beds of Portulaca 
and Petunias, that gem of annuals the Phlox Drum- 
mondii. the showy Zinnia, the exquisite colors of the 
German Balsam, and the lovely cerulean blue of the 
trailing Lobelia erinus speciosa, so beautiful too for vases 
and hanging baskets. These, with many others we 
could mention, contribute greatly to the attractiveness 
of the garden during the summer months. Then, again, 
how easy they are to cultivate, and how trifling the ex¬ 
pense ; for one dollar you can have a package of twenty 
choice varieties forwarded, postpaid, to any part of the 
loyal States or territories, with full directions how to 
cultivate. 

To the seekers after novelties^ and new and rare plants, 
roses, gladiolue, dahlias, we would refer to our new 
list for 1863, recently published, which will be mailed 
to all applicants. 

We will also mail to all who inclose a three cent stamp 
Breer's Garden Calendar for 1863, containing a select 
list of vegetable and flower seeds, plants, roses, trees, 
vines, etc., with a large amount of valuable information 
for their cultivation and management. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Floriott 
327 Chestnut Street^ Philadelphia. 

When a person sends us a subscription for the Lady’s 
Book in connection with another magazine, we send our 
work off immediately and order the other. It may be 
some days before they receive the other work. That is 
not our fault. They must wait. Perhaps the other 
magazine nray be out of numbers. But they will re¬ 
ceive it, if they will only have a little patience. 

American Ladies Married in France.— What a farce \ 
A respectable pork merchant makes a fortune here and 
takes his daughters to France. There is a regular intel¬ 
ligence office in Paris of American fortunes, supplied by 
an agent on this side of the ocean. Sprigs of nobility, 
with no fortune, apply at this office, and a title is bar¬ 
tered for the merchant’s fortune. Can such marriages 
turn out well ? The future will speak. 

“ Half a Loaf is Better than no Bread.”—So a per¬ 
son wrote us, asking us to take $1 50 for a year’s sub¬ 
scription to the Lady’s Book, and promising to tell 
nobody that we had taken that price. Now as we did 
not want the bread, and she did, we do not consider the 
offer a fair one. Wo offered to send the half loaf six 
nVonths for $1 50, but she declined. 

California, Bee. 10,1862. 

Club of $11 50. 

The Lady’s Book is our greatest treasure. It is indis¬ 
pensable. ft is a luxury we cannot do without. I 
would advise every mother and daughter to take it, as 
one of the best companions for old and young. 

Mrs. B. 
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JUVENILE department. 


CHARADES TABLEAUX. 

This delightful way of passing sociable evenings is 
becoming quite fashionable, and affords much amuse¬ 
ment to the performers, as well as interest to the audi¬ 
ence. The only apparatus is a curtain, or folding doors, 
and such costumes as are found in the trunks and 
closets of every family. They are very effective if the 
performers are children; though, of course, much pa¬ 
tience is necessary in training them into graceful atti¬ 
tudes and good expression. 

CHARADE I. SWEETHEART. 

TABLKAU I.—SWEET- 

The stage must be fitted up to represent a pantry, 
with jars of sweetmeats, and other nice things arranged 
on the shelves. Upon the floor, in the foreground, the 
smallest boy, who will sit still, is seated, with a large 
jar marked » Jan^” between his knees. One hand is in 
the jar, while he embraces it with the other arm, and 
looks into it over the edge. To his right, is a table, upon 
which stand bowls of sugar, tumblers of preserves, and 
cake. Two little girls are standing by the table; one 
cutting a piece of cake, the other eating lump sugar. To 
the left, a little boy is pouring from a bottle, marked 
“Sweet Currant Wine,” into a tumbler. Under the 
table a very little girl is seated, eating a large slice of 
pie; behind the boy with the wine is a chair, upon 
which stands a little girl, reaching up to a shelf for a 
jar marked “ Sweet Pickle.” In the background (centre), 
is an open door, within which stand the mamma, papa, 
aunt, and uncle, the two first raising their hands in 
horror, the others laughing heartily; the children, not 
seeing them, must all face the audience. 

TABLEAU II.—HEART. 

The scene is a parlor, and filled with children, all of 
whom hold either sealed envelopes or open letters. Two 
little girls, seated on a sofa, are looking at one letter; 
two more in a corner are defending a sealed envelope 
from two boys who try to snatch it. In the foreground, 
a group are collected around one little girl who holds 
an immense open sheet, with a crimson heart pierced by 
an arrow, filling the centre. The words “St. Valentine 
offers you a heart,” are written underneath in larjre 
letters. 

TABLEAU III.—SWEETHEART. 

If possible, an outdoor scene is the prettie.st for this 
tableau ; but if that is difficult to arrange, a parlor scene 
will do. The lovers should be as young children as can 
be trained for their parts. The little girl is dressed in a • 
fanciful peasant’s costume; a short scarlet petticoat, ’ 
clocked red and blue stockings, and black slippers, with 
scarlet bows. The dress of dark blue woollen is looped 
to show the petticoat, and laced in front over a white 
bodice. A white handkerchief is pinned over the hair 
to meet under the chin. She holds a bouquet in her 
right hand ; in her left, she holds one flower, which slie 
ofiers to tho little boy. 

He is dressed in sailor’s costume. Full white pauta- 
loous, black pumps, a blue woollen shirt, trimmed on 
the broad collar with white stars, a tarpaulin hat, and 
black necktie. His right arm is around his sweetheart’s 
waist, and while his left hand takes the offered flower, 
he leans forward to kiss her cheek, while she coyly 
keeps just out of reach. Upon the ground, on one side. 


is a basket with sewing or knitting in it, and on the 
other side, a cane with a bundle tied in a handkerchief 
beside it. 

After each scene, the audience must be called upon to 
guess the syllable, and at the end to give the whole 
word. It is well to have some one in the audience who 
knows the words, to call them after a sufficient time is 
given for the real guessing. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 

Magic Breath. 

Put some lime-water into a tumbler; breathe into it 
through a small glass tube. The fluid, which before 
was perfectly limpid, will gradually become white as 
milk. If allowed to remain at rest fora short time, real 
chalk will be deposited at the bottom of the tumbler. 

Mysterious Mirror. 

Write some words with a piece of French chalk upon a 
looking-glass. Next wipe it over with a handkerchief, 
upon wliich the words iv*!!! disappear. But ifyou breathe 
upon the glass tho letters become visible again. You 
may repeat this a great number of times. 

Electric SparTcfrom Brown Paper. 

Procure a sheet of strong brown paper ; thoroughly 
dry it before the fire; place it upon your thigh, holding 
its edge with your left hand ; with tho cuffof your right 
sleeve, rub it smartly backwards and forwards for a min¬ 
ute. Next place your knuckle near it, and a brilliant 
spark will be emitted, accompanied by a snapping sound. 
If, instead of your knuckle, you present a fork towards 
the paper, three sparks will be seen to come from the 
brown paper. This must be performed in a dark room. 

The Dancing Egg. 

Fill a quill with quicksilver, and seal up both end.s 
securely with good wax. Boil an egg hard ; detach a 
small piece of the shell from tho small end, and insert 
the quill into the body of the egg. Place the egg on the 
table, when it will not cease to tumble about so long as 
any heat remains in it. 

“ As I have sent you a club, won’t you send me an 
extra copy?” How tired we are of seeing and answer¬ 
ing this modest request! It is unnecessary for us to 
multiply words upon this subject. Therefore, once for 
all, we cannot afford it, and won’t do it. Will that 
suflice? 

To Color Photographs.— A new preparation called 
Xewton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
caries de visite and photograph, etc , $3 25. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure tho photograph. See that the box ob- 
taiued has the name and seal of .7. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring with these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visite of 
all distinguished persons. 

Po.sTAGE ON THE Lady’.s Book. — Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re¬ 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 



The abovo design is taken from a work pnblisbed 
in New York by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, entitled 
“Villas and Cottages,” and is the best work upon rural 




architecture yet published. The designs are all by Cal¬ 
vert Vaux, Esq., Architect, late Downing & Vaux. 

From “ Holbrook’s U. S. Mail and Post-Office Assist¬ 
ant” 

Losses by Mail.— By one of the regulations of the P. 
0. Department, Section 207, it is required that before an 
investigation is ordered, as to a reported loss by mail, 
satisfactory evidence shall be furnished, not only of the 
depositing of the letter in a post-office, but that the al¬ 
leged contents were absolutely inclosed. Experience 
shows that attempts are frequently made to make the 
post-office a scapegoat for failures of this kind, when the 
guilt lies in quite another direction. 

To those who have occasion to make remittances by 
mail our advice is to get drafts or checks whenever con¬ 
venient. When cash must be sent, employ a reliable 
disinterested witness to see the money inclosed and the 
letter deposited. But avoid calling the attention of 
either the postmaster^ or any of his clerks to the fact. 
Not that this would increase the risk generally, but in 


some cases it might, and in but few would they be less¬ 
ened. The less publicity in regard to money matters, 
the better. 

Sewing-Machine Improvements.— The additions that 
have recently been made to some of the sewing-ma¬ 
chines are new to us, and doubtless will be to many of 
our distant subscribers. The Hemmer we are all well 
familiar with, but on a late visit to Wheeler & jg&ilson’s 
Broadway establishment, we were shown various other 
labor-saving contrivances. 

The Marking Gauge is used for marking the width of 
tucks and hems, instead of the slow process of pencilling 
or basting them. 

The Binder, invaluable for manufactories or work¬ 
rooms, is used for folding the binding on the edges of 
ladies’ dresses, cloaks, coats, hats, caps, gaiters, etc. No 
basting is necessary. 

The Braider, in this present rage for that effective or¬ 
namentation of dresses and sacques, is extremely simple, 
and incalculably rapid in its execution. 

The Corder any seamstress can understand would be 
a great help in dressmaking and underclothing. 

“ We are waiting patiently—having a nursery full of 
growing juveniles—for the * stocking darner, and knee 
and elbow patcher,’ ” says a clever young matron near 
us. But Mr. Wood, who presides so politely at the saloon 
of this favorite manufacturer, assures me that the gen¬ 
tlemen engaged night and day in “prospecting for a 
button-hole-worker” shall turn their attention to these 
domestic requirements at an early day. When these are 
achieved, their machine will have no more to accom¬ 
plish, and the maternal emancipation from the bondage 
of the wardrobe will be complete. 

A seaman was asked by a lady how he felt when the 
waves dashed over him (having just returned from a 
voyage where he was nearly shipwrecked) ?—“ Wet, 
ma’am, very wet,” was his reply. 

Old Postage Stamps.— We decline furnishing any one 
with old stamps from envelopes. We have no taitn in 
their being wanted to manufacture papier maciie. 
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Just Published. For Holiday Prese.vts, The But¬ 
terflies OP America, Parts 1 and 2, of 12 plates each, 
in a most elegant French case. 

N 0 former attempt was ever made to transfer on paper 
the American butterflies, in all the original colors which 
Nature lavished upon them, and we are confldent that, 
as a work of art, they will favorably compare with any 
of the best French or English productions. Pleasing 
and instructive for young and old, they cannot fail to 
give the highest enjoyment wherever presented. These, 
together with our Autumn Leaves, are just the thing for 
the PARLOR, TABLE, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, AND THE CHRIST¬ 
MAS TREE. Price for one set, 12 cards, 50 cents, or 8 cents 
each. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Book, Picture, and News Dealers should send in 
their orders at once. 

Local and Travelling Agents wanted everywhere. 

We want every person, man, woman, or child, who 
may read this advertisement, to send for our Circular, 
containing the whole list of our many war publica¬ 
tions, etc. etc. Circulars will bo sent free to any. person 
who will send us their address. 

G. W. Tomlinson, 

General Agent for Prang's Publications^ 

221 Washington St. j Boston, Mass. 


^ _ Mich., Dec. 29, 1S62. 

Club of $17. 

It may not be amiss for mo to add my word of praise 
to thousands of others. Your Book ha>< been a regular 
guest in my house since 1849, and I can truly say wo 
could not keep house without it. It comprises every¬ 
thing needful. With it the poorest are rich, the sad¬ 
dest happy. And that you may be spared many years 
to enjoy the blessings of life, and bless us with the 
monthly visits of your Book, is the fervent prayer of all 
the ladies. Miss E. 


Seasonable Conundrums - 

What opera is like a crinoline?—Eose of Castile (rows 
of cast-steel). 


Why is a lame dog like a boy at arithmetic ?—Because 
he puts down three and carries one. 


Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Kecreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $1 50. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind. Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundredsof fancy kinds of drawing, paint¬ 
ing, etc. otc. ° 


J. A. H.—Sent patterns and trimmings 23d. 

M. I. K.—Sent leather point 23d. 

L. B.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. E. N. P.—Sent hood 31st. 

Mrs. B. F.—Sent pattern 31st. 

Mrs. M. G. G.—Sent pattern of cloak 31st. 

Mrs. A. E. D.—Sent Cambray 31st. 

Mr. G. L. B.—Sent hair ring 31st. 

A. M. B.—Sent by Kinsley’s express 30th. 

Miss M. G.—Sent cloak by Adams’s express Jan’y 2d. 

Mrs. S. K.—Sent infant’s slip 3d. 

Dr. A. S. M.—Sent pattern of cloak 6th. 

Miss S. E. 0.—Sent night-cap 7th. 

K. E. C.—Sent cloak pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent satchel 7th. 

Mrs. I. M. S.—Sent sleeve pattern 7th. 

Miss S. S. C.—Sent Marie Stuart hood 7th. 

Mrs. C. K. M.—Sent pattern of dress 9th. 

L. C. M.—Sent working cotton 9th. 

Mrs. T. A. G.—Sent rubber gloves 14th. 

II. B. E.—Sent patterns 16th. 

M. L. E.—Sent hood 16th. 

L. M. G.—Sent silk and trimmings 16th. 

W. McW.—Sent cloak and trimmings 16th. 

Miss B. S.—Sent hair pin 19th. 

Mrs. E.—You may be fat, fair, and forty, and good- 
looking. But we do not keep an intelligence office, and 
cannot therefore procure you a housekeeper’s situation. 

O. H. L,—Could not read your writing. Have not the 
remotest idea what you want. 

Miss L. B.—Piercing the ears is not a painful opera¬ 
tion. Any respectable female, or your family physician 
will do it. 

Miss S. H.—Wo have not the time at this season of the 
year to look over back numbers for articles. Mention 
the number you want, and we will send it. 

Mrs. Y. H. B.—Hair powder, we are sorry to say, is 
becoming fashionable. At a late wedding in this city 
the brides wore gold powder in their hair, and the 
bridesmaids wore silver powder. What next ? 

Ellen.—Your question is ridiculous. How should we 
know anything about what are the first symptoms of 
love in a young lady? If you had said gentleman, we 
might have given you our early experience. 

Miss H. A. V.—We cannot tell you what to do under 
the circumstances. Be guided by the advice of your 
mother, if you have one. Conceal nothing from her. 

Miss W. H. B.—You have mistaken our meaning. We 
admire crinoline in moderation ; but certainly not when 
it is so extensive that in a small room it knocks over all 
it comes in contact with. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. C. C. W.—Sent cord and buttons December 13th. 

Mrs. A. S. H.—Sent pattern of Cambray 13tb. 

Mrs. M. F.—Sent pattern of boy’s overcoat 13th. 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Mrs. W. L. A.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Capt. C. W.—Sent pattern and zephyr 17th. 

Mr. C. D. C.—Sent patterns 19th. 


C|jtmis.tr3J for fjjt fouitg. 


LESSON XXII.— {Concluded.) 

547. All our experiments on potash and soda have set 
out with the principle of generating these alkalies from 
poiassium and sodium. However, you will easily infer 
this cannot be the method employed in commerce. The 
alkaline metals do not and cannot occur in nature un¬ 
combined, their tendency to unite with oxygen is so 
great. The source of potash is the ashes of land plants. 
The source of soda, either the ashes of sea-weed or el.«e 
common salt. We will now go through the exact pro- 
ce.‘<sfor making potash, and will dtscribe the process for 
making potassium. 
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548. Put a small fragment of acetate or citrate, or any 
vegetable salt of potash, upon a slip of platinum foil; ap¬ 
ply the heat of a spirit-lamp flame. The vegetable salt 
of potash, -whatever it be, flrst grows somewhat liquid, 
and turns black; but finally, on the continued applica¬ 
tion of heat, it whitens—the white product being car¬ 
bonate of potash, only differing from ordinary commer¬ 
cial carbonate of potash, termed pearlash, in the circuna- 
stauce of its being absolutely pure. Now, it may easily 
be conceived that if this salt of potash, which we have 
burned on a strip of platinum foil, had been burned 
within the structural tissue of a vegetable—still carbo¬ 
nate of potash would have resulted. Hence, commercial 
carbonate of potash is made by steeping the ashes of land 
plants in water, filtering and evaporating the solution. 
Perform the experiment on some wood ashes; demon¬ 
strate in the filtered liquid the existence of an alkali, by 
yellow turmeric paper, or reddened litmus paper ; or a 
fixed alkali, by the permanence of the discoloration effect¬ 
ed on the test papers ; evaporate the solution to a very 
small bulk, in order to obtain the alkali in a concentra¬ 
ted state. Prove, by means of lime-water (488, 2), the 
existence of a carbonated alkali. Evaporate another por¬ 
tion to dryness ; add an acid—say acetic ; mark the effer¬ 
vescence, without any odor of burning sulphur ; again 
demonstrative of the presence of a carbonate (419). 

549. The first step in the generation of potash, and con¬ 
sequently potassium, is the produciion of a carbonate 
from the ashes of land plants. The next step is involved 
in an operation we have already many times conducted. 
It is as follows:— 

550. To a hot solution of carbonate of potash add lime- 
water. Carbonate of lime falls; therefore, potash, minus 
carbonic acid, and dissolved in water—in other words, 
liquor potassae—must remain. By this process, substi¬ 
tuting cream of lime (419) for lime-water, is liquor po- 
tassffi made. 

551. Evaporate liquor potassse to dryness, and fuse the 
result, in a silver spoon, over a spirit-lamp fiame; pure 
potash should be the result, but it will be always mixed 
with a little carbonate of potash, generated by the atmo¬ 
spheric carbonic acid. From this it may be separated by 
pure alcohol, which readily dissolves potash, but not its 
carbonate. Evaporate the alcoholic solution, and potash 
will remain. 

552. From potash, which is a compound of potassium 
and oxygen, potassium may be separated by intensely 
heating potash, in contact with iron turnings, placed in 
an iron tube, as illustrated in the following diagram:— 



The potash, in fragments, is put next the closed end of 
the tube, in the part 2 ?: the iron turnings are put into 
that part of the tube which lies within the furnace. As 
soon as the turnings have become intensely heated, a wire 
support, containing ignited charcoal, is hung on be- 
nearth the portion of the tube marked pp, thus causing 
the potassium to melt, and to leak through the ignited 


iron, which latter immediately robs the potash of its ox¬ 
ygen, and liberates potassium into the bottle of naphtha, 
6. Sodium is prepared in a manner precisely similar, 
from soda. 

553. Wo will not conclude this part of our subject 
without going through the experiment of generating 
that which we believe to be the amalgam of ammonium. 
Put a globule of sodium into a large test tube of German 
glass ; add an equal volume of mercury, and apply heat. 
Flame is developed, and the metals unite into an amal¬ 
gam. Wait until the amalgam has grown cold, then add 
a concentrated solution of sal ammoniac in water, and 
agitate. The amalgam increases enormously in bulk, as 
though it had combined with a metal which it is pre. 
Burned to have done, i. e, the metal ammonium. We can¬ 
not, however, obtain this metal, for, on separating the 
amalgam from its liquid, and exposing it to the air, 
ammonia is evolved and mercury alone remains. 

554. Step by step wo have now concluded that portion 
of our outline lessons which have reference to chemistry 
in the abstract. We shall next describe the use of the 
blowpipe, and an outline of the process of smelting, par¬ 
ticularly in relation to silver and gold. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCEIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checlcs for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. ^ 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—Spring suit of gray alpaca. The skirt has a 
fluting of alpaca sewed in between the dress and facing, 
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The braiding can be done with black braid, or in braid 
two shades darker than the dress. Corsage plain, with 
a fluting down the front; belt, with fancy buckle. The 
talma is of the same material as the dress, and trimmed 
to match. White silk drawn bonnet, with soft crown, 
trimmed with plum-colored ribbons. 

2.—Green silk morning-robe, trimmed down the 
front with a white ribbon sewed on in a Grecian pattern, 
and covered with a black lace insertion. Corsage made 
with revers of white silk, edged with black lace. Sleeves 
trimmed to suit the corsage. Standing linen collar, 
with green neck-tie and plain chemisette. Fancy mus¬ 
lin cap, trimmed with green and white ribbons. The 
hair is dressed in one of the new styles. It is crimped, 
and the right side is rolled carelessly back, caught with 
fancy side combs, and falls quite low on the neck. The 
left side of the hair is dressed in a quantity of smn-ll 
frizzed curls. 

Fiff. S.—Dress of gray summer poplin, with a band of 
blue silk quarter of a yard deep on the edge of the skirt. 
The band is richly braided with black braid. Corsage 
made in the Figaro style, with bands of blue silk braid¬ 
ed, which finish at the back with two long ends, also 
braided. Fluted muslin ruff and blue neck-tie. The 
hair is rolled off the face, and dressed at the back in a 
bow, very low on the neck. 

Fi(/. 4.—Dress of rich black silk, with a tablier front 
of purple moiri, bordered on each side with a quilling 
of black ribbon and a black lace edge. The sleeves are 
made with an elbow, and trimmed with satin ribbon and 
lace. The coiffure is of black lace. The hair is rolled 
off the face on both sides, and is dressed in a bow at the 
back. On the left side only, a ringlet falls on the 
shoulder. 

Fiff. 5.—Child’s dress of white poplin, trimmed with 
Magenta silk. Eice straw hat, trimmed with Magenta 
velvet. 

Fiff. 6.—Home-dress of dark cmV-colored alpaca, 
trimmed with braiding and black ribbon. A silk quil¬ 
ling is on the edge of the skirt, and is carried up the 
seam of each breadth for the distance of about half a 
yard. Black silk point, in front only, five inches deep, 
which finishes in a sash at the back. Zouave jacket, 
very short in front, and finishing in a jockey at the back. 
Fluted ruff and plaited shirt. White muslin cap, with a 
hanging crown, and trimmed with black lace. A coro¬ 
net of white lace and flowers, also ribbon streamers at 
the back. The hair is rolled and dressed with steel 
side combs. 

FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 

{See enffravinffSf paffes 22S, 229.) 

Fiff. 1.-—Mode-colored poplin, with a mode silk flounce 
fourteen inches wide. Corsage pointed behind and be¬ 
fore. Sleeves open from the elbow. Black velvet bows 
down the front of the dross. 

Fiff. 2.—La Valliere brown poplin dress, trimmed 
with a black pinked flounce, headed by a chicore ruche. 
This flounce extends up the front in zigzags. The 
sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt. 

Fiff. 3.—Dress of dahlia-colored silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with eight or nine double chicorS ruches, made 
of black silk, extending to within a quarter of a yard of 
the bottom of the dress. These ruches are surrounded 
by two very narrow flounces like the dress. Low cor¬ 
sage, with Marie Antoinette fichu of the same material 
as the dress. ’ 


4.—Dress of mode-colored reps, with revers on 
the skirt, trimmed round with quilled ribbon. The 
openings between the revers are filled in with narrow 
ruffles either of mode or black silk. A plaiting of reps 
is on the bottom of the skirt. The plastron of the body 
and the gauntlet on the sleeves are trimmed with a 
quilled ribbon. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOE MARCH. 

The weather continues so cold that Spring Fashions 
are not yet thought of, and we must defer saying much 
about them until next month, when we hope to have 
reliable information respecting them. 

Crinoline reigns triumphant, and, consequently, skirts 
are still worn very full. The back breadths are faced 
with a patent lining, a stiff material to be had of all 
colors, and which causes the dress to spread very grace¬ 
fully. The newest hoops which wo have seen are from 
Mme. Demorest’s. They are gored, very wide at the 
bottom, tapering to the waist, so small, indeed, that the 
hoops fit closely to the figure. Many of the hoops are 
covered with a white or colored case, on which is but¬ 
toned a deep flounce, which may be changed to a white 
or colored one, as the weather may permit. By adopt¬ 
ing this method, a lady may be always Mvelljorponee. 

Among the latest toilets from Mme. Demorest’s, whose 
styles are always marked by grace and originality, was 
a c?«>-colored taffetas. The skirt of the robe was 
trimmed with a superb passementerie of lace and jet, 
sewed on in braids, and edged with a rich tassel-like 
fringe. The body was plain, finished with two points 
in front like a vest, and open nearly to the waist, 
showing the soft lace madonna, simply finished at the 
throat by a niching of Valenciennes. A border of the 
passementerie, without the fringe, was laid flat around 
the back of the dress, and the same trimming extended 
down the back of the sleeve, which was shaped to the 
arm, but left slightly flowing so that an undersleeve 
was required. 

Another dress less pretentious, but perhaps more ele¬ 
gant, was a very rich black silk. The skirt was trimmed 
with a narrow fluting, which was carried round the 
bottom and up the sides, in the tunic form, to the waist. 
In the space left between the trimmings were placed 
rosettes, edged with lace, and with steel centres. An 
edge of black guipure formed the heading to the fluted 
border. The body was trimmed with a fluting to imitate 
a jacket, which it did perfectly. 

A novelty for morning costume consists of a black silk 
skirt, over which is worn a robe of plain colored taffe¬ 
tas, open in front, and shorter by six inches than the 
black skirt. A very fine box-plaited border surrounds 
the upper skirt, and by a series of shells, unites the two 
sides of the front. 

At the same establishment, we learn that the spring 
trimmings will consist altogether of narrow borders 
round the bottom of the skirt, sometimes carried up the 
sides or front. They will be of flat gimps, braiding, 
guipure, quillings, or stamped velvets. Most of the 
waists will be made with a plaited or plain jockey at the 
back. For dinner or evening dress, silks will be made 
with peasant’s waists, with guipures of puffed muslin or 
illusion fitting closely up to the throat, and with long 
puffed sleeves close at the wrist. Skirts will be set on 
with a large box-plait directly in front, and with large 
gathers at the back, box-plaits being u.sed at the sides. 
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The large gathers have the effect of making the skirt fall 
more gracefully at the back. 

Toilets, such as we have described, are very beautiful 
to look at; but unless worn over a well-made corset, 
lose much of their effect. The most elegant, and, at the 
same time, most comfortable corsets, are those made by 
Mine. Demorest. Quito a novelty in this line appeared 
in the London Exhibition. It was a corset thoroughly 
ventilated by innumerable eyelets, and we should think 
this an excellent invention; for, though absolutely an 
indispensable accessory to the toilet, they are exceedingly 
warm. We should think that stout persons would hail 
this novelty with delight. 

The fashionable coiffures are now so elaborate that it 
is almost impossible for a lady to be d la mode, and not 
wear false hair. The repugnance which was formerly 
felt at wearing false hair no longer exists ; and bows of 
hair, curls, and braids are purchased as a headdress. 
To those who have but little hair, or are not skilful in 
the art of hair-dressing, or have but little time to devote 
to the toilet, we recommend the bows and chignons now 
ill use, as they can be very readily pinned on without 
any trouble. 

On page 593 of the June number, are three styles for 
dressing the hair, w'hich are now the rage, and will be 
found both graceful and pretty. Some of the styles, 
however, are greatly exaggerated, and suited to but few 
persons. Full crepe bandeaux, rolls of all descriptions 
and sizes, frizzed curls, etc. are much worn. Wo fre¬ 
quently see two or three rolls in front, the upper one 
very high on the head, and the back hair also arranged 
in three rolls, very low on the nock. Again we see puffs 
on top of the head, with bunches of flowers or ribbons 
directly behind them, also hair brushed over a cushion, 
and tufts of curls on top of the head, between the ban¬ 
deaux or rolls. Pearl, gold, silver, and steel powders 
are exceedingly fashionable, and well suited to these 
elaborate styles. To some, powder is very becoming, 
though we do not particularly admire it, and think it 
will be but a transient fashion. The ordinary gold 
powder has a very poor effect; but w'heu gold leaf is 
taken and cut exceedingly fine, and the head powdered 
with it, the effect is charming. 

The coiffure Maiutenon is one of the new styles. It is 
arranged with a toufet of short frizzed curls over the top 
of the head, double bandeaux on each side, sometimes a 
long ringlet behind the ear, and the back hair arranged 
in a bow or puffs. 

Headdresses are worn higher than ever in front. 
Bunches of ribbon or velvet, the size of two hands clasped 
together, are placed directly in front, and the larger 
they are, the handsomer they are considered. Others 
have a bunch of feathers or flowers over the forehead, 
and a scarf carried straight over the side of the head and 
from thence falls on the neck. Small wreaths are also 
worn on the side of the head. 

For home wear, lace barbes are arranged with a loop, 
and end over the plait or roll at the side of the head, and 
carried over or below the back hair to the opposite side 
of the head, where they are pinned in a larger bow, and 
end just behind the ear. Black lace bows with stiff 
linings are also worn in front between the bandeaux, 
and when lined with white, are very effective. 

We pass now to cloaks, which, at Brodie’s, are mostly 
of the talma shape, of medium length, richly trimmed 
with braiding, passementerie, or lace. Some are con¬ 
fined on the shoulders by two wide folds retained by 
buttons. It is, however, too early for a great variety of 


styles, except in opera cloaks, which are really beauti¬ 
ful. Besides the numerous white cloaks made in every 
variety of style, was one of a black and gold striped vel¬ 
vety material. It was of the sack shape, with a seam 
down the back, and the stripes meeting in points. The 
cloak was finished all round with a rich black and gold 
cord. The hood was lined with a gold-colored silk, and 
trimmed with handsome cord and tassels. The sleeves 
were large and turned up with gold-colored silk. An¬ 
other distingue mantle was of white plush, striped with 
black. It was also of the sack shape, and trimmed with 
a bias band of scarlet plush, a quarter of a yard wide, bor¬ 
dered on each edge with a quilled scarlet ribbon. The col¬ 
lar was of scarlet; so also were the revers of the sleeves. 

For theatre, concert, or opera, bournous, or sacks, 
with alternate stripes of white, and a bright color, either 
blue, scarlet, or Magenta, although not new, are quite 
fashionable. Some are trimmed with ruches of the two 
colors, sewed on in a pattern ; others are bound or bor¬ 
dered with silk, velvet, or plush. 

For a very elegant wrap, nothing can be more stylish 
than a lace shawl, r' Some have white centres, and are 
trimmed with three rows of lace, the centre one white, 
and the others black. A black lace shawl, lined with 
white silk, and trimmed with a deep white silk or che¬ 
nille fringe, is very distinguL 

Black lace sashes are very fashionable; the full set, 
that is, belt, bow, and long ends, can be bought for $26. 
Bretelles sometimes come with the sets, and are very 
elegant. 

Muslin scarfs and bows continue to be worn, also 
scarfs made of silk a quarter of a yard wide, with the 
ends ravelled to form a fringe. The.se scarfs are tied in 
one bow, and two ends reaching almost from shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Children’s dresses, instead of having a distinctive 
character as formerly, are now only their mammas in 
miniature. The skirts of their dresses are braided or 
trimmed with ruches and bauds. The waists are zou¬ 
aves or Garibaldies, or else low and cut square with 
tucked or embroidered muslin chemisettes to the throat. 

Alpaca will be one of the fashionable spring materials, 
and a very pretty dress is of gray, mode, or steel-colored 
alpaca. The skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a 
very narrow rufUe of Magenta silk. The bodice is a 
zouave, trimmed with bands of the silk and chenille 
fringe. The sleeves are open to the elbow, and trimmed 
to correspond. A chemisette of white cashmere, em¬ 
broidered or braided with Magenta, should be worn 
with the zouave on cold days, and can be replaced by 
one of white muslin, when the weather is warmer. 
This is a very pretty street costume, with tho addition 
of a white muslin scarf, tied in a bow under tho chin. 
The hat can be of gray straw, with a feather to match 
the trimming of tho dress. Points and sashes are inva¬ 
riably worn by children. 

Tho most fashionable wrap for little girls, after leav¬ 
ing off the thick winter sack, will be the Bed Hiding 
Hood. This is a talma of red cloth, flannel, or merino, 
pinked, bound, or trimmed with a quilling. It has a 
round, drawn-up hood which can be pulled over the 
head. It is a very convenient wrap for a watering-place, 
where something of the kind is always needed towards 
evening. It is also very suitable for infants, and easily 
made. 

Nothing new has yet appeared for children’s hats; 
but, by next month, we think the styles will be deter¬ 
mined. Fashiox. 
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SFBING DEESS. 



Lavender silk dress, trimmed with, narrow black silk ruffles. 
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SPRING DRESS, BRAIDED. 



Dress of steel-colored alpaca, braided with heavy mohair braid. We can furnish the full size 
patterns for this dress. 


26* 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 



SPRING DRESS FOR A YOUNG lADY. 



black velvet, with fro iacket is cut away very Tunch in front, and forms a jockey at the 
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THE DARRO. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voiot, from actaal 
’ articles of costume.] 



at oiir illustration explains the style of its' construction. The material is a black 
silkj of the thickest and richest Lyons manufacture. A heavy cord marks each division of the 
gored seams up the back. Tlie cuffs are bordered with a guipure edging, and the hrandebourgs 
up the front, etc., are of the most superb pattern. Altogether its effect is admirable, and most 
ladylike. 
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TOUPET MAINTENON. 

Fig. 3. 



FANCY BOW, 



Made of hair, to be pinned 
on, or fastened with an orna¬ 
mented comb, as shown in Fig. 
1, June number, 1862, page 
593. 
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BREAKFAST CAPS. 

(See description^ Fashion department.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1863. 


A LADY’S GLAIS^CE AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


LACES, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 

Having in our last notice reviewed in detail 
the brilliant display of jewellery in the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, some account of the best 
specimens of foreign art might have been ex¬ 
pected to follow in natural succession. Our 
attention is invited by a class of fabrics which, 
as regards minute critical examination, is almost 
virgin soil'; and to enthusiasts in lace we espe¬ 
cially address ourselves on the present occasion. 

Of Brussels lace there are two distinct kinds— 
the valuable pointe-h-Vaiguille, to which class 
belong the majority of articles now exhibited, 
and another, technically called Brussels plait, 
resembling our Honiton applique, in which the 
flowers are made separately on the pillow and 
afterwards attached to a foundation. There are 
also two descriptions of the net used for ground¬ 
work. The veritable reseau, the crowning dis¬ 
tinction of first-class articles, is made with bob¬ 
bins on the pillow, and is superior to the best 
machine imitation only in its unapproachable 
fineness and the slight inequalities which re¬ 
veal its value as the production of human, op¬ 
posed to mechanical, industry. Although some 
cotton is employed at Brussels, the material 
chiefly used is the finest thread, made from flax 
grown at Hal and Rebecque. Some years ago 
the greater proportion was handspun ; and when 
we consider the extreme delicacy of the opera¬ 
tion, it does seem impossible that the dexterity 
of human fingers shouM be successfully emu¬ 
lated by artificial means. The finest quality 
of the thread is said to be made in damp under¬ 
ground rooms, for the tenuity is so great that 
contact with the dry air above would be injuri¬ 
ous. The life of a Belgian thread-spinner being 
unhealthy, and her work requiring great vigi- 
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lance, the price of her labor is proportionably 
high. She examines closely every inch of 
thread drawn from the distaff, and where the 
slightest inequality occurs stops her wheel to 
repair the mischief. Every artificial assistance 
to the eyesight is adopted. A background of 
dark paper is placed to throw out the slender 
thread, and the scene of labor is sometimes 
arranged to admit only one single beam of light 
falling directly on the work. So much for ma¬ 
terial ; we now turn to construction. The dif¬ 
ferent processes involved in this vary so much 
that each is intrusted solely to women peculiarly 
versed in its details. For instance, one class 
known by the name of platteuses are continu¬ 
ally occupied in making flowers for the pattern 
on the pillow ; others, again, are educated to 
work them in point with the needle ; these 
when attached to net constitute a lace properly 
described as Brussels appliqu^. Another divi¬ 
sion of the labor consists in making the real 
net-groundwork already alluded to, and two 
examples in the Belgian cases gives a clear 
idea of the modes in which the drocheleuses 
execute their task. The striqueuses are per¬ 
petually employed in attaching the flowers to 
the net ; whilst the designation of attacheuses 
is given to persons whose sole occupation con¬ 
sists in uniting the different portions of a 
pattern, so that it should appear to be made 
entire. Last, but not least in importance, 
come ihe faiseuses de pointe-d-Vaiguille, of whose 
skill we will now seek for evidence in the Bel¬ 
gian department. ' 

It may be remembered that a certain Mdme, 
Hubert, of Paris, distinguished herself in 1851 
by the exhibition of some lace flowers in every 
respect but color good imitations of nature. 
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This idea maj have suggested the execution of 
floral patterns in relief as ornaments of a flat 
surface ; but, at any rate, the introduction of 
this novelty, no less beautiful than marvellous, 
entitles M. Hoorickx, in our opinion, to the 
post of honor among his fellow-exhibiters ; it 
remains to be seen how far professional author¬ 
ity will support this verdict. The invention is 
displayed to the greatest advantage, perhaps, 
in a handkerchief which presents every variety 
of point stitch, as well as several styles of de¬ 
sign. At the extreme edge of the lace border 
is a wreath of convolvulus leaves and flowers, 
very fine, but simply executed ; within that is 
a kind of arabesque pattern enriched with plu- 
metis or satin-stitch, which is quite a new fea¬ 
ture of the Belgian laces ; and then comes the 
triumph of art in a border of exquisite little 
bouquets. The miniature flowers are all in re¬ 
lief, the rose showing its circling petals, and 
other blossoms their natural forms. The small 
centre of cambric is inclosed within a mechan¬ 
ical design of heavier substances, and the effect, 
no less than the details, is worthy of admiration. 
The price, if we mistake not, is about £200— 
certainly no undue return for the outlay of un¬ 
usually skilled labor which must have been ex¬ 
pended upon it, nor more than this is constantly 
absorbed in the purchase of luxuries which we 
should call utterly useless, but for the thought 
of the humble producers to whom they have for 
many a day supplied the necessaries of life. A 
section of flounce, half a yard wide, with flowers 
in the same style of relief, is also displayed. 
The value of the set of two would be £800; 
that of a tunic with berthe and handkerchief, 
made to order, about the same. These statistics 
are offered, as it is well known that the question 
of price is interesting to ladies, even in cases 
where they have no intention or desire to be¬ 
come purchaser ; and this lace being new, even 
an experienced judge might be puzzled to de¬ 
termine its worth. Although this is scarcely 
more costly than the other styles of fine Brus¬ 
sels point, the difficulty of cleaning will most 
likely render it always an exceptional style of 
work. There is a curious silk shawl in the 
same compartment—white ground with colored 
flowers, every part of it constructed by hand, 
like lace ; but the result is so unattractive that 
one feels that great ingenuity has been wasted 
upon it. 

The collection of articles exhibited by Julia 
Everaert and Sisters next claims our attention 
on the ground of excellence, for nowhere has 
the ordinary Brussels point been brought to 
greater perfection tlian in the deep white 


flounce to be found in their case. The ground, 
real of course and necessarily made in sections, 
is finished off with a regularity equal to that of 
machine net, over which its fine texture gives 
it a great advantage; the pattern is a melange 
of lilac, pansies, and convolvulus sprays, inter¬ 
sected by a ribbon, and giving the natural ef¬ 
fects of light and shade. This noticeable im¬ 
provement in design is of recent date ; it may 
be remarked in each of the three chief collec¬ 
tions of lace, but most prominently in the 
French patterns. The appearance of shadow is 
given by transparency of texture ; a solid sub¬ 
stance representing full lights. Another ex¬ 
ample of tasteful design is contributed by the 
same house, in the shape of a dress and shawl 
of black pillow lace of exquisite quality, bear¬ 
ing the semblance of large tropical leaves. Nor 
should genuine lovers of lace omit to examine 
one of trimming width embroidered in plume- 
tis, and so fine that a needle would scarcely pass 
through its meshes. Some good specimens of 
white pomte-d-Vaiguille will also be found ex¬ 
hibited by Mdme. Clippele. A white fan, with 
delicate wreaths of black introduced into the 
pattern, is intended for mourning, and fulfils 
its intention very tastefully. As much may be 
said for the flounces andcanezou which surround 
it. Some recent additions by Van Rossum, 
consisting of jjoint sets, handkerchief, lappet, 
collar and sleeves, are of excellent quality, as 
may be inferred from the fact that each set is 
worth £240, and occupied four years in its con¬ 
struction. In short, a multitude of beautiful 
specimens might be enumerated, and a goodly 
fortune quickly assume a very portable form, 
in this tempting department. Before taking 
leave of it, we must do justice to the magnificent 
black lace contributed by the Maison Lepage- 
Kina, which carries oflf the palm from all rivals 
in this branch of manufacture. A tunic flounce 
and shawl of uniform scroll pattern, with droop¬ 
ing bell-shaped flowers, is of curiously fine and 
varied workmanship. This style is that recog¬ 
nized here as French lace ; but it is certainly 
quite equal to anything of the kind we shall 
meet with in turning our attention to the con¬ 
tributions of France. 

The character of the lace worn in Paris has 
undergone a great change within the last few 
years ; and manufacturers accordingly devote 
much of their attention to the production and 
improvement of the kind called by them “ gui¬ 
pure,” by ourselves “Maltese.” They have 
brought it to great perfection, and we must 
admit that it is peculiarly adapted for any ser¬ 
vice in which substance is desirable, and to 




A lady’s glance at the inteknational exhibition. 
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which large, bold . designs are appropriate. 
For instance, an African houmous sent by the 
Compagnie des Indes is very handsome ; and, 
in such a case, we are content to accept effect 
in lieu of quality. The ground is thin, resem¬ 
bling netting, the central ornaments are hori¬ 
zontal bars of mechanical pattern, and the 
border a combination of medallions and shells, 
with a Greek scroll. In the same style is a 
half shawl, the property of M. Faure, very 
striking in design. A broad ribbon is repre¬ 
sented curling round and round a wreath of 
large leaves and flowers, and the contrasts of 
light and shade presented by the varied texture 
add much to its beauty. Near at hand we find 
specimens of this same black guipure with 
colors intermixed in the Spanish style : there 
are two parasols, one ornamented with flowers 
of various ^ay hues, and another for half 
mourning, with the pattern white | but in 
neither case is the result very attractive, as 
in this pillow-lace the black threads of the 
ground mingle with the bright tints and com¬ 
pletely deaden them. The other specimens of 
this manufacture are a flounce in black, white, 
and red ; some gigantic butterflies, exhibited 
as curiosities of course; and a variety of so- 
called guipure ribbons, in other words, black 
lace of different widths, with colored patterns, 
and finished off ornamentally at each edge. 
These may possibly be taken into favor for a 
time as applicable to trimming purposes ; in 
this country they are undoubted novelties. 

Having glanced at the best examples of the 
recent fashion in French lace, we must men¬ 
tion those which represent its staple produc¬ 
tion—the beautifully soft and fine thread lace 
called now Chantilly, but chiefly made at Caen 
and Bayeux. Among the various shawls and 
flounces of this description we think the most 
elegant are those of M. Seguin. No one could 
pass unnoticed the half shawl, valued at 
£140, coihpletely covered with drooping willow- 
boughs, amidst which we perceive baskets sus¬ 
pended, fountains with birds drinking thereat— 
in fact, a perfect Chinese garden ; and this pat¬ 
tern is carried out in other articles of the 
parure. The lace of M. Loisean is also very 
flue, though less distinguished in ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

It is well known that, although its chief trade 
is in black lace, France can, by its point d'Alen- 
gon, compete with the most valuable descrip¬ 
tion of Brussels ; and of course, on so important 
an occasion, has put forth all its resources. 
Geffries, Delisle & Co., otherwise the Compagnie 
des Indes, show in their case a wonderful fan. 


representing cupids swinging in a bowery gar¬ 
den, and likewise trimming laces of exquisite 
quality. There is also a flounce priced at 
£1000 ; but, we venture to think, by no means 
worth the money as compared in effect with 
other laces. Point d'Alengon is, however, so 
seldom to be met with in articles of large size, 
that its value on these rare occasions becomes 
arbitrary; nor must we forget that its con¬ 
struction is most laborious. 

The design, first engraved on copper, is after¬ 
wards printed off in divisions on small pieces 
of parchment. These are numbered according 
to their order, and holes are pricked along the 
outlines of the flowers ; a piece of coarse linen 
is then laid on, and a tracing thread is sewn 
with fine stitches, which unite thread, parch¬ 
ment, and linen together. Two flat threads, held 
beneath the thumb of the left hand, are then 
guided along the edges of the pattern and fixed 
by minute stitches passing through the hole» 
in the parchment. The skeleton of the lace 
thus completed, the centres of the flowers must 
be filled up. The worker supplies herself with 
a long needle and very fine thread, and with 
these she works a knotted stitch from left to 
right, successive rows of which at length fill 
up the interstices. The plain ground connect¬ 
ing different portions of the pattern is com¬ 
menced by one thread being thrown across as 
a sort of pioneer, and others, intersecting it 
and each other, form the delicate meshes. Then 
there are spaces reserved for fancy stitches, 
termed modes; and finally, the design is en¬ 
riched with an embroidery in relief, known as 
the hrodd. When the work is so far happily 
accomplished, the various sections are united 
so skilfully that the joins escape detection, and 
the result is the point d'Alengon, now sometimes 
described as the point de Venise, the most costly 
of modern laces. In addition to this spdcialite, 
France exhibits much white lace resembling 
Brussels plait. A large semicircular bridal veil, 
with small projection to fall over the face, is 
really perfect in design. It is a mixture of 
Brussels and point, and, from its style, we 
should conclude of Belgian origin, as far as 
execution goes; but the wreaths of flowers 
which radiate from the outer edge towards the 
centre are so perfectly natural in their imitation 
of the very accidents of nature, that we are 
sure half its attractions are due to France, 
which still unmistakably occupies the vantage- 
ground in ornamentation. 

The reputation of Great Britain as a lace¬ 
making country formerly depended entirely on 
the industry of Buckinghamshire, the two 
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adjacent counties, and the region about Honi- 
ton. But within the last fifteen years it has been 
further supported by the development of the 
manufacture in Ireland. The introduction of 
crochet-work by various ladies as an occupation 
for women during the repeated periods of 
scarcity and distress, was the origin of this very 
successful branch of our trade. Those who are 
acquainted only with the imitation of heavy 
point will be surprised on visiting the case of 
Messrs. Forrest to see the delicate eflect which 
can be produced with crochet and embroidery 
needles. Two flounces, described respectively 
as “lacet point” and guipure, afibrd that vari¬ 
ety and elegance in which Irish lace may have 
been considered for some purposes deficient. 
The lacet point consists of a fine groundwork of 
crochet, into which are introduced flowers, 
leaves, etc., filled in with various lace stitches. 
The guipure has a still more filmy foundation, 
in which some indication of the pattern is 
shadowed forth, but further defined by em¬ 
broideries in buttonhole and satin stitch. This 
novel mode of finishing light laces, which we 
remarked in the Belgian department, certainly 
gives great richness to the material. We could 
scarcely point out any trimming lace superior 
in effect to that which is festooned around the 
case of Messrs. Forrest; it shows the best re¬ 
sults of this mixed style. Mrs. Allen and 
Messrs. Copestake are also exhibiters of crochet 
lace ; but the grand feature in the collection of 
the last-named firm is a tunic of Honiton gui¬ 
pure, made, as our readers probably know, on 
the pillow in sections, and afterwards united. 
This dress of ambitious, but good design is 
nearly covered with rich wreaths and scrolls, 
connected at intervals by large prince’s fea¬ 
thers. A flounce displayed by Messrs. Urling 
affords great variety in the style of work, and 
is on all grounds worthy of admiration. Nor 
can we say less for the tunics of Messrs. Biddle, 
^ and Howell, and James. 

The finest description of pillow-lace has always 
issued from the neighborhood of Buckingham ; 
Bedfordshire producing a rather inferior article. 
Accordingly, we find Mr. Godfrey the chief ex¬ 
hibitor in the case shared by manufacturers 
of the midland district. In addition to the 
splendid black flounces of Maltese and ordinary 
pillow-lace which appear under his own name, 
he can claim credit as the producer of the ad¬ 
mirable half shawl and dress exhibited by 
Northcote & Co., and the tunic which is a fea¬ 
ture of Messrs. Biddle’s assortment. We notice 
also a wonderful improvement in white Maltese 
lace, the style chiefly adopted in small articles. 


It is no longer heavy and monotonous in pat¬ 
tern, but rather resembles a cloudy kind of 
Honiton. Lester & Sons (of Bedford), Mr. R. 
Vicars (of Padbury), and Mr. Sergeant (of 
Sandy), exhibit exquisitely fine specimens, 
very well designed, in the shape of collars, 
sleeves, lappets, and a bolder style in flounces. 
It must be regarded as a very acceptable sub¬ 
stitute for the more expensive class of foreign 
laces, and we commend it to general patronage. 

While lauding the enterprise of real lace 
manufacturers, it would be unfair to pass un¬ 
mentioned the wonderful imitations of the fabric 
which Nottingham supplies in various styles. 
The Spanish shawls and mantillas, which fall 
little short of the original models, have deserv¬ 
edly obtained universal favor ; it is needless to 
dwell on their excellence. The imitations of 
black Chantilly are also remarkable, the pat¬ 
terns and texture having been so much improved 
that at a little distance they would deceive an 
experienced eye. The same can scarcely be 
said of the tambour-work, supposed to represent 
Brussels, but it is very pretty in the form of 
shawls, dresses, etc., and affords employment to 
many poor women in London and other places. 

The lovers of the gay and fanciful in lace will 
be attracted by a case of Spanish blondes con¬ 
taining articles richly embroidered in colors 
and gold thread. The real gem of the collection, 
however, is a white mantilla; the pattern, 
wreaths of flowers supported by flying cupids, 
is of solid texture, whilst the ground is light 
guipure. Saxony is remarkable rather for the 
low price than the quality of its laces ; but 
Berlin has lately added to the attractions of the 
exhibition a very creditable suite of Brussels 
point on real ground ; and the Zollverein may 
therefore be expected, on a future occasion, to 
deserve more particular mention in our gene¬ 
ral survey of lace. 


Advice. —Be and continue poor, young man, 
while others around you grow rich by fraud 
and dishonesty ; bear the pain of defeated 
hopes, while others gain the accomplishment 
of theirs by flattery ; forego the gracious pres¬ 
sure of the hand for which others cringe and 
crawl; wrap yourself in your own virtue, and 
seek a friend and your daily bread. If you 
have, in such a course, grown gray with un¬ 
blemished honor, bless God and die. 

The Value of Time. —One of the hours each 
day wasted on trifles or indolence, saved, and 
daily devoted to improvement, is enough to 
make an ignorant man wise in ten years. 
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Dear lady readers, did you ever, on some 
frosty October morning, when the bright au¬ 
tumnal sun had just power enough to drive all 
chilliness from the air, and impart a cheerful 
glow to the whole system, making any exertion 
seem an absolute pleasure, watch with envy 
the retiring form of departing husband, or bro¬ 
ther, or other male member of your family, as 
with fishing-rod over his shoulder, and basket 
in hand, he walked briskly down the sunny side 
of the street, looking back every now and then 
with a half triumphant nod at poor, despond¬ 
ent you, forced to go back into the dull house, 
and busy yourself with everyday concerns, in¬ 
stead of following that cheerful male member 
in his day’s employment ? And then, in the 
evening, when he came back with country 
appetite for the closing meal of the day, and 
long stories of the pleasant sail, the bright- 
colored forest trees, the sparkling water, the 
verdant countryman who was his companion, 
the “ mighty big” fish he lost—larger than any 
to be found in Washington Market, and the 
“heaps” of small fry returned to their native 
element, because they were not worth the 
trouble of bringing home, with all the nume¬ 
rous et ceteras of a day’s fishing, did your heart 
ever palpitate with renewed jealousy, and were 
you not ready to cry out against a cruel fate 
which made you feminine and denied you 
fishing ? 

At any rate, such have been my sensations, 
and loudly and openly were they expressed. 
That was some time ago, though. Now I am 
older’and wiser. Now I could watch with per¬ 
fect equanimity any number of the lords of 
creation depart on piscatorial excursions, could 
listen in the same tranquil state of mind to any 
quantity of fish stories, however descriptive 
they were of “splendid luck,” or “ mammoth 
bass.” Nay, I think, instead of feeling the 
slightest pangs of envy, I would be conscious 
of a sort of contemptuous superiority over the 
“ deluded souls that make their empty boast.” 
Were it my brother Ned, whose tales were 
reaching an almost fabulous degree of gorgeous¬ 
ness, I could immediately bring him down 
again to the regions of common sense, by merely 
pointing to a small badge worn by us in common 
with six other individuals, of whom more anon. 

I will tell you how all this happened; how 
I came to possess on this subject an enviable 
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degree of composure not to be disturbed ; how 
I can remain calm and contented when the rest 
of the female world are crying out, “Didn’t 
you feel excited when you felt the first nibble ?” 
“How I wish I had been there!” “I don’t 
know what I should have done ; I never could 
have pulled him in of course, and yet I would 
not have lost him as you did”—and giving vent 
to various exclamations, as, “oh!” “ah!” 
“ forty pounds !” and otherwise testifying their 
extreme interest in the narration. I never do 
more than, when the story is finished, say to 
those nearest me, “ He’d be a worthy member 
of the P. H. B. Society.” I never tell whether 
the observation is a compliment, or what the 
mysterious letters mean. 

About two years ago, my brother Ned came 
home one evening, and told me that a day’s 
fishing excursion had been planned by four 
gentlemen of our acquaintance (of whom he 
was one), and that among them it was agreed 
that four ladies should be asked to grace the 
expedition by their presence. This measure 
was proposed by Mr. Arthur Loring, who was 
known to have made his selection of a fair 
companion for his future years, and was by no 
means favorably received, at first, by the three 
remaining gentlemen ; but when the proposi¬ 
tion was so far modified that the choice of ladies 
was to be confined to those more strong-minded 
of their sex who would consent to wait on them¬ 
selves and receive no more attention than their 
manly companions, it was warmly seconded by 
all but the planner of the expedition, Mr. George 
Sanford, a bachelor of about thirty-five years 
of age, with a confirmed aversion to ladies’ 
society, and devoted attachment to his meer¬ 
schaum and pocket-pincushion. However, on 
being warmly pressed, he gave in his adhesion 
to the proposition, and not only promised to 
bring, according to agreement, a damsel who 
would consent to bait her own hook and remove 
her own fishes from it when caught, but one 
who could likewise remain silent, if need were, 
and not frighten all the fish away. 

“Oh, Ned !” I exclaimed, “will you be so 
kind as to ask me ?” 

“Ask you!” he replied, contemptuously. 
“ I have already engaged ray lady. Miss Jennie 
Angus. I would not have you go upon any 
consideration,” continued the heartless mon- 
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ster. “ You’d be so afraid of hurting tlie fish, 
or the clams, or something else, that you would 
not give one a moment’s peace.” Then, seeing 
I looked a little melancholy and cast down, he 
added: “You’re too tender-hearted for such 
sport, sis. You wouldn’t enjoy it. You had 
much better stay home and take care of poor 
Do.sia here”—stroking the old white cat that 
lay on a cushion by my side. 

This was all very well, I suppose; but it 
didn’t comfort me a bit to tell me I was tender- 
liearted. I was, indeed, if it means one is 
ready to cry if one can’t do what one wants to. 
The patronizing superiority of his style of speak¬ 
ing, too, galled me, and I was going to feel a 
great deal worse and show it, when a gentle¬ 
man was announced, and Mr. Lawrence Blakely 
entered the room. He was one of the excur¬ 
sionists, and greatly delighted me and surprised 
Ned, by saying he had called to ask me to be 
his demoiselle for Thursday’s trip. Of course 
I yielded a willing consent, and Mr. Lawrence 
Blakely upheld my courage and strength of 
nerve by powerful arguments against all Ned’s 
innuendoes to the contrary. I was very glad 
now that Ned had invited Jennie Angus, for 
she and I were called intimate ; and so I was 
only too happy to have her one of the party. 
I was then told all the arrangements, which I 
will now proceed to relate, with such other 
additions as we ourselves made impromptu. 

First I will present you with the names of 
those who formed the party. The list is to be 
read horizontally, showing thereby the com¬ 
panionship in which each one went. 

Mr. George Sanford. Miss Ellen Francis. 

Mr. Arthur Lorinq. Miss Louise Marshall. 

Mr. Edward Hamilton. Miss .Tennie Angus. 

Mr. Lawrence Blakely. Miss Sophia Hamilton. 

Our destination was a country-place, owned 
by Mr. Sanford, situated on Long Island Sound, 
about twenty miles from New York. The farm 
consisted of thirty acres, more or less, and on 
it was an old-fashioned house, which had been 
unoccupied for many years. The village, where 
the steamboat landing was, was situated on a 
small bay, two miles by water, not much more 
than half that distance by land, from Mr. . San¬ 
ford’s place. Here we were to procure a row 
boat, and transport ourselves to our destination, 
provided we could find one large enough to 
contain both people and provisions. 

Clams were the bait to be used, which the 
gentlemen thought of digging for themselves, 
being assured they were very plentiful all along 
the shore. Perhaps my readers know they can 
only be found when the tide is outj and so we 


were to leave the city in the 6 A. M. boat, by 
which means we would reach “the farm” be¬ 
fore the water was high enough to incommode 
our muddily inclined companions in their an¬ 
ticipated occupation. We were to return the 
afternoon of the same day. 

Finally, a list of the resolutions was drawn 
up, which we were all to sign, whereby all the 
ladies were prohibited from receiving, and all 
the gentlemen from rendering, any more assist¬ 
ance, relative to the baiting of hooks and taking 
off of fish, than was imperatively necessary, 
and of such imperative necessity the unin¬ 
terested spectators were to be the judges. 

The violation of this law was to be punished 
by the dismissal of the offending party or parties 
from the fishing-grounds for a certain specified 
time, varying in length according to the degree 
of enormity of the offence. It was also enacted 
that any one who possessed so large an amount 
of personal vanity as to refuse to clothe him or 
herself in habiliments suited to the occasion, 
their name should be stricken from the rolls of 
the society—by the by, I never heard of them 
before or since—and themselves prevented from 
accompanying the remaining persons on their 
expedition. 

Each one was to remain in the place assigned 
him by Mr. Greorge Sanford ; “because,” as he 
very wisely remarked, “ if people were always 
changing their seats, no fish could be caught.” 
Any person discontented with the place assigned 
him was to signify his discontent by ceasing to 
fish; and if this action remained unnoticed, he 
was then allowed to express his disgust in any 
manner, and as loudly as he pleased. 

In addition to all these rules, there were 
several minor regulations concerning the em¬ 
ployment of pantomime, unless by universal 
consent conversation was allowed ; also to each 
individual’s cutting his own bait, etc. 

Before we returned home the fish were to be 
collected in one vast heap, and such being dis¬ 
carded as were deemed too small for use, the 
remainder—provided it did not exceed thirty 
pounds in weight—(this saving clause was 
suggested by Mr. Blakely, “ for,” said he, “ we 
might be induced to attempt bringing home 
all the large ones, and thereby cause, not only 
the swamping of the row boat, but if the danger 
were miraculously escaped then, it would await 
us again in our passage to the city in the small 
steamer,”) was to be taken to New York, where 
a boy, hired by general contribution, was to be 
intrusted with the responsibility of leaving it 
at Mr. Sanford’s bachelor establishment, and 
the next day all the members of the society, 
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and such other friends as they might ask, were 
to repair tliither, and partake of a grand pis¬ 
catory dinner. 

The greater part of these laws were suggested 
by Mr. Sanford for the control of the lady part 
of the expedition. Had there been only gen¬ 
tlemen, he said, none would have been needed. 

We were also forbidden to scream, or exhibit 
any alarm at any unexpected little accident, 
such as the rocking of the boat, the falling in 
the water of any one of the members, the catch¬ 
ing of eels, etc. 

Thursday morning came, and with it the 
promise of a bright sun and a cool breeze from 
the N. N. W. Jennie and Mr. Blakely came 
over to our house and took breakfast at five, 
and then we all proceeded on our way down to 
the dock, wdiere the “Sea-bird” landed, on 
board of which we were to meet the others. 
The first bell was ringing as we stepped upon 
deck, and looked around to see if we were the 
first at our destination. No ; there, leaning 
over the railing, gazing down into the rippling 
waves, stood Mr. George Sanford and Miss 
Ellen Francis ; the latter looking very sleepy, 
and certainly justifying her companion’s boast 
relative to her silence. 

The sun had not yet risen, and the early, 
scarce awakened look of everything made it all 
seem strangely unreal to me. The minutes 
passed quickly, and still the others did not 
come. The second bell commenced ringing. 
“ They will be left,” said Ned. But no. Dodg¬ 
ing lamp-posts, boxes, barrels, and other inter¬ 
vening objects, arm in arm, appeared Mr. Loring 
and his fair Louise, advancing at much too rapid 
a pace for comfort or grace. They step on the 
plank just as it is about to be removed; a minute 
more, and, out of breath, but successful, they 
are standing on the deck by our side. 

Slowly we passed our companion boats, still 
rocking lazily and aimlessly on the swelling 
tide ; then more rapidly, as we reached clear 
water, we left behind us the sleeping city, long 
rows of apparently deserted houses ; streets 
usually seen crowded with vehicles, now made 
noisy only by the occasional passing of an om¬ 
nibus or early cart. 

We were all very silent at first, and stood 
facing the east to see the day king come forth 
from his chamber rejoicing. A strange sight 
to city eyes, this glorious birth of the morning, 
heralded so silently, yet so magnificently. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord, my God, thou art become exceed¬ 
ing glorious, thou art clothed with majesty 
and honor. Thou deckest thyself with' light, 
as it were with a garmefit, and spreadest out 


the heavens like a curtain. Who layeth the 
beams of his chambers in the waters, and 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh 
upon the wings of the wind,’ ” whispered Mr. 
Blakely, as we all simultaneously shaded our 
eyes from the sudden brightness. 

“I never shall be able to keep awake all 
day, Sophie,” said Jennie, “I know, for my 
eyelids feel now as though a pound weight 
were attached to each. I never arose so early 
in my life before. When Margaret knocked at 
my door and told me your brother was down 
stairs waiting for me, I wouldn’t believe her, 
and absolutely refused to wake up for some 
minutes.” 

“ And I had to bear the punishment for your 
delay,” said Ned, ruefully. -‘I burned my 
tongue and scalded the entire length of my 
oesophagus, and feel as though the coffee were 
boiling yet somewhere.” 

“ I should think it would be pleasant to feel 
warm anywhere,” I observed, “even at the 
expense of a scalded interior.” 

“ What a splendid morning !” exclaimed Mr. 
Blakely. “Look at that delicious cloud of 
gray mist resting on the quiet city, and the 
sparkling frost on these gaudy-leaved maples 
near the shore. It does one good to see some¬ 
times how much beauty there is in the world, 
that ordinarily we know nothing of.” 

% “I’m too chilly to be artistic,” I answered, 
frostily as the morning, drawing my shawl 
around me. 

Mr. Blakely looked snubbed. 

“ Everything is white and cold ; and I don’t 
see what in the world the boat starts so early 
for. I never knew what an absurdly uncom¬ 
fortable hour six o’clock on an October morning 
was, or I shouldn’t have thought of going to¬ 
day.” 

“Oh, Sophie!” said Ned. “Giving out 
already? I thought you’d only be tender¬ 
hearted to spoil your enjoyment. I did not 
think you’d be both cross and lazy. As for 
the time the boat starts, I’m very glad it does 
go so early, for now Sanford and I can have the 
pleasure of wading in any depth of mud we 
please, and finding the nice white clams hidden 
away deep down in the sand. 0 it will be 
s^fiendid !” 

“ If you ’re going to wade in mud, how will 
you find clams in the sand, and such delight¬ 
fully clean ones, too?” 

. . “ 0, goosie ! It’s mud on the top and sand 
under; and the clams are full of water, and 
always i6-as/i themselves oj^before you pick them 
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up. I say, George, has your place a pretty 
shore ?” 

“ I have only been there once,” replied Mr. 
Sanford, “and then it looked charming. The 
lawn stretches to the water, where there are 
huge rocks, and beautiful flowers growing in 
the crevices, and—and—” 

“ But is there any beach ?” 

“0 yes! The man I took it from—fore¬ 
closed a mortgage, you know—said there was 
a very good beach on one side.” 

“And, Mr. Sanford,” exclaimed I, delight¬ 
edly, “ of course there are shells, and seaweed, 
and strange little skeletons of sea wonders?” 

“ I can’t say,” he replied, rather doubtfully. 
“ Perhaps there may be. . I didn’t ask.” 

“But you’re sure there’s good fishing?” 
said Ned, anxiously. “ Any little fragment of 
a dead crab, or piece of oyster-shell will serve 
as a curiosity for Sophie.” 

“0, there must be good fishing, for the 
man told me some of the poor people lived 
almost entirely on what they caught in the 
water.” 

“If that’s the case,” said Mr. Loring, “I 
don’t see why we need take anything more 
than some bread and butter with us, for we can 
make a fire and broil our fish—and then a clam¬ 
bake would not be a bad idea. ‘A clam-bake.’ 
Doesn’t that sound like the seashore ?” 

“ What a delightful time we will have ! I 
wish the boat would go faster,” exclaimed 
Jeannie. 

“ There are some sandwiches in here,” said 
Ned, pointing to a basket beside him. “I 
think it better not to depend too entirely on the 
products of our fishing.” 

“ Don’t you think we shall catch anything ?” 
questioned the silent Miss Francis, anxiously. 

“ Probably, yes, ” he replied. “ But there is 
such a thing as bad luck, and I like to be pre¬ 
pared under all emergencies. I would be more 
hopeful were the wind a little more from the 
west.” 

“ Silence that despondent male member with 
the basket,” said Mr. Loring. “Learn, sir” 
—turning to the offending party—“that pro¬ 
phecies of evil are not tolerated by this society. 
Those who don’t feel hopeful must pretend 
they do ; those who are chilly must not shi ver’’ 
—with a half glance at me ; “ if any one’s head 
aches, please preserve secrecy on the subject” 
—observing that Miss Francis’s head rested on 
her hand; “in all things if you can’t be, at 
least seem to be, and it will answer all practical 
purposes.” 


“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 
be our motto,” said Ned. 

Thus laughing and jesting, with occasional 
veins of serious talk, we reached the lauding. 
Through a narrow channel of discolored sea¬ 
water, the little steamer ploughed its way, on 
either side a vast extent of mud flats, where 
the bay ought to be. Some row boats high and 
dry on the shore far in the distance ; a small sail 
boat half overturned on some tangled sea grass 
nearer, and three or four very muddy indivi¬ 
duals, each with a basket and rusty hoe, digging 
down into the by no means fragrant, oozing, 
slushy ground in which they were standing— 
such was the rural view presented to us when 
we arrived at B—. One of the muddy human¬ 
ities, a colored gentleman, looked up as we 
stepped on the shore. 

‘‘ What are you about, darkie ?’ ’ shouted Ned. 

“ Diggiu’ clams, massa, ” he replied, touching 
his brimless head gear, and holding towards us 
as he spoke the basket half filled with what 
looked like a quantity of the black mud around 
him interspersed with some stones of various 
sizes. 

“Sanford,” said Ned, laughing, “he’s dig¬ 
ging clams ; hadn’t we better biti] ours ? What 
say you? I don’t think I should enjoy the 
amusement after all, though if you still think 
it presents attractions—” 

“Say no more, Ned. I am always willing to 
oblige a friend.” 

So the clams were purchased, the boat hired, 
and we all stepped in, Ned entering last, for 
besides stopping to parley with his colored ac¬ 
quaintance, he had to see after the sandwiches 
and another and a larger basket, containing the 
crockery and other utensils and necessaries 
for the day’s meal. 

“ What were you saying to him of the ebon 
skin ?” inquired Jennie, when we were a little 
distance from the shore. 

“Merely asking whether they ever used sil¬ 
ver hooks around here.” 

“ Do they ?” 

“ Sometimes. Indeed, it is quite a frequent 
practice with visitors, I believe.” 

“Are they better than the ordinary hooks ?” 

“ You can generally catch larger fish by their 
means.” 

“I suppose they are quite expensive, the 
reason the common people don’t use them.” 

“Probably that is the reason. I was also 
suggesting it wouldn’t be a bad idea for ‘ Sam¬ 
bo’ to be around when we returned this after¬ 
noon ; merely that he might see what famous 
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fish we will take home with us, of course.” 
Ned ended his speech with a very serious drawl 
to the last words. 

“ Hamilton, you’re a traitor, and ought to he 
thrown overboard at once, to know how it feels 
to have cold water dashed over one all the 
time,” said Mr. Blakely. “You at least don’t 
deserve to catch any fish, and I don’t believe 
you will.” 

“I don’t, either,” said my imperturbable 
brother, pointing to the little waves rising and 
falling around us. 

They were really of quite a respectable size, 
and, judging from myself, many sensations of 
fear troubled the female hearts in that little boat 
as it rooked first on one side and then on the 
other. But nobly did we adhere to the princi¬ 
ples we had adopted, and not an exclamation 
arose from anyone among the number, except¬ 
ing once when a smothered “ Oh I” from Jen¬ 
nie drew all our attentions towards her, and 
we saw that one wave more venturous than the 
rest had leaped into her lap ; but she looked so 
ashamed of the womanish expression of fear 
that we none of us noticed it, all pretending 
they hadn’t heard her. 

At length, we reached the rock, which Mr. 
Sanford had told us was a natural dock, where 
we could easily land; but owing to the lowness 
of the tide, though there was still water enough 
for the boat to float in, the rock itself was among 
the regions of the unattainable, being at least 
six feet from the floor of the boat. 

“ Row to the beach, and land there, Sanford, ” 
said Ned. 

On we went—mud flats everywhere. Mud 
flats finally prevented our further progress. 

“I am sure the beach was here,” said Mr. 
Sanford, looking mournfully around on the 
surrounding slushiness. 

“Something the matter with our eyes—we 
can’t see it—that’s all,” remarked Ned, en¬ 
couragingly. 

“Where were you, Sanford, when the man 
told you there was a beach ?” inquired Mr. 
Loring. 

“ Standing on the ‘dock’ looking down the 
river ; and I’m sure he pointed up here.” 

“ Oh ! that did not mean anything. That 
was only equivalent to saying ‘ over the left.’ ” 

“Ifthe ladies are not afraid of wetting their 
shoes, I think we might as well step out here 
as anywhere. It’s salt water, and won’t give 
them cold. Or if they don’t fancy the idea, I’ve 
no doubt the gentlemen will willingly volun¬ 
teer to carry them over,” proposed Mr. Blakely. 

Of course, with such an alternative, the 


ladies didn’t mind wetting their shoes, and over 
we all stepped into a mass, to give a faint idea 
of which surpasses my descriptive powers, and 
savors of the impossible. “Wetting their 
shoes !” If that was what was meant by wet¬ 
ting one’s shoes, the ladies certainly did mind 
it very much indeed. Not their shoes only, 
but stockings, skirts, everything. If they had 
been only wet, the misfortune would have been 
light in comparison. But to be daubed all over 
with this horrid, dark, obnoxious smelling mass 
was too much for human composure. Once in, 
there was no help for it; expressions of disgust 
did no good ; there was nothing for it but to 
wade a distance of at least a hundred yards, 
with a fool of a man following one, making all 
sorts of absurd apologies for his vile proposition 
of landing there: knowing all the time one 
was looking as ridiculous as one well could, 
with dress raised to a height never dreamed of 
in Broadway, and displaying the by no means 
beautiful sight of a pair of what Ned calls 
“female nature’s slim supporters,” covered 
with black nastiness, inserting themselves each 
step with as emphatic expressions of disgust 
as such things can. 

Once on dry land—never more appreciated 
by us than at that moment—we all turned, and 
with “melancholy steps and slow.” made our 
way to the house. It was one of the old time 
habitations, with sloping roof, and the siding 
of scalloped shingles. To the dirty femininities 
it looked a very paradise of refuge. No sooner 
were we within the door than, without waiting 
for permission from the owner, we rushed up 
the crooked, rickety stairway, and shutting the 
door of the first bedroom we could find, seated 
ourselves on the floor, and bewailed our sad 
plight, condoling each other to the best of our 
abilities. 

Here we remained concealed for the next two 
hours, waiting the drying of our clothes, wliile 
from the windows we could see the gentlemen 
enjoying a walk over the really pretty grounds 
around the house. Mr. Blakely was making a 
collection of the autumn leaves which were 
scattered on the grass ; and when he turned 
rather unexpectedly and saw me watching him, 
lie waved them towards me, and then holding 
them so that the sunlight might best display 
their bright colors, called out; 

“Will they answer for a peace offering ?” 

I made no reply then ; but afterwards, when 
they were given to me, I don’t think lie found 
me very obdurate. 

At length a call from Ned certified us it was 
time to commence the day’s sport; and so, 
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donuiiig such of our garments as would make 
US presentable, from which we had vainlj striv¬ 
en to remove all evidences of our morning’s 
mishap, we joined the gentlemen, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the rock, where Mr. Sanford assured 
us the best fishing was. 

Jennie and I wore our balmoral skirts and 
red flannel Graribaldi waists, that we had pre¬ 
pared for the occasion. A coarse straw flat, 
ornamented by a wreath of the leaves Mr. 
Blakely had given me, was supposed to protect 
me from the sun ; but a glance at its dimensions 
might well have led any one to doubt its eflBi- 
ciency. 

Miss Francis, Mr. Blakely, and I were sta¬ 
tioned on the rock itself. Mr. Loring and 
Louise, though near us, were a little further to 
the left; while Ned and Jennie were placed, at 
their own request, on a small, sloping reef, 
where a towering pine had found earth enough 
to give life to its spreading branches ; its whit¬ 
ened roots, despoiled of the covering they had 
once found by the encroaching waters, had 
twisted themselves like pleading arms around 
the insensate stones, and in some places, where 
even these had been washed away, they were 
twining around each other unsupported, save 
by their own tenacity of life. On these Ned 
spread a few branches, and here Jennie and he 
placed their fishing necessaries. Mr. Sanford 
seated himself on a lonely little rock which 
jutted out into the river, nearly covered by 
seaweed, and aflTording just room enough for 
him and his basket. 

Contrary to all rules and regulations, Mr. 
Blakely had prepared my bait for me, and I 
felt truly grateful for his disobedience; for, 
notwithstanding my wish to go fishing, and 
my ready promise to fulfil all the obligations 
necessary to entitle me to become a member of 
the society, I no sooner saw the process of 
wholesale clam murder entered into to properly 
arrange them for fishing purposes, than I in¬ 
wardly acknowledge that, rather than be com¬ 
pelled to perform such cruel work, I would 
forego all chance of a single nibble, even though 
aggravated by seeing my companions catch as 
large fish as ever decked a festive board. The 
convulsive efforts, utterly useless, of the poor 
clam to resist the murderous knife, the actual 
squeak he seemed to give as it pierced his 
heart, “made me shudder, start, and grow 
faint at soul;” though, mind you, I had no 
objections to using said bait, thus prepared ; so 
that it could have been no moral aversion to the 
employment, only a mere womanish dislike to 
seeing the pain actually inflicted, or still more. 


to inflicting it myself. Owing to this assistance, 
I was the first, with an exclamation of delight, 
to throw my line in the water, and there to hold 
it, after Mr. Blakely had given me several 
lessons relative to this seemingly simple process. 
It took me some minutes to learn how to throw 
the line gracefully and lightly out as far as was 
practicable, and then let it fall gently in the 
water, without the splash and splutter sure to 
accompany a beginner’s efforts ; and when this 
feat had been successfully accomplished, to 
know when the line touched the bottom, and 
how far to raise it. But finally these prelimi¬ 
naries were all overcome, and then I was free 
to sit and wait for a bite. And good use was 
made of the freedom. I sat and waited, and 
waited and sat, and so on ad infinitum. One 
after another, the others threw in their lines, 
and did likewise. 

“ Why don’t they commence biting, Mr. San¬ 
ford ?” at length I ventured to inquire. 

“ The tide is scarcely high enough yet, I 
think.” 

“Oh!” 

That surely was a very satisfactory reason 
why the fishes delayed their coming. The tide 
rose higher and higher. Still there were no 
bites—not even a single nibble. 

“Why don’t they bite now^ Mr. Sanford?” 
after waiting some time longer. 

“I’m afraid the wind blows too hard. Per¬ 
haps it will go down in a little while.” 

Here was a ray of hope. Perhaps the wind 
would go down. But it didn’t. 

“What’s the definition of the verb to fish, 
Miss Sophie?” said Mr. Blakely, after a long 
silence. 

“To catch fish,” I replied, promptly. 

“I think you must be mistaken, else are we 
not engaged in that sport. I think Webster 
says, -‘to attempt to catch fish;’ and I accept 
Webster’s definition as the true one. I am of 
the opinion that is only ‘ attempting’ to catch 
them.” 

Another long silence. The wind whistled 
and blew, and tossed the waves one over the 
other, and they were forced to bring out 
their little “ white caps” and put them on, 
and then the sun smiled down at them, and 
they laughed back at the sun, and died away 
in gurgling ripples along the shore. At length 
I did catch something ; but it was only Mr. 
Blakely’s line. Then ensued a long and merry 
discussion as to the causes of said act while we 
were untangling the lines. 

Then came a joyous exclamation from Louise, 
and word was passed rapidly around that 
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“Louise thought she had felt something pull 
her hook I” 

“If there were less talking, I think there 
would be more fish caught,” said the grumpy 
Mr. Sanford. 

Feeling sadly rebuked, Mr. Blakely and I 
resumed our fishing silently. A few minutes 
more, and I suddenly became conscious of a 
peculiar trembling sensation, communicating 
itself to my pole. I gave Mr. Blakely an ex¬ 
pressive look, and directed his attention to it. 
The end of the rod was vibrating very percep¬ 
tibly ; a gleam of surprise and joy lighted his 
countenance. 

“ Pull up your line,” he said in a great state 
of excitement. “ I think there is a fish on it.” 

With eager, trembling hands I raised my 
line. All eyes were turned towards it. I felt 
as though a mammoth creature, of several 
pounds’ weight, were dancing on the hook. 
Slowly it came nearer and nearer—we could 
see its white sides gleaming through the water. 

“ Draw it up faster, or the fish will get ofl*!” 
exclaimed Mr. Blakely. Then, as with trium¬ 
phant excitement I tossed it on the rocks, he 
added with exultation : “ There I Miss Sophie 
has caught the first fish.” 

But the exultation all passed away when, 
on close inspection, he saw what a miserable 
little thing it was, scarcely larger than the 
hook it had managed to get in its gaping mouth. 
My sorrow and disappointment were extreme. 
It seemed so much more cruel to catch such a 
little thing, to say nothing of the ridicule it 
exposed me to. And now it behooved me to 
get my fish off. ’Mid the laughter of my com¬ 
panions, I drew the fiapping thing towards me. 
I could not bear to touch it; so I took hold of 
the line a little distance from it, and examined 
where the hook had entered. At length I 
mastered courage to touch it; but no sooner 
had I done so, than I precipitately let it drop 
again. Tiie shudder that quivered through it 
communicated itself to my whole frame. 

“Oh, Mr. Blakely!” I exclaimed, covering 
my eyes with my hands, “ I can never take it 
off. The hook goes right through its eye. 
Perhaps the next one won’t be caught so dis¬ 
agreeably. ” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, ere the 
little fish was liberated, and lay pantifig on the 
rock by me. I did not mind touching it so 
much now; though, I must confess, I first en¬ 
veloped it carefully in my handkerchief, and 
then I walked deliberately to the extreme verge 
of the rock, and tossed the little mite into its 
native element again. 


They all looked at me disapprovingly, and 
Ned called out:— 

“ Blakely ought to be cashiered ; but we ’ll 
overlook his ofience this time.” 

“ I should like to repeat it, were it to insure 
that punishment. I think a stroll in that grove 
yonder would be quite as pleasant as our pre¬ 
sent occupation,” said Lawrence Blakely in a 
low tone. 

Another exclamation from Louise drew our 
attention again in that direction. 

“ I have such a large one I can’t get it out of 
the water,” she said, eagerly. 

It did indeed seem to be tremendous ; her 
pole bent, but gave no sign of yielding to her 
efforts to land the fish. Mr. Loring arose to 
assist her. 

“ You have caught your hook in some of the 
crevices of the rock,” he said, when he discov¬ 
ered the unyielding nature of the resistance. 

Up and down, first this way, then that, jerk¬ 
ing now here, now there, one minute pulling 
with all the strength he dare use, the next 
trying to loosen its hold by seeming to yield, 
Mr. Loring vainly endeavored to unfasten the 
obdurate hook. At length—snap—it came up ; 
the line only—minus both hook and sinker. 
The evil remedied, at it we all went again. 
And now the regular fishing seemed about to 
commence. Ned caught a long, smooth, soft, 
gold-colored fish, that he called a frost fish. 
Then Mr. Blakely drew up a little, lively, blu¬ 
ish-colored creature that nobody seemed to 
think worth much. After that every one’s bait 
was eaten oil’ as soon as it was put on for the 
space of ten minutes. Then Mr. Sanford trium¬ 
phantly basketed a bouncing blackfish. 

“They always go in pairs,” said he. “Its 
mate must be around here, too.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken than, giving 
a scientific jerk to his line, he again commenced 
raising it. A dark, heavy mass appeared on 
the water—a stone covered with seaweed and 
bits of oyster-shells. With an exclamation 
of disgust, he tossed it away. Then came an¬ 
other interval of baiting hooks. My hands 
were covered with clam-juice, which gave them 
a most peculiar and disagreeable sensation. I 
advise all my lady friends, if they ever are so 
foolish as to go fishing, to be sure to wear 
gloves. I had not thought of taking any. Tiny 
pieces of clam, mingled with sand, introduced 
themselves beneath my finger-nails, and the 
fragrance was by no means pleasant. I was 
ready to give up in despair, when my flagging 
interest was again aroused by feeling something 
tugging at my line. This time it was a large 
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eel. He tied the line and himself together in 
tight knots, and flapped his ugly tail, and 
squirmed, and twisted, and looked as horrid as 
he possibly could. I would as soon have 
thought of touching a rattlesnake as this ob¬ 
noxious heast. Again Mr. Blakely came to my 
assistance. Then everybody caught a very 
few of the small, gray, insignificant fishes. 
Mr. Sanford was the only one whom any luck 
visited. He secured the mate to his first black- 
fish, and several decent sized other ones. 

We all felt curious. He was cool and indif¬ 
ferent, and said our ill luck resulted from our 
ignorance of the art. We suggested, perhaps, 
his seat was a better one than ours. He offered 
to change with anybody; but no one accepted 
the offer. His luck increased, ours decreased^ 
if possible. Looking around, I saw Jennie and 
Ned had given up trying to catch anything, and 
were having a nice time with some crackers, 
and a book that Ned had produced, provided, 
as he had said, in all emergencies. Mr. San¬ 
ford pulled up a large eel. 

“I am positively devoured by jealousy,” 
whispered Mr. Blakely. “And to make mat¬ 
ters even, don’t intend to let him know how 
soon he will be driven from his seat,” pointing 
to the water which, gradually rising, had just 
reached Mr. Sanford’s depending coat-tails. A 
pantomimic explanation secured the others’ 
silence. 

“Ned,” called out Mr. Boring, “is your 
ceasing to fish evidence according to Rule No. 
4, 5, or 6—I forget which—that you wish to 
change your position and try your luck some¬ 
where else ?” 

“ No. It’s only evidence that if at length 
I don’t succeed, I try no more. I like my 
position uncommonly well. Nothing could be 
nicer than this tree, this book, these crackers, 
and this companionship. But if you want my 
opinion regarding this expedition, solely as a 
fishing excursion, I ’ll tell you privately I think 
it’s a failure so far. Indeed, I am inclined to 
believe we are not where we intended going. 
I have my doubts whether this is Mr. Sanford’s 
place at all, at least the one to which he was 
to take us. There is certainly more evidence 
for than against such a proposition. Our ideal 
destination had an excellent sandy beach on 
one side ; on the other, rocks covered with 
beautiful flowers, and fishing everywhere, and 
of the finest description. Where we have ac¬ 
tually arrived, the ladies will certainly bear 
testimony as to the absence of any beach ; and 
as for the rock, here certainly is one, but not, I 
am inclined to believe, the one. The flowers 


are of the same mythical character as the 
beach—not discernible by mortal eyes. And 
of the fish, with the exception of those caught 
by Mr. Sanford, the less said the better. Sit¬ 
ting here in calm contentment, watching with 
sublime unenvying indifference said gentle¬ 
man, as with tranquil composure and in solemn 
silence he draws fish after fish from the water, 
I am suddenly struck with the simple and beau¬ 
tiful example he presents of a certain great 
philosophical principle, my friends—one which 
has always presented more or less of mystery 
to me. I allude to the attraction of gravity. No 
doubt you are all familiar”— 

Ned’s lecture was here interrupted by a sud¬ 
den exclamation from the subject of it, who, 
with indignant disgust depicted on his coun¬ 
tenance, was standing upright on his isolated 
bit of rock, wringing the water from his drip¬ 
ping coat appendages. Of course all imme¬ 
diately rushed to his assistance, with many 
expressions of regret for his misfortune. One 
offered to take his pole, another his basket, 
while Mr. Blakely extended his hand to assist 
him in springing over the little inlet that sepa¬ 
rated him from those on shore. But he de¬ 
clined all aid from those who, he more than 
half suspected, were not so ignorant of the 
condition he was in as they had pretended. 
He first threw his pole to us, then, taking his 
basket in his hand, attempted to vault lightly 
over; but unfortunately his attempt was frus¬ 
trated by his feet slipping in the damp sea¬ 
weed that covered the rock he was standing 
on, and tumble—bnndle—splash ! in he went. 
The fall, so far as he himself was concerned, 
was of but little moment; there was scarcely 
any depth to the water, and the grass pre¬ 
vented him from hurting himself seriously, but 
it was death, or rather life, to the fishes. The 
basket having no cover, the instant it was 
overturned, they found a speedy way of exit 
into their native element. Vain was the brisk 
picking up, both of himself and the basket, 
which Mr. Sanford, by superhuman exertions, 
accomplished in an instant ; vain the frantic 
dash afterdheir retreating forms ; his prisoners 
had escaped, and there was no hope of their 
recapture. One little fellow had the impudence, 
after making good his escape, to return, and 
taking a’contemplative look at his despondent 
and defeated captor, wriggled his little tail 
with exasperating defiance, then turned a com¬ 
plete somersault in the air and disappeared 
in the watery deep. 

The ridiculous figure Mr. Sanford presented 
standing gazing despondingly on the waters 
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that had engulfed his morning’s sport, little 
streams of moisture creeping slowly down his 
coat-sleeves and inexpressibles, and dropping 
into the pool of water collecting and enlarging 
at his feet, great drops on the glossy locks and 
still glossier moustache, “ but not of the dew,” 
and the woe-begoue, almost desperate expres¬ 
sion of his countenance it is impossible to do 
justice to by mere verbal description. I choked 
down my laughter then, but there is no need 
for me to do so now. Often has the remem¬ 
brance of him at that moment saved me an 
attack of dyspepsia. Would that I had the 
skill of an artist ! he should be the first efibrt 
of my genius. 

With a sigh, he looked into his basket; one 
miserable little stiff, stark, shining thing, that 
had caught its fin in the side, alone remained ; 
with a deeper sigh he let the basket fall. He 
looked at /<, then at himself^ then at the sur¬ 
rounding company; he stooped, with high 
tragedy in every motion, picked up the small 
fish and hurled it with all his force into the 
water. Then fastening up his line, and dis¬ 
jointing his fishing-rod, turned to us and said, 
as he took his departure to the house : ‘‘I tell 
you all plainly, I am of the opinion that fishing 
is a con/owndec? humbug. ” 

With what emphasis he dwelt on the itali¬ 
cized word I I think, had there been no ladies 
near, another and stronger one would have 
been substituted. 

All that remained of our morning’s efforts 
were four of the smallest of the finny tribe, 
and Ned’s frost fish. My eel had taken his 
departure for parts unknown. 

“Loring, I am sorry we brought anything 
but bread and butter with us,” said Ned, as 
we partook of our sandwiches and pie, sitting 
on the benches on the old piazza. “It would 
have been so much more rural and like the sea¬ 
shore to have had some of the fish boiled^ and 
then ended up with a clam-hahe.'*^ 

“Ugh I” said Mr. Loring. “ Never speak of 
a clam-bake to me as a tempting affair. I feel 
as though they were the most obnoxious things 
ever formed. I am saturated with clam.” 

“ Don’t look so downcast, Sanford,” said Mr. 
Blakely. “Your fate is better than some of 
ours at any rate, for, as the poet hath it— 

‘ ’Tis better to have caught and lost, 

Than never to have caught at all.”^ 

Ned added some general remarks relative to 
his loss being a beautiful exemplification of the 
“admirable system of compensation in na¬ 
ture.” 

Thus ended our day’s fishing excursion—the 
VOL. LXVI.— 28 


first, and does any one feel surprised when I 
add—the last I have ever enjoyed (?), Surely 
the success was not such as to excite on our part 
a desire to renew the attempt. Yet, strange to 
say, the piscatory dinner was held at Mr. San¬ 
ford’s, as had been intended. To it were invited 
numerous friends, who all congratulated us on 
our good success, and Mr. Sanford on the excel¬ 
lent fishing there was to be had on his place. 
Truly, silver hooks are an admirable invention, 
and Ned’s darkie very thoughtful to remember 
his injunction to be on hand when we took our 
departure in the steamboat. On the festive 
board were bass boiled, broiled, and baked ; 
black fish fried to a tempting brownness ; and 
eels looking much more inviting, as I should 
hope they would, ihan when they are drawn 
out of their native element. All this I tell 
from hearsay evidence alone. I did not attend, 
from motives of personal vanity. The new 
skin had not yet made its appearance on my 
nose, and the old was not becoming—I never 
could wear red. I believe none of the ladies . of 
our party were there ; indeed, being in much 
the same predicament. 

Never was more melancholy journey made 

than ours from B-to New York. Ned aroused 

a temporary excitement by a proposal, carried 
by a majority of seven. Who the dissentient in¬ 
dividual was I think you can easily guess. By 
the adoption of this proposal we were organized 
into a regular society. Every one bound him¬ 
self in all times and all places to uphold Izaak 
Walton and his art in all its varieties ; never 
to disclose the day’s disappointment; and the 
members to show themselves such by wearing, 
the gentlemen on their waiscoats, the ladies as 
a chatellaine pin, a small badge of gold, on 
which was stamped a small fish caught on a 
silver hook, and beneath it in old English let¬ 
ters of blue enamel the mystic cipher, P. H. B. 

When Mr. Sanford knew its meaning, he 
readily promised to wear the badge, and volun¬ 
teered to give an anniversary entertainment 
every year at his house to all the members who 
should remain unmarried. It was at the second 
of these festive occasions that it was consented 
I should make this public confession. But I 
would ask as a personal favor that, if any one 
recognizes on these pages any of the members 
of the great “ Piscatorial Hum-Bug Society,” 
he do keep such knowledge confined to the se¬ 
crecy of his own bosom, and never wound our 
sensitive natures by laughing at our misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Never have I felt so wretchedly miserable, 
dirty, and tired as I did that evening two years 
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ago, when Mr. Blakely conducted me home. 
I was too tired to be happy even, when the said 
gentleman made some remarks, on our way 
thither, which to me did not sound exactly 
commonplace ; at the time they only excited in 
my mind a wild wonder at the strength of a 
devotion that could exist after a day’s fishing, 
and he expressed to so clammy a me. But 
since—well, never mind what has happened 
since—only I don’t believe I’ll he invited to any 
more piscatorial dinner parties. 


THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION 
OF PLANTS. 

So numerous are the suggestions that have 
been made, and diverse the processes recom¬ 
mended to he pursued in the preservation of 
plants by difirerent botanists, that it will be 
quite impossible for us, with the small space 
that we have at our disposal, to do more than 
give a brief outline of such a mode of proced¬ 
ure as we think to be the most simple and 
generally successful. It is not possible to lay 
down any process adapted for the treatment of 
all plants ; the colors of some are so fugitive 
that it is impossible to preserve them by the 
ordinary mode of procedure, and practice alone 
will render the collector familiar with the best 
methods to adopt in such cases. The following 
materials and instruments will be found neces¬ 
sary to any one contemplating the collection of 
an herbarium: A vasculum ; trowel or digger; 
field-book, drying paper, mounting paper, some 
wooden boards the same size as the drying 
paper, a lancet-pointed knife, a forceps, and a 
lens, or small microscope ; the latter of which 
we have found to be the most convenient. It 
consists of a lens, to which is attached a brass 
ledge; along which, by means of a screw, a 
movable button traverses : through this button 
the forceps holding the object is inserted. It 
possesses the advantage of keeping the object 
stationary whilst under examination, and ad¬ 
mits of the employment of a better light. 

The Vasculum is a japanned tin box, which 
should be of such a length as to receive a plant 



tbe full size of the herbarium paper: it ought 
to be convex on both sides; its capacity may 


vary according to the fancy of the collector, 
but one about 20 inches long, by 8 or 9 inches 
wide, and 5 deep, will not be found too large : 

it should be furnished with a 
handle at one end, and a couple 
of rings, through which a leath¬ 
ern strap can pass to attach it to 
the shoulders ; the lid should be 
large, and fasten with a little 
catch. 

The Trowel, or Digger, should 
be about 7 or 8 inches long ; the 
spud inches long, 2^ inches 
wide at the top, narrowing gradually to 2 inches 
at the bottom. It should be provided with a 
leathern sheath, fastened to the waist by a 
strap, and the trowel also attached by a long 
string. 


The Field-hooh is intended to press such 
specimens as will not carry home without un¬ 
dergoing injury. Its outer cover may be formed 
of two very thin boards, and secured by straps 
so as to give pressure. It should be inclosed 
in an oil-skin case, to protect from wet; and 
may be carried in the pocket, or attached to 
the neck by a string. 

Diying Paper. —A sufficient stock should be 
provided so as to have one set of papers drying 
whilst the rest are in use. A convenient size 
for general purposes is about 18 or 20 inches 
long, and 11 or 12 broad. It is as well, how¬ 
ever, to be provided with more than one size. 

The Wooden Boards should be the exact size 
of the paper ; twelve should be three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and two, which are to be em¬ 
ployed on the outside, three-fourths of an inch. 
Some prefer sheets of tin to the use of boards 
on the inside, and they are certainly lighter 
and more convenient for carrying when on an 
excursion. 

The Collection should always be performed 
during fine dry weather, as plants never keep 
well when collected w(^ with either rain or 
dew. When practicable, the entire plant should 
be collected, and the roots be carefully washed, 
to remove any dirt that may adhere to them, 
and then dried. In cases where the entire 
plant is too large for collection, such portions 
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as best illustrate its generic and specific charac¬ 
ters should be gathered. In most cases it is 
necessary to have specimens of both flowers and 
fruit, particularly in the orders Leguminosje, 
Umbelliferse, Compositje, and others. In cases 
where the flowers appear before the leaves, it 
will bo necessary to preserve the young twigs 
bearing the fully developed leaves as well as 
the flowers ; and when the sexes exist as sepa¬ 
rate flowers, both male and female flowers 
should be collected. "When bulbs or tubers 
abound in mucilaginous matter, it will be found 
advantageous to inclose them in a little paper, 
so as to keep the drying paper free from dirt. 
In the collection of Ferns two fronds should be 
selected—one to exhibit the under surface with 
the reproductive organs, and the other to show 
the upper surface ; a portion of the rhizome 
should also be preserved. Grasses and sedges 
are generally easy of preservation ; the entire 
plant should be collected, and when it exceeds 
the length of the paper it may be bent and re¬ 
bent without injury. If, on returning from an 
excursion, circumstances do not admit of im¬ 
mediate pressing, avoid putting the plants in 
water ; they will keep much better in the vasculum ; 
and, should the weather be dry and sultry, 
they may be sprinkled with a small quantity of 
water. .When portions of shrubs, or plants of 
woody texture, are required to be preserved, 
the bark should be slit up, and the woody por¬ 
tion removed. 

The Pressing. —In reference to the best 
means of effecting this branch of the process 
the greatest difference of opinion exists. Bal¬ 
four says the pressure ought not to be less than 
100 pounds, and recommends the use of heavy 
weights to effect it. He also suggests the use 
of a rope, tightened by a rack-pin instead of 
leathern straps, attached to the boards used as 
a press when on an excursion, as in case of an 
accident the straps may be difficult of replace¬ 
ment. Withering considers the pressure should 
be gradual, and this accords with our own ex¬ 
perience. Some make use of a press, and 
obtain the requisite degree of pressure by the 
employment of screws or wedges ; others adopt 
the more simple contrivance of a flat board and 
some books, which we have found to answer 
very well. We have even heard of a gentle¬ 
man acting the part of a press himself, by 
reposing at night on the plants he had collected 
during the day. In our opinion, one of the 
simplest and best methods consists in the use 
of a box exactly the same size as the paper and 
board employed ; the requisite degree of pres¬ 
sure being obtained by the gradual addition of 


pebbles or sand, and of these we have found 
the former to be the most convenient. 

Arranging and Drying. —First place a parcel 
of four sheets of the drying paper upon one of 
the two thicker boards; then take a sheet of 
the drying paper and lay it evenly upon it; 
and having selected a plant for preservation, 
place it on the inside of the right-hand sheet, 
and arrange the different parts of the plant so 
as to illustrate its principal generic and specific 
characters, imitating as much as possible the 
natural appearance of the plant; as each part 
is arranged, retain it in its assigned position by 
means of small pieces of paper about four inches 
square, upon which a small weight may be 
placed. Having completed the arrangement 
of the plant, remove the weights one by one, 
and allow the fly-sheet to cover it; upon this 
place another parcel of four sheets, and pro¬ 
ceed as before to lay out another plant. When 
as many as a dozen plants have been arranged 
in this manner, place one of the thin pieces of 
wood or tin upon them, and proceed as before, 
until a sufficient number have been prepared 
for pressure; now place upon this one of the 
thick outer boards and the box containing the 
pebbles, which should be added to from time 
to time, that the pressure may be gradual. 
After twelve hours’ pressure, remove each 
plant with the forceps to dry paper, and pi*o- 
ceed in exactly the same manner as before 
described, taking care to open out all the 
crumples and rectify previous mistakes, ar¬ 
ranging the plant as much as practicable in 
imitation of nature. After intervals of twelve 
hours the same process should be repeated, 
gradually increasing the pressure until the 
plants be dry, which will generally be the case 
in a week or ten days, but varies with different 
plants. Some will dry with only one or two 
changings, whilst others occupy a long time; 
and some, as Orchids, Sedum, and Sempervi- 
rum, are exceedingly difficult to dry at all. 
To accomplish the drying of these heat is gene¬ 
rally employed; and they are submitted to a 
process of ironing with much success. Some 
speak very highly of this mode of proceeding 
in general, being of opinion that it preserves 
the colors of the flowers better than the ordi¬ 
nary process. From experience it seems highly 
probable that different flowers require particu¬ 
lar temperatures to succeed well in preserving 
their colors; and the method of treatment 
peculiar to each case is only to be acquired by 
practical experience. Some succeed in preserv¬ 
ing the colors very well by the use of heated 
sand. 
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Preservation. —When the specimens have 
been sufficiently dried, they should be carefully 
transferred with the forceps to a sheet of good 
thick white paper, in which they may either be 
preserved loose, or fastened to the right-hand 
sheet of the paper by means of thread, glue, 
or gum. Of these we prefer the former, as the 
two latter are apt to attract insects, which will 
in a very short time completely destroy an 
herbarium ; to guard against their attacks, it 
is as well to brush the plants over with a 
spirituous solution of bichloride of mercury, 
consisting of two drachms to the pint. Some 
prefer keeping the plant loose in the paper; 
they are certainly easy of examination under 
these circumstances. The botanical name, na¬ 
tural order, habitat, and date of collection, 
together with any other note of interest, should 
be written on the right-hand corner of the 
inner side of the sheet. The natural orders 
that generally suffer most from the attacks of 
insects are Cruciferae, Euphorbiacese, Gentian- 
acese, Umbelliferae, Salicaceae, and Liliaceae. 


A MEMORY. 

BY HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 
When February, cold and gray, 

Shook the light snow-flakes from his wing. 
She smiled to greet the dreary day, 

And said, “ ’Twill soon be Spring.” 

Ah ! daily did our prayers arise, 

That unto her the passing hours 
Might bring soft winds and sunny skies, 

And the sweet breath of flowers. 

The May-time, that she loved the best; 

The days of light, and song, and bloom. 

Ere death should bring the unbroken rest. 
The silence of the tomb. 

But late in this, our northern clime. 

The hours such gifts of beauty bring. 

And wearily the passing time 
Moved onward to the Spring. 

The March winds round our dwelling-place 
Pealed their wild chorus through the sky, 
And as we watched her pallid face, 

We knew that she must die. 

Tet life’s dim taper flickered still. 

And with new brightness seemed to burn. 
When the storm ceased, and vale and hill 
Smiled back the smile of morn. 

Wandering beside tbe unchained brook 
That day, a group of children spied 
A violet, peeping from its nook, 

And brought it to her side— 

In all its delicate loveliness ; 

As if a gentle minister. 

Her dying eyes to cheer and bless. 

The Spring had sent to her. 


At eve we wept—a mourning band ; 

And the sweet flower she kissed and blest, 
We placed within her icy hand 
To withet on her breast. 

Ah, how sad memories come to me! 

Without, the sunshine and the rain 
Tell of the April days, which she 
So longed to win in vain. 

For the glad spring-time now is here. 

With its rich gifts of bud and bloom ; 

The gifts which in the vanished year 
We laid upon her tomb. 

But she, whose clear immortal eyes 
Are shadowed by no vain regrets. 

Views not with us its changing skies. 

And fading violets. 

And to the heavenly heights afar 
We lift our eyes, and pray that thus. 

As spring eternal came to her. 

It yet may come to us. 


The Story op an Atom. —The atom of char¬ 
coal which floated in the corrupt atmosphere of 
the old volcanic ages was absorbed into the leaf 
of a fern when the valleys became green and 
luxuriant ; and there, in its proper place, it 
received the sunlight and the dew, aiding to 
fling back to heaven a reflection of heaven’s 
gold, and, at the same time, to build the tough 
fibre of the plant. The atom was consigned to 
the tomb, when the waters submerged the 
jungled valley. It had lain there thousands of 
years, and a month since was brought into the 
light again imbedded in a block of coal. It 
shall be consumed to warm our dwellings, cook 
our food, and make more ruddy and cheerful 
the hearth whereon our children play ; it shall 
combine with a portion of the invisible atmo¬ 
sphere, ascend upward as a curling wreath to 
revel in a mazy dance high up in the blu« 
ether; shall reach the earth again, and be 
entrapped into the embrace of a flower; shall 
live in velvet beauty on the cheek of the apri¬ 
cot; shall pass into the human body, giving 
enjoyment to the palate, and health to the 
blood; shall circulate in the delicate tissues of 
the brain ; and aid, by entering into some new 
combination, in educing the thoughts which are 
now being recorded by the pen. Ft is but an 
atom of charcoal; it may dwell one moment in 
a stagnant ditch, and the next be flashing on 
the lip of beauty ; may now be a component of 
a limestone rock, and the next an ingredient in 
a field of potatoes ; it may slumber for a thou¬ 
sand years without undergoing a single change, 
and the next hour pass through a thousand 
mutations; and, after all, it is only an atom of 
charcoal, and occupies its own place, wherever 
it may be. 






swiae did eat; and no man gave unto him. 


‘^HUSKS.” 

“ And he would fain have filled himself with the husks that the 

BY MAKION HARLAKD. 

[Entered, according to act of Congre.ss, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 265. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Hunt was able to resume liis place in 
the bank several days before bis wife returned. 
Uncle Nathan had brought Jeannie home as 
^ soon as her father could leave his room, and 
the boys had likewise been written for ; so that 
the family reunion was apparently near at 
hand. 

Weak as he was, Mr. Hunt met his spouse 
and daughter at the depot, and the noise of 
their entrance in the lower hall first apprised 
Sarah of their arrival. To the bound of plea¬ 
surable excitement her lieart gave at the cer¬ 
tainty that they had come, succeeded a sigh at 
the termination of the free, yet bu.sy life she 
had led of late—the probability that she would 
be compelled to resume her old habits of feel¬ 
ing and action. Driving back the selfish regret, 
she ran down to welcome the travellers. 

‘‘How well you’re looking, Sarah!” said 
Mrs. Hunt, after kissing her. “ I declare, if 
you was to arrange your hair difierent, and 
study dress a bit, you would come near being 
right down handsome.” 

Handsome is as handsome does!’ ” quoted 
Mr. Hunt, stoutly. ^‘According to that rule, 
slie is a beauty 1 ” 

Thank you, sir 1” said Sarah, bowing low. 
And she tried to forget, in her sister’s affec¬ 
tionate greeting, the chill and heart-sickness 
produced by lier mother’s businesslike man¬ 
ner and compliment. 

‘ Having disposed of one daughter, she 
means to work the other into merchantable 
shape I” was her cynical deduction from the 
dubious praise bestowed upon herself. 

Mrs. Hunt pursued her way up the steps, 
examining and remarking upon everything she 
saw. 

Them stair-rods aint so clean as they had 
ought to be, Sarah. I’m afraid your girls are 
careless, or shirks. When did you uncover 
the carpet ?” 

Some time ago, mother, while father was 
sick. There were gentlemen calling constantly, 
and the cover looked shabby, I thought.” 


“It couldn’t be helped, I s’pose; but the 
carpet is more worn than I expected to see it. 
With the heavy expenses that will be crowding 
on us this fall and winter, we can’t afford to 
get any new things for the house.” 

Lucy, who preceded her sister, glanced back 
and laughed meaningly. And Sarah was very 
glad that her father had not overheard the 
observation, which confirmed her belief that 
the beauty’s hand was disposed of, without the 
form of consultation with her natural and legal 
guardian. 

Dinner was announced by the time the trav¬ 
elling habiliments and dust were removed. 
Sarah had spared no pains to provide a boun¬ 
tiful and tasteful repast, at the risk of incurring 
her mother’s reproof for her extravagant pro¬ 
clivities. But the dame was in high good hu¬ 
mor, and the youthful purveyor received but a 
single sentence of deprecation. 

‘ ‘ I hope you have not been living as high as 
this all the time, Sarah !” 

“No, madam. Father’s wants and mine 
were very few. I foresaw that you would need 
suhstantial refreshment after your journey.” 

“You was very thoughtful. We both have 
good appetites, I guess. I know that I liave.” 

“Mine will speak for itself,” said Lucy. 

“ You have no idea how that girl has enjoyed 
everything since she has been away,” observed 
Mrs. Hunt to her husband. “There was Vic. 
West, who took it into her head that she ought 
to look die-away and peaking, and refuse food, 
when her beau was by ; but Lu., she just went 
right along and behaved natural, and I’m sure 
that somebody thought more of her for it.” 

Mr. Hunt’s face darkened for a moment: 
but he could not find fault with his eldest 
child on her first evening at home. 

“ So you have been quite a belle, Lucy ?” he 
said, pleasantly. 

“ Better than that, Mr. H. !” Mrs. Hunt 
checked her triumjihant announcement as the 
butler re-entered tlie room. “ 1 shouldn’t 
wonder,” she resumed, mysteriously, “if Lucy 
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was disposed to settle down into a steady, 
sedate matron after her holiday.” 

“ Don’t you deceive yourself with that 
hope I” laughed Lucy. 

She was evidently pleased by these not over 
delicate allusions to her love-alFairs, and, like 
her mother, extremely complacent over the 
result of her recent campaign. Sarah felt that, 
were she in her place, she would shrink from 
this open jesting upon a sacred subject; still 
she had not expected that her sister would 
behave differently. ^Lucy’s nature was gentle 
without being fine; affectionate, but shallow. 
She would have had no difficulty in attaching 
herself to any man whom her friends recom¬ 
mended as “ a good match,” provided he were 
pleasing in exterior, and her most devoted 
servitor. 

The sisters had no opportunity of private 
converse until they adjourned to the parlor for 
the evening. Lucy was very beautiful in a 
blue silk, whose low corsage and short sleeves 
revealed her superb shoulders and rounded 
arms. Her complexion was a rich carmine, 
deepening or softening with every motion—one 
would have said, with every breath. Her blue 
eyes fairly danced in a sort of subdued glee, 
very charming and very becoming, but alto¬ 
gether unlike the tender, dewy light of ‘^Love’s 
first young dream !” 

“ How lovely you have grown, sister I” said 
Sarah, earnestly. ‘‘Oh, Lucy, I don’t believe 
you rightly value the gift of beauty—as I would 
do, if it were mine !” 

“ Nonsense I” The dimples, that made her 
smile so bewitching, broke her blushes into 
rosy waves, as the conscious fair one turned 
her face towards the mirror. “ I am pleased 
to hear that I am passable to-night. We may 
have visitors. A friend of ours has expressed 
a great desire to see me in my home—‘ in the 
bosom of my family.’ Ahem !” She smoothed 
out an imaginary wrinkle in her bodice, an 
excuse for tarrying longer before the glass. 

“He came to town with you, then?” ven¬ 
tured Sarah. 

Lucy nodded. 

“ And promised to call this evening ?” 

“ Right again, my dear !” 

She was graver now, for she had conceived 
the happy notion of appropriating to her own 
use a cluster of white roses and buds she discov¬ 
ered in the vase on the marble slab under the 
mirror. If anything could have enhanced the 
elegance of her figure and toilet, it was the 
coiffure she immediately set about arranging. 
The flowers were a present to Sarah from Lewis 


Hammond ; but she thought little of him or of 
them as Lucy laid them first on one, then the 
other side of her head, to try the effect. 

“ And you really care for him, sister ?” came 
forth in such a timid, anxious tone, that Lucy 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“You dear, little, modest piece of romantic 
simplicity I One would suppose that you were 
popping the question yourself, from your be¬ 
havior. Care for him ? Why shouldn’t I ? I 
need not say ‘ yes,’ unless I do, need I ?” 

“ But you take it so coolly! A betrothal is^ 
to me, such a solemn thing.” 

“ And to most other girls, perhaps. (There ! 
if I only had a hair-pin. Don’t rob yourself I 
thank you ! Isn’t that an improvement ?) As 
I was saying, why should I pretend to be pen¬ 
sive and doleful, when I am as merry as a lark ? 
or lovesick, when I have never lost a meal or 
an hour’s sleep from the commencement of the 
courtship until now? That is not my style, 
Sarah. I am very practical in my views and 
feelings. Not that I don’t play talking senti¬ 
ment in our genuine love scenes, and I really 
like unbounded devotion on the other side. It 
is decidedly pleasant to be adored. I was sur¬ 
prised to find how I enjoyed it I” 

“Oh, sister I sister!” Sarah leaned her 
forehead on the mantel, repelled and well-nigh 
disgusted by this heartless trifling—this avowed 
counterfeit—so abhorrent to her feelings. But 
Lucy was as much in earnest as she could be 
in the treatment of such a theme. She went 
on, unheeding her sister’s ejaculation. 

“ You must understand, of course, that we 
are not positively engaged. I gave him—Gold¬ 
finch—a good scolding for violating the rules 
of etiquette by addressing me while I was 
away from home ; but it was just like him. 
He is as impulsive as he can live. To punish 
him, I refused to answer -him until after our 
return to New York, and his interview with 
father. He would have written to him on the 
spot, had I not forbidden him. He behaved so 
beautifully, that I consented to his taking 
charge of us to the city, and I suppose the rest 
must follow in good time. How melancholy 
your face is ! Are you very much afflicted at 
the thought of losing me ? Why, Sarah 1 my 
dear child, are those tears in your eyes ? If 
she isn’t crying in good earnest!” 

And Lucy’s musical laugh rolled through 
the rooms in her enjoyment of the joke. Wbat 
else could it be to her, elate with her success in 
achieving the chief end of woman—the capture 
of a rich and handsome, in every respect un¬ 
exceptionable lover ? 
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“ Hist! ” she said, raising her finger. He 
has cornel Your eyes are red I Run, and 
make yourself presentable !” 

The door, opening from the hall into the 
front parlor, swung on its hinges as Sarah 
gained the comparative obscurity of the third 
and rear room. A strong impulse of interest 
or curiosity there arrested her flight to get a 
glimpse of her destined brother-in-law. Lucy 
had not mentioned his proper name, since her 
earliest letter from Newport had eulogized a 
certain George Finch, a Bostonian, wealthy 
and attentive to herself. Sarah’s backward 
glance fell upon the visitor as he met his queenly 
bride elect directly under the blazing chan¬ 
delier. 

It was Philip Benson! 

Chained to the spot by weakness or horror, 
the looker-on stood motionless, while the suitor 
raised the lily fingers he held to his lips, and 
then led Lucy to a seat. His voice broke the 
spell. As the fiimiliar cadences smote her ear, 
the sharp pain that ran through every fibre of 
her frame awakened Sarah from her stupor. 

How she gained her room she never knew j 
but she had sense enough left to direct her 
flight to this refuge—and when within, to lock 
the door. Then she threw up her arms with 
a piteous, wailing cry, and fell across the bed, 
dead for the time to further woe. 

Alone and painfully she struggled back to 
consciousness. Sitting upright, she stared 
wonderingly around her, unable to recollect 
what had stricken her down. The chamber 
was imperfectly lighted by the rays of the street 
lamp opposite, and with the recognition of ob¬ 
jects within its narrow limits there crept back 
to her all that had preceded her retreat thither. 
For the next hour she sat still—her head bowed 
upon her knees, amid the wrecks of her dream 
world. 

Dreary and loveless as had been most of her 
previous life, she had never endured anything 
like this, unless one miserable hour upon the 
Deal Beach, when Philip broke the tidings of 
his intended departure, were a slight foretaste 
of the agony, the utter despair, that claimed 
her now for its victim. Since then, she had 
been hopeful. His promise of a visit, the 
tokens of remembrance lie had transmitted to 
her every week, had kept alive memory and 
expectation. And this was his coming! this 
the occasion she had pictured so fondly, painted 
with the brightest hues Love could borrow from 
Imagination ! She had heard again the voice 
that had haunted her dreams from their part¬ 
ing until now—heard it in deeper, softer tones 


than it had ever taken in speech with her; 
heart-music which told that his seekings and 
yearnings for the one and only beloved were 
over. And was not her quest of years ended 
likewise ? Truly, there are two senses in which 
every search, every combat may be said to be 
closed; one when the victor grasps his prize, 
or waves aloft his sword in the moment of 
triumph; the other, when bleeding, maimed, 
or dying, the vanquished sinks to the earth 
without power to rise ! 

A tap at her door started Sarah. She did 
not stir until it was repeated, and her father 
called her name. A stream of light from the 
hall fell upon her face as she admitted him. 

“ Daughter, what ails you ?” was his excla¬ 
mation. 

“lam not very well, father.” 

“ I should think not, indeed! Come in here 
and lie down !” He led her to the bed, and 
lighting the gas in the chamber, came back to 
her, and felt her pulse. 

She knew what was the direction of his 
fears ; but to correct his misapprehension was 
to subject herself to further questioning. Pas¬ 
sively she received the pressure of his hand 
upon her head, the gentle stroking of the dis¬ 
ordered hair ; but, when he stooped to kiss 
her, he felt that she trembled. 

“ Dear child ! I shall never forgive myself if 
you have taken the fever from me I” 

“ I do not fear that, father. My head aches, 
and I am very tired. I have been so busy all 
day, you know.” 

“Yes, and for many other days. You are, 
without doubt, overworked. I hope this may 
prove to be all the matter with you. A night’s 
rest may quite cure you.” 

“ Yes, sir, ” she answered, chokingly. “ You 

will excuse me to-down stairs ?” 

“ Certainly. Would you like to have your 
mother come up to you ?” 

“ 0 no, sir ! Please tell her there is no need 
of it. I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“Your sister”—and he looked more serious, 
instead of smiling—“ has a visitor. Her friend 
is an acquaintance of yours, also, it appears— 
the Mr. Benson whom you met at your aunt’s 
in July.” 

“Yes, sir. I know it.” 

“I understood you to say that Lucy had 
never said, positively, who her lover was ; but 
this was not the name you told me of, as the 
person whom you imagined him to be.” 

“I was misled for a time myself, sir,” re¬ 
plied the poor girl, pressing her temples between 
her palms. 
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“ I see that I am tiring you. Forgive me! 
}jut it is so natural to consult you in every¬ 
thing. I must trouble you with some questions, 
which it is important should be answered to¬ 
night, before this gentleman and myself have 
any conversation. Is Mr. Benson a man whom 
you consider worthy of trust? Your mother 
represents him to be enormously wealthy— 
a reputation I had concluded he possessed 
from Lucy’s pet name for him. It is well that 
your sister has a prospect of marrying advan¬ 
tageously in this respect, for she would never 
be happy in an humble sphere; but antiqua¬ 
ted people like myself regard other things as of 
greater consequence in concluding a bargain 
for a lifetime. Is your opinion of Mr. Benson 
favorable as to disposition, principles, and 
conduct?” 

Sarah’s head rested on the foot-board of her 
couch, in weariness or pain, as she rejoined: 

“ I saw and heard nothing of him, during our 
intercourse in the country, that was not credi¬ 
table. His uncle and aunt are very partial to 
him, and speak of his character in high terms. 
Their testimony ought to have weight with you, 
for they have known him from his boyhood up.” 

“ It ought and does ! I am relieved to hear 
ail this ! very much pleased !” said Mr. Hunt, 
emphatically. “ I have all confidence in IS'allian 
Benson’s judgment and integrity. I hope his 
nephew is as sterling a man. Thus far,” he 
continued, playfully, “ I have learned but one 
thing to his discredit, and that is that having 
seen this one of my daughters, he could ader- 
wards fall in love with the other.” 

“ I am not beautiful and good like Lucy, 
father. ’ ’ 

“ Very dear and lovely in my eyes, my child I 
Again, forgive me for having worried your poor 
head with my inquiries. I was unwilling to 
decide a matter where Lucy’s happiness was 
involved, without obtaining your evidence in 
the case. A last good-night! and God bless 
you, my dearest, best daughter I” 

Sarah held up her face for his kiss without 
attempting to speak. This burning ordeal, the 
h.arder to endure because unexpected, was over. 
She was as weak as a child with conflicting 
passions when she arose and endeavored to 
undress. After stopping several times to re¬ 
gain breath and strength, she was at last 
ready to creep into bed, there to lie until morn¬ 
ing broke, sleepless and suffering. 

Her sharpened senses could discern her fath¬ 
er’s and mother’s voices in the sitting-room, in 
confidential talk—broken in upon, by and by, 
by Lucy’s pure, mellow tones, apparently con¬ 


veying some message to the former. Its import 
was easily surmised, for his step was then heard 
in the hall, and on the stairs, until he reached 
the parlor where Philip awaited him. Their 
conference did not occupy more than twenty 
minutes, which time Lucy spent with her 
mother—how gayly Sarah could judge by the 
laugh that, again and again, reached her room. 
Mr. Hunt returned, spoke a few sentences in 
his calm, grave way, and the closing door was 
followed by a flutter of silk and fall of gliding 
footsteps, as Lucy went down to her now for¬ 
mally and fully betrothed husband. 

“ Husband I” Yes I it was even so ! Hence¬ 
forth the lives of the pair were to be as one 
in interest, in aims, in affection. Ere long, 
they would have no separate outward existence 
in the eyes of the world. Was his chosen 
love, then, in a truer and higher sense, his 
other self—the being sought so long and care¬ 
fully ? The pretty fiancee would have stretch¬ 
ed her cerulean orbs in amazed wonder at the 
ridiculous doubt, and asked, in her matter-of- 
fact way, how the thing could have happened, 
if it had not been intended ? Philip’s indig¬ 
nant affirmative would have gained fervor from 
his exultant consciousness of possession—so 
novel and sweet. But one, above stairs, taught 
sagacity by the depths of her grief, looked fur¬ 
ther into the future than did they, and read 
there a different reply. 

She heard the clang of the 'front door as it 
shut after the young lover, and in the still 
midnight, the echoes, faint and fainter, of his 
retreating footsteps—the same free, light tread 
she used to hearken for in porch and hall of 
that river-side farm-house; and as the remem¬ 
brance came over her she turned her face to 
the wall, murmuring passionately, “Oh! if 
I could never, never see him again !” 

This feeling, whether born of cowardice or 
desperation, was the ruling one, when her 
mother looked in upon her before breakfast, 
and expressed her concern at finding lier still 
in bed. 

“ I am not well enough to get up, mother!” 
Sarah said sincerely, and Mrs. Hunt, reading 
in the parched lips and blood-shot eyes proof 
of the justice of the fears her husband had 
expressed to her the preceding evening, re¬ 
solved that the doctor should see her “before 
she was two hours older.” 

In vain Sarah entreated that this should not 
be done, and prophesied her recovery without 
his assistance. For once both parents were a 
unit in sentiment and action, and the physician 
was" summoned to his second patient. 
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“ All febrile symptoms were to some extent 
contagious, he affirmed ; and while Mr. Hunt’s 
malady was not generally classed with such, it 
was very possible that his daughter had con¬ 
tracted an analogous affection, in her constant 
attendance upon him.” 

This decision Sarah dared not overthrow, 
much as she wished to do so, when she saw 
how it afflicted her father. 

Undaunted by any fears of infection, Lucy 
repaired to her sister’s chamber when she had 
dispatched her breakfast. 

“ Isn’t it too provoking that you should he 
sick just at this time ?” she began, perching 
herself, school-girl fashion, on the foot of the 
bed. “ I really admired your staying up-stairs 
last night; but I did not dream that you really 
were not well. I promise you that I made 
capital of your absence. I told Philip (how 
odd it sounds—doesn’t it ?) that you ran away, 
when he rang the bell, because you had made a 
fright of yourself, by crying over the prospect 
of my leaving you, and that I had no doubt 
you had grieved yourself into a headache. He 
wanted to know forthwith if you objected to 
my marrying Mm; but I said ‘ No that you 
were charmed with the match, and preferred 
him to any other admirer I had ever had ; but 
that we—you and I—were so devoted to one 
another, that it was acute agony to us to think 
of parting. About ten o’clock he asked to see 
father, and they soon settled affairs. When I 
went down again, he tried a little ring on my 
finger, that he always wears, and it fitted nice¬ 
ly. So I knew what it meant when he put it 
back upon his own hand, and that with that 
for a measure he could not go wrong in getting 
the engagement-ring. I do hope it will be a 
diamond. Vic. West declares that she would not 
accept anything else. I considered for a while 
whether I couldn’t give him a delicate hint on 
the subject, but I did not see how I could man¬ 
age it. And don’t you think, while I was 
studying about this, he fancied I was sober 
over ‘ the irrevocable step I had taken, ’ and 
became miserable and eloquent at the suspicion! 

I wish I could remember all he said ! It was 
more in your line than mine ! But he is a 
good, sensible fellow, with all his romantic no¬ 
tions. He has a handsome fortune, independ¬ 
ent of his father, left him by his grandfather, 
and we are to live in Greorgia part of the year 
only, and travel every summer. Mother says 
his account of his prospects and so forth to 
father was very satisfactory, but she has not 
got at all the particulars yet. Father is so wor¬ 
ried about your sickness, that he cannot spare 


a thought for anything or anybody else. The 
light from that window hurts your eyes—doesn’t 
it ? I will let down the shade.” 

But Sarah still lay with her hand protecting 
her eyes, when her sister resumed her position 
and narration. 

“We are to be married in December. He 
begged hard for an earlier day, but I was sure 
that I could not he ready before then. As it is, 
we shall have to hurry when it comes to the 
dresses, for, in order to get the latest fash¬ 
ions, we must wait until the eleventh hour. 
Won’t I ‘ astonish the natives’ down South ? I 
couldn’t state this to Philip, you know; so 1 
referred him to mother, who is to say, when he 
asks her, that her preference would be to keep 
me just as long as she possibly can. Entre 
nous, my dear, our good mamma has said truer 
things than this bit of sentiment—but nHmporte! 
These embellishments are necessary to such 
transactions.” 

Miss West’s friendship or curiosity could not 
endure longer suspense, and the intelligence 
that she was below checked the monologue. 

“ I will run up again whenever I can,” 
promised Lucy, by way of compensation for 
her abrupt departure, “and keep up your 
spirits by telling you all that I can about our 
concerns. But Philip is to take me to ride this 
afternoon. I forbade him to come here before 
then, but I don't much think he can stay away. 
Don’t be vexed if you don’t see me again in some 
hours. Vic. and I are to settle about our trous¬ 
seaux. If you believe me, we have never been 
able yet to decide upon the wedding-dresses !” 

And she vanished, warbling delicious rou¬ 
lades from a duet she had engaged to sing that 
evening with her betrothed. She showed her¬ 
self up stairs again, when she was ready for 
her ride and the carriage at the door—very fair, 
very bright, and very happy. She was exqui¬ 
sitely dressed, and called on her sister to admire 
her toilet and envy her her escort. 

Sarah listened to the cheerful exchange of 
cautions and promises between her mother and 
Philip, at the door beneath her open window, 
and to the rolling wheels that bore them 
away. 

Mrs. Hunt received none of her friends that 
day, being busy “getting things to rights and 
for a like reason she absented herself from 
her child’s sick-room, content with sending up 
Jeannie, now and then, to inquire how she was 
getting on. In the abject loneliness that op¬ 
pressed her, when the first violence of passions 
had spent itself, Sarah would have been re¬ 
lieved in some measure by the society of this 
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pet sister, tlie sole object upon earth, besides 
her father, that had ever repaid her love with 
any thing like equal attachment. But the 
child shrank, like most others of her age, from 
the quiet, dark chamber of illness, and longed 
to follow her mother through the house, in her 
tour of observation and renovation. Sarah de¬ 
tected her restlessness and ill-concealed dislike 
of the confinement imposed upon her by com¬ 
pliance witli her humble petition. 

“ Please, Jeannie, stay a little while with 
your poor sister!” And her sensitive spirit 
turned upon itself, as a final stroke of torture, 
the conviction that here, also, love and care had 
been wasted. 

“Go, then!” she said, rather roughly, as 
Jeannie wavered. “And you need not come 
up again to-day. I know it is not pleasant for 
you to be here. Tell mother I want nothing 
but quiet.” 

“ I have had a splendid drive !” said Lucy, 
rustling her many flounces into the door at 
dusk. 

The figure upon the bed made no response by 
motion or word. 

“ I do believe she is asleep !” added the in¬ 
truder, lowering her voice. “ I suppose she is 
tired and needs to rest.” And she went out on 
tiptoe. 

Sarah was awake, a minute later, when her 
father came in to see her. She smiled at 
him, as she “hoped she was better,” and 
asked whether she might not get up on the 
morrow. Mr. Hunt thought not. Tlie doctor’s 
opinion was that perfect repose might ward off 
the worse features of the disease. She had 
better keep her bed for a couple of days yet, 
even should she feel well enough to be about. 
He sent up her dinner to her room with his 
own hands ; and when she learned this, she 
strove to do some feeble justice to the viands, 
but without success. 

Philip dined with the family that day by 
special appointment; and, shortly after his ar¬ 
rival, Lucy again presented herself in that 
small third-story bedroom. 

“ Choose ! which hand will you take ?” she 
cried, hiding both behind her. 

Sarah would make no selection; and, after 
a little more trifling, the elder sister brought 
into sight two elegant bouquets, and laid them 
beside the invalid. 

“This is Philip’s present—‘a fraternal re¬ 
membrance,’ he told me to say. Here is his 
card.Doesn’t he write a lovely hand? The 
other'^is from your admirer, Mr. Hammond. 
What a sly puss you were to make such a 


catch as he is, without dropping us a hint! 
He is rather too sober for my notions ; but he 
is getting rich fast, they say. He left those 
flowers at the door himself, and insisted upon 
seeing father for a moment, to know exactly 
how you were. Cannot you hurry up some¬ 
what, and let us have a double wedding ? I 
showed the bouquet to Philip, and told him of 
your conquest, and he was as much pleased at 
your prospects as I was. Did you ever see 
such magnificent roses ? He paid five dollars, 
at the lowest computation, for these flowers. 
I congratulate you upon these signs of libe¬ 
rality !” 

Sarah had heard only a portion of this Speech. 
Her eyes were ^flxed upon the card her sister 
had put into her hand: “Will Miss Sarah 
accept this trifling token of regard from one 
who is her stanch friend, and hopes, in time, 
to have a nearer claim upon her esteem ?” 

“ Very neatly turned, is it not ?” said Lucy, 
satisfiedly. She had read it on her way up 
stairs. “ What shall I say to him from you?” 

“ Thank him, and explain that I am not able 
to write a reply.” 

This meagre return of compliments assumed 
a tone both grateful and sisterly as Lucy re¬ 
hearsed it to the donor of the fragrant offering. 
The barest phrase of civility came gracefully 
and meaningly from her tongue. Serene in 
mind and countenance, she seated herself at 
the piano, and, as Philip took his stand at her 
side, he wondered if the world held another 
couple more entirely adapted each to the pe¬ 
culiar soul-needs of the other, more perfectly 
happy in the knowledge pf mutual affection. 
Like the generality of theorists, your student 
of human nature is prone to grievous error 
when he reduces his-flawless system to practice. 

In one respect, the two certainly harmonized 
well. Both loved music ; both sang finely, and 
their voices accorded without a jarring note. 

Mr. Hunt read the evening papers in Sarah’s 
room; turning and folding them with great 
circumspection, lest their rattling might annoy 
her, and detract from her enjoyment of the 
music. How could he guess the infatuation 
that caused her to listen greedily to sounds, 
under whose potent spell feeling was writhing 
and brain reeling ? In every pause between 
the songs there arose in her memory two lines 
of a poem read long ago, when or where she 
knew not:— 

“ Seek not to soothe that proud, forsaken heart 

With strains, whose sweetness maddens as th^ fall / ” 

The performers had just completed a duet, 
in which each voice supported and developed. 
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while blending with the other, when Lucj took 
up the prelude to a simpler lay; repeating it 
twice over with skilful variations, as if she were, 
meantime, carrying on a colloquy with her 
companion, that delayed the vocal part. This 
was ended by Philip’s raising alone the burden 
of the plaintive German air Sarah remembered 
so truly—“ The long, long, weary day.” 

As his voice, full and strong, with its inde¬ 
scribable and irresistible undercurrent of pathos 
—flowing out here into passionate melancholy— 
swelled and floated through the quiet house, 
Sarah sat upright. 

^‘Father! father!” she whispered, huskily, 
“ I cannot bear that I Shut the doors !—all of 
them ! or I shall go mad I” 

She was obeyed ; Mr. Hunt hurrying down 
to the parlors to silence the lovers with the 
representation that Sarah was too nervous to 
endure the excitement of music. For the re¬ 
mainder of the evening, a profound stillness 
pervaded the upper part of the mansion—a 
silence that, to Sarah, throbbed with the melody 
she had tried to hush; and, look where she 
might, she gazed into that rainy, ghastly night 
—the pale, comfortless watcher, the shadowy 
type of her deeper, more blighting sorrow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

For three days, Philip Benson lingered near 
his beautiful enslaver ; on the fourth, he carried 
a sad, yet trustful heart upon his Southern 
journey. Sarah had not seen him onc6 since 
the evening of his coming. Through Lucy, 
she received his adieux and wishes for her 
speedy recovery. On the next day but one 
she left her room, and appeared again in the 
family circle—now complete in all its parts. 

In that short season of bodily prostration, 
the work of years had been wrought upon her 
inner life. Outwardly, there was little altera¬ 
tion save that eflected by physical weakness ; 
but in her views of existence and character, of 
aflections and motives, the doubter had become 
the skeptic; the dreamer the misanthinpe. 
To the gentler and more womanly aspirations 
that had for a season supplanted the somewhat 
masculine tendencies of her mind and tastes 
had succeeded a stoicism, like the frozen calm 
of a winter’s day, uniform as relentless. This 
was the surface that locked and concealed the 
lower depths she had sworn should be forever 
covered. Others could and did live without 
hearts. She could thrive as well upon the hu.sks 
and Sodom apples of this world’s gocxils as did 


they; holding, as Life’s chief good, complete 
and final subjugation of all genuine emotion, 
which, at the best, was but the rough oi-e—fit 
for nothing until purged, refined, and polished 
in its glitter. She found no other creed that 
suited her present desperate mood so well as 
the most heartless code of the thorough world¬ 
ling—the devotee to show, and fashion, and 
wealth. 

Such was her mother, whose domestic virtues 
were extolled by all who knew her ; such, be¬ 
hind her mask of tender grace and amiability, 
the sister who had won, by these factitious 
attractions, the heart for which Sarah would 
have perilled life, sacrificed ease and inclina¬ 
tion, bowed her proud spirit to the estate of 
bond-servant to his every caprice, become the 
willing slave to his tyrannical behest. Yet 
Philip Benson was a professed judge of charac¬ 
ter ; a man of sense, education, and experience, 
and, knowing both girls as he did, he had made 
his choice; set the stamp of his approval upon 
the shining, rather than the solid metal. The 
world—as its young, would-be disciple believed 
she had at length learned—was made up of two 
classes: those who floated, and those who 
sank. To the latter she determined that she 
would not belong. 

These and kindred thoughts were rife in her 
mind and stirring up many a spring of gall 
within her bosom one morning as she lay back 
in an arm-chair in the sitting-room, listening 
with secret scorn to the prattle of the pair of be¬ 
trothed maidens—Lucy and her friend. Lucy’s 
engagement-ring teas a diamond, or, rather, a 
modest cluster of these precious stones, whose 
extreme beauty did not strike the casual eye 
with the startling effect of Victoria’s more' 
showy gage d'amour. This apparent difference 
in the value of the two was the source of many 
discussions, and considerable heart-burning, 
disguised, of course, and threatened in time to 
produce a decided coolness between the attached 
wearers of the articles under debate. 

On this particular day, Victoria, after some^ 
adroit skirmishing, brought out as a “ poser” 
the fact that, to lay the question to rest w’ithout 
more ado, she had, since their last interview, 
been to Tifiiiny’s, and had her ring valued. 
Lucy’s face was all a-glow as her soul-sister 
named the price of her treasure. She clapi)ed 
her hands joyously. 

“ Isn’t that the Joke of the season, mother ?” 
—as that personage entered. “Don’t you think 
that Vic. was as cunning as we were ? She 
carried h(?r ring to Tiffany’s yesterday, too. 
Wouldn’t it have been too funny if we bad met 
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there ? Mine came from there, they said, and 
it cost a cool fifty dollars more than yours did, 
dear !” 

Victoria flushed hotly; but further contro¬ 
versy being useless and dangerous to her, she 
acquiesced with assumed carelessness in Lucy’s 
proposal, that, since both were suited, the 
l ival brilliants should not be again referred to 
as a disputed matter. They accordingly turned 
to the safer and endless conferences upon the 
trousseaux, whose purchase must be com¬ 
menced immediately. 

Their incomplete lists were produced, com¬ 
pared, and lengthened—Mrs. Hunt suggesting 
and amending; Sarah surveying the busy group 
with the same intense disdain she had experi¬ 
enced throughout the conversation. 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you I Margaret Han ton 
called on me yesterday !” exclaimed Victoria. 

Did she come here, too ?” 

“ Yes ; but we were out. What did she say ?” 
queried Lucy, breathlessly. 

Why, the stupid creature never alluded to 
my engagement; and when I mentioned yours, 
pretended not to have heard of it before. I 
took care she should not go away as ignorant 
on the subject as she had come, and—I know 
it was wicked in me, but she deserved it—all 
the time I was praising your Goldfinch, and 
telling how handsome and liberal he was, I sat 
looking down at my new ring, slipping it up 
and down my finger, as if I were not thinking 
of it, but of the giver. She could not help 
seeing it, and, to save her life, she could not 
keep from changing countenance.” 

“ Good!” said Lucy. “ Do tell me how she 
is looking now?” 

“ Common enough ! She had on that ever¬ 
lasting lilac silk, with the embroidered flounces, 
although the style • is as old as the hills—and 
that black lace mantle, which, happening to be 
real, she never leaves ofi* until near Chi'istmas. 
But her hat ! black and corn-color ! Think of 
it! corn-color against her saiTrou skin ! When 
/ pretend to lead society, I hope to dress de¬ 
cently ! But I had my revenge for her super¬ 
cilious airs. Mr. Bond—George—called in the 
afternoon to take me to ride. I told you of 
the handsome span of fast horses he has been 
buying. Well! we concluded to try the Bloom- 
ingdale road, and just as we were sailing along, 
like the wind, whom should we overtake but 
my Lady Hanton, lounging in her lazy way ( she 
tliinks it aristocratic !) on the back seat of her 
father’s heavy, clumsy barouche—not a soul 
ill it but her mother and herself I Didn’t I 
bow graciously to her as we flew by ! and again. 


as we met them creeping along, when we were 
coming back ? I wouldn’t have missed the 
chance of mortifyingher for a thousand dollars. ” 

Lucy laughed, with no sign of disapprobation 
at the coarse, vindictive spirit displayed in this 
petty triumph of a small soul. 

“ How many evening-dresses have you put 
down on your paper, Vic. ?” 

“ Half-a-dozen only. I will get others as I 
need them. The styles in these change so 
often that I do not care to have too many at a 
time.” 

“ There you will have the advantage of me,” 
said Lucy, ingenuously. “It will not be so 
easy a matter to replenish my stock of wearable 
dresses. I wish I had asked Philip about the 
Savannah stores. I wonder if he knows any¬ 
thing about them ?” 

“ He ought to—being such a connoisseur in 
ladies’ dress. I declare I have been absolutely 
afraid of him since I heard him say that he 
considered a lady’s apparel a criterion of her 
character.” 

“He has exquisite taste !” said Lucy, with 
pardonable pride in her lover. “It is a posi¬ 
tive pleasure to dress for him. He sees and 
appreciates everything that I could wish to 
have him notice. He has often described to 
me what I wore, and how I looked and acted, 
the evening he fell in love. How little we can 
guess what is before us ! I did not care to go to 
the hop that night, for Mr. Finch was to wait 
on me, and he was so stupid, you know, after 
we discovered that it was a mistake about his 
being rich. I think I see him now, with his 
red face and short neck 1 0 dear I the fun we 

had over that poor man! I told you—didn’t I, 
Sarah—that we named him Bullfinch, because 
he looked so much like one ? When Phil, came 
we called him Goldfinch, and the two went by 
these names among us girls. The Bullfinch 
heard of it, and he was ridiculously angry ! 
So I put on a white tarletane, that one with 
the double jupe, you know, Vic., festooned 
with white moss rose-buds, and I had nothing 
but a tea-rose in my hair. I danced once with 
the Bullfinch—one of those solemn quadrilles 
that are only fit for grandmothers, and vowed 
to myself that I would not stand up again, 
except for a Polka or the Lancers. While I 
was sitting down by the window, saying ^ Yes’ 
and ‘No,’ when Bullfinch spoke, Mr. Newman 
introduced ‘Mr. Benson’ to ‘Miss Hunt,’ and 
the work was done I ’ ’ 

“No more waltzing, then!” was Victoria’s 
slyly malicious sequel. 

“ I did not care so much for that as I thought 
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I should !” replied easy-tempered Lucy. You 
caunot find a man who has not some drawback. 
Before I had a chance for another round, 
mother there managed to telegraph me that 
my fresh acquaintance was worth catching. 
Siie had gotten his whole story out of Mrs. 
Newman. He let me know, pretty soon, that 
he had some queer scruples about fancy dances, 
and I thought it best to humor him for one 
evening—or until I should ascertain whether 
he was really ^ taken’ or not. I have never 
repented iny self-denial, although I grant that 
it cost me a struggle to give up ‘ the German.’ ” 

“George lets me waltz to my heart’s content,” 
said Victoria. “ He is the very soul of indul¬ 
gence. As to laces—I have not a thing fit to 
wear. I must get everything new. I am glad 
of it ! I enjoy shopping for them. If I have a 
passion, it is for laces !” 

A sneer curled Sarah’s lip, and Victoria, 
happening to glance that way, could not mis-, 
take its application, whatever she might sur¬ 
mise as to its origin. 

“ I suppose you despise us as a couple of love¬ 
sick girls, Sarah ?” she said, with a simper de¬ 
signed to be sentimental,, whereas it was spite¬ 
ful instead. 

“I think love the least dangerous of your 
complaints,” was the rejoinder. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Just what I said I” 

“She means that people do not die of love 
in these days,” exclaimed Lucy, whose plea- 
sure-loving nature always shuddered at the idea 
of altercation in her presence; her sensations, 
during the occasional sparrings of her sister 
and her friend, bearing a strong resemblance to 
those of an innocent white rabbit into whose 
burrow a couple of belligerent hedgehogs have 
forced their way. 

“You will understand us better one day— 
when your turn comes,” said Victoria, with 
magnanimous condescension. “ I shall remind 
you then of your good opinion of us.” 

“ You may.” 

“ I would give anything to have yon engaged 
—just to see how you would behave. Would 
not you, Lucy?” 

“ Yes ; if she were likely to do as well as we 
are doing. Philip says that you have many 
fine qualities, Sarah. He quite admires you.” 

The complacent betrothed had none but the 
most amiable intentions in making this pat¬ 
ronizing speech; therefore, the angry blood 
that surged over her sister’s face at hearing it 
would have been to her but the blush of grati¬ 
fied vanity, had not the sparkle of her eye and 
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the contemptuous contortion of her mouth un¬ 
deceived her. 

“Indeed he did say sol” she hastened to 
repeat. “And he was in earnest I He said 
something else which I don’t mind telling, now 
that he belongs to me fast and sure. He said 
that he sat up until twelve o’clock one night 
after you had been out sailing, deliberating 
whether he should be smitten with you or not. 
There!” 

The color retreated as quickly as it had come. 
But for the consciousness of Victoria’s malicious 
scrutiny, Sarah could not have summoned 
strength to utter a word. 

“An equivocal compliment, I must say!” 
she retorted, sarcastically. ‘ ‘ Your gallant Geor¬ 
gian’s confessions must have been ample and 
minute, indeed, if they comprised such distant 
approaches to love affairs as the one you honor 
me by mentioning. I do not think that I have 
ever heard of another case where a gentleman 
considered it necessary to enumerate to liis 
Jianc^e, not merely the ladies he had loved, 
but those whom he had not!” She arose and 
left the room. 

Poor Lucy, rebuffed and overwhelmed, caught 
her astonished breath with a sigh. “ Can any¬ 
body tell me what I have done now to fret 
Sarah ? She is so cross since she was sick 1” 

“And before, too 1” mutely added Victoria’s 
shrug and lifted eyebrows. 

“We must bear with her, my dear!” said 
the prudent mother. “ Her nerves are affected, 
the doctor says.” 

Victoria made random pencillings upon the 
inaportant list—her thoughts in fast pursuit of a 
notion that had just struck her. She was 
neither witty nor intelligent; but she possessed 
some natural shrewdness and a great deal more 
acquired cunning. She detested Sarah Hunt, 
and the prospect of obtaining an engine that 
should humble her arrogant spirit was scarcely 
less tempting than her own chance of effecting 
an advantageous matrimonial settlement. 

While engaged in defining her suspicion to 
herself, and concerting measures for gathering; 
information with regard to it, Mrs. Hunt went 
out upon some household errand, and Lucy 
was obliged to descend to the parlor to see 
callers. 

“ Don’t go until I come back, Vic. It is the 
Dunhams, and they never stay long,” she said 
at quitting her associate. 

“Oh, I always make myself at home here, 
you know, my dear!” was the reply. 

Jeannie was sitting on a cushion near the 
chair Sarah had occupied, dressing her doll. 


/ 
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It won’t fit!” she cried, fretfully, snatching 
off a velvet basque she had been endeavoring 
to adjust to the lay-figure. 

‘‘ Bring it to me I I can fix it!” offered Vic¬ 
toria, winningly. ‘‘It is too tight just here, 
you see. I will rip open the seam and alter it. 
Who makes your dolly’s clothes ?” 

She was well aware that but one member of 
the family ever had leisure to bestow upon 
such follies; but it suited her plan for Jeannie 
to introduce her name. 

“Sister Sarah.” 

“This is a pretty basque. When did she 
make it ?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ 0, I thought perhaps she did it while you 
were in the country, and that the doll had fat¬ 
tened as much as you did there.” 

Jeannie laughed heartily. 

“You had a nice time there, I suppose?” 
pursued Victoria. 

“I guess we did !” Her eyes danced at the 
recollection. “ A splendid time ! I wish we 
lived at Aunt Sarah’s ! There isn’t room for 
me to move in this narrow house.” 

“ Mr. Benson was there a day or two, was he 
not ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—a great many days ! He took 
us all around the country in Uncle Nathan’s 
carriage. I love him very dearly I” 

“ Hid you ever go sailing with him ?” 

“Every evening, when it was clear, in a 
pretty row-boat. He used to take his guitar 
along, and sing for us. He sings beautifully ! 
Hid you ever hear him ?” 

“ 0 yes ! Hid your sister always go boating 
with you ?” 

The spy, with all her hardihood, lowered her 
voice, and felt her face warm as she put this 
leading question. 

“Yes, ma’am—always. Mr. Benson would 
not have gone without her, I guess.” 

“ Why do you guess so ?” 

The little girl smiled knowingly. “ Because 
-^you won’t tell, will you ?” 

“ Why, no I Of course I will not.” 

“Charley said it was a secret, and that I 
mustn’t say anything to sister or Mr. Benson 
about it, for they would be angry.” 

“Who is Charley?” 

“Hon’t you know? He is Aunt Sarah’s 
son. He is deaf and dumb ; but he showed me- 
how to spell on my fingers. He is a nice boy—” 

“ Yes ; but what was the secret ?” 

“ He said that Mr. Benson—Cousin Phil I 
call him when I am talking to him—was sis¬ 
ter’s beau; and he would take me off with 


him whence went to drive ot walk, because, 
you know, they might not like to have me 
hear what they were talking about. They used 
to talk, and talk, and talk! and sister had a 
great deal more to say, and looked prettier 
than she does at home. I will tell you some¬ 
thing else, if you won’t ever let anybody know 
it. I never told Aunt Sarah even, only Charley. 
Sister cried ever so long the night after Cousin 
Phil went away. She woke me up sobbing; 
but I made believe that I was asleep ; and in 
the morning her pillow was right wet. Charley 
said that all ladies that he had .read about in 
his books did so when their beaux left them.” 

“ See here, my little lady I” said the dissem¬ 
bler, with a startling change of tone. “You 
are altogether mistaken—you and Charley 
both I Mr. Benson is going to marry your sis¬ 
ter Lucy, and never was a beau of Sarah’s. Be 
very careful not to talk about Charley’s wicked 
.story to your father, or mother, or sisters, for 
they would be very much displeased, and 
maybe punish you for repeating sucli fibs. 
Little girls ought never to hear or know any¬ 
thing about courting or beaux—it’s naughty 1 
I won’t tell on you, if you will promise never 
to do so a^ain. I am shocked at you ! Now, 
take your dolly and go !” 

The frightened child encountered Lucy at 
the door. Miss West had calculated her time 
to a minute. Her eyes swimming in tears, her 
features convulsed with the effort to keep back 
sob and outcry, Jeannie started up to her attic 
play-room. Sarah’s door was ajar, and engaged 
as she was with thoughts of her own troubles 
and insults, she could not but remark the ex¬ 
pression of her darling’s face, in the momentary 
glimpse she had as it passed. 

“ Jeannie ! come back !” she called. 

The child hesitated, half way up the next 
flight. Sarah repeated tlie summons, and see¬ 
ing that it was not obeyed, went up and took 
the rebel by the hand. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” 

A reddening and distortion of visage, and no 
reply. Her sister led her back to her cham¬ 
ber, shut the door, and put her arms around 
her. 

“ Tell me what ails you, dear !” 

Jeannie fell upon her comforter’s neck—the 
repressed torrent breaking through all re¬ 
straint. “Oh, sister, I can’t lielp crying I Miss 
Vic. West has been scolding me !” 

“Scolding you I She I I will go down and 
speak to her this instant I How dared she ?” 

“ No, no ! please don’t! She told me not to 
say anything to you about it!” 
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“The contemptible coward 1” said Sarah, 
between her teeth. “ How came you to have 
anything to do with her 

“ Mother and sister Lucy went down stairs, 
and she said she would alter my doll’s basque, 
and—and—and”—a fresh burst of lamentation. 

“ There, that will do, pet I I see that she 
only made it worse 1” soothed Sarah, believing 
that, in the unfinished state of dolly’s ward¬ 
robe, she had discovered the root of the trouble. 
“Never mind, dear I I will set all that to 
rights, directly. Now wipe your eyes, and let 
me tell you something. This afternoon, father 
is to take me to ride, and you shall go, too. 
As for Miss Victoria, we will let her pass, and 
keep out of het way hereafter.” 

Secretly, she was very angry—far more so 
tlian she was willing to have the child suspect. 
As the patient fingers repaired the effects of 
the original bad fit and Miss West’s meddling, 
Jeannie stood by, thankful and interested, yet 
ashamed to look her wronged sister in the 
eyes. Not that she had the remotest concep¬ 
tion of the mischief that might grow out of her 
imprudent disclosures ; but she had broken 
faith with Charley, been accused of tattling 
and indelicacy, and warned too stringently 
against repeating the offence to suffer her to 
relieve her conscience by a full confession to 
the being she most loved and honored. 

At four o’clock Sarah and her charge were 
ready, according to Mr. Hunt’s appointment. 
The carriage was likewise punctual; but from 
it stepped, not the parent of the expectant girls, 
but a younger and taller man—in short, Mr. 
Hunt’s particular favorite—Lewis Hammon^. 
Jeannie, who had stationed herself at an upper 
window to watch for her father’s appearance, 
was still exclaiming over this disappointment, 
and wondering why “Mr. Hammond must call 
just now to keep |j^ster at home,” when the 
footman brought up a note to Sarah. 

It was from Mr. Hunt, explaining the cause 
of his unlooked-for detention at the Bank, and 
statinrg that Mr. Hammond, whom he had met 
earlier in the day and acqiiaihted with his de¬ 
sign of giving his daughter this ride, happened 
to drop in, and seeing him engaged with busi¬ 
ness, had asked leave to officiate as his substi¬ 
tute in the proposed airing. He urged Sarah 
to take Jeannie along, and not hesitate to 
accept Mr. Hammond’s polite attendance, add¬ 
ing in phrase brief, but sincere, how lightly he 
should esteem his hour of extra labor, if he 
knew that she was not a sufferer by it. 

Sarah passed the note to her mother, and 
drew her shawl about her shoulders. 


“Of course you’ll go I” said Mrs. Hunt, 
radiant with gratification. “It is perfectly 
proper, and Mr. Hammond is very kind, I am 
sure.” 

She was hurrying towards the door to convey 
in person her thanks for his gallantry, when 
Sarah spoke firmly and very coolly: 

“ I will say whatever is necessary to Mr. 
Hammond, if you please, mother. I shall go 
because father wishes it, and for no other reason. 
Come, Jeannie I” 

“Won’t she be in your way?” asked Mrs. 
Hunt, awed, but not extinguished. 

“No, madam.” 

Sarah suffered Mr. Hammond to place her in 
the carriage and himself opposite to her; and 
keeping before her mind carefully the fact 
that he was her father’s friend—perhaps the 
saviour of his life—she unbent, as much as she 
could, from her distant, ungracious bearing, to 
sustain her part of the conversation. She 
must have been purblind not to see through 
her mother’s wishes, and manoeuvres for their 
accomplishment; but to these views she was 
persuaded, that Mr. Hammond was no party. 
She saw in him a sedate, rather reserved gen¬ 
tleman of thirty-two or three, who had passed 
the heyday of youthful loves and joys; sen¬ 
sible and cultivated to an uncommon degree 
for a man of business—for such he emphati¬ 
cally was. 

A poor boy in the beginning, he had fortu¬ 
nately attracted the regard of a thriving New 
York merchant, and retained that favor through 
the years that had elevated him from the lowest 
clerkship to a partnership in the now opulent 
firm. For probity and punctuality no man in 
the city had a higher reputation ; but his vir¬ 
tues were of that quiet nature which, while 
they inevitably retain regard once won, are 
slow to gain admiration. To matfimonial specu¬ 
lators, as in financial circles, he was known as 
a “ safe chance,” and many a prudent mamma 
on his list of acquaintances would have rejoiced 
had he selected her daughter as mistress of his 
heart and fortune. Whether he was aware of 
this or not could not have been determined by 
his modest, but dignified deportment. He did 
not avoid company; went whither he was in¬ 
vited, and when there, comported himself like 
a conscientious member of society, talking, 
dancing, or listening, with as due regard to 
law and order as he manifested in his daily 
business life. Fast girls called him “awfully 
matter-of-fact,” and “terribly sensible;” fast 
youths of the other sex put him down among 
the “old fogies,” and wondered what he did 
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with his money. “ Could it he possible that 
he saved it!’’ He was intimate nowhere ex¬ 
cept in the household of his whilom employer 
and present partner, whose daughters were all 
married and settled in houses of their own. 
If he had ever cared to look twice at the same 
lady, the watchful world bad not yet laid hold of 
tliis marvellous departure from his fixed habits. 

His intercourse with Mr. Hunt’s family was, 
as we know, purely accidental in its commence¬ 
ment, and in its earlier stages might have been 
induced by humanity or friendship for the sick 
father. In Sarah’s brain there had never arisen 
a suspicion of any ulterior motive in the pointed 
attentions directed of late to herself. Before 
Lucy’s return, the care of her invalid parent 
and her day-dreams had engrossed heart and 
tliought to an extent that precluded much in¬ 
quiry into other themes. Since that memorable 
night, inward torture had abstracted her mind 
still more from outward impressions. 

This afternoon she talked calmly and indiffer¬ 
ently to Mr. Hammond,- without an idea that 
he made any greater effort to please her. To 
Jeannie she was tender beyond her usual 
showing, in remembrance of the wrong done 
the sensitive child in the forenoon. Mr. Ham¬ 
mond emulated her in kindness to the third 
member of their party; and in the course of 
their ride, raised himself unwittingly to the 
rank of rivalship with “Cousin PMlip,” her 
model gentleman. 

Mr. Hunt came out to assist his daughter to 
alight, upon their return. There was a hearti¬ 
ness in his acknowledgment of his deputy’s 
politeness, and invitation to enter the house 
and pass the evening with them, which Sarah 
had seldom heard him employ towards any 
visitor. Mr. Hammond may have remarked it 
likewise, for his declinature was evidently 
against his inclination, and coupled with a 
promise 'to call at an early day. His visits 
were not altogether so agreeable as formerly, 
for he was received in the spacious parlors on 
a footing with other callers, and in the presence 
of several members of the family ; still he came 
repeatedly, with pretext and without, until his 
sentiments and design were a secret to no one 
except their object. 

Wmpped in the sad thoughts that isolated 
her from the rest of the world, even while she 
made a part of its show, Sarah omitted to mark 
many things that should have been significant 
signs of under-currents, and tokens of import¬ 
ant issues to her and those about her. Lucy 
had ceased to harp perpetually upon her lover’s 
perfections and idolatrous flattery to herself, 


and while the wedding arrangements went vig¬ 
orously forward, the disengaged sister was 
really annoyed by references to her taste and 
demands for her sympathy. There had never 
existed much congeniality between the two, 
and their common ground was now exceedingly 
narrow. Lucy was gentle and pleasant, peace¬ 
fully egotistic as ever, and Sarah understood 
her too well to expect active affection or dis¬ 
interestedness. The only part of her behavior 
to herself to which she took mental exception 
was a certain pitying forbearance, a compas¬ 
sionate leniency with respect to her faults and 
foibles, that had grown upon her of late. 
Once or twice the younger sister had become so 
restive under this gratuitous charity as to 
reply sharply to the whey-like speeches of the 
mild elder, and, without any appearance of 
wounded feeling, yet with not a word of apol¬ 
ogy or reason for so doing, Lucy had left the 
apartment, and never hinted at the circum¬ 
stance afterwards. 

Lucy was certainly the soul, the very cream 
of amiability. It was unaccountable to her 
admirers—and they included most of her asso¬ 
ciates—that Lewis Hammond, with his peculiar 
habits and tastes, should prefer that severe- 
looking, strong-minded Sarah. But be it re¬ 
membered that ho had learned this love under 
far different influences ; in circumstances wholly 
unlike those in which he now beheld its object. 
His respect for unobtrusive intent and feeling; 
his longing for a home which should be the 
abode of sacred domestic virtues; and the sweet 
peace that had fled from the habitations fre¬ 
quented only by the frivolous, heartless, and 
vain—these found in the sick-room of the 
father, and the affectionate fidelity of the 
daughter, something so like the embodiment 
of his fancy of earthly happiness, that he ac¬ 
cepted as a benignant fate* the accident which 
had admitted him to the arcana of their private 
life. Sarah’s temporary illness had taught him 
the meaning of his dreams, by seeming to point 
the chances of their fulfilment, and from that 
hour he strove patiently and sedulously, as it 
was his habit to seek all great ends, for the 
acquisition of the heart whose deptli he, per¬ 
haps, of all who knew her, best understood. 

The most impatient person of those directly 
or indirectly concerned in the progress of this 
wooing was Mrs. Hunt. Her husband, with 
unwonted firmness, had forbidden that any one 
of the household should speak a word in rail¬ 
lery or otherwise to Sarah touching Mr. Ham- , 
mond’s intentions. “ However earnestly I 
may desire his success”--he said to his wife— 
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“and there is no man living whom I would 
rather call ‘ son’—I would not influence her by 
the weight of a single syllable. Hers is the 
happiness or the misery of a life with her hus¬ 
band—whomsoever she may choose, and hers 
shall be the entire choice. If she can love and 
marry Lewis Hammond, I shall be gratified ; if 
not, she shall never guess at my disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

“La, Mr. H. ! you are as foolish and senti¬ 
mental as the girl herself I For my part, I 
aint such a saint, and I do say that if Sarah 
Hunt allows such a catch as this to slip 
through her fingers, she shall hear a piece of 
my mind !” 

“I insist,” said Mr. Hunt, with immovable 
resolution, “that Sarah shall be allowed to fol¬ 
low the guidance of her own will in this mat¬ 
ter. It is not often that I interfere with your 
plans; but in this one instance I must be 
obeyed!” With which astounding declara¬ 
tion of equal rights, if not of sovereignty, he 
left his consort to her reflections. 

Ignorant of the delicate watchfulness main¬ 
tained over her by this best of friends, Sarah 
walked on her beclouded way—without hope, 
without one anticipation of any future dissim¬ 
ilar to her present, until awakened with a 
shock by a formal declaration of love from 
Lewis Hammond. 

(To be continued.) 

The Simple Secret.— Twenty clerks- in a 
store ; twenty hands in a printing office ; twenty 
apprentices in a ship-yard ; twenty young men 
in a village—all want to get on in the world, 
and expect to do so. One of the clerks will be¬ 
come a partner, and make a fortune; one of 
the compositors will own a newspaper and be¬ 
come an influential citizen ; one of the appren¬ 
tices will become a master builder; one of the 
young villagers will get a handsome farm, and 
live like a patriarch—but which one is the 
lucky individual ? Lucky! there is no luck 
about it. The thing is almost as certain as the 
rule of three. The young fellow who will dis¬ 
tance his competitors is he who masters his 
business, who preserves his integrity, who lives 
cleanly and purely, who devotes his leisure to 
the acquisition of knowledge, who never gets 
into debt, who gains friends by deserving them, 
and who saves his spare money. There are 
some ways to shorter than this old dusty 

highway, but the staunch men of the communi¬ 
ty, the men who achieve something really worth 
having, gobij^ fortune, good name, and serene 
old age, all go in this road. 
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THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Fourth. — April. 

The month of violets has come! 

Its wealth of smiles and tears ; 

It showers over every home, 

And over those whose footsteps roam 
In far or foreign spheres. 

The coy wind, yet so bleak and chill, 

From Winter’s hidden cave. 

Comes whistling o’er the rippling rill 
To woo the lilacs on the hill, 

The lilies by the wave. 

Its white arms on the amber air 
Are bared toward the south ; 

The! daffodils and daisies share 
Their glories in her flaxen hair, 

And roses tint her mouth! 

0 month of sunshine and of showers. 

Of pleasant thoughts and things, 

Of honeysuckle wreathed bowers, 

Of trailing vines, of blooming flowers. 

Of tinted blossomings! 

I mind an April wh4n my heart 
Than now, was lighter far; 

Before Death’s sorrow-venomed dart 
Touched one whose years of mine were part, 
Whose love was my life’s star! 

But now! alas, for April days, 

A lengthened shadow lies 
For me, across its pleasant ways; 

And ever, where my footstep strays, 

It meets my saddened eyes. 


TIME. 

BY E-. 

A woxDERPtJL stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realm of years, 

With a faultless rhyme and a musical chime, 

And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 

And blends with the ocean of tears. 

There ’s a musical isle in the river Time, 

Where the softest airs are playing ; 

There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 

And a song as sweet as a vespjjr chime, 

And the loves with the roses are straying. 

There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant prayer; 

There’s a lute unswept and a harp without string.s, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings. 

And the garments Love used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved on the fairy shore, 
When the mirage is lifted in air ; 

And-we sometimes hoar through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in days gone before, 

When the wind down the river is fair. 

Oh, remembered for aye be the blessed isle, 

All the days of life till night; 

When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 

May the island of souls be in sight. 










PETRAE VON BOCK. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


*Tis very hard, and so it is, 

To live in such a row. 

And witness this, that every miss, 

• Blit me, has got a beau. 

For Love goes calling up and down, 

But here he seems to shun ; 

Ho hardly seems to know there is 
A place like number one.— Thomas Hood. 


Kind reader, are you crooked ? Do you 
have round shoulders ? Did your mother ever 
tell you that you looked like a rainbow minus 
its brilliancy ? or did you ever hear your aunts 
discussing the propriety of youradoptingbraces ? 
Were your Sabbath cogitations ever interrupted 
by seeing some friend motioning for you to 
sit up ?” or by catching the whispered query 
of some incautious stranger in the pew behind 
you, “ Who is that girl bent up over her pray¬ 
er-book ?” Did some mischievous cousin, or 
brother, or nephew ever draw comparisons be¬ 
tween you and your enfeebled grandmother in 
the chimney corner, or some deformed beggar 
in the streets ? If not—if you have never suf¬ 
fered all these things—cast aside this paper; 
you can never sympathize with me, the miser¬ 
able authoress, the unfortunate Petrae Von 
Dock ! For I, alas I am not only crooked, but 
I am also near-sighted ; so near-sighted, indeed, 
that, like the “heathen in my blindness,” I 
go bowing down to wood and stone ; not mis¬ 
taking these substances for deities, but acquaint¬ 
ances. During the last few years, so much has 
this defect in my sight increased, that at little 
distance I am now unable to distinguish my 
most intimate friends from inanimate objects ; 
and the mistakes which I am constantly mak¬ 
ing are as ludicrous to others as they are mor¬ 
tifying to myself. When I inform you that, in 
addition to these personal disadvantages, I 
have no fortune; that my invalid father is 
obliged to exercise the strictest economy to 
make “the ends” of his slender income meet, 
you will naturally suppose that I possess but 
fnw attractions, and that T rank among the 
wall-flowers, and not the belles of society. 

My father, who I just said was an invalid, is, 
in my opinion, although perhaps a little inferior 
to the apostles and martyrs, at least the best 


man now extant; so excellent, indeed, that I 
never think of comparing him with his cotem¬ 
poraries, but only with good, old Bible charac¬ 
ters like Abraham, who stood in the door of 
his tent and talked with the angels. 
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As for my other parent, of whom her unwor¬ 
thy child quite disproves the assertion, “ Like 
mother like daughter,” “She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue is the 
law of kindness “ She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness ;” “She stretcheth out her hands 
to the poor, yea, she reacheth forth her hands 
to the needy ;” in fact, the incarnation of all 
the moral and Christian virtues; goes regu¬ 
larly to church in the black bombazine dress 
and gray shawl which constitute her Sabbath- 
day costume. All the principles of domestic 
thrift, and yet generous hospitality, are untir¬ 
ingly exemplified in her week-day conduct. 

Out of the circle of our own family, we have 
few acquaintances, fewer callers. There are, 
it is true, my father’s friends: the gray-haired 
minister and the white-haired deacon. There 
.are the friends of my mother, also: the village 
spinster, Aunt Palmida, who calls weekly, with 
a “ great burden on her mind,” to know what 
can be done for the village blacksmith with the 
broken leg, or the shoemaker’s baby with the 
whooping-cough. There is the little Mrs. Smith, 
who always blushes when you speak to her, 
and the notable housewife, Mrs. Johnstone, 
who invariably comes either to obtain or to give 
receipts. I also have two friends—the rich, 
smart, red-haired daughter of the village mer¬ 
chant; the pretty, sentimental, portionless, 
orphan niece of the village physician, in the 
white cottage, with green blinds. 

From the sterner sex I have never received 
any other than the most trivial attention. 
From this I would not have you infer that I am 
wholly indiflerent to their neglect. Indeed, of 
old, I felt it keenly. How could I but do so ? 
I, who had sat amid the shadows on the attic 
stairs reading a paper-covered edition of Scott, 
should not I wish (alas ! I forgot my shoulders, 
which would grow out, and my near-sighted 
eyes) to be crowned by some knightly Ivanhoe 
as his queen of Love and Beauty ? I, who had 
read with interest the “ thrilling tales” in the 
“Ladies’ Wreath,” a magazine which my 
mother took in her earlier years ; I, who had 
“ devoured” all the latter-day novels that I had 
been able to procure: I who had sighed over 
that lachrymose story, “Quashy,” and wept 
with its weeping heroine, should not 1 wish for 
some Carleton to lead me also to a bower of 
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roses / I who had seen, and I assure you it 
was a sight more affecting than all, the rich, 
smart, red-haired daughter of the village mer¬ 
chant riding out with the handsomest clerk in 
her father’s store; I who had witnessed the 
lawyer’s student pulling, weekly, the door-bell 
of the little cottage with green blinds, where 
the sentimental niece of the doctor resided; 
how could I, with a temperament unusually 
active, with sensibilities unusually keen, con¬ 
sent to be alone unsought for, alone neglected ? 

Some winters ago—no matter how many nor 
how few, but in my sixteenth year—I deter¬ 
mined to win myself, at any cost, an admirer; 
and having heard incidentally that a student 
from a neighboring college was to open a pri¬ 
vate school in the neighborliood, I selected him 
as the unfortunate individual who should fill 
the position of devotee to myself. 

“ A young gentlem{iu is coming to instruct a 
private school during the winter, ” said I to my 
mother. 

“A young gentleman ?” repeated my mother, 
indifferently. 

A student from college,” I continued. 

'‘Some Freshman who can find no better 
situation, I presume,’’added she. 

Some Freshman, ’ ’ thought I j “ some Fresh¬ 
man ; and, if a Freshman, probably young— 

* and if young, sentimental—and if sentimental, 
fond of poetry—and if fond of poetry, he will of 
coiiise repeat it and, if he repeats it, where are 
there ten verses that have not something about 
love in them ? and if we talk about love, who 
knows but that he may feel the tender passion, 
and become my admirer ?’ ’ And here I thought 
of my shoulders, which would grow out, and of 
my near-sighted eyes. “And yet,” I reasoned, 
“did not the ancients represent the God of Love 
as blind? and is it not worse to be blind than 
to be near-sighted?” 

J3ut how should I form his acquaintance? 
Ihis was a question, which, with girlish anx¬ 
iety, I deliberated for a number of days ; during 
which time I was gratified to learn that the 
subject of my thoughts had arrived, and his 
school commenced. Never before had I given 
a thought to the village pedagogues. Never 
before had I evinced so much zeal in the cause 
of education. Twice had I seen him pass ; but 
once he was obscured by the shadows of eve- 
ning; and once my eye-glass was unfortu¬ 
nately missing. In vain I made an errand to 
his boarding place; in vain I attended the 
singing-school, and haunted the weekly ly- 
ceum. Ihe object of my persevering regard 


left my curiosity ungratified, and my eye un¬ 
satisfied with seeing. 

For once, however. Fortune favored me. For 
it happened that my father, who, though an 
invalid, was wont, occasionally, to stroll out to 
visit his more intimate friends, met the young 
student at the house of the gray-haired Deacon 
in whose family he boarded, made his acquaint¬ 
ance, and invited him to call. 

“ And invited him to call I” Well begun is 
half done; and of course I was highly delighted. 
An enchanting vision of friendship, love, and 
matrimony rose before my dazzled though near¬ 
sighted eyes. “Pink, and pink it shall be, 
my bridal bonnet!” thought I. “And when 
I shall wear it, the merchant’s daughter and 
the doctor’s niece will behold my triumph, and 
bite their fingers with envy and vexation.” 

Three successive evenings (for, knowing that 
school sessions confined him during the day, I 
supposed that he would call only in the eve- 
ning) I arranged and rearranged the simple 
furniture in the parlor, and brought in my full 
blooming monthly rose (the only one of my 
house-plants which had deigned to favor me with 
a blossom) to decorate the light stand in the cor¬ 
ner. On the fourth night, I might have yielded 
to despair, had not my mother kindly suggested 
that it was a more probable time for the visit 
than any of the previous ones. So, again, I went 
through the same preparations as before, and, 
as a finishing touch, brought from the chamber 
where it was usually kept, a small ornamental 
chair of remarkably elaborate and beautiful 
workmanship, the gift of a friend to my mother; 
a chair, indeed, of so unique a pattern as to be 
quite worthy the attention of a virtuoso. But 
the weight of the tall, gothic back scarcely 
corresponded with the light seat and slender 
framework which supported it, and rendered 
it so liable to be overturned by any sudden 
movement of the occupant, that my mother 
had prudently caused it to be placed where it 
might stand for ornament alone. 

^^You had better not bring that chair into 
the parlor, Petrae,” said my mother.' 

“But,” said I, for, being an only child, I 
considered it my ;^’ivilege to argue with my 
parents in relation to any subject, “it is so 
pretty, and it gives the room such ‘ an air. ’ ” 
“And suppose your visitor should sit in it, 
and be overturned.” 

“Oh, I will prevent any such misfortune,” 
said I, “ for he will take the large chair, and I 
will sit in this myself, and I shall be too quiet 
and observant to suffer any such accident.” 

And so the chair was allowed to remain, and 
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I arrayed myself in my new brown merino. 
My new brown merino, with its snug fitting 
basque trimmed with black velvet, and I added 
to my toilet my best collar, which, as the nee¬ 
dlework was fine, and the lace around it deli¬ 
cate, my mother had forbidden my wearing 
except upon special occasions. 

“ Does not my dress fit prettily?” said I to 
my mother. 

“ Yes,” she replied , ‘‘but it is very trying 
to the figure.” And then she sighed; and I 
sighed too, for I knew she was thinking of my 
shoulders, which would grow out; and I might 
have sighed again, and continued to sigh, had 
I not through my eye-glass seen, just then, the 
gate at the extreme of the long front yard open, 
and a figure enter, tall and manly, with a face 
which physiognomists would call sensible, a 
very difierent person from the sentimental 
youth that I had pictured to myself. 

“And yet,” thought I, “is it not better? 
“ Is he not more likely to become my admirer 
if he be sensible, than if he were sentimental ? 
Would not a sensible person look more at my 
soul than at my shoulders, which will grow 
out, and at my near-sighted eyes ? Would not 
a sensible person instantly perceive that I have 
more general information than the rich, smart, 
red-haired daughter of the village merchant? 
more practical good judgment than the doctor’s 
sentimental niece ?” 

“It is well that he is sensible,” thought I, 
as I heard the clear ring of the front door bell. 
“ It is well that he is sensible,” thought I, as, 
after being introduced by my father (and his 
name was Mr. Adams), I took my seat in the 
little ornamental tipping-over chair, and re¬ 
marked, with a smile (and my mouth is con¬ 
sidered my redeeming feature), “You will find 
this a very quiet little village, Mr. Adams.” 

“I judge so,” said he; “but my impres¬ 
sions are quite favorable, although they are 
perhaps derived less from the village than my 
boarding place.” 

“You will find much to admire in Deacon 
Johnstone,” said my father, ever ready to speak 
a good word for his gray-haired friend. He is 
entertaining, as well as khid and judicious : 
his memory is remarkable, and his fund of 
anecdote is almost inexhaustible.” 

“He is no less noticeable physically than 
mentally,” responded Mr. Adams; “his sight 
seems unimpaired; he reads the newspaper 
without glasses, and, indeed, seems free from 
all the infirmities of ag« ; his fgure is erect as 
that of an Indian.” 

“ x4s that of an Indian.” He could not have 


made a more painful remark. Even then I felt 
my cherished hopes perceptibly waning ; but I 
was enabled still to wear the same beaming 
smile as before, while I made a quiet though 
resolute efibrt to force back my shoulders into 
the position which physiologists call healthful. 

“Your walk from your boarding place to 
the school-room is very pleasant,” said my 
mother, my dear kind mother, to change the 
subject. 

“And it is doubly so in summer, when the 
shade trees are in foliage,” said I, glad to have 
an opportunity of speaking; “there are some 
majestic elms overhanging the street.” 

“And those specimens of poplar are quite 
uncommon,” he replied ; “ a stinted Lombardy 
poplar is inelegant enough, but those trees are 
like six giant sentinels ; so tall and self-reliant 
that I quite admire them.” 

And here, alas, too soon! my feelings re¬ 
ceived their second shock, for I had always 
possessed a deep-seated aversion to those trees ; 
although I must confess to you, suh rosa, that 
it was owing to my mother’s having so often 
and vainly wished that I might be “as straight 
as a Lombardy poplar.” 

But the subject of trees, however disagree¬ 
ably introduced, is always a fertile one; and 
trees suggested plants, and plants suggested 
flowers, and flowers suggested imetry; and I 
talked with the ardor, if not with the wisdom 
of Solomon, from the “cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyssop on the wall;” and I proved, at 
least I thought I proved, that I possessed a 
great deal of general information, for I quoted 
many verses: some from Longfellow and Tenny¬ 
son, and others from the old “ Ladies’ Wreath” 
magazines. But alas ! while we spoke of the 
willow, the graceful, bending willow, and while 
we grew classical and talked of dryads and 
hamadryads, I forgot myself, and allowed my 
figure to assume its naturally crooked position ; 
and while I forgot myself, my father, who oc¬ 
casionally asked questions abruptly, and who 
thought I was “ only sixteen,” inquired of our 
new acquaintance “if his school had opened 
pleasantly, and if he enjoyed his new duties as 
teacher?” 

“It is all very pleasant,” said Mr. Adams, 
“that is to say, my pupils are agreeable ; and 
the schoolroom offers but one objection of 
which I venture to complain, because it can be 
so easily obviated.!’ 

“ Indeed ?” said my mother, inquiringly. 

“ The desks are too low to correspond ^ith 
the seats, and the scholars naturally incline 
over their books in unhealthful as well as un- 
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graceful positions. I continually remind them 
of the fault, it is true, and yet it seems wrong 
to reprove what they can hardly avoid.” 

“You are quite right,” said my mother; 
“ the habit should be checked, not fostered ; it 
holds ground so resolutely when once it has 
gained it. I know of many persons so con¬ 
firmed in it that it is next to impossible for 
them to keep an upright position, if indeed 
they can attain it at all; and if one naturally 
inclines to stoop, it can scarcely be expected of 
them to conquer both obstacles.” And here 
she glanced at me, with that kind, excusatory 
look with which mothers are wont to regard 
their daughters’ failings. 

How could I be quiet ? How could I sit pas¬ 
sively, even in the tipping-over chair ? How 
could I remember its fragility ? I determined to 
be straight. I made a desperate resolution to 
sit erect; I threw back my shoulders with a 
convulsive effort, when suddenly I felt that 
chair, that delicate chair, going—going—I 
caught hold of the light stand that stood next 
me, and then—and then—to quote from the 
village Mrs. Partington, “The first thing I 
knew, I knew nothing at all.” 

“ Have not I proved that it. is impossible for 
some persons to keep erect?” said I, when, on 
recovering my senses, I opened my eyes, ex¬ 
pecting to astonish my visitor with my quick¬ 
ness of thought, my presence of mind. 

But alas I the young student had vanished. 
There, alone, was my good mother holding my 
throbbing liead, and my kind father standing 
over me with the bottle of camphor, and the 
little servant-girl (whom we had taken out 
of pity from her intemperate parents) looking 
on, and exclaiming in mingled accents of fear 
and sympathy, “Miss Petrae, is your skull 
broke? Miss Petrae, is your skull broke?” 
and then I learned for the first time that nearly 
half an houi: had elapsed si/ce my great misfor¬ 
tune ; for, as I had fallen, I had caught hold 
of the light-stand in the corner, bringing down 
the monthly rose with its china pot upon my 
head, and inflicting a wound in my forehead (a 
wound which, the consoling little servant girl 
kindly informed me, “would leave a scar as 
long as I lived”), and that, as the physician 
luid entered, the young student had bowed an 
adieu, and promised to call again when, if ever, 
stunned and insensible as I was, I should be 
recovered. And then I cried, for I pictured 
myself to myself as I should be when a few 
years older ; when my shoulders should have 
grown out a little more, and my eyes should 
have become more near-sighted, and when that 


great scar would give the aspect of a frown to 
my whole countenance. And I cried ; and my 
mother thought that my head ached, and 
bathed again my forehead with camphor, and 
called me “her own poor Petrae,” and then I 
cried anew, for I had expected that evening to be 
so very happy in winning to myself an admirer. 

An admirer that I have never won ; for the 
young student never remembered his promise 
to call; and when I returned from my visit— 
for, soon after this event, I went to spend a 
time with a widowed aunt, who resided in the 
sleepiest little house, in the sleepiest little 
street, in the sleepiest little town in New 
England—I came to meet the report that he 
had formed an engagement with the doctor’s 
sentimental niece. The doctor’s sentimental 
niece—who, for his sake, had trifled with and 
cast aside the heart of the lawyer’s student, 
who used to call so regularly at the little white 
cottage with green blinds. 

An admirer that I have never won; for, since 
that time, I have given up all hopes of ever find¬ 
ing one, and have devoted myself to the society 
of my good parents, and of my parents’ good 
friends—the white-haired minister and the gray¬ 
haired deacon, and the village spinster. Aunt 
Palmeda, who has taken me under her especial 
protection, and kindly informs me that she 
thinks I am yet destined to become a prominent 
member of society ; although my shoulders are 
yet growing out, and my eyes are becoming more 
and more near sighted; the village spinster, who 
persistently dwells upon the immense benefit 
she has derived from the use of blue glasses, 
and assures me “ I shall never regret it, if I put 
on spectacles.” So I have learned to be more 
contented; to patiently copy receipts for the 
notable cook Mrs. Johnstone, and instruct the 
younger children of the village merchant in the 
rudiments of mathematics. I have learned to 
be more contented ; but when, occasionally 
yielding to a childish impulse, I sit down amid 
the shadows on the garret stairs, and take out 
the paper covered edition of Waverley, the same 
dissatisfied feeling arises as of old, and I sigh 
(forgetting my shoulders, which will grow out, 
and my near-sighted eyes) to be the heroine of 
some practical romance. Sometimes a strange 
desire for sympathy comes over me, and I am 
conscious of the same wicked feeling expressed 
in the verse— 

“ I think I should ho happier, 

Feel calmer, if I knew 
Some other heart were sufifering 

' The same afflictions too.” 

And so my dear, crooked reader—for I am 
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sure it is only my crooked reader who has 
followed me to the close of my story—I turn to 
you, trusting, that while you feel a kindred 


sympathy for one whose shoulders will grow 
out, you will gently pass by the foibles of the 
unfortunate authoress, Petrae Von Bock. , 


LITTLE MISS 

BY MART W. 

“Saturday, the day before Christmas,” I 
wrote, “ I shall be with you, dear Hattie, ‘ Pro¬ 
vidence permitting,’ as little Miss Stoddard 
would say. I did hope for the escort of one of 
our Woodboro’ merchants going on to Boston 
that day; but I have just learned that he is 
not to go; so I have coaxed mamma into per¬ 
mitting me to take the journey alone, by assur¬ 
ing her that I hav’n’t the least fear of travelling 
as ‘ an unprotected woman that I shall change 
cars at the Palmerton Station for the Boston 
train before twilight sets in, and that your 
dear, good husband will meet me at the depot 
on my arrival. So, Hattie, I hope to sit at 
your own fireside at the end of another Satur¬ 
day night, and enjoy one of our good, old-time 
cliats we used to have in the days before you 
were so naughty as to go get married without 
consulting or asking permission of 

“ Your old and affectionate friend, 

“ Josephine.” 

I was going on a visit to Hattie Ellsworth, 
my dearest school-girl friend, who had settled 
in our pleasant New England metropolis—and 
whose letters since the event of her happy 
wifehood, somewhat less than a year previous, 
had so abounded with urgent solicitations to 
redeem my given promises of said visit after 
she was at housekeeping,” that—partly to 
make good my word, but mostly for the plea¬ 
sure which I was sure I should enjoy—I gladly 
accepted her latest note of invitation and wrote 
the date of my visit, busy, meantime, with 
numerous preparations. 

To this letter, by the next Wednesday even¬ 
ing’s mail, I received reply:— 

“ Dear Josey : What do you think ? ‘ Pro-‘ 

vidence permitting,’ you are not to come on 
alone to Boston next Saturday ; but are to have 
a travelling companion in the shape of little 
Miss Stoddard herself, the good old soul! The 
same mail that brought your last also brought 
me the plainest, neatest little letter, just like 
good old Stoddard, statmg ‘ that, if agreeable, 
she’d like to come and pass a fe^days with 
me, as she promised when she made my wed¬ 
ding clothes ; and, as she had heard that Miss 


STODDAED. 

J AXVRIX. 

Josephine Bowen was coming on, maybe she 
(Josephine) wouldn’t object to her for a travel¬ 
ling companion;’ so I told Harry, and he is 
delighted, for he took the greatest fancy to 
little Miss Stoddard, and has actually been 
picking out a husband for her in his good old 
Uncle Fielding (as if little Stoddard would 
ever marry !) ; and the same mail that takes 
you this will also carry a letter to the little 
woman, assuring her how happy her visit will 
make us. I am very sure it will make her 
happy, for she promised it to me so earnestly, 
that I see now how the thought of it pleased 
her, and I shall do everything I can to make 
her enjoy herself. So, dear Josey, sacrifice 
your horror of ‘ great box, little box, bandbox, 
and bundle,’ and .make up your mind to take 
along little Stoddard as a compagnon du voyage. 

I am dying to see you ; I talk about your visit 
half the time to Harry, not to mention some one 
else, whom I occasionally tell that ‘ you are to 
visit me some time this winter.’ Won’t he be 
surprised, and delighted, too, when he knows 
of your arrival, for I sha’n’t divulge the secret 
of its when till you meet here? But I have 
only a moment before the mail closes; so good- 
by till I see you Saturday next. 

“Hattie.” 

“ P. S. Wonder if little Stoddard will wear 
that chinchilla tippet and that de b^ge? Do 
coax her into getting something neat and gen¬ 
teel ! Grag it ’ll b^, of course ; for I should as 
soon expect to see a mouse change the color of 
its skin, as to see the little woman wear any¬ 
thing but her favorite quiet colors. But as it 
happens to be la mode just now, for once she 
will be in style. Hattie.” 

I refolded Hattie’s letter, and set at least five 
minutes in thought, and that was quite a long 
period for me, Josey Bowen. So I was to go 
to Boston, and with a travelling companion. 
Miss Charity Stoddard, spinster, nervous, and 
given to bundles and a chinchilla tippet. 

The prospects were not at first quite pleasing. 
Not that I had anything against little Miss 
Stoddard ; on the contrary, in common with 
everybody in Woodboro’, I liked, and had taken 
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into a little corner of my heart this lonely, quiet 
spinster waif, who belonged to nobody’s family, 
and who had a claim on nobody save what her 
own unobtrusive worth and simple, cheerful 
piety warranted. For little Stoddard (every¬ 
body called her ‘ ‘ little Miss Stoddard, ” or “ little 
Stoddard,” and we did not mean it as a mark 
of disrespect) was an orphan, and had been 
since her childhood ; I never thought how far 
back that lay, for, to me, she never seemed 
“ old,” as most people do who get crowsfeet in 
the corners of their eyes and silver threads in 
their hair; and she was without a relative 
in the wide world whom she knew of save a dis¬ 
tant connection on her mother’s side, a wealthy 
man living at the South, from whom came a 
little annuity of a hundred dollars, with which 
yearly sum, and what she earned at sewing 
and crocheting, and the little gifts of the people 
of Woodboro’, she got along nicely. 

Little Miss Stoddard had a place she called 
“home,” a little room she hired at Mrs. Wil¬ 
cox’s, a widow of genteel but reduced family; 
and a pleasant, cheerful room it was, too, and 
with an air of refinement in its modest carpet, 
chintz-covered furniture, stand of thriving 
plants, and table of books, that you might 
vainly seek in many a richly upholstered dwell¬ 
ing. But she had a nook also by more than one 
fireside in Woodboro’, and, whether busy with 
her needle assisting in the wardrobe of some 
young bride ex^^ectant, crocheting some dainty 
“ set” of sleeves, or helping in any of her quiet, 
useful ways, with an ever-ready, pleasant smiie 
and word, all had learned to value “little Stod¬ 
dard.” 

Hattie Anderson had been an especial favorite 
o-f the little spinster ; and, being something of 
a dressmaker. Miss Stoddard had helped in the 
bridal trousseau, excepting that portion fash¬ 
ioned under a city modiste. There never were 
daintier ruffles than Stoddard’s little pale fin¬ 
gers hemmed and gathered, never neater plain 
sewing, nor nicer prepared table or bed linen 
than she made for the future wife’s menage 
under the superintendence of Hattie’s bustling 
mother. And little Stoddard had been at the 
wedding, in the neatest of silver gray silks and 
the snowiest of collars, though both dress and 
embroideries were slightly old fashioned ; and 
had cried quietly when everybody else, Hattie’s 
school girl friends in particular, had given way 
to more open demonstrations when the young 
bride left us; and her last words to Hattie 
were a promise to visit her “next winter” in 
her city home. 

Yes, Stoddard was “good”—a “good old 


soul,” as Hattie had written, and as I sat and 
thought; but then she wore the quietest 
gowns, always cut after one pattern, and her 
crinoline was of the modestest dimensions, 
and her little chinchilla tippet was of the type 
of our grandmothers’. Altogether, though I 
like little Miss Stoddard, and was another of 
her favorites, she was not just the compagnon 
du voyage a young and fashion-loving young 
lady would have selected for a winter’s visit 
to a fashionable friend in the gay metropolis. 

But the pleasure imprinted on the little 
woman’s countenance, when, that evening, she 
entered my mother’s parlor to inform us that 
she had received a letter from Mrs. Ellsworth, 
and that she had concluded to visit her when I 
did, and asked in what train I intended to leave, 
so reconciled me that I was uncommonly gra¬ 
cious in my replies. “ It is such a pleasure to 
poor little Stoddard!” I said, by way of ex¬ 
cusing my unwonted urbanity, after she had 
gone. “ But, mamma, I do hope she won’t wear 
that old-fashioned dehige travelling-dress! I’ve 
a great mind to go out in the morning and 
make her a present of something pretty to ride 
in, gray, of course, it must be, though.” 

“ As you please, my dear,” replied mamma ; 
“ but you must remember that in a fashionable 
suit, our little friend would no longer be 
herself.” 

But, for all mamma’s speech, I -went out and 
bought a nice all wool delaine, of little Miss 
Stoddard’s favorite mouse-color; and she was 
delighted with the present, and on Saturday 
morning met us at tlie Woodboro’ depot, look¬ 
ing “ quite stylish for little Stoddard”—so said 
mamma, and several of my young friends who 
had come down to see me off. What with the 
new travelling-dress, and her plain gray shawl, 
and the neat bonnet she had made of black and 
white checker silk, my companion was a well- 
clad little figure. The chinchilla tippet worried 
me somewhat, in contrast with my own set of 
fashionable furs, and I was foolish enough to 
mention it to mamma ; but she silenced me 
with saying that the tippet had been part and 
parcel of little Miss Stoddard for so many win¬ 
ters, that she should surely think something 
was going to befall her if anything hindered 
her from wearing it. 

So I smiled at mamma’s answer, and kissed 
her and the girls, and then etitered the car, 
and was soon seated beside ray companion, and 
being borne by the snorting iron steed Bos- 
tonward. I shall not here record the pleasant 
thoughts "^hat flew on before, faster than the 
steam that bore us —avant couriers —to the city 
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where dwelt my dear friends; for probably 
Hattie’s letter, or one sentence of it, may 
have already enlightened you regarding them, 
and,given you to understand that a dearer 
friend than my school-girl one would be there 
to welcome me. Such a confession would be 
very foolish of me, some would say; at any 
rate, little Miss Stoddard was none the wiser 
for it. 

A faint exclamation from my travelling com¬ 
panion aroused me from the ;^ages of the mag¬ 
azine I held. I looked up to behold the small 
mountain composed of the ‘ ‘ great box, little 
box, bandbox, and bundle” whereof Hattie had 
written, and overtopping the car seat I had 
turned facing us, sliding down to the floor. 
Poor little Stoddard ! the journey to Boston 
was an event in her untravelled life ; and, like 
Martha of old, she was troubled about many 
things.” 

“There, Miss Stoddard, we’ll hang up this 
big carpet bag,” I exclaimed, “and the small 
one and the bundle, they won’t slide down 
again ; but ain’t you warm. Miss Stoddard ? 
1 ’d take olf my tippet, we ’re so near the stove ; 
there ! nowyou’re settled again nicely !” and 
while, at my suggestion, she had disposed the 
offending eyesore on the seat opposite, I settled 
to my magazine again. 

The day passed. I read till my eyes ached; 
I matronized little Stoddard and her baggage ; 
we dined nicely from the well-filled hand bag 
mamma had put up for us, with the addition of 
a cup of hot tea we procured at a way station ; 
and at twilight of the short December’s day the 
train drew up at Palmerton, where “passengers 
for Boston” were requested, in a stentorian 
voice, by the conductor to “change cars.” 

Adding one of little Miss Stoddards’ satchels 
to my own, and folding my shawl over my arm, 
we stepped from the car platform to the 
ground ; and were shortly on board the wait¬ 
ing train which, in about three hours more was 
to bring ns to the terminus of our journey. 
Scarcely had we got well on our way, when 
little Miss Stoddard grasped my arm and whis¬ 
pered in quiet distress: Oh, Josephine, my 
tippet /” 

“ It was left in the car !” said I, inly blam¬ 
ing myself for the loss, for at ray suggestion it 
had been removed. “ It is too bad !” 

“ No, dear, I took it over my arm when we 
got out; but I suppose I dropped it on the 
ground!” she answered. “I shall be sorry 
never to see it again, for it used to be my 
mother’s !” and the little woman’s quiet voice 
took a more subdued tone at that reference to 


kith and kin, the first I had ever heard her 
make. 

I could not say much by way of comfort, 
but I inly determined to purchase her a nice 
new fur, as soon as I got to. Boston, out of the 
ample allowance mamma had granted me ; and 
from that moment I felt an increased respect 
for little Miss Stoddard. It was not her loss 
she bewailed ; but the little old-fashioned tip¬ 
pet I had often so thoughtlessly ridiculed 
perhaps was the only souvenir of that quiet 
lonely little woman’s dead and gone mother. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we arrived 
in Boston. Hattie’s husband was at* the car 
door in search of us; and when we were set 
down at his house Hattie herself was there to 
receive us with the warmest of welcomes, and 
both myself and “dear, good Miss Stoddard” 
were half smothered in caresses. The home to 
which Henry Ellsworth had taken his young 
wife was what I had expected to find it, elegant, 
tasteful, and luxurious in every appliance ; and 
it was really refreshing to witness the quiet 
delight of my travelling companion at her kind 
reception. We knew it by the sparkle of her 
blue eyes,, and the flush of her usually palo 
cheeks; but she was quiet as ever, and only 
said in her low voice: 

“I told you, Harriet, that when you got 
nicely settled at housekeeping, I meant to come 
and visit you. Providence permitting; and now 
I am here.” 

“And we are very glad to see you, dear Miss 
Sloddard—my husband and myself, and I want 
you to enjoy every minute of your stay,” an¬ 
swered Hattie. It was easy to see that the 
newly added dignities of her position had not 
taken away the young wife’s girlish natural¬ 
ness and kindness of heart. 

After tea was over. Miss Stoddard asked to 
be shown to her room, for the long day’s ride 
had wearied her. I lingered with her a few 
minutes after Mrs. Ellsworth had gone down, 
to assist her in unpacking such articles as she 
would need on the morrow, for I knew the pious 
little woman never encroached on the Sabbath. 
Miss Stoddard was a spinster, as I have said, 
and she possessed such “ little ways” as are 
usually attributed to that sisterhood. So I sat 
a few minutes, and watched her lay out a va¬ 
riety of little brushes on the toilet, besides 
numerous tiny boxes of medicines and vials of 
“drops,” which she arrayed side by side with 
mathematical precision. Then she took out 
one or two pairs of little slippers, tlie same 
number of black silk aprons and handkerchiefs, 
and shook out a neat gray morning wrapper 
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which she laid evenly over a chair hj the head 
of the bed ; and, last of all, she drew forth a 
little red-covered Bible, which she laid on the 
table. I had seen the little Bible before, nights 
when she had slept at my mother’s; but I 
looked on it with increased reverence then, for 
I thought that, too, perhaps, had belonged to 
the lonely little woman’s dead mother, she 
laid it on the table so reverently. 

“ There, dear, I thank you for helping me,” 
she said, as she shut the lid of her trunk, and 
laid her white night-dress and little night-cap 
with its prim border of lace down on a chair. 
“You want to go down to Harriet now. Pro¬ 
vidence has been very good to her”—looking 
around the warm and sumptuously furnished 
chamber. “ She seemed glad to see me, and I 
am glad I came,” she added, quietly. “ Good¬ 
night, dear.” 

I had a long talk with Hattie before the 
drawing-room grate afterward; Mr. Ellsworth 
being good enough to go into his.library to read 
for an hour. After discussing various subjects 
—“Harry’s” praises; how delighted “some 
one” would be when he learned I was there ; 
“we might meet at church to-morrow, if his 
patients would permit him to go,” Hattie said, 
and items of news from “home”—we came 
upon the little woman sleeping quietly up¬ 
stairs. 

“ Little Stoddard looks just the same as ever, 
and yet there’s something I missed about her 
the moment she stepped in the door. What 
can it be, Josey ?” and she mused a moment. 

“Why, it’s the chinchilla tijopet I broke 
forth, laughingly. “She lost it on the way, 
when we changed cars at Palmerton. But 
I ’m real sorry, though, for the poor little 
woman said it had belonged to her mother.” 

“ So it is—the chinchilla /” exclaimed Hattie, 
catching hold of my hand and laughing, too. 
“Little Stoddard, without her tippet, is like an 
—an—an—angel without its wings.” And she 
laughed merrily at the grotesqueness of her 
comparison. 

“ It’s my fault. I caused her to take it off, 
‘because the car was warm,’ I urged; but in 
reality, Hattie, because I was tired to death of 
the sight of it. But I did wrong, though, and 
must replace it with a new one.” 

“ I have an idea !” said Hattie, clapping her 
hands. “We will join purses, and purchase 
her a nice set of furs for a New Y'ear’s gift— 
that’s a week from to-day. A capital idea ! 
don’t you think so, Josey ?” 

“ What is such a capital idea, Harriet ?” said 
Mr. Ellsworth in the doorway, smiling upon us. 
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“Oh, we’re talking about the good little 
woman up-stairs I Since you’ve taken upon 
you the responsibility of providing her a hus¬ 
band in good old Uncle Fielding, Josey and I 
are taking the liberty of adding to her ward¬ 
robe !” she mischievously answered. “You 
see, Josey, ” she added, “ this is one of Harry’s 
obstinate whims—that Uncle John Fielding, 
who has lived all his days a bachelor, and for 
whom manoeuvering mammas have manoeuv- 
ered in vain, is going to commit the irretriev¬ 
able act at this late hour. He’s out of the 
city now ; but on his return we shall invite 
him here to “ come, and see, and conquer little 
Stoddard.” 

“When ‘the conquering hero comes,’ with 
John Gilpin poet, ‘may I be there to see I’ ” I 
laughingly replied, as I rose to retire. 

Next day was Sabbath and Christmas ; and 
we attended morning service with Hattie and 
her husband in the Episcopal Church, for little 
Miss Stoddard never missed her church-going ; 
and though, I fear, less of the spiritual mingled 
with the motives that sent the remaining trio 
thither, yet, on that morning above all others, 
we felt that it was “good to be there.” 

The church was trimmed with holly and 
evergreens; the reading desks were wreathed 
with the freshness of the twining ivy; around 
the galleries and over the chancel were pas¬ 
sages from the Sacred Word, descriptive of the 
advent, in lettering of green; and the gteat 
organ pealed forth such a glorious tide of sym¬ 
phony when the choristers rendered the grand 
jubilate of the birth of the Prince of Peace that 
my soul was quite uplifted and outborne from 
the jDresence of the place. I forgot the elegant 
cadences of the minister’s voice ; I minded no 
more the greenery transplanted from the heart 
of the country pine forest; the sheen of rustling 
silks in that fashionable congregation; little 
Miss Stoddard’s gray bonnet and shawl in con¬ 
trast with Hattie’s velvet cloak and sables, or 
the fact that a pair of dark eyes somewhere in 
that crowded church might be bent upon me ; 
but my soul was borne away, away, on those 
waves of sound, till I stood on the plains of 
Judea with that grand choral harmony pene¬ 
trating all space, “Peace on earth, good-will 
to men!” 

When the service closed, and the rustling of 
silken garments in the aisles recalled me, I 
walked downward with the thronging crowd; 
but I was not thoroughly aroused till I felt the 
strong pressure of a hand clasping my own, 
and heard in a low, eager, tone, “This is a 
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pleasant surprise, Miss Bowen!” And then 
Hattie said archly : “ Oh, we meant to surprise 
you. Doctor Robertson ! But you are to come 
home and dine with us, unless you have left 
some patients to be dispatched immediately 1” 
And with a new feeling of happiness at my 
heart we passed out together. Once on the 
pav4^ I had no thought but for my companion ; 
and little Miss Stoddard walked with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth. I have a faint remembrance 
that her eyes had a bright sparkle and her 
cheeks a faint flush as we had stepped into the 
aisle together ; for such grand organ tones as 
had carried me out of myself had never been 
heard by the little quiet woman in the plain 
meeting-house in Woodboro’, where she had 
sat every Sunday for many, many years. 

“ Stoddard enjoyed her church service,” said 
Hattie, as she sat in the drawing-room, after 
the little woman had sought her chamber. 

“ Not a very dignified manner of styling your 
guest, my dear,” said her husband. 

“Oh, Harry, I’m sure nobody ever means 
disrespect in calling her so. But ‘ Miss Charity 
Stoddard,’ ‘Mrs. John Fielding’ that is to be, 
if that title sounds preferable !” was the laugh¬ 
ing rejoinder. 

“ ‘ Charity!’ not an unfitting name for the 
sober, pleasant-faced, little lady,” said Doctor 
Robertson; “for, with her spry step, quiet 
voice, and soothing air, she reminds me of those 
best of all nurses—the Sisters of Charity—I 
sometimes encounter in my professional rounds 
among the poor. But what is this I hear ? 
‘ Mrs. John Fielding that is to be ?’ Surely, 
Ellsworth, this little woman isn’t going to be 
your aunt; for that, I take it, will be her per¬ 
quisite if she adopts the name of that pleasant 
bachelor uncle of yours, whom I meet here 
occasionally.” 

Hattie laughed in glee as her husband re¬ 
plied soberly: “If my first efibrt at match¬ 
making does not fail, it will so come to pass. 
Doctor. This good uncle of mine, who has wasted 
his life in single blessedness, is to be exposed 
to the full battery of her quiet forces on his re¬ 
turn ; and, as a good listener is said to be the 
chief of a pair of conversationists, I don’t doubt 
but my most sanguine hopes will be fulfilled !” 
And, smoothing his countenance as the door 
opened quietly, and, with gentle step, little 
Miss Stoddard added herself to our number, he 
led the way down to the dining-room. 

Dinner over, Miss Stoddard went up to her 
room again. Harry Ellsworth smiled, and said 
something about “orthodoxy;” but I knew 
she was busy with the coiftents of the little 


red-covered Bible; and so I told them about 
her lonely life. It touched Mr. Ellsworth’s 
heart. “ Poor little woman ! ” he said. “All 
alone in the world ! No kith or kin ! Nobody 
to care for her ! that’s hard—to grow old with¬ 
out somebody to love us ?” and his arm was 
around Hattie’s waist, and the beloved young 
wife nestled closer to her husband. For my¬ 
self, I was so happy, sitting there in the shade 
of the flowing crimson curtains by the window, 
while the twilight fell about us—sitting there, 
with my hand clasped in his, who, I knew, 
wished to guide me safely through Life’s jour¬ 
ney, and plant the sweet blooming hedgerows 
of love along my way—I could well afford to 
drop a few crumbs of thought to the lonely 
little being sitting above stairs in the solitude 
that had grown a habit of her life. 

Solitude, did I say ? Nay; while I was 
drinking in the earthly love, was not little 
Miss Stoddard, whom I so pitied for her lonely 
state, quaffing from the well, hidden within 
the lids of her little Bible, a purer draught of 
Love, even the Heavenly and Divine ? 

Three weeks went by; weeks rich in enjoy¬ 
ment to me. With the avidity of a taste which 
had always craved, yet from a secluded life 
had been denied, the many intellectual enjoy¬ 
ments a great city affords, I had already seized 
much, and so deeply imprinted it on the tablets 
of memory that no future event could erase it. 
I had gratified the eye with the paintings and 
sculptures in the noble Athenaeum Gallery ; 
the ear, with the grand oratorios of the Creation 
and the Messiah, and the cultivated warblings 
of the artistic prima donna ; the intellect with 
the drama and the eloquent lecture ; while the 
heart was taking its own nutriment, for Doctor 
Robertson was now my declared lover, and, 
in the intervals of his professional duties, 
constantly at my side. From his great friend¬ 
ship with Hattie’s husband, he came to be re¬ 
garded by both in the light of a brotheT. Hat¬ 
tie began to talk, as we sat together, of the 
time when we should again live neighbors; 
Mr. Ellsworth never missed an opportunity to 
teaze me ; and little Miss Stoddard, when in¬ 
formed of my engagement, to which Doctor 
Robertson had obtained my mother’s consent 
by letter, said quietly : “Providence permit¬ 
ting, Josephine, I will help you considerable 
with your sewing, as I did Harriet with hers.” 

And little Miss Stoddard enjoyed these weeks 
of her visit, too, for Hattie had persuaded her 
from time to time to lengthen it. She en¬ 
joyed everything—the walks on the Common, 
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sparkling with its white carpet of crystallized 
snows, and out over the long Milldam, the 
slender clasp that links the peninsular Tri¬ 
mountain city with the mainland; through 
the beautiful flower-crowded greenhouses of 
the Public Grardeu ; the shifting kaleidoscope 
of gay attire on the fashionable promenade of 
Washington Street; the bright, beautiful dis¬ 
plays in the shop windows ; the warm and 
handsome set of furs which had been Hattie’s 
and my joint gift ou New Year’s ; the church 
services to which she was a devout listener; 
her Sabbath hours of quiet thought in her 
comfortable chamber, and the pleasant evening 
reunions in the drawing-room below, where, 
amid the merry hum of young voices, the 
music of the piano, and the dancing feet of 
Hattie’s guests, little Miss Stoddard would 
often gaze and enjoy from her corner, then, 
quietly as she had entered, would glide away. 

All this time Uncle Fielding had not returned 
to Boston, being detained in a distant city 
where he had been called on business on the 
first days of our visit. But one day Mr. Ells¬ 
worth came home with a smile on his handsome 
face. “ Uncle John has returned at last, Hat¬ 
tie,” he said, “ and is coming up to dinner. I 
didn’t mention that we had company—and, 
pray, no need to enlighten the little woman 
concerning his coming. My plan is this; as 
the Doctor has already secured tickets for four 
to Irear Booth in Hamlet this evening at the 
Boston, I shall accept for you and I, little wife ; 
and ask good Uncle John to play host to little 
Miss Stoddard, or little Miss Stoddard to play 
hostess toward him, till our return. What do 
you thiuk of my talents for a match-maker, eh. 
Miss Josey ?” addressing me. Our own made, 
we can well afibrd to be generous to poor luck¬ 
less outsiders, can’t we ?” and I felt my cheeks 
tingling under his mischievous glances. 

“ Oh, I hope your first attemipt will be a suc¬ 
cessful one !” was all I could answer for my 
confusion, though I rallied and added: “It 
was always a woman’’s accredited trade, match¬ 
making^ Mr. Ellsworth!” 

“Well, I suppose it is, or should be; but 
then, you see Hattie succeeded so admirably 
with the first she undertook, to wit: when she 
got me to bring a certain physician down to 
Woodboro’ with me during my engagement 
days, that she’s learned me the preliminary 
chapter, and now I am going oflf bravely alone 
into the intricacies of the volume !” And with 
another glance that again brought the blood 
into my cheeks he left us. 

“ Harry’s too provoking, to be always teaz- 


ing you so !” exclaimed Hattie. “ But I shall 
be delighted when I call little Stoddard Aunt 
Fielding. She ’ll have to shed her coat of ever¬ 
lasting gray then!’’’ 

At three o’clock Mrs. Ellsworth and I sat in 
the drawing-room waiting for the appearance 
of the gentlemen. Little Miss Stoddard had 
been told that a guest was to dine with us, 
and had not yet come down. Presently Mr. 
Ellsworth appeared, with his uncle, whom at 
the first glance I saw to be a plain, florid-faced 
man of about fifty, with hair well streaked 
with gray and kindly gray eyes. There was 
neither the stiff reserve nor the voluble loqua¬ 
city about Uncle John Fielding one meets in 
old bachelors of the extreme classes ; and upon 
presentation, I looked upon him as a good 
fatherly sort of person whose chief mistake in 
life had been that he had drawn no pleasant 
home ties about him, he seemed so well adapt¬ 
ed to their enjoyment. His dress was a suit 
of plain gray, and I hailed this token of his 
tastes with delight, and caught an opportunity 
to whisper slily to Hattie—“How nicely they 
will be matched—a pair of gray old lovers to¬ 
gether ! What a pity they hadn’t met youn¬ 
ger I” 

While I sat busy with my embroidery, and 
Hattie went down to order dinner, and Mr. 
Ellsworth and Uncle John Fielding conversed 
together, I heard a little subdued rustling of 
silk against the drawing-room door, and knew 
that the quiet little woman for whose feet a 
matrimonial trap had been set was coming. 
And while she was gently crossing the carpet 
for her favorite seat in the corner, Mr. Ellsworth 
rose and presented her : 

“ Miss Stoddard, Mr. Fielding !” 

I was furtively noting the quiet manner in 
which the little spinster extended her small 
pale fingers to acknowledge the introduction, 
and the host stood by with a grave air of cour¬ 
tesy ; but I think neither Mr. Ellsworth nor 
myself could have been more surprised had 
both parties been transfigured and been caught 
from our presence than by what followed. The 
florid face of Uncle .John Fielding became pain¬ 
fully red and white and red again by turns, and 
a look of doubt, surprise, and recognition over¬ 
spread his whole face ; while little Miss Stod¬ 
dard’s pale fingers shook, her faded blue eyes 
filled with light, and her pale cheek grew pink 
as a young girl’s. Each stood regarding the 
other with doubt, surprise, and at last mutual 
recognition on every feature; and then Mr. 
Fielding grasped the pale, quivering little fin¬ 
gers, and drew the whole hand within his broad 
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honest palm, and bending down, right in the 
face of us two looking on, kissed her on the 
thin pink cheek, and said in a voice that trem¬ 
bled and grew husky with emotion : 

“ Oh, Charity, is it you ? And after so many 
years ! Do you know me, Charity 

“Yes, John !” 

It was air little Miss Stoddard said, for she 
would have fallen, had not old Uncle John 
Fielding drawn up a chair and gently seated 
her in it, where she sat with her face buried in 
her hands ; but it told enough to us lookers- 
on, to show us that those two reunited ones— 
for such they must be—were happier without 
us ; and so both Harry Ellsworth and myself 
softly left the apartment. 

“ The strangest proceeding going on up stairs, 
Hattie 1” said her husband as we met her in the 
lower hall. “Old Uncle John and little Miss 
Stoddard have begun their courtship already. 
You know the old saying, ‘ a third party’ and 
so forth I Josey and I found we were de trop^ 
and so left them to their wooing !” 

“Explain yourself—do, please I” said Mrs. 
Ellsworth a little impatiently, in mystery at 
her husband’s strange words and affected grav¬ 
ity of manner. “ Josey, what has happened ?” 
and she turned to me. 

“Nothing, only your good Uncle and little 
Miss Stoddard seem to have been former friends, 
and rather intimate ones, too, I should judge 
by the circumstances of their meeting,” I an¬ 
swered. “ It is true, what your husband says. 
We were mere lookers-oii in Vienna,” and 
thought best to leave. Don’t go up, Hattie ! 
little Stoddard never ’ll dare look up again. 
Uncle Fielding actually kissed her I” 

“Well, kisses or no kisses, dinner musn’t be 
spoiled with waiting 1” she said, with an amus¬ 
ing air of housewifely importance, hastening 
up stairs, and from the drawing-room we heard 
her exclaim : “ How delighted I am, dear Uncle 
Fielding, to hear that you and Miss Stoddard 
are old friends I you must tell us all about it 
at dinner 1” 

“Yes, we are indeed old friends, and I hope 
shall continue the strongest oi new ones,” said 
Uncle Fielding, coming down with little Miss 
Stoddard on his arm ; while Mr. Ellsworth led 
the way with me, saying in a low voice and 
with a roguish glance: “We only need one 
more present, and then we could all pair off in 
the manner the Fates intended, ‘ Providence 
permitting,’ I should add !” And he looked 
slyly over his shoulder at the little figure in 
gray that glided quietly into the dining-room. 

Conversation was brisk at table between the 


two gentlemen; though I noticed that old 
Uncle Fielding answered “ Yes, Charity !” once 
to some question of his nephew’s, and Harry 
and Hattie bit their lips; but little Miss Stod¬ 
dard looked so young with that pink flush not 
yet faded from her cheek, and so happy at the 
assiduous attentions of him who sat beside her, 
that I really neglected my dinner in wondering 
what little romance could have been hidden 
away under the plain exterior of these two 
quiet old people, for surely such had been be¬ 
trayed by the sudden and tender episode which 
had occurred at their meeting. 

Mr. Ellsworth’s remark, “ You are ill, Josey I 
You have lost your appetite. I shall call in a 
physician I” brought me back from my specu¬ 
lations. 

On returning to the drawing-room, as Uncle 
John Fielding manifested no inclination to give 
us the desired information respecting his and 
Miss Stoddard’s former acquaintance, we were 
all duly forced to check our impatience till 
such time as it should voluntarily come; and 
when evening brought Doctor Robertson for 
the proposed visit to the Boston, we felt no 
compunctions in leaving the two friends to¬ 
gether At first—from sheer force of habit, I 
doubt not, at the thought that he was to be 
left to entertain a lady—Uncle John Fielding 
half rose to go; then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, settled back in his chair; and little 
Miss Stoddard—though her pale fingers trem¬ 
bled over her gray knitting-work, and the pink 
flushed brighter into her cheeks—quietly ob¬ 
served that she feared she’d be but poor 
company for Mr. Fielding.” But Mr. Fielding 
replied with an honest, straight-forward glance 
which seemed to say he wanted no better com¬ 
pany ; so we left them. 

In the beginning of Hamlet’s “Soliloquy,” 
rendered as Booth can render it, that evening, 
Henry Ellsworth leaned past Hattie, and whis¬ 
pered to us both : 

‘ ‘ It has j ust flashed over me—the explanation 
of that little romance at home this afternoon. I 
remember to have overheard my mother tell a 
friend once, when I was a boy, that Uncle John 
met with ‘ a disappointment’ when young, and 
that was the reason he never married. I shall 
leave it to the feminine tactics of you two to 
ascertain the grounds on which quiet little Miss 
Stoddard found courage to ‘ disappoint’ any 
man!” and then he leaned back in his seat, 
and Booth resumed, “Ay, there's the rub!” 
Hattie glanced toward me and smiled. The 
text was so apropos. 

Later, that night, as I sat in the little woman’s 
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room before retiring to my own, I heard from 
her lips a few outlines of the well kept secret of 
her life—a few outlines only ; hut enough on 
which to build up the framework of a romance 
that had been enacted when little Charity 
Stoddard had been twenty years younger, and 
fairer, and had loved with all the quiet strength 
of a heart that never loves but once, and had 
not swerved from that faith in the great gulf 
of time that had lain between. 

“ To think that Providence should have per¬ 
mitted us to meet again, Josephine !” she said, 
with deepest feeling in her quiet voice, as she 
looked up from the little red-covered Bible 
which I found her reading, and on whose leaves 
I felt sure a few quiet tears had fallen. “ And 
now, when I am getting old, and reconciled to 
my lonely life, and never expected to be any¬ 
body but the lonely little woman you have 
always known. I can’t tell you all about it 
to-night, dear child; but if it should come to 
pass to you—as most likely it never can or 
will—that you should be a poor orphan, and 
should find one friend in the great, rich family 
where you lived to teach the younger children, 
and that friend was one who told you that he 
loved you, and wanted to take you away from 
your life of toil among them, and make you 
his wife; and then his mother and father 
should interfere, and say you weren’t good 
enough for their oldest son—most likely you’d 
do as I did, and steal away, miles and hundreds 
of miles away from them all, and never let 
them hear of you again. I was proud, if I was 
poor, and I hated them all, and wanted him 
to forget me. But he never has—John says 
the day has never been when he has loved an¬ 
other woman, though they wanted him to 
marry, and he didn’t know where 1 ’d gone, nor 
but I’d been married years ago, before we met 
to-day. And now, to think we have come to¬ 
gether again after these twenty long years ! 
and it all comes out so strange: that John is 
Hattie’s husband’s uncle, and Harry Ellsworth’s 
mother is one of the little girls I used to teach ! 
It seems like a dream, Josephine!” And the 
little pale fingers fluttered like birds among 
the leaves of the red-covered Bible. 

“ And now, at last, you’re going to have 
somebody to love you, and a nice home of your 
own. I’m so glad 1 and Hattie ’ll be rejoiced— 
and everybody in Woodboro’, too! Mamma said 
she should feel sure something would happen 
to you, if you didn’t wear the chinchilla 
tippet; and it ’s happened, and I’m real glad 
you lost it, indeed I am, dear, good Miss Stod¬ 
dard I” and in the ridiculousness of my delfght 
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I actually hugged and kissed the little woman 
till she opened her quiet eyes in a broad stare. 
“Yes, I’m glad it’s all happened; and you 
helped at Hattie’s wedding, and must at mine, 
and we ’ll both dance at yours. Miss Stod¬ 
dard!” 

But “Miss Stoddard” was not at my wedding; 
although Mrs. John Fielding was, for she was 
married before me. She wore a silver gray silk, 
for the old favorite colors are still maintained ; 
but the richness of the fabric, and the dainti¬ 
ness of her exquisite embroideries, never 
“set off” any bride to better advantage, old or 
young. 

It is a handsome, but plain gray stone front 

on T^^-street, in the old Trimountain city, 

whose silver doorplate bears the name of “John 
Fielding.” The full window draperies are of a 
quiet neutral tint; the same hue prevails 
among the figures of the rich carpets that 
yield under the tread like wood mosses in the 
forests of dear old Woodboro’ ; and a little 
woman in dresses of soft and subdued colors 
glides quietly forward to receive you. Hattie 
and I spend a day with her occasionally, at 
which visits she knits a good deal from a large 
ball of gray worsted. 

“Old fashioned, I dare say you think me, 
my dears !” she says in the quietest of voices, 
and with a little smile. “ But I can’t forget 
all the old ways I had at Woodboro’. Provi¬ 
dence permitting, I mean to knit all John’s 
socks this winter ! I’ve lived a busy life too 
long to begin to live an idle one now.” 

“Providence” has “permitted” my little 
friend to busy her small, pale fingers with 
many quiet offices of kindness for not only 
“John” but those about her. In the great 
world there may be noisier philanthropists ; 
but there are none who do more for their 
Master’s service among the poor, and destitute, 
and lonely, than this little woman, in her quiet 
way. In the great world there may be many 
who surround themselves with more of the 
gauds and tinsels of fashionable life ; but there 
are none who walk their path, more quietly 
and serenely happy, than does she who kept, 
for twenty years, amid her loneliness, the one 
love of her youth, till she met her reward 
when that love was restored to her. For 
Mrs. Fielding is far happier than was lonely 
little Miss Stoddard. 


The more talents and good qualities we pos¬ 
sess the more humble we ought to be, because 
we have the less merit in doing right. 
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LETTER IV. 

Dear Mr. Godey: It seems no longer ago 
tlican yesterday that I used to go up across the 
smooth movYed ground to the garden where 
Nat would be at work. The garden was on a 
hill-side, slopin’ down toward the holler. You 
could see the brook crookin’ ’round among the 
trees and medders, and where it couldn’t be seen, 
the great elms, buttonwoods, and birches along 
the bank showed where it was. The rollin’ 
hills that sloped up the other side of the holler 
was all speckled with orchards, medders, and 
patches of trees; and away oflf, ever so far 
away, was mountains so faint and purplish, 
that it was easy to take ’em for clouds. 

I used to let down the bars and go into the 
garden, and look at all the posies first. There 
was a bunch of pineys and medder-lilies ; but 
the blows was all gone. They was in a square 
bed, with a row of sives all round the edge. 
Next to the piney was a big bunch of marygolds 
and batch elder-buttons ; and in a bed by them¬ 
selves was saffron and balm, sweet basil and 
smellage. I never knew what there was about 
these old-fashioned things that I liked so well; 
but the sight of a balm-blossom, or a sprig of 
basil now always carries me right back to that 
.lonesome old garden oh the side hill, in the 
meadow, with the gray chimneys of the house 
standin’ like head and foot-stones on the green 
mound of apple trees down below us. 

Generally Nat used to be diggin’ among the 
oabbages, and wouldn’t say anything till I come 
round where he stood ; but sometimes he would 
come over to the posy beds, and begin to ask 
me questions. 

One day, it was after a number of hot days, 
and the air was so heavy and close that the 
cattle stood pantin’ under the trees, and the 
sky, yellow and brassy-lookin’, seemed draw- 
in’ near to the earth, I went out to the garden. 
The house was like a cellar, and all the corners 
looked as if they was full of fog ; I couldn’t 
stay there ; so I went out. I heard the ring of 
Nat’s hoe before I saw him, and I knew that he 
was likely to have a story to tell, for it was too 
warm for work, besides the sun was going down 
soon, and he had to go away to the hills after 
the cows, and he liked to stir up his mind with 
a good ghost story before he started. Sure 
enough, while I was lookin’ into the marygold 
Nat come and stood on t’other side of the bed. 
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His tow trowsers was rolled up ’most to his 
knees, and one of his galluses was hangin’ over 
his hip. He wiped his face on his shirt-sleeve, 
and fanned himself with his hat. “ School- 
ma’am,” says he, “I hope there ’ll be an oflfle 
thunder shower to-night-r-one that ’ll crack 
the rafters to the skies. Then you ’ll see how 
Granny ’ll fly ’round. Oh, she’s wide awake 
when it litens. I hope it ’ll thunder, too. 
Don’t you like to hear thunder?” “No,” 
says I, “I’m afraid of thunder.” Nat looked 
at me and grinned. “ Look yonder 1” says he, 
d’you see that big pile of yeller stun away off 
on that back road ? Well, schoolma’am, that 
was piled up, stun by stun, ever so long ago. 
A man shot his brother there, jest as ef he’d 
been a dog. Everybody goin’ that way used 
to put a stun on the pile. You shall go there 
some time, ’n’ see the board with blood on it. 
Well, one day it was hot, jest like to-day, ’n’ 
in the night ef it didn’t thunder”—and Nat 
rubbed his head, and looked at me for a miuit, 
as if he couldn’t think what to say. “That 
night Granny was up all night. She put on 
her silk frock, that’s in the chist, ’n’ a black 
hat with an orstridge feather in it, ’n’ her shoes 
with heels like red tops, ’n’ she cut round, ’n’ 
talked high Dutch, ’n’ bowed, ’n’ curcheyed, ’n’ 
acted as ef she’d gone ravin’ mad. Father ’n’ 
mother sot ’n’ watched her ; but ’las ! she didn’t 
see ’em at all. The next mornin’ them stun was 
hove ’round all over the ground, ’n’ the dirt was 
tore up like as ef a passle of mad bulls had been 
pawin’ ’n’ scorin’ the ground with their horns. I 
’member how the litenin’ darted ’n’ darted down 
out on the clouds all night long, and one streak, 
like a big red sword, seemed to come right 
down afore me. The thunder come with it ’n’ 
the rain. The noise it made was jest as ef the 
mountains was bein’ ground into powder. 
Long towards mornin’ the thunder ’n’ litenin’ 
sort of died away, as ef they’d wore out their 
strength, ’n’ Granny slid off to sleep. I wish 
you could a-seen her, with her black silk frock 
covered all over with red roses, ’n’ her little 
mite of a hat, with feathers hangin’ down over 
her ears, ’n’ her peaked-toed shoes with buckles 
’n’ red heels, a settiu’ fast asleep in a chair. 
She looked as ef she was dead, ’n’ wuss ’n any 
ghost that ever showed itself. When I went 
to drive out the cows I seen the stuns layin’ 
round, ’ii? I knew rite off that that big crinkly 
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flash must a-lit rite on that stun pile. At first 
sight I scatted for home, but second thought I 
went ’n’ looked at the place. There wasn’t 
one stun left on the spot where they say the 
blood run down ’n’ wet the grass. There was 
a great hole ’n’ a pile of fresh dirt. I tell you, 
schoolma’am, my skin crep’ under my clothing. 
It looked so much as ef the litenin’ had come 
down there a-purpus. A good many folks went 
there to see, ’n’ after a good spell, I jest hove the 
stun all back agin in a pile. I used to get a smart 
scoldin’ from Granny every time I went there 
to work; but I’m used to Granny’s talks. I 
wouldn’t mind it now ef she was to tell me that 
the litenin’ was a live creeter, ’n’ could lite 
jest where it had a mind ter do, ’n’ lick up 
anything or anybody, ’n’ crack their bones, ’n’ 
sizzle their skin with its red-hot mouth. She 
use ter say it was awake when it begun to 
liten, ’ll’ it was her friend, ’n’ she loved its red 
wavy hair streamin’ over the clouds better ’n 
she loved anything on airth. She said the 
thunder was a great bass voice singin’ to her 
out of 'the sky, ’n’ she’d sing back agin with 
a screech that made my hair stan’ up. I 
could hear her say : “Nearer, nearer, my red 
lipped giant. Why du ye stan’ in the clouds 
’n’ wave your hand to me.” ’N’ so she goes 
on till I begin to think Granny’s crazy. What 
do you think, schoolma’am?” “I should 
think,” says I, “ she certainly was out of her 
head.” “Well,” says Nat, “I ’spect father 
’n’ mother thinks so too, but they don’t talk 
about it. Ever ’n’ ever so long ago when 
Granny was a gal, she lived with her father 
’way down.in the middle counties. He was 
rich, ’n’ had ever so many niggers ’n’ a passle 
of farms that use to be hired for corn, ’n’ wheat, 
’n’ horses. Granny’s got a picter of herself 
somewhere. I seen it once ; it was awful han¬ 
som. She had a fire-red cloak over her shoul¬ 
ders ’n’ a blue frock on under it. It was such 
a blue as the blue on father’s razor, ’n’ her hat 
had black fethers with blue tips to ’em. Her 
eyes was maybe a trifle pleasanter than they be 
now, but they looked right at my thoughts. It 
was a little picter with a gold rim ’round it, ’n’ 
a purple morroccer cover ’round it like a watch- 
case. She never shows it; but I got a look at 
it o!ice when she was asleep. Folks do say 
Granny had a great deal of disappointment in 
her youngerly days ; maybe that’s why she’s 
so queer. You see she was a rich, hansom gal, 
’n’ lots of fellers was likely to want her for a 
wife. Her father was jest as stiff ’n’ proud as 
she was, ’n’ when he found out she meant to 
marry a captin, captin of a war ship, he swore 


he’d see her' dead ’fore he’d ’low it. There 
was a time they say then, for she wasn’t likely 
to give up her notions to anybody. Her father 
took her off to ever so many grand places, ’n’ 
tried to make her take a notion to somebody 
that suited him ; but she wouldn’t look at 
anybody but her captin. Well, jest when her 
father was a-goin’ to give up, ’n’ let her have 
her way, news come that the captin’s ship was 
struck by litenin’ ’n’ he was killed, ’n’ they 
throwed him into the water, all sewed up in a 
sail. When they told her she screamed out 
that something was burnin’ her head, ’n’ went 
off wild ’n’ screechin’. After she got over it, 
sheVasn’t nateral at all; but sharp and wicked 
to ’most everybody. Finally, she married 
gran’ther and lived here. She wouldn’t go 
nowheres nor be clever to nobody, ’n’ I reckon 
she’s, jest as you say, out of her head.” 

“ Well, Nat,” says I, “ don’t you feel sorry 
for her ? Maybe she never was happy herself, 
and didn’t know how to make anybody else 
happy.” 

“ Happy,” says he ; “ d’ye s’pose any body 
is happy to our house? Ef you do, you’re 
mistaken. ’Tain’t me, nor Idy, nor little Clary. 
They ’re the glummest little owls ever you see. 
Why the sun don’t shine down there as it does 
up here, or anywhere else out doors. I know 
what I ’ll do, jest as soon as ever I’m a man, 

I ’ll get married ; maybe you ’ll have me ?” 

“ Oh, Nat, I shall be so old then, you would 
not think of such a thing,” says I. 

“Well, I’ll have somebody, ’n’ then I’ll 
have a house, ’n’ the girls shall live with me, 
’ll’ we ’ll laugh all the time. We won’t look 
sober for anything. Jest you come ’n’ see ns, 
’n’ see how nice it’ll be to have everybody 
chirk ’n’ good-natured.” 

“ But,” says I, “s’posin’ your father wanted 
you to live with him.” 

“Notini/mniouse,” says Nat. “I’d jest as 
soon live under gran’ther’s big stun table 
over in the buryin’ ground. I would, now ; 
’twouldn’t be so lonesome with the grass grow- 
in’ ’round it. Grass won’t grow round that 
house. I’ve tried it ever so many times. It 
won’t grow there. Schoolma’am, I reckon 
we’d better go home ; sundown’s come.” 

So Nat and I went down to the house. Nat 
put his hoe on the fence, and went after the 
cows, and I went in. The little girls were sit- 
tin’ on stools by the fire, as still as mice, and 
their father and mother in the corners of the 
fireplace. But the old lady set in a big chair 
by the winder, lookin’ at the sky. Away off 
over the purple mountains there was every few 
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jninits a sudden flash. She was watchin’ it as 
if it was somethin’ wonderful rare to look at. 
I thought of what Nat told me, and when the 
little girls brought a candle for me to go up 
stairs, I’m ashamed to say I was afraid to go 
alone ; hut I did, for I couldn’t hear to have 
them know how I felt. I put the candle on 
the table, and went and looked out of the win¬ 
der. There was a black bank of clouds risin’ 
up out of the south, and stretchin’ toward the 
west. Nat was cornin’ out of the yard with his 
milk-pails, and the cows rattled their bells as 
if they was uneasy. There didn’t seem to be 
a bit of wind, but the leaves to the apple-trees 
rustled, and stirred, and once in a while a whip- 
poor-will gave his lonesome whoop over on the 
hills. I b’l’eve ’most every body feels a little 
queerish when it thunders, especially among 
the hills. There’s so many crashes that foller 
one another away off, and rumble and rattle, 
that you git to feelin’ sort of wild before you 
know it. Now I knew well enough there was 
a big shower cornin’, and with what Nat told 
me, and what I’d seen, I was rather timersome. 
So I put down the winder, though I was like 
to smother with the heat, and pulled the cur¬ 
tain close so the litenin’ shouldn’t show itself. 
I wouldn’t go to bed, and so I jest peeked into 
a grasshopper bureau that stood in one corner 
to look for a book. There was two doors over 
the two drawers, and sure enough there was 
two shelves full of books. They was mostly 
bound in dark old leather covers, and looked 
dingy and worm eaten. I took out some. There 
was “Ramblers,” and “Spectators,” and 
“ Gruardians” bound, and ever so many that I 
couldn’t read a word of. I found one bound in 
morocco, with a clasp somethin’ like the Prayer 
Book Brewstir give me last Christmas ; but the 
leaves was thick smooth paper, and it was 
every bit writ with a pen, and all the capitals 
was flourished off at a great rate. There was 
poetry, and somethin’ like letters scattered 
along. It didn’t seem to be an albion, but a 
book that somebody had used to write a little 
in every day or so. Some of the verses was 
queer; I couldn’t get the sense of ’em very 
well. I remember one piece, for it was so pe¬ 
culiar that I read it more ’n once, and after 
that I couldn’t help thinkin’ of it a good deal. 

I wish I could make you jest one of them shaded 
whirls that begun the capital letters, but I 
can’t. So, here they are in my own stiff ork- 
word writin’:— 

“ Lo, thou art mine ; in life, in death, 

M7 soul will cling to thee, 

For the brief space of mortal time. 

For all eternity. 


“ Not the red lightning’s fiery clasp 
Could tear me quite away 
From the green earth and purple skies 
With waves of night and day. 

“But, robed in flame, I ’ll seek thee still. 
Wherever thou mayest be. 

Under green arching forest aisles. 

Or on the troubled sea. 

“ I ’ll call thee with the thunder’s voice 
From out the cloudy sky, 

Till all the echoes of the earth 
Shall hear me and reply. 

“ I ’ll write thy name in lightning flame 
Upon the midnight gloom. 

And thou alone shalt read aright 
For lo, I am thy doom.” 

Somehow readin’ this didn’t settle my nerves 
a bit, and the thunder was beginnin’ to roll, low 
and distant, but so quick that it seemed as if 
they was connected together and playin’ some 
great solemn tune on the bass pipes of an organ 
that was somethin’ bright and glorious, like 
sunshine. Bymby there was a holler, moan¬ 
in’, rushin’ sound that grew closer every min- 
it. I knew it was the wind and the r&in, and 
the thunder was beginnin’ to run up along the 
scale, till the house rocked and trembled with 
the sharp claps as if the millions of great white 
spirits that flew abroad on the winds had all 
clapped their wings at once. Then the rain 
come, and the wind struck the old house a blow 
that made the rafters screech and groan, and 
the walls crack as if they was a-goin’ to yield. 
I could hear the apple-trees complainin’ while 
they rubbed and thrashed agin the brick walls, 
and flung their leaves out straight into the air 
as if they was helpless and shiverin’ with fright. 
I shivered where I sot with my feet curled up, 
and my head on my arms, and I tried not to 
think of anything I’d heard about the old lady 
down below. I tried to think of Susan, and 
Archy, and the boys, and imagined I was goin’ 
with Susan down to the shore medder after 
strawberries, and tried to think jest how the 
bobolinks sung on the willers along the shore, 
and the smell of the grass and posies, and the 
strawberries so bright and fresh ; but jest then I 
thought of that dear old lonesome place across 
the lake, and I couldn’t help thinkin’ how the 
rain would beat down on that green mound in 
the corner of the garden, and through the 
chimney into the cold fireplaces, and through 
holes in the roofs, down to the very corner 
where John lay when he died. I forgot all 
about the storm and the thunder, terrible as it 
was. I had to go back over some of the dark 
days of my life. That day when they told me 
he was dyin’, when I went across the lake to 
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see him. The silver skimmer of the lake as 
our boat cut across the ripples, the sky so blue 
and high, and the clouds white as angels, that 
lay sleeping there so still. I heard the divers’ 
lonesome crfes, and the kingfisher’s scream. I 
could see, and hear, and feel everything, so 
sharp and tender all my feelin’s was grown 
with this terrible pain. John was dyin’. They 
told me so. In a little while, hardly an hour, 
even when I held him fast by the hand, and 
looked into his eyes, and called him by name, 
he went away, he died. He didn’t look at me 
nor answer me, nor clasp my hand that shook 
so, while it nestled into his cold, limp palm. 
Oh, he was dead ! dead I 

Somebody knocked at the door, knocked 
hard and fast. I was awoke out of my dream- 
in’ in a minit, and sprung to open it. It was 
Nat, with a candle, and his face was as white 
as cloth. He looked at me with the strangest 
look. Schoolma’am, ” he whispered, “ won’t 
you come down? Granny’s dead, ’n’we’re 
nigh about scart to deth.” My hair riz up on 
my head. I couldn’t have been hired to stay 
there a minit longer alone. I took up my candle 
and went down stairs with Nat. He took me 
straight into the old lady’s room. It was a 
gloomy old place, with a fireplace like the 
mouth of a cave, and curtains to the winders 
and bed of some dark stiff stuff. The curtains 
to the winders was pulled back, and, jest as I 
got in, a blindin’ flash blazed into the room, 
and seemed to play over the pinched face of 
the poor dead old lady, like that blue light we 
used to call fox fire. She was settin’ up straight, 
in a great high back chair, with a black and crim¬ 
son silk frock on, with long lace ruflies to the 
sleeves, and lace around the neck. A little hat 
with feathers bangin’ down to her shoulders 
was on her head; but oh, such a face 1 Her 
eyes was wide open, and starin’ straight up ; her 
jaw dropped down, and every wrinkle looked 
as if it had been cut with a chisel. 

The two little girls set cowerin’ in a corner, 
and Bobbin’ as if their hearts would break, 
while their father and mother sat in another 
corner without speakin’. Nat set down the 
candle. I stood considerin’ a minit. The 
fact is I was jest as scart as anybody, but I 
knew some of us must do somethin’. We 
couldn’t set all night and look at that awful 
face ; so I went and took off the hat, though my 
fingers felt as if they was froze, and cold chills 
run over me all the time. I motioned to her 
son, and he helped me carry het to the bed and 
lay her down there. I closed the eyes that 
looked so glassy, tied a cloth round her head 


and chin, covered the face, pulled down the 
curtains, and sat down with the rest. The 
thunder had seemed to grow worse all the time, 
and now the house shook with it. It was 
twelve o’clock, five hours to daylight, and we 
must stay there all that time by the dead 
woman, alone. I was glad I had courage 
enough to move her. After awhile the little 
girls cried themselves to sleep, and their mother 
got pillers and put under their heads, just 
where they lay on the floor. Nat set in a great 
bow-back chair, and breathed so hard that I 
thought he was asleep, till I saw him lookin’ at 
me very earnest. He looked at me ever so 
many times, and finally he said, “Schoolma’am, 
sposin’ you jest read us suthin’. There’s some 
books.” I looked round, there was a glass 
door to a little cupboard on the chimney. I 
went and got a book without lookin’ at it. It 
was “ Harvey’s Meditations among the Tombs.” 
I didn’t call it pleasant readin’, but it passed 
away the time till daylight. The thunder and 
the rain all went off before that, and seems to 
me the silence was worse than the noise of the 
wind and the thunder. 

When the light begun to show through the 
apple-tree boughs over the windows, we opened 
the door and went into the kitchen. A candle 
had burned itself out on the table. None of us 
had left the old lady’s room all night. Nat 
went after one of the neighbors, and Mr. Stow¬ 
ers after his brother. When they come I crept 
up stairs and to bed. 

I have wondered a great many times if a fu¬ 
neral is half as solemn anywhere else as in the 
country among the trees, green and fresh, the 
grass that loves so well to spread its soft, cool 
mantle over a grave mound, and under the sky 
that is a grander roof than all the domes in the 
world. I know how hard men try to make 
arches and pillars look like trees and their 
branches, but what “clustered stone pillars,” 
as Mr. Butterside says, ever come up to nature, 
that don’t seem to try at all. 

The funeral was the next day but one after 
the poor old lady died. I believe ’most every¬ 
body was there that lived within six or seven 
miles. Elder Jones preached the sermon. The 
text was, “Be ye also ready, for in a day and 
an hour that ye know not of, the Son of Man 
cometh.” Every room in the house was full; 
and from the open windows the sound of many 
voices singin’ “ China” seemed to float down 
through the shady orchard, and out over the 
medder, like a breth of wind full of the smell 
of roses and southern-wood. Somehow the 
singin’ seemed to lift up Nat. I hadn’t seen 
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the poor fellow look so wonderful bright in all 
the time I’d known him. He looked as if he’d 
seen somethin’ pleasant away off, and meant 
to reach it and have it for his own. After the 
sermon and another hymn, the coffin was 
opened, and folks invited to look at the dead 
lady. I felt curis to see her face agin, I knew 
it must be changed. The awful mystery of 
death seems to glorify ’most every human bein’ 
that it falls upon. This poor oid lady’s face, 
once so sharp and worried-lookin’, so grim with 
trouble, and scared with pain, that was printed 
over with all the woes of a lifetime, was now 
as calm as a baby’s. The lips was almost 
curled into a smile, and her forehead was as 
smooth as if an angel had laid his hand there 
when she was dyin’. Nat come and stood by 
me, and looked, and then whispered to me: 

“ Schoolma’am, granny must a-come back 
to her senses when she died, or she wouldn’t 
a-had such a face in her coffin. I’m glad on’t, 
for I shall jest remember how she looks now., 
’n’ forgit how queer she was.” 

I was glad too for Nat’s sake. Pretty soon 
Beacon Pendle come and screwed down the 
coffin-lid, and it was lifted into a wagon, and 
the mourners rode in another wagon behind it. 
There was a good many wagons full of folks ; 
but most all the young folks walked a-foot two 
and two. Dolly Jinks walked with me, and 
she wanted me to look at Bethuel Button and 
his wife, to see how kind of sorrowful the old 
lady looked, and if it was a funeral, she couldn’t 
help fellin’ me that Square Kinyon went and 
drove his black horses to carry the young folks 
belongin’ to Sam Stowers’s family. 

^‘Of course,” says she, “it’s on account of 
the girls. They’re ’most too smart for the 
Square; though he ’ll have to take Deacon 
Moody’s darter yet, ’less you have him. Miss 
Broomcorn. He hasn’t asked you yet, has 
he ?” 

I couldn’t keep Dolly from talkin’ till we got 
to the graveyard. It was in an open lot on a 
hill, and you could look all up and down the 
holler from there. There was a board fence 
’round it of a lead-gray color, and in the cor¬ 
ners was clumps of laylocks and roses. The 
Stowerses had the hansomest stones of any¬ 
body buried in that yard. Gran’ther Stowers 
had a great table tomb with all the signs of the 
masons on it, and right by side of it was the 
open grave. They had got the coffin down into 
the grave before we got near enough to see, 
and the men was standin’ with hats off while 
Elder Jones prayed. Then the grave was filled 
up in a few minits ; Deacon Pendle thanked 


the folks in the name of the family for helpin’ 
“to bury their dead out of their sight.” Then 
they began to scatter ’round over the buryin’- 
ground in little clumps. Most of ’em went to 
look at the place where some of their friends 
lay. Here was a mother standin’ by the grave 
of a little child, and there a number of children 
with tears in their eyes, pickin’ the dead leaves 
off the rosebushes on little Tommy’s grave. I 
was standin’ still, lookin’ at the people, and 
the long slantin’ yellow rays that the sun sent 
down from the hills where he was half hid by 
the trees, when Dolly Jinks come up to me 
agin. Says she: 

“Look at Square Kinyon a-standin’ there by 
his wife’s grave. He’s admirin’ himself for 
gittin’ such a tall headstone, with such a weep- 
in’ wilier a-hangin’ itself over an urn. I reckon 
he’s thinkin’ folks will say he done jest as re¬ 
spectable by his wife as anybody in Pendle 
Holler. Jest see him smoothin’ the marble 
with his finger to see if there’s any nicks in it. 
Says he to himself: ‘ That’s my property, and 
I ’ll see it took care of. It shows purty well 
for my feelins’.’ Oh, Jerusha! look, he’s 
wipin’ his eyes and Mowin’ his nose. Oh, 
murder I that ’ll do. Square ; jest you tackle 
up your black bosses and go over to Sam Stow¬ 
ers’s to-morrer night, and ask Liddy to have 
you. If she says no, up and ask Keziah. 
Don’t give up, Square ; a man that goes sniffin’ 
’round his wife’s grave stun right before folks 
will move heaven and earth to be married agin 
right off. You waut a wife bad. Square Kin¬ 
yon—^jest to keep you from makin’ a fool of 
yourself.” 

“Do stop, Dolly,” says I; “ somebody will 
sartinly hear you.” 

“ Don’t somebody hear me now,” says Dolly, 
“or ain’t you nobody. There’s Miss Moody 
a-comin’ ’round to look after the Square and 
Polly Mariar, with a pink gingham frock on. 
Pink’s dreffie becomin’ to dark folks, ain’t it, 
Miss Broomcorn. There ! the Square’s wipin’ 
his eyes agin. If only we had Tilda Button 
back here to help us laugh at it, she’d make us 
some verses about him better ’n the ones she' 
made about his wife’s dyin’.” 

“Dolly, Dolly,” says I, “won’t you stop 
now. I’m ashamed of you.” 

“No, I won’t stop,” says Dolly, “and you 
ain’t ashamed of me a bit, for you ’re laughin’ 
as hard as you can.” 

“Then, Dolly,” says I, “Reuben is a-goin’ 
to speak to Polly Mariar. Hadn’t you better 
run and stop him ?” 

“0 no,” says she; “let him, it will be 
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graud to have him make the Square jealous. 
I know he will be. Come, you ’re goin’ home 
with me. You’ve had enough of that old house 
for one spell.” 

“I hadn’t ought to go with you,” says I; 
“you behave so bad, and then Nat will miss 
me, it is so lonesome there.” 

“I can’t help it,” says she; “it’s likely 
some of Sam’s girls will go there to stay, so 
Nat won’t suffer much without you.” 

“ So I went home with Dolly. Ma’am Jenks 
was home before us. She wanted me to set 
right down and tell her all about Miss Stow¬ 
ers’s dyin’. I told her she died sudden. Dr. 
Stirrup said it was disease of the heart. 


“Jest as like as not,” says she ; “ I’ve hearn 
tell of sich things. You see the big ligament 
of the heart gits out of place a little, and 
there’s an awful strain on it. Then a sudden 
start like jumpin’, for a flash of litenin’ (I’ve 
had ’em make me enamost jump out of my 
skin) breaks it as easy as snappin’ a young cow- 
cumber in tew. It’s a terrable thing, disease of 
the lieaid, I know by sperience.” 

Dolly called me up-stairs, and I didn’t hear 
her experience. I mustn’t write any more 
now, for this is such a long letter now, Brewstir 
will laugh in my face when he takes it to the 
post-office. Your obedient, 

Betsy Bkoomcojrn. 
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Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3.—Fancy braided Zouave jacket. 


Fig. 4.—Rich coiffure, made of a gold net, 
with a torsade of black velvet, and trimmed 
with bunches of gold leaves. 

Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5.—Apron for silk or cambric. 


Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6.-—Fancy sleeve, suitable for silk or 
wool goods. 

VOL. LXVI.— 31 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 7.—White silk casing bonnet, suitable 
for a child just walking. 


PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway, New York, 

The Demizette .—This is a very stylish vari¬ 
ation from the old-fashioned leg-of-mutton 
sleeve ; five leaves forming the upper part, 
and terminating in flat bows below the elbow. 
The lower part of the sleeve is plain, and 
simply trimmed with five rows of narrow velvet, 
which extend to the wrist. When the material 
is silk or poplin, the decoration of the sleeve 
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should be black guipure lace, one inch in width, 
headed with narrow jet trimming. 

The Medallion Sleeve .—This pretty and novel 
sleeve is plain at the top and gathered into a 
band at the wrist. Its name is taken from the 
trimming, which consists of medallions of ma¬ 



terial, edged on both sides with black lace. 
One of these is placed on the front, and the 
other down the centre of the sleeve, terminating 
in a flat bow of silk or velvet. 

The Venelienne .—This style is something after 
the model of the old pagoda. The lower part 
is gathered on to a plain band at the top, and 
over this are placed two deep caps, or volants. 
Each section of the sleeve is laid over in a fold 


upon the front, the trimming consisting of a 
silk quilling, ornamented with bows of the same 
shade, placed on the upper edge. 

Misses' Cloak .—The back of this design is a 
circle, but the front, as will be seen in the en¬ 
graving, is cut narrow, so as not to meet at the 



neck, and rounds off towards the back, so as to 
leave room for a sort of sack front; the arm¬ 
hole is under the circle, and is much warmer 
than the ordinary circle. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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NECK-TIE, 

OF SCARLET SILK, TRIMMED WITH BLACK VELVET, GOLD BEADS, AND BLACK LACE. 
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THE SPITFIRE SLIPPER. 


This slipper can be worked on cloth or canvas ; if the latter, it should 
be quite fine. The figures must be worked with black zephyr, with 
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either bead or yellow silk eyes. The ground should be a brilliant scar¬ 
let, and the filling up a sea-green. This will be found a most effective 
pattern. 


BEAD TOILET CUSHION. 
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BEAD TOILET CUSHION. 

(See engraving, apposite page.) 

Materials .—A quarter of a yard of very bright Solfe- 
rino silk velvet; a quarter of a pound of alabaster beads ; 
two ounces of chalk beads ; two ounces of crystal ditto ; 
four yards of good white silk Russia braid ; a few nee¬ 
dlefuls of fine black purse silk. 

The mixture of beads and velvet has a very 
good effect, and is a style of work that is very 
quickly and easily executed. The centre of 
the cushion consists of narrow white silk Russia’ 
braid arranged in squares, each square being 
secured and kept in its place by a cross stitch 
of black purse silk. After the braid is arranged, 
a ring of card-board should be tacked on the 
velvet to cover the ends of the braid, and over 
this card-board the beads should be threaded 
in a slanting direction, taking just sufficient 


beads at one time to make a row. These beads 
consist entirely of chalk. The arrangement of 
the leaves and tendrils must, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, be left to individual taste ; but we can 
tell our readers how the model before us is 
arranged, and that, perhaps, will guide them a 
little in the working. The leaves are done half 
in alabaster and half in chalk ; half the flowers 
are in crystal and alabaster, and the tendrils 
are entirely in chalk, whilst the border and 
fringe are both of alabaster. The last row of 
loops forming the principal portion of the fringe 
should not be worked until the cushion is 
stuffed and made up. We may here mention 
that pieces of card-board should be laid under 
both the leaves and flowers, to give the beads 
a whiter appearance. 


BABY’S BIB. 



Materials .—A quarter of a yard of white Marcella; 
cotton, No. 10; braid, No. 1. Crochet hook, No. 17. 

The centre of the bib is composed of Mar- 

31* 


cella, and as our engraving is of a reduced size 
it must be enlarged to the following dimensions: 
From B to E 5 inches, E to F 5 inches, F to C 
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inches, B to C 2| inches, A to C 5 inches, D 
to F 8i inches. The Marcella must be lined 
with a piece of calico, and a double piece of 
flannel placed between ; turn down the edges, 
and sew it neatly all round. 

Take the braid and commence at the left cor¬ 
ner of the neck, on the wrong side, and sew it 
round to the other corner of the neck, but do 
not cut off the braid, then turn the work on the 
right side, and commence the crochet. 

Join the cotton on the 13th wave of the braid, 
from the neck, 3 chain, unite into the 3d wave, 
this gives a turn to the braid, 3 chain, unite to 
the next wave of braid, which is to the left 
hand, 3 chain, unite to the next wave on the 
right; repeat this down to the first corner, then 
•J* miss one wave of the braid to the right, 3 chain, 
unite into next wave, 3 chain, unite into the 
same wave at the corner, to the left, 3 chain, 
miss one wave on the right, unite to the next, 
then proceed the same as before, to the centre ; 
3 chain, unite into the same wave on the left, 
3 chain, unite intb the next wave on the right, 
3 chain, unite to the next wave on the left; 3 


chain, unite to the next wave on the right; 3 
chain, unite to the same wave on the left; now 
proceed as before, and work the next corner as 
the first. Join the braid at the neck, leaving 
it the same length as the opposite side. 

For the Edge. row .—Commence on the 

wave next to the centre one, at the top of the 
braid, on the outer edge, 3 chain, 1 single, into 
each wave all round. 

Id .—Commence in the centre stitch of the 
■first, 3 chain, 7 chain, * 1 single, in same stitch, 
7 chain, miss one chain of 3, 1 single, into next 
3, 7 chain, repeat from 

3c?.—Commence in the centre stitch of the 
first 7 chain, 7 chain, * miss one chain of 7, 1 
single, into centre of next 7, 7 chain, repeat 
from 

Ath .—Commence on the first stitch in last 
row, 5 chain, * 1 double, under the centre of the 
two chains of 7, thus looping them together, 5 
chain, 1 double, on the single stitch over the 
7 chain, 5 chain, repeat from 

Sew on two buttons, and loops, to fasten it 
round the neck. 


COSTUME EOR A BOY THREE OR FOUR YEARS OLD. 



The dress is of azurline blue poplin, striped 
with black. The jacket is bordered with a 
band of black silk, braided with white, w’hich 
also forms the belt and trimming for the skirt. 
A pointed black velvet edges the skirt and 
jacket. 


DOUBLE NETTING IN TWO COLORS. 

Materials.—^ 0 . 2 cotton, and Majrenta or any other 
colored Andalu.sian wool (this color i.s recommended for 
all washing purposes); two steel netting needles of good 
length. 

Adapted for gentlemen’s and ladies’ neck- 
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DOUBLE NETTING IN TWO COLORS. 


2d row. —Net a white stitch into a white, and 
a colored into a colored, throwing the needles 
in the same manner. 


GRECIAN NETTING. 

Maierinh for Tidies. —No. 2 cotton ; a flat mesh five- 
eighths of an inch wide, and one smaller, something 
less than half an inch. If for a purse, use rather finer 
silk and meshes. Nos. 14 and 8. 

Large Mesh. —A row with an even number of 
stitches. 

Small Mesh. — Put the cotton round the 



GRECIAN NETTING. 


ties, purses, or with very large mesh and coarse 
fleecy for sofa pillow covers. 

Net a foundation, and fasten on both colors 
at once. 

Net a stitch with lohite, and throw the needle 
over the left hand on to the table ; take up the 
colored needle ; net a stitch, then throw the 
colored needle on to the le ft-hand side of the place 
where the white needle vxis thrown. Upon this last 
arrangement of the needles the pattern entirely 
depends ; otherwise the netting will he divided 
into two distinct nets, one white, the other 
colored, and the effect desired be lost. 


fingers as in plain netting; pass the needle i with the point of the needle draw the second 
through the finger loop into the first stitch ; | stitch through the first ; withdraw the needle, 
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and again draw the first stitch through the 
second: now finish the stitch. The next stitch 
to be netted is a small loop that appears to go 
across the twisted stitches ; repeat. 

Large Mesh ,—Plain row. 


Small Mesh .—Same as before, only netting 
the first and last stitch plain. This stitch re¬ 
quires some practice, otherwise it is difficult to 
manage, hut then becomes easy enough. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

The Fillet of Veal Eoasted is a good and service¬ 
able joint. One vreigliing from twelve to fourteen 
pounds is the best. Have a largish knuckle sawn off, 
and the middle bone taken out; this will make a good 
place in which to put some stuffing. The flap and the 
udder must then be folded round, and fastened with 
skewers. If the hole in the centre does not hold quite 
so much stufiiug as you wish, a little more can be 
placed between the flap and the fillet. Before putting 
it down to roast, tie some well-buttered writing-paper 
over the top and bottom. Place the joint rather near to 
the fire for a few minutes, and when it is warm rub it 
well over with butter. Then place it at such distance 
from the fire that it may roast slowly, and yet get a nice 
yellow-brown color. A fillet of the weight we have 
named will require nearly three hours’ roasting. A 
few minutes before serving up take off the string and 
paper, and baste well with thin melted butter, with, if 
approved, two tablespooufuls of mushroom ketchup. 
Lay it on the dish with the side uppermost most conve¬ 
nient for cutting, and pour over plenty of thin melted 
butter. It is usual to have a ham, a piece of bacon, or 
an ox-tongue, at the opposite end of the table, as an 
accompaniment. 

The Loin of Veal is best with the chump taken off. 
It should be selected with plenty of fat and a full kidney. 
Skewer the flap well over, and cover with buttered 
paper. A loin weighing about twelve pounds will re¬ 
quire about two hours and a half roasting. Attend to 
the directions given about roasting the fillet, and serve 
up with melted butter poured over. 

Canapes. —Cut up an equal quantity of cold roast 
veal and of sardines in long thin slices, add a fifth of 
the weight of capers, flavor plentifully with oil, vine¬ 
gar, and chopped herbs. Serve on pieces of bread about 
two inches square and half an inch thick, which had 
been previously fried in butter. Serve cold. 

Potato Balls.— Take four potatoes, boiled the day 
before, grate (not rub) them. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and two eggs, salt, and a very little nutmeg. 
Make into round balls, put them into boiling water, and 
boil twenty minutes. Oil some butter and brown some 
chopped onions in it. When the balls are finished, 
throw over them raspings of bread, and then pour on 
the hot oil and onions. N. B. The great point is to 
serve very hot. 

To Stew Mushrooms.— Peel and take out the insides 
of some large mushrooms, and broil them on a gridiron. 
When the outside is brown, put them into a saucepan 
with as much water as will cover them. Let them 
stand ten minutes, then add to them a spoonful of white 
wine, and the same of browning, and a few drops of 
vinegar. Thicken with flour and butter; boil up a 
little, lay sippets round a hot dish, and serve them up. 

Ham Toast. —Melt a small piece of butter in a stew- 
pan until it is slightly browned ; beat up one egg and 
add it to it; put in as much finely-minced ham as would 
cover a round of buttered toast, adding as much gravy 
as will make it moist when quite hot. When all the 
ingredients are in, stir them quickly with a fork ; pour 
on to the buttered toast, which cut in pieces afterwards 
any shape you please. Serve hot. 


A Cheap Green Pea-Soup. —Two quarts of green 
peas, a piece of lean ham, some bones from roast meat; 
two onions sliced, two lettuces cut fine, a few sprigs of 
parsley, a bunch of sweet herbs ; put them to stew in 
two quarts of cold water, and let it simmer gently. 
When quite tender, strain it, and pulp the peas and 
other vegetable through a sieve. Put it on the fire 
again, with pepper and salt, and about a pint of milk. 
Serve with fried bread cut into small dice. 

A Savory Chicken Pie. —Choose three spring chickens, 
taking care that they are tender, and not too large ; draw 
them, and season them with pounded mace, popper, and 
salt, and put a large lump of fresh butter into each of 
them. Lay them in a pie-dish with the hi’easts up¬ 
wards, and lay at the top of each two thin slices of 
bacon; these will give them a pleasant flavor. Boil 
four eggs hard, cut them into pieces, which lay about 
and among the chickens ; also a few mushrooms. Pour 
a pint of good gravy into the dish, cover it with a rich 
puff paste, and bake in a moderate over. 

To Cook Codfish with a Piquant Sauce.— Cut the 
best part of a codfish in slices, and fry them in butter a 
light brown color. Take them up out of the pan, and 
lay them upon a warm dish before the fire. Boil some 
onions, cut them into slices, and put them into the same 
pan with the butter, adding a little vinegar, water, 
and flour, and some finely-chopped rosemary and pars¬ 
ley. Fry the onions and all the ingredients together, 
and afterwards pour the whole over the fried fish. 
This dish will be excellent for three days, as it can be 
warmed easily when wanted. 

A SiNEE Kabaub.— Take a pound weight off a rump of 
beef, and cut the same into dice-formed pieces, removing 
all the fat. Have at hand half a dozen races of green 
ginger, a few cloves of fresh garlic, some green shalots, 
and a small portion of green lemon-peel. Take a long, 
thin iron skewer, cut the ginger into small separate 
thin pieces, serving the shalots, the garlic, and the 
lemon-peel after a similar manner. Then strew a small 
quantity of fine curry-powder over the meat, and reeve 
the skewer through one piece at a time, intermediately 
skewering the ginger, shalots, onions, garlic, and lem¬ 
on-peel after the mode following; Meat, shalot, garlic ; 
meat, ginger, lemon-peel; meat, shalot, garlic; meat, 
ginger, lemon-peel, and so on till the skewers are fully 
occupied. Expose the same before a clear, fierce, char¬ 
coal fire, basting the whole with a bunch of fowls’ fea¬ 
thers, introduced into fresh ghee till done brown. Serve 
the same up with boiled rice. 

GRAVIES AND SAUCES. 

Melted Butter. —Keep a pint stewpan for this pur¬ 
pose only. Cut two ounces of butter into little bits, 
that it may melt more easily, and mix more readily; 
put it into the stewpan with a large teaspoouful of 
flour, and two tablespoonfuls of milk. When thoroughly 
mixed, add six tablespoonfuls of water ; hold it over the 
fire, and shake it round every minute (all the while the 
same way), till it just begins to simmer; then let it 
stand quietly and boil up. It should be of the thickness 
of good cream. 

Celery Sauce, White. —Pick and wash two heads of 
nice white celery ; cut it into pieces about an inch long ; 
stew it in a pint of water, and a tea.spoonful of salt, till 
the celery is tender; roll an ounce of butter with a 
tablespoonful of flour ; add this to half a pint of cream, 
and give it a boil up. 
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Thickening.— Clarified butter is best for this purpose; 
but if you have none ready, put some fresh butter into 
a stewpan over a slow, clear fire ; when it is melted, 
add fine fiour sufficient to make it the thickness of paste ; 
stir it well together with a wooden spoon for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, till it is quite smooth: this must be done 
very gradually and patiently; if you put it over too 
fierce a fire to hurry it, it will become bitter and empy- 
1 ‘eumatic: pour it into an earthen pan, and keep it for 
use. It will keep good a fortnight in summer, and 
longer in winter. 

A large spoonful will generally be enough to thicken 
a quart of gravy. 

Egg Sauce.— This agreeable accompaniment to roasted 
poultry, or salted fish, is made by putting three eggs 
into boiling water, and boiling them for about twelve 
minutes, when they will be hard ; put them into cold 
water till you want them. This will make the yelks 
firmer, and prevent their surface turning black, and you 
can cut them much neater: use only two of the whites ; 
cut the whites into small dice, the yelks into bits about 
a quarter of an inch square ; put them into a sauce-boat; 
pour to them half a pint of molted butter, and stir them 
together. 

Lemon Sauce.— Pare a lemon, and cut it into slices; 
divide these into dice, and put them into a quarter of a 
pint of melted butter. Some cooks mince a bit of the 
lemon-peel (pared very thin) very fine, and add it to the 
above. 

Mock Caper Sauce.— Cut some pickled green peas, 
French beans, gherkins, or nasturtiums, into bits the 
size of capers ; put them into half a pint of melted 
butter, with two teaspoonfuls of lemon-juice, or nice 
vinegar. 

Young Onion Sauce.— Peel a pint of button onions, 
and put them in water till you want to put them on to 
boil; put them into a stewpan, with a quart of cold 
water; let them boil till tender ; they will take (accord¬ 
ing to their size and age) from half an hour to an hour. 

POTATOES. 

HOW TO CHOOSE POTATOES, AND KEEP THEM FROM BEING 
WASTED. 

That excellent authority, M. Soyer, says : “ Observe, 
in a general rule, that the smaller the eye, the better the 
potato, as when they are too full in the eye, they are 
either of an inferior quality, or are running to seed. To 
ascertain if they are sound, nip a piece from the thickest 
end with your finger-nail; if good, the inside will 
either bo of a white, yellow, or reddish hue, according 
to the sort and quality; if, on the contrary, they are 
spotted, they are bad, or getting so ; but though this 
part may be slightly touched, by cutting a little off the 
outside they may prove fit for boiling; though they 
ought to be bought, when in this state, at a cheap rate. 
Potatoes always get bad in the spring of the year, 
as then the old ones are going out, and the new ones for 
some time continue to possess but little flavor, and are 
watery when boiled. The old ones ought to be peeled, 
and steamed, and mashed, or baked in an oven under a 
joint, or fried in fat; for when done whole in their 
skins at this time of year, the slightest spot spoils their 
flavor. The new ones are tasteless and watery, and are 
much better cooked when put in very hot water, but not 
boiling, than when put in cold.” 

There are few articles in families more subject to 
waste, both in paring, boiling, and being actually 


thrown away, than potatoes; and there are but few 
cooks but what boil twice as many potatoes every day 
as are wanted, and fewer still that do not throw the re¬ 
sidue away, as totally unfit in any shape for the next 
day’s meal; yet if they would take the trouble to heat 
up the despised cold potatoes with an equal quantity of 
flour, they will find them produce a much lighter dump¬ 
ling or pudding than they can make with flour alone ; 
and by the aid of a few spoonfuls of good gravy, they 
would produce an agreeable dish for the dinner-table. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Berwick Sponge Cake. —Beat six eggs two minutes, 
add three cups sugar, beat five minutes ; two cups flour 
with two very small teaspoonfuls cream tartar, beat one 
minute; one cup of cold water with a small teaspoonful 
soda; beat one minute; half the rind and juice of a 
lemon, two cups flour, a bit of salt. Bake twenty 
minutes. 

Breakfast Cake.— One pint milk, two or three eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one of soda, flour sufficient 
to roll out. Koll quite thin, and cut into round, square, 
or diamond shape, according to fancy. Fry in hot lard 
like doughnuts. To be eaten with butter. 

Mixture for the Cream Cakes.—Two cups sugar, 
one cup flour, four eggs ; the eggs, sugar, and flour to 
be well beaten together ; one quart of milk boiled, and 
while boiling stir in the eggs, sugar and flour. Let it 
cool, and flavor ; open at the side and put the cream in. 

Cream Tartar Cake. —Half cup butter, two cups su¬ 
gar, three and a half cups flour, three eggs, two teaspoon¬ 
fuls cream tartar, one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in one 
teacup of milk, one tablespoonful flavoring ; stir together 
quickly, and bake in a quick oven. 

Perpetual Lemon Cheesecake. —One pound of loaf- 
sugar, six eggs, leaving out the whites of two, the 
juice of three fine lemons, and the grated rind of two 
of them, one quarter pound of fresh butter. Put these 
ingredients into a pan, boil them gently over a slow 
fire, until they assume the consistency of honey ; pour 
into small jars, and tie brandied papers over them. A 
dessertspoonful is sufficient for each cake. This should 
be made when eggs and lemons are plentiful, as it will 
keep two years. 

Velvet Cream. —Dissolve nearly half an ounce of 
isinglass in a teacupful of white wine, one pint of cream, 
the juice of a large lemon. Sweeten the cream to your 
taste, and when the isinglass is dissolved, put in the 
juice to the cream, then pour the wine to that. Stir 
it frequently until it begins to thicken ; pour it into a 
mould. 

Vermicelli Pudding. —Boil four ounces of vermicelli 
in one pint of new milk with a stick of cinnamon until 
it is soft. Then add one half pint of thick cream, one 
quarter pound of butter, one quarter pound of sugar and 
the yolks of four eggs. Bake in an earthenware dish 
without paste. 

A Country Pudding.— Mix the yolks of three eggs 
smoothly with three heaped tablespoonfuls of flour; thin 
the batter with new milk till it is of the consistency of 
cream ; whisk the whites of the eggs separately, stir 
them into the batter, and boil the pudding in a floured 
cloth or basin for an hour. Before it is served, cut the 
top quickly in cross bars, pour over it a small pot of 
raspberry or strawberry jelly or jam, and send quickly 
to table. 
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Devonshire Junket. —Put some new milk into a 
china basin, or else warm some cold milk to the same 
heat as new, add to it a little calf’s rennet, and some 
brandy or rum, stir it with a spoon so as to mix the 
whole perfectly. Place it near the fire or on a warm 
stove till turned, but it must not be kept too hot, or it 
will not turn properly. When turned, put sugar, grated 
nutmeg and ground cinnamon on the top, and clotted 
cream without breaking the curd, and serve. 

Arrowroot Blanc Mange. —Mix three tablespoonfuls 
of arrowroot in milk, in the same manner as though you 
were preparing starch. Add afterwards a quart of cold 
milk, sugar to your taste, a few chopped almonds and 
some grated lemon-peel. Put it on the fire, and stir it 
until it thickens. Pour into a mould and turn it out 
when cold. 

Foam Sauce for the Pudding —One teacup sugar, 
two-thirds cup butter, one tablespoonful flour, beaten 
together until smooth. Then place over the fire, and 
stir in rapidly three gills boiling water ; season with 
nutmeg ; soda about the size of a pea. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Silk Stockings.— Wash your stockings first 
in white soap liquor, lukewarm, then rinse them in 
four waters, and work them well in a fresh soap liquor ; 
then make a third soap liquor, pretty strong, into which 
put a little SZii-e, wrapped in a flannel bag, till your 
liquor is blue enough. Wash your stockings well 
therein, and take them out and wring them ; let them 
be dried so that they remain a little moist, then stove 
them with brimstone, after which put upon the wood 
leg two stockings, one upon the other, observing that 
the two fronts or outsides are face to face ; then polish 
them with a glass. N. B.—The two first soap liquors 
must be only lukewarm, the third soap liquor as hot as 
you can bear your hand in it. 

To Clean Plate.— Avoid the use of what are called 
“ plate powders most of these contain quicksilver, 
which is very injurious. Boil one ounce of prepared 
hartshorn powder in a quart of water: while on the 
fire put into it as much plate as the vessel will hold ; 
let it boil a short time, then take it out, drain it over the 
vessel and dry it before the fire. When you have 
served all your plate thus, put into the water as much 
clean linen rag as will soak up all the liquid. When 
dry, they will be of great use for cleaning the plate as 
well as brass locks and the finger plates of doors. 
When the plate is quite dry, it must be rubbed bright 
with leather. The use of gritty substances, however 
fine, should be avoided. 

To Clean Tins and Pewter. —Wash thoroughly clean 
with warm water, into which a handful of bran and a 
few slices of soap have been thrown while hot. Dry, 
and then with some of the best whiting powdered, and 
a little sweet oil, rub well and wipe clean; then dust 
them over with some dry powdered whiting in a muslin 
bag, and rub dry with soft leather. When tin cover.s 
come from the table, they must be wiped very dry before 
they are hung up, or the steam will rust the inside. 

To Prevent Hair pro.h falling off. —Cocoa-nut oil 
melted with a little olive oil, and scented as preferred. 
Sage tea is good for a wash ; or warm water. A very 
good pomade is also made of white wax one-half ounce, 
spermaceti one-half ounce, olive oil six ounces. Differ¬ 
ent sorts of hair require different treatment; for what 
agrees with one, makes the other harsh and dry. Cold 


cream is often used : it is made with one-quarter ounce 
of spermaceti, and one-quarter ounce of white wax; 
dissolve by putting the basin in which you arc going to 
mix it in hot water ; then add one ounce each of oil of 
almonds, and rose water. 

To Preserve Milk.— Provide bottles, which must be 
perfectly clean, sweet and dry ; draw the milk from the 
cow into the bottles, and, as they are filled, immediately 
cork them well up, and fasten the corks with packthread 
or wire. Then spread a little straw in the bottom of a 
boiler, on which place bottles with straw between them, 
until the boileT contains a sufficient quantity. Fill it up 
with cold water ; heat the water, and as soon as it 
begins to boil, draw the fire, and let the whole gradu¬ 
ally cool. When quite cold, take out the bottles, and 
pack them in sawdust, in hampers, and stow them in 
the coolest part of the hou.se. Milk preserved in this 
manner, and allowed to remain even eighteen months in 
the bottles, will be as sweet as when first milked from 
the cow. 

Blue Ink. —Two drachms oxalic acid, two drachms 
Prussian blue, to be mixed in half a pint of water, make 
as good blue ink as we have seen, and is very simple. 

How TO Make Vinegar. —Vinegar is made from sweet¬ 
ened water. That tells the secret. The saccharine prin¬ 
ciple turns to acid, and we have vinegar. Sweet cider 
needs but to be put in a warm place—in the sun in 
summer—with a thin cloth over the bunghole, to make 
it the best of vinegar. The mother will soon form a 
scum on the top, which must be left in. Sour cider 
needs sweetening when set away for fermentation. 
That starts it on its way. It is difficult to get vinegar 
from sour cider alone. In the West, where cider is 
scarce, sweetened water (it matters not how much or 
how little sweetened) is the thing. The water must be 
soft. Eain water is used. A barrel half filled will sour 
quicker than when full, so said : we have never tested 
it. Take out the bung. Stretch over the bunghole a 
fine sieve or cloth to keep out the flies. When vinegar 
is formed, cork it up tight, for exposure to the air 
hurts it. 

To Clean Silks.— A quarter of a pound of soft soap, 
two ounces of honey, and a gill of gin : mix these three 
things well together, and if too thick add a little more 
gin. Lay the silk on a board, and with a stiff hat-brush 
brush it well with the mixture, occasionally dipping 
the brush in a little cold water to make it froth. Kinse 
it well in cold water, and hang it to drain (without 
wringing) for a few minutes ; then roll in a towel, each 
piece singly, and iron it wet. 

Cement for Broken China, Glass, Alabaster, or 
Ivory Ornaments.— A quarter of anouncoofthebestfine 
isinglass— gelatine— an ounce of spirits of wine ; 
put the isinglass into any very small jug with a lip ; 
pour on it a few drops of fast boiling water (this will 
dissolve the isinglass), then put in the spirits of wine— 
let it stand ten minutes by the fire, or until the whole 
is well mixed—pour it into a bottle with a tiny neck ; 
when cold it will be a solid white mass. The articles 
to be repaired must be dry and warm ; melt the cement 
by standing the bottle in hot water, and apply it with 
a camel’s hair brush. After using, observe that the 
bottle is well corked, or the cement loses its strength by 
evaporation. This is the cheapest, best, and readiest 
cement to use for repairing articles not intended to con¬ 
tain hot water, as this would cau.se the mended fracture 
to come to pieces. 
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WOMAN! 

HER NAME AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

1. She shall he called woman.—Gen. ii. 23. 

2. I will put euinity hetweeu thee aud the woman .— 
Gen. iii. 15. 

3. A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall he praised. 
— Proo. xxxi. 30. 

4. Blessed art thou among women. — St. Lxike i. 2S. 

5. God sent forth his sou, made of a woman. — Gal. 
iv. 4. 

6. The -woman is the glory of the man.— I. Cor. xi. 7. 

7. A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon uudt^r 
her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars.— Rao. 
xii. 1. 

The Bible is woman’s Magna Charta. In this blessed 
Book her destiny is predicted; her duties ai’e defined; 
and her privileges made sure hy the unalterable pro¬ 
mises of God. One privilege is that of hearing her Eden 
name— -woman, significant of her true relation to man, 
of her peculiar nature ; and also of the duties to God and 
humanity which would he required of the sex till 
time should end. 

In the passages we have selected from Holy Writ are 
shadowed forth the history of woman as the Bible dis¬ 
closes it. We are intending to take up one subject for 
elucidation in each monthly Table, till the seven selec¬ 
tions are discussed. 

The first thing to establish is woman’s right to the 
name given her by divine inspiration. ‘SS/tc shall he 
called woman, because she vjas taken out of man." It 
was from the “dust of the ground” that the Lord God 
made man, breathing into him the breath of life, the 
“ living soul;” but man W'as not then perfected. Look¬ 
ing on all the previous work of Creation, when accom¬ 
plished, “God saw that it was good.” Of the human 
being made from dust, the Lord God said; “It is not 
good that man should be alone; I will make him an 
help meet for him.” Therefore the feminine nature was 
the perfecting of the man, and the crowning work of 
creation. 

Bear in mind that every step from matter to man, had 
been in the ascending scale. Was the last step back¬ 
ward? It must have been, unless the woman was 
endowed with some gifts of excellence superior to the 
similar gifts held by man ; as in some gifts held by him 
she was certainly his inferior. Woman has not the per¬ 
fection of physical strength, nor the mechanical in¬ 
genuity, nor the large capacity of understanding, to 
grasp all subjects relating to this world, its material 
interests and government which distinguishes man. 
She could not help him in subduing the world. But 
moral sense is superior to mental power; intuition is 
above reason ; and if she were wanted to help him, she 
must have possessed a nature more refined, pure, aud 
spiritual than his, a quicker insight into heavenly 
things, a nearer assimilation with the angelic, a link 
in uniting the divine with the human, more holy and 
elevated than man held or ever could have attained 
without her help. 

These qualities of her nature were signified in her 
Eden name, looman. It was also prophetic of the man¬ 
ner in which her moral endowments would be, in her 
sex, developed and directed, as we shall see in the course 
of the.ee papers. 
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Woman, then, was the generic name of feminine 
humanity as distinct from the masculine. In Eden the 
two natures were one personality. “ God created man in 
his own image: male aud female created he them. ” The 
two in union formed the perfect man, the mortal im¬ 
mortal, the sovereign of earth, the wonder and mys¬ 
tery of the Heavenly host. 

After the Fall another name, designating the .specific 
characteristics of the feminine, in the altered destiny of 
the race, was given her: “ Adam called his wife’s name 
Eve; because she was the -mother of a,ll living;” that 
is, of all mortal immortals. 

Thus was human motherhood placed immeasurably 
above animal females—brute, bird, iusect, “ which bring 
forth animal young”—but all are soulless. "With such 
female creatures to bear young is their highest perfec¬ 
tion. Not so with the human feminine : to help her 1ms~ 
hand in his moral nature, and mould her children for 
God are the perfections of her womanhood. 

We see, therefore, why woman cannot bo rightly dis¬ 
tinguished by the term female, when used as a noun or 
name, and w’hy this terra is never applied to her, except 
as an adjective, by inspired writers. The passages at 
the head of this paper give her true name, aud how the 
language would be corrupted aud the sex degraded by 
the use otfemalein the place of woman may easily be 
tested by substituting the former in the first clause, 
“ She .shall bo called/ewu'iZe ;” and so in all the selections 
that follow. Would such readings be proper? 

The Word of God never degrades woman by permit¬ 
ting her distinction of sex to signify her personality. 
Search the Scriptures ; you will find her always called 
by the names or titles designating her humanity ; never 
with any reference to sex, except in contradistinction to 
man as male: “God made them male and female." 
This adjective term of female, applied to woman, occurs 
but twelve times in the Bible; while her names and 
titles, woman, mother, maiden, lady, damsel, bride, wife, 
daxcghter, sister, widow, mistress, midwife, px' 02 Jhetess, 
princess, queen, these and other appellations, none of 
which are ever applied to animals, are used over thirteen 
hxxndred times! 

The Bible has for us another important bearing on 
this question of woman’s rightful name aud style of 
address. The Engli.sh version of the Holy Scriptures is 
the Palladium of our mother tongue; in it is centred 
and preserved the purity, truth and strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon language. This, the noblest of all living 
languages, which expresses the meaning of the Hebrew 
text more clearly and forcibly than any other Gentile 
language can do; this our mother tongue is violated, 
degraded, polluted by the vulgarity and impropriety 
which have become prevalent, both in speech and lite¬ 
rature throughout our land, using as wo do the animal 
adjective/erwaZeas the noun for woman, or the substitute 
for lady. No other language has thus degraded the 
sex. Correlative terms are used for the appellations of 
mankind and womankind by all nations, save the An¬ 
glo-Saxon. No French writer would say; "'A gentle¬ 
man walking with a female;" “ The females oxUmim- 
hered the men 1 ” 

We meet with this corruption of our tongue in every 
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newspaper we take up; in every journal we read, 
whether literary or scientific. Our ‘ warming works of 
fiction, many written by women, are vulgarized by this 
low^style. Legislators and jurists have adopted the 
false term, and use it almost exclusively-. In a New 
York statute for “protecting the rights of married 
women,” the word looman does not occur at all; while 
female is used five times, as a correlative for husband. 

Even our learned clergy, whose text-book is the Bible, 
have yielded to this tide of corrupt language, this viola¬ 
tion of the Divine Word. Do not the greater portion of 
clergymen speak and write as though the Church was 
composed of men and females? Christ did not speak 
tlius. The Apostles did not so teach. Why and how 
has this false and bad mode of language become popular ? 


DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENTS. 

(From a Letter to the Editress.) 

[The foliowiug excellent thoughts—“apples of gold 
in pictures of silver”—are very encouraging as evidence 
of the changes in public sentiment concerning “ woman’s 
sphere.” She will find her best place is in the house¬ 
hold sanctuary.] 

Dear Mrs. Hale: lam no “Woman’s Rights woman,” 
as you, my friend, know, meaning by that a discontent 
with the province of woman as at present arranged, or 
a desire that she should interfere in politics or govern¬ 
ment. But I would that women should fill their own 
situations properly and gracefully; domestic service 
and activity being one of the most important. We 
maintain a hundred thousand of the Celtic race to per¬ 
form duties which would be as properly and respectably 
performed by native Americans. 

^(•******* 

When women, American women, are employed in a 
house or a factory, there will be no need of the perpetual 
outcry that they are not allowed fair scope for their 
energies. They will not seek to be college professors or 
to go to Congress. There will bo enough employment 
for all when there is a disposition to avail themselves 
of open opportunitie.s. Of course, I do not expect 
everybody to be in everybody’s kitchen. Nor do I wish 
to limit any woman’s field of action farther than the 
natural proprieties of her sex limit her. But I think 
the perpetual outcry about women’s rights and suffer¬ 
ings proceeds much oftener from a partial than a general 
survey of the case. These things settle themselves as 
much as any other portion of political economy. 

If an immense number, comprising a class of laborers, 
withdraw from all competition in that field of labor, 
their places are, of course, occupied by others, and the 
field they themselves enter on is crowded. They are 
ill-paid, of course. Now everybody knows that the 
withdrawal of this large class of American laboring 
women is not more the result than the cause of com¬ 
petition in that special field. It arose at first from, 
weakness and false pride, and is continued partly from 
a feeling that the advantages of the condition from 
which they have withdrawn are fewer than they for¬ 
merly were; and partly from a lingering impression 
that they lower themselves by such employment. Of 
course, to such persons, argument is of no avail. The 
effect of sympathy and example is as powerful to restore 
them as to withdraw them. There is room and to spare 
for all in the field of which I speak. American women, 
from their superior tact, ability, and thrift, would 
always be welcome in a household, and without dis¬ 
placing others whose other qualities would be valuable. 

Irish girls are strong and cheerful; American girls 
have more judgment and skill. There is room for all, 
and a reasonable support for all. There will not be the 
opening for immigrants, of course, that there has been. 
But there will not be the call for foreign laborers when 
good, and efficient, and sensible women are willing to 
labor in a household. The whole tone of thought in 
relation to domestic service would be raised if the class 
of women to whom I refer were to enter it. 

Is this not better than to starve in the streets from a 
false and wicked pride? It seems so to me. But then, 
I am an old-fashioned woman, and loved dearly the old 
friends who labored diligently and faithfully in the old 
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kitchen in the old times. It was altogether a different 
affair from the pre.sent state of things. 

l%he war, with its introversions, its upsettings, and 
its involutions, shakes to the centre our social fabric, 
out of the evil of idleness and self-indulgence educing 
consideration for others, and a generous helpfulness; it 
it bring the proud woman in the parlor to a thoughtful 
kiudne.ss, and the not less proud one in the attic to a 
ready activity and unselfishness, it will shake some 
important atoms into place. And, as philosophers tell 
us the smallest feather does not fall without shaking in 
proportion remote spheres, let us hope that a right 
understanding on this subject may have its weight in 
determining the whole welfare and destiny of Woman. 

BOOKS FOR HOME CULTURE. 

“Springs of Action” is the title of a choice volume 
for young ladies,.and it will greatly aid mothers in their 
plans of home instruction. The authoress, Mr.s. Rich¬ 
ards (see Literary Notices, page SOS), is sister of Mrs. 
Alice B. Haven, and to her this pearl of a book is dedi¬ 
cated. All our readers love Mrs. Haven, whose stories 
and heart histories have been so long treasured in our 
Lady’s Book. We are sure these readers will want no 
other commendation of this new work, which Mrs. 
Richards has sent out, than the testimouy of her devo¬ 
tion to her amiable sister. We will quote one sentence 
from the dedication: “ You have been the best example 
to me of the lessons I strive to teach, and you have 
shown me how certainly, by the grace of God, the vic¬ 
tory is given to such as struggle in humble patience, 
and in self-abnegation, with the infirmities of our na¬ 
ture.” 

There are eighteen subjects discussed; all are import¬ 
ant in forming “a perfect woman.” “Health’’ is the 
fir.st subject, and so ably and thoroughly examined, 
that, were there nothing more, the book would be worth 
its price in gold. We shall make selections, as soon as 
we have room, from some of the beauties of this true 
woman’s book. 

“The Bible as an Educating Power among the Na¬ 
tions.” By Professor John S. Hart. This is a great 
work in small compass. We intended to make selec¬ 
tions from the rich wisdom of its thoughts, but have not 
now room. The whole should be studied. It is a won¬ 
derful work, because the writer seems to have read the 
Bible till he caught the fire of its inspiration by which 
ho sees its true meaning. IVtauy a household will bless 
him for his labor, finding it turn their attention to the 
Bible as a new Book. As a help in home culture, the 
work of Professor Hart can hardly be over-estimated. 
Published by J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. 

Marriages between Cou.si.\.s.— The question whether 
such unions should be permitted has, of late, excited 
much interest. As women are deeply coucerued in 
whatever clouds the prospects of domestic happines.s 
and injures the well-being of children, the following 
report on this subject, from the J^ew York Observer., is 
highly important to our readers:— 

“Dr. Millingon, of Dublin, ascertained the situation 
of lo4 families, the heads of which wore related in the 
degrees of first, second, and third cousins, and in which 
there were 100 children who wore deaf and dumb. In 
34 families, there wore two in each ; in 14 families, three 
in each; in 3 families, four in each; in 1 family, six; 
and in 1 family of thirteen children, seven of them were 
deaf and dumb. He says nothing of other defects. 

“Dr. Buxton, of Liverpool, states tliat ho found 17’t 
cases where the parents wore related as above. In lOO 
of them, there were in each family one child deaf and 
dumb ; in 38, two children ; in 17, Uiree children ; in 3, 
four children; in 1, .six; in 1, sev 'i : and in another, 
eight. He omits to state the whole number of childrea 
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ia those 109 families, or whether any other defects ex¬ 
isted, but here are 269 who are deaf and dumb. 

“The first number of the Social Science Rexdeio^onr 
tains a paper on the statistics of the birth of deaf and 
dumb children. According to M. Boudin, the result is 
a very considerable percentage of deaf mutes. M. Bou¬ 
din finds that consanguineous marriages take place in 
France in the ratio of two per cent, of the population ; 
and that of the issue of such marriages the proportion 
of deaf and dumb children is 28 per cent, in Paris, 25 at 
Lyons, and 30 at Bordeaifx. At Berlin, he has discovered 
that the number of deaf and dumb children born of 
Christian parents is 6 per cent,, while that of the children 
of Jewish parents is 27 per cent.; a result which he at¬ 
tributes to the fact that Jews intermarry with blood 
relations more frequently than Christians. 

“ In New England, a distinguished gentleman ascer¬ 
tained that in 17 families where the parents were blood 
relations, there were 95 children, 44 of whom were 
idiotic, 12 scrofulous and puny, and 1 deaf. In one of 
these families of 8 children, 5 were idiotic. 

“ Dr. Bemiss of Kentucky reports, as the results of 
careful researches by reliable gentlemen throughout the 
United States, in the relationship above named, 763 fami¬ 
lies, in which were 3,588 children, and 2,331 of them 
were defective; among 154 children where the parents 
were double cousins, 133 of them were defective.” 


Jtpartiiunt. 

BY JNO. 8TAINBACK WILSON, M. D. ' 


[In reply to letters, commending this department, and 
asking “ if Dr. Wilson’s articles about children have 
^been published in book form”—wo reply, not yet. 
These papers are original, written purposely for our 
work ; but Dr. Wilson intended to reissue them, when 
concluded, in book form, as “ A Health Manual for the 
Nurse and Mother,” etc. We think it will be one of the 
best works of its kind ever published.— Editoes of the 
Lady’s Book.] 

Children should not eat between meals. —The same 
mistaken idea that has given rise to the practice of feed¬ 
ing children on meat, has been largely influential in 
originating and sustaining the ruinonrs custom of allow¬ 
ing food at all hours between meals. True, the digestive 
process is active in children, and they require a good 
deal of nourishment to sustain their growing bodies; 
but there is neither philosophy nor common sense in 
keeping their stomachs always filled: while six meals 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1826 Eittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


in twenty-four hours are enough for an infant, three are 
all-sufllcient for a child after weaning. Children should 
be trained then to take their meals at regular intervals, 


This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 


and never allowed to eat between meals. Mothers fre¬ 
quently fall into the habit of allowing their children 
“soipething to eat” between meals in order to keep 


The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist¬ 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs.'Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. * 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 


them quiet, and to save trouble. But they could not 
possibly fall on a better plan to cause trouble. Chil. 
dren thus indulged will, nine times in ten, be crying 
and kicking half their time with all kinds of aches and 
pains; and when they are not crying from sickness they 
will be crying for “something to eat:” from morning 
to night it will be—“ Ma, I want some cake; Ma, I want 
some meat; Ma, I want some bread,” and so on, until 
the poor mother is completely worn out. And then 
when night comes, when she would fain find repose from 
the endless annoyances of the day, her troubles are only 
increased ; for Johnnie has the toothache, and Mary has 
the headache, and Jimmy has the colic, and the baby is 
restless, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Such are some of the evils of feeding between meals, 
to say nothing of dirty floors and clothes, greasy furni¬ 
ture, and many other things but too well kn’own to 
mothers. 


To OUR Correspondents.— We shall use the following 
articles as soon as we can make room : “ Aunt Esther’s 
Warming-pan”—“ May Murray”—“ Engeburg”—“ The 
Story of Fair Mabell”—“Sonnet”—“Smoke from my 
Chimney corner” (see Godey’s Arm-Chair)—“ The Emi¬ 
grant’s Lament.” 

These articles, we are sorry to say, we cannot use: 
“When I am Dead”—“ Kobinhood” and other poems 
(we have no room)—“The Stream of Time” (very good 
poetry, but we are burdened with our stores)—“The 
Day of the Dead”—“ Good-night^’—“ An Old Maid’s 
Thoughts,” etc.-“Three Cheers”—“Shakspeare—an 
Acrostic”—“Squeaky Boots” (good article for a news¬ 
paper)—“The Spring Violet”—“In Memory of the Poet¬ 
ess,” etc. (good poetry)—“The Little Shoe” (if we had 
room, this would be accepted)—“A Woman’s History” 
—“Chaos”—“The Angel’s Welcome”—“The Philos¬ 
ophy of Laughter”—“ Eeady for either Fortune”—“ My 
Sword”—“Society in the Country”—and “ Second best.” 

We have many manuscripts on hand to examine. 

The authoress ofl^‘ Lily Carleton” is requested to send 
us her address. 


Now all this can and should be avoided. It is just as 
easy, as we know from our own experience, to teach 
children to eat only at regular meals, as it is to get them 
into the habit of eating at all hours. A little firmness 
at first is all that is necessary, and if this is used for 
a while, children will soon get so that they will never 
even think of eating between meals. It will be very 
hard to convince some mothers of this, but to such we 
say, try it, and you will then be so well satisfied that 
you will continue the experiment the remainder of your ^ 
life. 

Vaccination of Infants, within a few days after birth, 
has been attended with accidents more or less serious, 
and sometimes fatal; and as smallpox is very rare in 
children under six months of age, it is best, in the case 
of private families, to defer the operation until the third 
month ; children in hospitals or very exposed situations 
must be earlier attended to. Special efforts should be 
used to secure proper vaccine matter .—HalVs Journal of 
Health* 

The monthly from which we have selected the above, 
is a small pamphlet, but of greaimerit, entirely devoted 


* Hall’s Journal of Health. W. W. Hall, Editor. 
Terms, one dollar a year ; single numbers, ten cents. 
Office of publication, 831 Broadway, New York. 
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to the promotion of health and happiness among the 
people. Dr. Hall upholds the true principles of all 
human improvement, moral goodness. In his February 
number there is an article—“Farmers’ Wives over¬ 
taxed if all the Agricultural Societies in our laud 
would unite and offer a premium of ten thousand dol¬ 
lars for the best essay, “ On Improving the Condition of 
the Farmer’s Life”—this plan proposed by Dr. Hall 
would surely take the prize. Pray buy and road this 
number. 


Sittrarg llotifts. 


Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
wo will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia;— 

YERNER’S PRIDE: A Tale of Domestic Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “East Lynne,” “ Mrs. Hal¬ 
liburton’s Troubles,” etc. etc. In two volumes. The 
author of “ East Lynne” bids fair to make another sen¬ 
sation with “Verner’s Pride,” her latest work. It is 
the best of her productions since the issue of the former 
named romance. Its plot is more intricate, and its 
characters more strongly marked than those of its im¬ 
mediate predecessors. We do not profess to be among 
those who admire Mrs. Wood unqualifiedly. She has 
many faults, among which is superficiality in her com¬ 
prehension of human nature, and, consequently, in her 
eouceptions of character. Yet she has the faculty, de¬ 
veloped in a high degree, of writing to please the mul¬ 
titude ; though her fame is bound to be ephemeral as 
that of writers of her class always is. She has strong 
imaginative powers, which aid her in the invention and 
development of her intricate plots. The plot of “ Ver¬ 
ner’s Pride”'i8 the most complicated, and yet the best 
managed of any. The reader, who, early in the first 
volume, imagines he already guesses the denouement, 
is, in the middle of the second volume, bewildered in a 
maze of mystery and doubt. As bad characters are 
quite as essential as good ones in novels, we have to 
thank Mrs. Wood for a rare embodiment of disagreeable 
traits, in Mrs. Yerner, the vain, heartless beauty. 

AURORA FLOYD. From “Temple Bar.” By Miss 
M. E. Braddon, author of “John Marchmont’a Legacy,” 
“Lady Lisle,” etc. There is a certain furore just now 
about an authoress who has lately made her debut in 
the literary world, and has since produced a number of 
works in rapid succession. Three of these are before us 
now for examination, “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” and “ The Lady Lisle.” Though the two latter 
are from the publishing house of Messrs. Dick & Fitz¬ 
gerald, we find it more convenient to speak of the three 
together. Miss M. B. Braddon is, we are told, a young 
lady, who, after various unsuccessful endeavors to 
make her way in the world, has finally turned her 
attention to romance writing’, and, as the saying is, 
“made a hit.” Her stories have received the sanction 
of “Temple Bar,” and she is on the high road to fame 
and fortune. Her writings prove her to be a woman of 
superior intellect, well versed in the ways of the world, 
and familiar with matters literary, artistic and dramatic. 
Notwithstanding, we are not prepared to give her works 
the unlimited approbation which their publishers seem 


to expect, and which certain critics more obliging than 
wise have readily accorded them. She is deficient in 
variety, both in her plots and in her conceptions of 
character. She has, in truth, but one plot, which is 
repeated in each of the three volumes, with some altera¬ 
tions. The framework of each of these stories is based 
upon the circumstance of an individual marrying who 
has already been previously married, and whose first 
husband or wife is sure to turn up either in person or by 
representative, giving a great deal of trouble, the whole 
resulting in crime. This may be a very clever plot, 
once used; but when the changes are rung upon it three 
separate times, it becomes rather tedious. It would 
please us tp enter more critically into the merits and 
demerits of these novels, but limited space forbids. 
Therefore it must suffice to say that Miss Braddon’s 
works possess sufficiently the elements of popularity to 
make them the sources of entertainment to the public, 
and profit to the publishers; though we doubt whether 
they will obtain a lasting place in English literature. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP:aBDIA, Parts 57 and 58. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. Part 12. 

The Encyclopaedia is the most useful ever published ; 
and the Book of Days is not only valuable as a book of 
reference, but very interesting to read. Both works are 
amply illustrated. Only twenty cents each number for 
these valuable publications. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE NATIONAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD 
for 1863. We welcome this much needed volume tO our 
Table, with many thanks to the eminent publisher. 
The information it contains is invaluable to every family; 
It will aid in the education of the young while helping 
the elders to much useful knowledge which would 
require many other volumes to obtain. Those who 
desire to . have easy access to the material facts connected 
with the present condition of our country should buy 
this book. Teachers of public schools, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, need this manual of accurate information for 
daily reference. We live in the present. It is more 
important for us to know what is the condition of our 
own nation in this particular year, than to have studied 
the conjectural histories of every Egyptian dynasty 
which have been written since the first mummy was 
unrolled. “The National Almanac” is the last foot~ 
print of our national progress. The publisher promises 
a similar record yearly. As no work of the kind in our 
country has ever been prepared so fully and perfectly as 
this Annual, we are glad to know that it is to be a per¬ 
manent “ institution” in this good city. Philadelphia 
is the place for good loorks ; and this large volume will 
be duly appreciated. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

NO NAME: A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“ The Woman in White,” etc. Illustrated by John M. 
Lenan. The mere announcement of a new book by 
Wilkie Collins is a sufficient guarantee of its merit. But 
whatever public expectation may have been in regard to 
this work, it is more than realized. It is'even superior to 
“ The Woman in White,” which was of itself enough to 
make Collins’ reputation. It is a bold, a dashing book, 
and will undoubtedly challenge criticism in some quar¬ 
ters. These attacks will be, perhaps, specially directed 
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against the heroine, Magdalene Vanstone. She is a 
remarkable character, and certainly not vrithout faults; 
hut there is a dash and a recklessness about her which 
is very captivating in a novel, whatever it may be in 
real life. But the strongest characters in the book are 
Captain Wragge, the self-styled “moral agriculturist,” 
the accomplished swindler, and Mrs. Lecouut, between 
whom the war of wit and strategy is both amusing and 
exciting. 

BARRINGTON: A N(/oel. By Charles Lever, author 
of ‘ Charles O’Malley,” “One of Them,” etc. etc. One 
of the most cleverly written novels of the day, and one 
which is likely to be widely read. It is a story of Irish 
life, dating back to the beginningof the present century, 
and for a character novel we have seldom seen it 
equalled. First, there is Peter Barrington, a gentleman 
of the old school, who, though in reduced circumstances, 
can never forget that he has been and still is a gentleman, 
and maintains all his courtly manners and generous, 
even extravagant hospitality, without so much as count¬ 
ing the cost. His sister, a stately lady with manners of 
the past, is yet the reverse of her brother in her prudence 
and worldly wisdom. Polly Dill is the spice of tho 
book, and all tho remaining characters are boldly drawn. 
There is quite an ingenious plot, though it is sometime 
before the reader suspects thei*e is any at all: but it is 
too intricate in its details for us to attempt a sketch of it. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter- 
Box & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

LADY AUDREY’S SECRET: A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
monl’s Legacy,” etc. 

THE LADY LISLE: A Nnvd. By Miss M. E. Brad¬ 
don, author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s Se¬ 
cret,” etc. 

From D. Appleton & Co., Now York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: Newly 
Translated, and Explained from a Missionary pohit of 
Vieio. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D. D., Bishop 
of Natal. This noted bishop has again prepared a reli¬ 
gious work for publication, differing somewhat in char¬ 
acter from his last. He gives a new translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, accompanying it through¬ 
out with carefully prepared original notes explanatory 
of tho text. To the earnest student of the Scripture this 
will doubtless be a great aid in fully comprehending the 
apostle’s meaning and allusions. 

From T. 0. TI. P. Burnham, Boston, through J. 3. 
Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia:— 

MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By William How¬ 
ard Russel. This book has a peculiar interest ju.st now 
which will doubtless cause tho sale of an immense 
edition. The impres.sions received by the correspondent 
of the London Times have been already shadowed forth 
in his publi.shed letters to that paper. This book is not, 
however, a collection of those letters, although in some 
instances they are borrowed from and made use of. 
That the author is candid in his opinions all are ready to 
agree, and many of these opinions are to be received 
with a certain consideration. Nevertheless, like for¬ 
eigners who have preceded him, and who, like him, 
have given their experience in America to the world, 
he is influenced more or less by prejudices in his view 
of our affairs, both politically and socially, and commits 


about the usual number of blunders, some of them cer¬ 
tainly amusing. 

From Carter & Brothers, New York', through Mar- 
TiEK & Brother, Philadelphia:— 

THE RISEN REDEEMER: The Gospel History from 
the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. By F. W. 
Krummacher, D. D., author of “Elijah the Tishbite,” 
There are twenty-one “Discourses” in this large vo¬ 
lume; the subject is the uio.st important which iho 
Christian teacher can bring before hearer or reader. 
Such a grand theme requires the highe.st effort of human 
intelligence, irradiated by the best knowledge which 
study imparts, and the wisdom which faith in tho . 
Divine Saviour inspires. Dr. Krummacher has not only 
not failed, but bis work is deeply interesting as well as , 
instructive, and will bo a welcome comforter to many an 
humble Christian. 

PATRIARCHAL SHADOWS OF CHRIST AND HIS 
CHURCH: As E.xhibitod in Passages Drawn from the 
History of Joseph and his Brethren. By Octavius 
Winslow, D. D. The aim of this book is to show the 
reader the great “central part of Christianity—X living 
CHRIST and that the whole Bible is living truth in His 
life. It is just the book for Sabbath Schools and family 
readings on tho “ Lord’s Day.” Children will read the 
stories with pleasure as well as profit. 

THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. By the Rev. J. R. Mac¬ 
duff, D. D., author of “Morning and Night Watches,” 
etc. This is a little book, but of a large measure in its 
precious truths. There are “ Thoughts”—for every day 
in tho month—short but wonderfully suggestive. It is 
a continued Gloria in Excelsis ; and those who are sor¬ 
rowful or depressed with cares cannot fail of finding in 
siich outbreathings of faith and love some words of en¬ 
couragement and comfort. 

WAR AND PEACE: A Tale of the Retreat from Cdbul. 
By A. L. 0. E. This popular writer for the family 
circle and particularly for children, has availed herself 
of the interesting “ Journal of Lady Sale” and other 
accounts of tho Afghans, thus furnishing one of her 
useful and attractive books. The series is now a library, 
and few of the number deserve more praise tjian this 
story oipeaxie and war. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF* THE MEDICAL SCI¬ 
ENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard and Lea. Price $ 5 a year. 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS. The republication of the 
British Quarterlies, viz: London, Edinburgh, North 
British, Westminster, also Blackioood's Magazine, has 
been for many past years successfully accomplished in 
New York by Leonard Scott & Co. The great advan¬ 
tage to our literature in thus having easy and cheap 
access to the rich mines of British scholarship, in all its 
best productions, can hardly be over-estimated. VTe 
name it here to call attention to the following circular, 
issued in consequence of the loss of the extensive pub¬ 
lishing establi-shment by fire. The republication will 
go on ; Blackwood’s Magazine has been issued.* 

* “ Tho late fire having destroyed our entire stock of 
the back numbers of the Reprints, we find ourselves 
much in want of some of the late numbers. If you do 
not care to preserve your files, we should take it as a 
great favor if you would return us by mail as many 
numbers of the last quarter of 1862 as you conveniently 
can. The favor will be reciprocated in any way you 
may desire. Please address them, simply, Blackioood's 
Magazine, New York.” 
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The April Godet.— -The first real spring month, and 
■we give spring plates. The first, ‘‘Spring, or The Return 
of the Swallows,” is a most beautiful and appropriate 
engraving—pi'etty in its design, and admirable in the 
engraving, and particularly pleasing from its agreeable 
variety of figures and landscape. 

All the incidents connected with the arrival of the 
swallows, and the pleasurable interests which the event 
excites in the old-fashioned household which they favor 
with their annual visit, are very naturally and agree¬ 
ably expressed. The old man, who takes advantage of 
the first mild day to snatch a breath of air in the porch ; 
old granny, leaning over his chair, behind him; and 
two generations of their descendants, watch the new¬ 
comers with joyful recognition as the latter proceed to 
take possession of their nests. The other objects intro¬ 
duced into the picture are the kitten, about to pounce 
upon a saucerful of milk, the sheep and lambs in the 
pasture beyond, and the trees just beginning to put forth 
their first buds, which are completely in harmony with 
the one all-pervading theme, the revival and replenish¬ 
ment of creation under the benign influence of spring. 

We give something entirely new in our Fashion-plate 
—dresses that now appear for the first time in print. 
The fifth figure is a great novelty, a description of which 
will be found under the proper head. The plate com¬ 
prises five figures, and the fashion of each is really a 
fashion, not a fancy figure. There are very many new 
devices in dress and adornments, all of which our Fash¬ 
ion editor chronicles with her usual ability. We may 
here mention something new. A bouquet of natural 
flowers, with artificial butterflies on it. 

“The Rain Imps; or. Grinding up April Showers.” 
Here is an original design, and an amusing one. We 
have all heard of April showers, and here we show how 
they are produced. 

Cause of Delay. —Some of our subscribers had to 
wait a few days for their numbers after their orders 
were received. The cause was a flattering one to us. 
Owing to the immense demand, we were unable to print 
the Lady’s Book fast enough, although we had eight 
steam-power presses running night and day. 

About Postage. —Any postmaster who charges more 
than' four and one-half cent postage for three months’ 
postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid in advance, is dere¬ 
lict of his duty, and liable to a suit for recovery of any 
amount overpaid. Will our subscribers please notice 
this, and act accordingly ? 

Artemus Ward, that prince of showmen, has been 
“speaking a piece” in Philadelphia—“Sixty Minutes 
in Africa.” The house was crowded, and a more de¬ 
lighted audience we never saw. We commend Artemus 
to our brethren of the press all over the country, as a 
gentleman and a humorist. 

The new Chestnut Street Theatre is a decided success. 
It is a beautiful house, well lighted, and ably managed. 

General Twiggs’s Hair-Dye.—A lady wishes to pro¬ 
cure this receipt. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

New Musical Monthly .—The first number of this new 
and beautiful publication, which we announced last 
month, is now ready'for delivery. It contains one dol¬ 
lar’s worth of piano music which subscribers get for the 
low price of 25 cents. Heretofore there has never been a 
periodical devoted solely to the publication of music, in 
the popular sheet form, easy of handling at the ^iano. 
The pages of the New Musical Monthly are of the regu¬ 
lar sheet music size ; the music is all printed from en¬ 
graved plates, as sheet music is printed, on the best of 
music jfaper. Each number will contain from three to 
four 25 cent pieces of music, or their equivalent—songs, 
ballads, polkas, transcriptions, marches, etc., each piece 
having a distinct and beautiful title-page of its own, 
adapting the whole for binding into a handsome volume 
at the close of the year. This is a feature never before 
attempted in a musical periodical. The terms of the 
Musical Monthly are $3 00 ^er annum. Single numbers, 
25 cents. 

The first number, for May, now published, contains, 
first, Brinley Richards’ exquisite transcription of Glo¬ 
ver’s beautiful melody. Floating on the Wind, a charm¬ 
ing composition that alone costs 50 cents in the music 
stores; second, the celebrated Shadow Air, from Meyer¬ 
beer’s new Opera, Lo Pardon de Ploermel, which has 
created so great a furore in Paris, Philadelphia, etc,: 
third. At The Gate, a new ballad, never before published, 
by the author of Poor Ben the Piper, Beautiful Valley, 
etc.—in all, one dollar’s worth of music for 25 cents, and 
in the style and size of sheet music, it will bo remem¬ 
bered, with handsome title-page to each piece. The Mu¬ 
sical Monthly is a subscription work, and will not be for 
.sale at any music store in the country. Subscriptions, at 
$3 00 per annum, must be sent to the publisher, J. Starr 
Holloway, Philadelphia. Club lists will be furnished 
on application. As a large subscription list, only, will 
remunerate us for this undertaking, we trust that our 
friends everywhere will give us their aid in this attempt 
to popularize first class music. 

New Sheet Music.—L qq & Walker, this city, publish 
three new ballads by Alice Hawthorne, The Cozy Nook, 
As Dear to Day as Ever, and Friend of my Heart. Also 
five new patriotic songs. Rally for the Union, The Picket 
Guard, Come Rally Round our Flag, Unfurl the Stars and 
Stripes, and Huzza, the Union Forever ; all spirited and 
stirring melodies, the words mostly by Rev. M. L. 
Hofford ; Each 25 cents. The Soldiers’ Vision, and We 
Think of Tliee at Horae, are two -new songs by our 
contributor, Mr. Everest; each 40 cents, with title in 
colors. 

The same publishers, issue, a fine arrangement of 
Himmel’s Battle Prayer, by Grobe, 40 cents. Glory 
Hallelujah, varied by Grobe, 50. Tic Tac Polka, Pea¬ 
body Polka, Donna Schottische, Isi^bella Schottische, each 
25. Col. Hall’s Grand March, by Jarvis, with vignette 
battle scene, 50. Monitor Grand March, colored title, 40. 
Mocking Bird Quickstep, introducing the favorite air, 40. 
A new transcription of the Last Rose of Summer, Everest, 
25. Also the following Grand Marches and Quicksteps, 
each embellished with a fine portrait of its respective 
subject—Gen. Halleck’s, Gen. Pope’s, Gen. Buell’s, Gov. 
Sprague’s, Col. Hartranft’s and Parson Brownlow’s. 
All fine pieces, each 30 cents. 

The musical editor will mail any music on receipt of 
price. Address, at Philadelphia, 

J, Starr Holloway. 
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A Speciality of Paris. —Can you believe that in the 
middle of the nineteenth century there exists dressma¬ 
kers with beards, men, real men like the Zouaves, who, 
with their strong hands, measure the exact dimensions 
of the most titled women in Paris, dress them, undress 
them, and turn them round and round before them, as 
if they were neither more nor less than wax figures in 
a hairdresser’s window ? 

Of course you know the Rue de la Paix—so called 
because it celebrates war in the shape of a column. In 
that street lives an Englishman who enjoys a very 
different popularity in the world of frippery from that 
of a Lent preacher. This Englishman, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, has created a new kind of art, the art of screw¬ 
ing-in a woman’s figure with a precision hitherto un¬ 
known. He has the inspiration of the scissors, the 
genius of the gore. He knows the exact spot at which 
the stuff should fit tightly, and where it should float 
around at will. He understands at a glance, by the 
whole context of the woman, what should be shown, 
and what concealed. Providence has created him from 
all eternity to discover the law of crinolines, and the 
true curve of the petticoat. He is a perfect gentleman, 
always fresh and clean shaved, always curled, black 
coat, white cravat, cambric sldeve-s, fastened at the wrist 
with a gold button. He officiates with all the gravity 
of a diplomatist who carries the future of the world 
shut up in one of the compartments of his brain. 

When he tries a dress upon a live doll of the Chauss^e 
d’Antin, it is with the most profound contemplation 
that he touches, fits, measures, and marks with chalk 
the defective fold in the stuff. Anon he steps back, and 
the better to judge the effect of his handiwork at a dis¬ 
tance, he holds his hand before his eye like an opera- 
glass, and resumes, with an in.spired finger, the work of 
modelling the dress on the body of his customer. Some¬ 
times he plants a flower here, or tries on a ribbon there, 
in order to test the general harmony of the toilet; and 
all this time the Eve in process of manufacture stands 
motionless and resigned, and allows her creator to pro¬ 
ceed with the work of her creation in silence. 

At last, when he has moulded the silk as if it wore 
clay, and when he has modelled the figure according to 
his idea, ho takes his place at the other end of the room, 
and seats himself upon a sofa with his head thrown 
back, and directs his work as with a conductor’s baton. 
“To the right, madam !” and the lady turns accordingly. 
“To the left!’’and round she goes. “Face me!” and 
she looks straight at the artist. “Right about face,” 
and the obverse is presented. In this manner a German 
princess, acclimatized at Paris, executes, at the orders 
of a man, a complete course of drill. After which he 
dismisses her with a royal gesture, “That will do, 
madam.” 

I have never witnessed these mysteries, and only 
know of them through the indiscretions of the initiated ; 
but this is what a passing zephyr whispered in my ear, 
and I only repeat the disclosure (be it thoroughly under¬ 
stood) under all possible reserve. The fashionable ladies 
of Paris, enchanted with the splendid fashions of their 
trowsered dressmaker, have come to believe that a man 
who can make a dress so beautifully ought to be able 
to put it on better than any one else, and set upon it 
the seal of the master. Therefore, whenever a court 
ball takes place, or a ball at the Hotel de Ville, or even 
a grand reception at the Palais Royal or the Luxem¬ 
bourg, you may see drawn up, about ten o’clock at night, 
before the door of the foreign dressmaker a long string 


of carriages, the wretched coachmen sitting on the boxes 
buried in their great coats. The mistresses have mounted 
the stairs into this Temple of the Toilet; as they enter, 
they receive a card bearing the number of their turn, 
and they pass on into the waiting-room. As they can 
only appear one by one before this pontiff of the petti¬ 
coat, the late comers have occa.sionally to wait a long 
lime ; but a delicate piece of attention on the part of the 
master of the house enables them to relieve as much as 
possible the fatigues of the ante-chamber. A sideboa^-d, 
richly provided, offers to the fair expectants the positive 
consolations of the choicest dishes and pastry, and here 
the ethereal little dames of the Paris drawing-rooms 
fbrtify themselves for the polka by partaking of un¬ 
limited pate de foie gras, washed down with abundant 
Malmsey. Thus refreshed at the expense of the estab¬ 
lishment, they brave with an intrepid spirit the opera¬ 
tion of the toilet. The master dispatches them one after 
another, and with considerable celerity. He examines ; 
turns them about; a final touch ; a pin here and there, 
and madam has realized the prototype of elegance. 

The following are his charges: For cutting a dress, 
$10; for dressing a lady, $15 ^ for fitting her for a din¬ 
ner, $20 ; and $25 for a party. 

Dear Mr. Godey : Have just been reading some of 
your subscribers’ complimentary letters on the Lady’s 
Book, and felt as though I should like to let Mr. Godey 
and his friends knuw that I, too, think its equal caniwt 
be found in the country. With such a cheerful home¬ 
like appearance on every leaf, it never comes without a 
seeming blessing ; I believe I might say with propriety 
a real blessing ; at least I never look at one of its num¬ 
bers without a smile leaping from my heaTt. And who 
am I? you may ask, that I should so appreciate its ex¬ 
cellencies. Not one of your city belles, I assure you, 
who has .nothing to do but to read Godey when she 
finds the-hours tedious, but one of the coHnt^ girls who 
is heartily thankful for the moment she can lay aside 
her work and fill her heart with incense from the em¬ 
balming words in the Lady’s Book. I have for years 
read your Book, but this is the first year I have taken it. 
The two first numbers, January and February, have 
already seut many blessings and sweet moments of 
peace to my heart. How many more shall I receivb 
through the coming year? Dear Godey, if all who are 
taking your magazine are as deeply in love with it as I 
am, they will each one continue to hold you up in your 
jwell-doing. Indiana Girl, 

The Skaneateles Democrat says: “The embellish¬ 
ments are multitudinous, and beautifully executed. As 
a New Year’s gift we think it cannot be surpassed. The 
price for so elaborately finished a periodical is merely 
nominal, at the present high prices of papi^, barely 
sufficient to cover the expense of this article alone.” 

That is a fact. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Tashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materLals for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orne 
balls, canva.s for working, etc. etc. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Spring, •with its vernal showers, is again upon us; 
and with its return our thoughts are naturally directed 
to the flower garden. We have from time to time pre¬ 
pared lists for the readers of the Lady’s Book of the 
most desirable plants for general cultivation ; and from 
the many flattering and unsolicited letters of commen¬ 
dation received from those who have ordered both seeds 
and plants, we feel that our effort has been appreciated. 
Our mode of packing is so secure that plants can be for¬ 
warded in perfect safety as far as Kansas. As' general 
remarks on the cultivation, preparation of soil, etc,, 
have appeared at various times in the Lady’s Book, they 
will, for want of space, be here omitted. To those, 
however, who may desire further information we refer 
to Dreer’s Garden Calendar, or Mrs. Loudon’s “La¬ 
dies’ Companion to the Flower Garden.” The former 
will be mailed to auy address by inclosing a three-cent 
stamp; the latter costs $1 SO, and is the best work for 
its size and price ever published. 

We herewith subjoin a list of roses and other desirable 
plants, which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

Hybrid Pf.rpetu.^l Roses. Six varieties. $2 50. 
Augusta Mie, very large rose; G6ant des Batailles, 
dark scarlet; General Jacqueminot, splendid scarlet; 
Lion des Combats, purplish crimson ; Paeonia, largo 
crimson ; Jacques Lafitte, rosy blush. 

Bourbon Roses. Ever-blooming. Six varieties. $2. 
Hermosa, pink ; Souvenir de Malmaison, large blush ; 
Sir Joseph Paxton, rosy crimson ; Imperatrice Eugenie, 
rosy lilac ; Souvenir de Anselme, brilliant crimson pil¬ 
lar rose ; Louise Odier, large rose. 

Tea Roses. Exquisitely fragrant. Six varieties. $2, 
Madame Bravy, pure white; Gloiro de Dijon, large, 
buff and pink, strong grower; America, creamy white; 
Eugene Desgaches, waxy rose; Princess Maria, buff rose; 
Madame Barillet Deschamps, large, creamy white. 
Bengal or Daily Roses. Siit varieties. $1 50. 
Archduke Charles, changeable crimson; Indica Alba, 
pure white; Cels, blush; Louis Philippe, light crim¬ 
son ; Eugene Beauharnais, deep crimson; La Seduisante, 
light blush. 

Hardy Climbing Roses. Six varieties. $2. 

Walter Scott, deep ro.se; White Microphylla, creamy 
white; Monstrosa, blush; Trioraphe de la Duchero, 
large blush ; Prairie Queen, deep rose; Baltimore Bello, 
blush white. 

Verbenas. Twelve distinct and very choice varieties 
fov^l. 

Ivanhoe ; Prince of Wales ; Mrs. Woodruff; Blushing 
Bride; Purity; Sarah ; Richard Fetters; Lady Have¬ 
lock ; Star of the Union ; Thetis; Gloire de Vaise; Mrs, 
Ingersoll. For description, see Catalogue. 

Lantanas. Constant bloomers. Six varieties. $1. 
Penstbmons. Six beautiful varieties. $1. 

Fuchsia, or Ladies’ Ear-drop. Six splendid varie¬ 
ties, including the best double sorts. $1 50. 

Petunias. Double and single varieties. Six for $1. 
Heliotrope. Six choice varieties for $1. 

Scarlet Geraniums. Six varieties, including the beau¬ 
tiful vai’iegated-leaved.varietie.s, for $1. 

Pelargoniums, or large flowering Geraniums. Six 
distinct and beautiful sorts. $1 50. 

Scented Geraniums, including Apple, Nutmeg, Pep¬ 
permint, Lemon, Rose, etc. Six for$l. 

Dahlias. Twelve very choice and distinct varieties, 
including all colors, for $2 50. 

Gladiolus. New French hybrid varieties, now so 
popular; one of the greatest acquisitions of late years 
to the flower garden. Twelve distinct fine varieties for 
Very choice varieties, $5 per dozen. 

Pansies, or Heart.sease. Six large flowering kinds 
for $1. 

CoBEA ScANDENS. Rapid summer climbing plant; 
large bell-shaped flowers, each 2.5 cents. 

Ipomcea Learii. Large cerulean blue convolvulus 
flowers, each 25 cents. 


Gazania Splendens. A new bedding plant, blooming 
until late in the autumn, each 20 cents. 

Salvias. Six varieties, including the Scarlet Sage, 
for $1. 

PLANTS IN assortments. 

One Hundred Plants for Ten Dollars, including a se¬ 
lection from the above, with a number of other desirable 
bedding plants not here enumerated. These assort¬ 
ments have given general satisfaction, and will be found 
much cheaper, and often more satisfactory than where 
the purchaser makes the selection. We wish it dis¬ 
tinctly understood that the assortments are our ovm 6e- 
lection. No charge will be made for packing., 

The following plants are not generally known, and 
are very desirable:— 

The Pampas Grass. The most magnificent of grasses, 
with long, terminal silvery plume.s. A beautiful and 
striking object on a lawn, or near a fountain. 50 cents 
each. 

Tritoma Uvaria, with stately flower-scapes, and mag¬ 
nificent terminal dense spikes of rich orange red flower 
tubes. 50 cents each. 

Daphne Cneorum. The best hardy evergreen shrub 
of recent introduction, growing one foot high, very free, 
flowea-ing, and fragrant, blooming among the first in the 
spring, and continuing until the last in the autumn. It 
. is admirably adapted for cemetery lots, city, and subur¬ 
ban yards. Price 50 cents each. 

Catalogues of seeds and plants will be forwarded on 
application to 

HENRY A, DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ' 

We copy the following from the Reformer, of Galt, 
Canada. We noticed last month that we had no travel¬ 
ling agents in Canada or any other place:— 

“ A Swindler—Look Out !—We learn that a rascally 
swindler has been plying his dishonest vocation in this 
neighborhood recently. Ho professed to be a travelling 
agent for Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ and Moore’s * Rural 
New Yorker.’ One of the victimized, who re.sides near 
Sheffield, and one who generally has his eyes open, in¬ 
forms us that the party gave his name as W. T. Wilson, 
that he was well-dressed and smooth-tongued, and 
equally well posted in religion, politics, or the chit-chat 
of the drawing-room. He offered either of the above 
periodicals at $1 50, and had about twenty names, some 
Galt ones amongst the rest, when our friend saw his book, 
and all paid in advance ! Of course none of the subscri¬ 
bers received a single number, Mr. Wilson making him¬ 
self scarce as soon as possible after the rhino had been 
carefully secured. 

“The ‘nice young man’ told our Beverley acquaint¬ 
ance that he was acting for Tunis of Niagara Falls, and 
actually had the effrontery to give him a receipt in Mr. 
Tunis’s name. This, of course, was untrue. Mr. Wilson 
has been playing his pranks in various parts of Canada, 
and it is to be hoped he will yet have the pleasure of 
ruminating in jail on the design of dishonesty. The 
publishers of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ and the ‘ New Yorker’ 
never send out travelling agents, so that the public may 
be sure that one who represents himself as such must 
either be Mr. Wilson or some gent of the same kidney.” 

(Xn our March cover we published the advertisement 
of Mr. S. Ott, of New York, who, as well as a general 
agent, is also agent for Boardman & Gray’s pianos, those 
well-known instruments. Mr. Ott’s capabilities as a 
business man are well known, as for years he conducted 
the immense concern of Boardman & Gray, and by his 
courtesy and punctuality he won the good opinion of 
all. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


We have some choice little illustrated hymns, which 
we will give from time to time in the Juvenile column. 
We know they will meet with favor from our young 
friends. 


HOLY BIBLE. 



Holt Bible, Book divine, 

Precious treasure, thou art mine; 

Mine to tell me whence I came; 

Mine to teach me what lam. 

Mine to chide me when I rove; 

Mine to show a Saviour’s love; 

Mine art thou to guide my feet; 

Mine to j udge, condemn, acquit. 

Mine to comfort in distress; 

Mine to lead to promises; . 

Mine to warn of sinners’ doom; 

Mine to show that doom to shun. 

Mine to show the living faith; 

Mine to triumph over death; 

Mine to tell of joys to come; 

Mine to bring an earnest home. 

Mine to point me out the road ; 

Mine to lead my heart to God. 

O thou precious Book divine! 

Precious treasure, thou art mine. 

Seasonable Conundrums ;— 

When is a ship properly in love?—When she is tender 
to a man of war. 

When i8"^he improperly in love ?—When she is (h) 
anchoring after a heavy swell. 

When foolishly in love ?—When attached to a great 
b(u)oy. 

When ambitiously in love ?—When she is making up 
to a peer (pier). 

If a boy makes a long speech, why is it like a genuine 
article ?—Because it is not an adnlt-oration! 


Our readers all know by this time that Mr. Stratton, 
otherwise Baruum’s “Tom Thumb,’’ has been married 
to Miss Warren, another dwarf. The following is a 
description of her dresses and jewelry;— 

MISS warren’s wedding and travelling dress. 

The wedding-dress is of white satin, low in the neck, 
with deep point both back and front, and laced up the 
back. The skirt is made with a decided train, and has 
one poird appliqui flounce half a yard deep, headed by 
a row of appliqut about one inch wide. The veil is very 
beautiful, being of rich point applique. The tiny slip¬ 
pers are made of white satin, and trimmed with bows 
powdered with pearl beads. The glove tops are oipoint 
appliqui lace. 

The travelling-dress is of stone-colored silk poplin. 
The skirt very long at the back, and trimmed on the 
edge with a quilling of brown velvet. A long sack is of 
the same material as the dress, prettily trimmed with 
brown velvet. The bonnet is of silk, matching the dress 
in shade, and trimmed with brown velvet. The inside 
trimming is a full ruche of blonde, and a tuft of pink 
rose-buds over the forehead. 

THE JEWELRY. ■ 

A pair of handsome diamond hair-pins, with pen¬ 
dants ; two beautiful gold bracelets, with diamond clus¬ 
ters, each of which can be detached and used as a pin; 
a necklace, with cluster and pendants of diamonds; a 
diamond locket, pin, and ear-rings; pin, ear-rings, and 
sleeve buttons of turquoise, with figures of gold and 
diamonds; pin and ear-rings of pink coral, with green 
enamelled leaves ; a small watch, the shape of a leaf, 
and covered with green enamel, and studded with dia¬ 
monds, chain, pin, and keys attached; two handsome 
diamond rings ; a necklace of gold, with coral orna¬ 
ments attached; also a hunch of very handsome charms. 

We copy the following from our July number, 1862. 
It is all the rage now, and some most beautiful effects 
are produced by it. On china it’s very pretty:— 

“ A new style of work has been brought out in Paris, 
which is called D^calcomanie^ or the art of decorating 
wood, plaster, porcelain, alabaster, ivory, etc. etc. The 
art is very simple; you have only to take a picture rep¬ 
resenting fiowers, birds, or landscapes, which you cover 
entirely with varnish, taking great care not to go 
beyond the outlines of the picture. Place the picture 
thus prepared on the article you wish to ornament; then 
cover it with a piece of cloth or muslin dipped in water, 
and with a paper-cutter press it sufficiently to cause the 
design to adhere. This done, remove the cloth, and 
with a paint-brush wet the paper, which will then come 
off leaving on the paper no trace of the picture, which 
will be pressed on the object you wish to ornament. 
Next day you put on a light coat of varnish to brighten 
the colors. 

“We find this description in a French work. We cannot 
vouch for its accuracy, as we have not practised the art 
ourselves. The work from which we took this descrip¬ 
tion does not state whether the varnished side of the pic¬ 
ture is to be placed next to the object to be ornamented, 
but we think it should be.” 

A DOG is counted mad when he won’t “take something 
to drinkand a man insane when he takes too much. 
A financier remains “ respectable” with a fortune that 
don’t belong to him, while a beggar becomes a criminal 
for purloining a piece of meat. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 



The above design is taken from a work pnblisbed 
in New York by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, entitled 



“Villas and Cottages,” and is the best work npon rnral 
architecture yet published. The designs are all by Cal¬ 
vert Vaux, Esq., Architect, Tate Downing & Vanx. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mr. C. D. C.—Sent box, January 21st. 

Miss M. V.—Sent Garibaldi 23d. 

E. B. H.—Sent cloak and cap 24tb. 

Mrs. E. W. T.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Mrs. J. A. D.—Sent silk braid, etc. 24th. 

A. M.—Sent hair ring 27th. 

Mrs. E. B. E.—Sent Garibaldi and jacket 30th. 

L, j, C.—Sent collars .31st. 

j. A. H.—Sent crochet jacket by express February 3d. 

Mrs. H. S. C.—Sent zephyr and needles by express 3d. 

Miss M. Z.—Sent braid 3d.'' 

Mrs. G W. T.—Sent patterns 3d. 

-W.—Dissolve in spirits'of wine. 


A. F. M.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. A. S. A.—Sent patterns 3d. 

E. C. B.—Sent hair ear-rings 15th. 

A. R.—Sent braiding pattern 16th. 

Meta.—A Tin Wedding is celebrated on the 10th anni¬ 
versary. Every friend sends some domestic article for 
the kitchen or dresser—the material being tin. It is a 
humorous matter. The Silver Wedding is on the 25th 
anniversary ; the Golden on the 50th. 

Mrs. S. A. H.—In 1S33, the dresses did not reach the 
ankle by at least four inches. In 1861 and part of 1862, 
the bonnets were flat on the head ; in 1863 they are from 
four to eight inches above the head. 

Madge May.—Nothing improper in the reqpesti All 
ladies have to do the same thing. 

Mrs. V. R. L.—Enamelling of ladies’ faces is practised 
here. We meet constantly on Chestnut Street faces done 
up in this way. The only trouble is that it is difficult to 
smile ; to laugh they dare not. 

R. S. A.—“ If you had a wife that was determined to 
spend every cent yon made, what would yon do ?” We 
really cannot answer this question. We think it is one 
that must be brought home to a person before he can 
reply. ' 

G. S.—You ask what are the popular plavs of boys 
now. We have no boys now. They used to play 
marbles, they now at the same age play billiards; they 
formerly played “Old Maid,” they now play euchre. 

L. C. R.—Yes ; wo have seen the dancing figures for 
pianos. 

H. A. DttBER’S—SEBDSMAX—ANSWERS TO HIS CX)RRE- 

SPONDBNT3. 

A. M. C.—We herewith give you a selection of a few 
of the most desirable of the now as well as older varieties 
of annual flower seeds, which can be recommended. The 
twelve varieties will bo mailed for one dollar. 

Asters, now Emperor, very large and fine; Antirrhi¬ 
num, Firefly, scarlet white throat; Balsams, new dwarf 
Camellia, flowered ; Cockscomb, superb dwarf, velvet 
crimson ; Dianthus Heddewegii, new .Tapan pinks ; Lo¬ 
belia erinus speciosa, superb blue, trailing; Lychnis 
Haageana, brilliant scarlet; Mignonette, new, large 
flowering ; Nasturtium, Tom Thumb ; Phlox Drummen- 
dii, Louis Napoleon, brilliant colors; Stocks, new, large 
flowering ; Ziuna, new double. 

The best soil to sow in is a light sandy loam ; observe 
not to cover the seeds too deep ; failures frequently occur 
from this cause ; from one-eighth to one-quarter inch is 
sufficient. Use a fine rose to watering pot. We would 
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recommend sowing in a frame and covering with sash ; 
if a slight hot-bed can be made, it would be desirable; 
transplant the plants into the open border as soon as 
there is no more danger of frost. 


Cjrtmistrg. f0r t\t faung. 


LESSON XXIII. 

Ayialysis by fire, or the dry tcay.—Use of the Blowpipe,-- 
General Outline of Smelting and Assaying. 

MATERIALS AND APPARATUS REQUIRED. 

Borax ; bone ashes; a blowpipe; a brass thimble; 
powdered silica ; piece of oxidized (rusty) iron ; piece of 
copper; a triangular file; spirit lamp; wax candle; pla¬ 
tinum wire ; a piece of charcoal. 

555. It has been stated in a very early portion of our 
lessons that the first object to be aimed at in all cases 
of chemical analysis, is to obtain a solution, which solu¬ 
tion is effected either by water, acids, or other fluid 
menstrua, or by means of fusion. The three former, 
constituting what is technically known as “ the moist 
process,” is by far the more correct—the better adapted 
for chemical analysis ; therefore, the one most usually 
had recourse to by chemists. Very slight consideration, 
however, will suflice to prove that the moist process is 
far too expensive, too delicate, too refined, for appli¬ 
cation on the large scale. The chemist may get iron, 
and lead, and copper out of liquids by precipitation ; 
but fancy lead, and silver, and iron dissolved and pre¬ 
cipitated by hundreds of thousands of tons! Hence tho 
dry process is always, as a general rule, had recourse to 
on tho large scale, whenever one of two processes might 
be theoretically employed. Nevertheless, the manu¬ 
facture of platinum, on account of the great infusibility 
of this metal, is an exception to the rule; as also, in 
certain cases, is the extraction of gold. 

556. However, the process of analysis in the dry way 
must not be neglected by the chemist. The branch of 
it relating to the use of the blowpipe is of almost uni¬ 
versal importance, and furnace operations are useful as 
furnishing the countei-parts, so to spea^, of the products 
obtained on the large scale. If a mineral proprietor 
send a specimen of iron ore to be assayed, he does not 
want to know absolutely how much iron is there, but 
how much, by a smelting process, can be got out. 
Further information, instead of being advantageous, 
might actually mislead him. Enough, then, having been 
said to show the importance of this branch of chemistry, 
let.us proceed to the subject of our lesson. 

557. The objects of all analyses are either qualitaUve 
or quantitative. Tho latter is generally easy of attain¬ 
ment, when the former has been secured. Now, in this 
age, no chemist would give himself the trouble to set 
in action a furnace, however small and portable, for the 
mere purpose of qualitative investigation. Not only is 
furnace work troublesome, but one likes to see what is 
taking place. If a furnace could be rendered portable 
enough to be carried about, in the pocket, to be set in 
action at a moment’s notice—requiring neither crucibles, 
tongs, coal, coke, nor charcoal—neither distributing 
sooty fumes, spoiling furniture, burning the fingers, 
blackening the face nor hiding the changes that occur 
within—then chemists might use a furnace more fre¬ 
quently. Chemists have such a furnace in a little instru¬ 
ment termed the blowpipe. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eccpen- 
• diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be extended to unless the money is first . 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account^ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether tho person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans k Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens k Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When good^ are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles wiU be taken 
back. When tho goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OP STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 

Pig. 1.—Black silk skirt, with a broad band of Impe¬ 
rial purple silk laid on, four inches from the edge of the 
skirt, and bordered on each side with three rows of the 
silk doubled and box-plaited. The waist is a purple 
silk jockey, trimmed with'full ruchings of black silk. 
The jockey is square, and laid in plaits caught with 
buttons, and in front are points four inches long. The 
shawl Is of white Thibet, braided with narrow black 
velvet, and highly ornamented with bead and silk em¬ 
broidery. It is also trimmed with two rows of black 
guipure lace. The bonnet is of rice straw, with a cur¬ 
tain of applique lace over white silk, and ornamented 
with clusters of grapes with foliage. The hair is crimped 
and arranged very low on tho neck. 

Pig. 2.—Dress of Isley green gros d’Eccoso silk. The 
edge of the skirt is trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, 
doubled and sewed in between the facing and the dress. 
Above this is a waved trimming of the silk, box-pla?ted, 
and between the waves are fans formed also of the silk. 
The sack, which fits rather tight to the figure, is of gros 
Itallenno, and very elegantly trimmed with jet and 
gimp passementerie. Tho collar is standing, and fast¬ 
ened with a gimp bow. White silk bonnet, trimmed 
with loops of Isley green ribbon and tufts of roses. The 
hair is crimped and brushed over a roller. 

Fig. 3.—White and mauve chinee silk, made h Vlmpi- 
ratrice, and trimmed around the skirt and up the front 
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with three rows of mauve ribbon and two rows of 
mauve silk ruching. The sleeves and revers of the cor¬ 
sage are trimmed to match. Plaited chemisette and 
plain muslin sleeves; the collar and cuffs are edged 
with a narrow fluted ruflie. The hair is brushed off the 
face, and falls in curls behind the ear on one side only. 
The back hair is arranged in a large bow. 

Fig. 4.—Press of mode cuir glace silk, trimmed with 
throe graduated bands of black velvet, and between the 
bands are rows of black velvet cut in diamonds and 
stitched on. The talma is of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with three rows of thread lace, one row being 
continued up the front and round the neck. The bonnet 
is of black and white tulle, with a Vesuve crown. The 
cape, strings, and front binding are also of Vesuve silk 
Gr ribbon. 

Fig. 6 . -Dinner-dress of Napoleon gros de Sae 2 , 
trimmed with a plaiting on the e^ge of the skirt. At 
intervals are linked rings of plaited silk, the lower one 
having a fan of the silk caught in it. The corsage is of 
white silk embroidered and trimmed with applique lace. 
The coiffure consists of a large blue velvet bow, edged 
with lace, placed over the top of the head, and loops 
and ends of blue velvet caught in with the puffs at the 
hack of the head. 

COIFFUEE MAINTENGN. 

{See engravings, pages, 335.) 

Figs. 1 and 2 are different views of the Coiffure Main- 
tenon. The natural hair in front is braided smoothly 
back, d la Ohinoise, the ends of the front hair termina¬ 
ting in two curls on each side. The back hair is divided 
in two bows, the hair being tied. The lower bow is 
first arranged, and with the remainder the upper bow 
is formed, and is secured in the centre, flowers conceal¬ 
ing the fastening, or a chignon like Fig. 3, page 593, 
June number, 1862, can be pinned on, and the .natural 
hair form only the upper bow. The front of the coifiure 
is composed of a band of frizzed curls, same as Fig. 3, 
and the rest of the coiffure is a pointed barbe and flowers. 

BEEAKFAST CAPS. 

(See engravings, page 356.) 

Fig. 1.—Breakfast-cap made of French muslin, and 
trimmed with violet ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—This cap is arranged in the form of a net, 
trimmed all round with a double row of blonde, and two 
ribbon streamers behind. Three roses make a pretty 
bandeau to the front of the cap. Black hr white net may 
be used for the purpose, and whatever colored ribbon 
best suits the complexion of the wearer. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEV? YOEK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOE APEIL. 

The crocuses gleaming from the short emerald velvet 
turf of our lawns, with their delicate tints of mauve, 
white, and gold, are not more certain harbingers of 
spring, or, as it happens this season, more beautiful 
creations than the first fresh spring taffetas unfolded on 
Stewart’s counters. 

Quite as chaste as the crocuses are the tiny chinie 
patterns in delicate spring tints, on a plain mauve, stone, 
or cuir ground, or that indefinite, pinkish, purplish 
shade, the exact counterpart of our emblematic flower. 
Then again, and newer still, we have the same designs 
and colors on a moiri ground— moiri chin^.e, an entirely 
new combination. These are moderate in price, at $2 a 
yard. 


In plain silks, there are the Gros de Suez, d’Ecosse, 
d’Afrique, Gros Grain, and Gros Italieune of the most 
delicate new shades, some only suited to evening dress, 
such as fleur de peche, jonquille, cceur de melon, the 
exact shade of the inside of a melon ; fauvette, dahlia, 
ruby, and primrose, a rich creamy tint, suggestive of the 
cream gathered in Alderny dairies only ; a new cuir, 
and purple, so light, as scarcely to be changed from 
white, until held up in folds, and then perfectly exqui¬ 
site, the colors more delicate than auy we have ever 
seen. 

In silks suitable for street dress, we have droguet sans 
envers, or double-faced ; the corduroy, one of the stand 
alone silks; the raye, that is, striped down, chinCes, 
checks of equal and unequal sizes, and silks simply 
corded in every available shade of brown, mode, purple, 
and other colors. We are often asked “are black silks 
worn this season?” Yes, always worn, very much for 
street dress, or as a useful home dress, also in costly 
dinner toilet, ranging from the soft, light apron silk, as 
ladies call it, from $1 12 to the magnificent moires, 
plain or with a superb figure pattern in satin, which has 
all the effect of velvet by gaslight; as, for instance, a 
wreath of foxgloves and foliage the natural size, sur¬ 
rounding the hem of the dress, and smaller bunches of 
the same flower repeated as a figure through the dress 
itself. These range from $4 to $5 the yard. 

One of the newest styles of pattern silks, or robe 
dresses, is a tan d’or, embroidered in black to imitate a 
sash, which extends half way down the skirt, with' 
heavily fringed ends. The embroidery is an exact imi¬ 
tation of guipure lace. The same design is repeated on 
the waist and sleeves in a narrower width. Conspicuous 
among the newest ideas is a large plaid, having the 
effect of brown, black, and Magenta ribbons, of the rich¬ 
est corded taffeta, four or five inches in width, and 
thrown across each other with careless weaving of out¬ 
line. Large plaids are so old as to be very new, but they* 
will only bo in the richest materials as yet. 

And now »wo have arrived at the superb brocades, 
rivalling, or outdoing those of our grandmothers. Deli¬ 
cate grounds of mode, with rich figures in white and a 
clear brown, usually a flower group, with abundant 
'■ foliage, rather than the stiff bouquet of roses or pansies 
lately in vogue. Mauve grounds with rich deep purple 
and black standing in relief, deep blue with a tiny frost¬ 
work of silver powdering the surface, and many other 
combinations that mock the dulness of the pen. 

But we must not pass in silence the rich ehinees and 
* mniris that, lovely as they are by the light of day, are 
richer still in the golden artificial light of the chandelier, 
by which alone they will be worn. The softest fleur 
de peche, the most golden maize, the loveliest amber 
grounds, with vines and bunches of flowering plants 
trailed over them, breaking into bloom here and there, 
in colors that rival the pencil of nature, while bright 
tinted butterflies and humming-birds of the richest 
plumage hover over the bending blossoms. Then the 
robe pyramidale, of amber moire, the pattern forming a 
festoon of the richest chinie flowers on each breadth. It 
is impossible to give the rich yet delicate effect of these 
wonders of the loom, or of a robe richer still, the Princess 
Alice, which is a heavy white taffetas, thickly sown 
with tiny rose-buds of velvet in the most natural hues, 
perfect buds, scattered leaves, and buds snapped from 
the stem. " 

We pass now to cotton goods. The time has been 
when such a transition would have been thought a step 
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from the sublime to the ridiculous. But every one knows 
that, at least as far as price is concerned, there is nothing 
ridiculous about cotton goods now. 

We find ourselves first among the Percales, suitable 
fyr nursery wear, as well as for shirting. Some are 
quite original in design. For instance, a white ground 
with tiny watches of various colors scattered over it, 
another with pitchers arranged to form figures, others 
seemingly covered with small dots, but, upon examina¬ 
tion, these dots are in some cases small Arabic figures, 
and in others letters. Others again have do-re-mi-fa 
arranged in diamond form. The more expensive Per¬ 
cales have the loveliest pearl, mode, and white grounds, 
with the daintiest figures imaginable. The Lowell cali¬ 
coes must not be overlooked, for never have they been 
produced in such perfection as this year. In previous 
seasons they have been very nice, common, cheap goods, 
not remarkable for beauty. But this season they are 
equal to any English prints, and closely resemble small 
figured delaines. The grounds are of the most approved 
shades of stone, drab, mode, cuir, and pale green, cov¬ 
ered with tiny figures in brilliant and good colors. 

The thinner goods, such as lawns and organdies, 
though beautiful and delicate in design, differ very little 
from those of previous seg-sons. Among the new goods 
we find white grounds, with fine cross bars or stripes of 
black, and brilliant figures at intervals. Then there are 
clouded or cliinie grounds, with rose-buds and geomet¬ 
rical figures ; also large cross bars, three or four inches 
wide, with large flowers, such as passion-flowers, thrown 
carelessly over them ; also fancy bars forming diamonds, 
with bouquets of roses and pansies; also large diamonds 
three inches wide, for instance, of a brown, the ground¬ 
work being gray chinie, and in the centre of each dia¬ 
mond a linked square of two shades of brown. 

The Grecque figure prevails in all classes of goods, 
aud is one of the prettiest designs. 

For travelling wear, we have alpacas, valencias, pop¬ 
lins, toile de Saxe, and Orleans. These are in fine aud 
largo cross bars, stripes, hrocht figures, and Grocques. 
The colors are light cuir, Ilavanne, every possible shade 
of mode, buff, or Nankin (which last will be one of the 
most approved colors for whole suits), California brown, 
and other shades. The buff, if not plain, is generally 
figured or barred with purple or black, the latter the 
more effective. The newest material for travelling is 
the toile Nankin, a mixed cloth, unfigured, very service¬ 
able, and generally of brown or gray color. 

For children’s wear we have the light valencias, pop¬ 
lins, and toile de Saxe, of mode or white grounds, figured 
or cross-barred with the most lovely colors, or plaided 
in the most beautiful spring combinations. 

The next question most generally asked is, “ How are 
dresses made up?” Our authority on that subject is 
Mrs. Ellis, of 880 Broadway. She is making a number 
of gored dresses, with jet frog buttons down the front; 
wrappers to imitate a vest and Zouave, trimmed with 
hrochC trimming ; also for dinner oj; evening-dress, the 
universally worn Spanish jacket, very dressy and youth¬ 
ful, flhough nothing new ; for if our readers will refer to 
the August plate, 1862 (Fig. 3), they will see a very good 
representation of it. Of course it is varied in style, some 
being made with deep points, and to lace both back and 
front; others with jockeys at the back, aud epaulettes 
on the shoulders. We frequently see wide sashes with 
two loops falling from under the deep point at the back. 
The trimmings are generally quilled ribbon or silk, 
bugle trimming, also quillings or puffs* of illusion. 


These waists are made of every shade of silk and velvet, 
and will we think be the stylo for summer dresses. The 
under waists and long sleeves are generally of puffed 
illusion or muslin, sometimes separated by a beading, 
through which is run a black velvet. White silk is some¬ 
times substituted for the illusion, when delicate health 
will not allow much exposure of the neck and arms. 

A very pretty dress from Mrs. Ellis’s establishment 
was a black silk, made with crescents of the silk trimmed 
with bugle trimming, arranged round the skirt and up 
the front, en tunique. The corsage was made with a 
jockey, and trimmed to match the skirt. Jockeys at the 
back and points four inches long in front, and elbow 
sleeves, and also the Pompadour, or square neckeJ 
dresses will bo worn. The skirts are exceedingly long, 
aud cut with a train, that is, the breadths are even at 
the waist, but sloped very much at the lower end of the 
dress. Insertions of black lace over white silk, and true 
lovers’ knots braided in ribbons, are among the prettiest 
styles. Dresses are also waved on the edge of the skirt, 
and trimmed with a narrow fluted braid. We also no¬ 
ticed that the dresses of this tasteful modiste were faced 
with a kind of leather (such as is used for embroidery), 
which must certainly be a very great protection to them. 
Another new idea is to have the sash fastened to the 
dress under the arms, and from thence it falls, and is 
tied carelessly in a knot half way down the skirt. 

We spoke in our last Chat of powdered heads, and 
new styles of hair-dressing. The hair is still arranged 
very high, and headdresses are daily becoming more 
eccentric. For instance, coronets of velvet j^potted over 
with scarabees, or beetles of a brownish red color, -spot¬ 
ted with gold and emerald, producing a brilliant effect.* 
A very stylish headdress was of white fe'aiberSf with a 
bow of Azurline blue velvet, on which a butterfly was 
beautifully poised. 

Wo cannot close without saying a few words about 
the exquisite creations at Mme. Tilraan’s, 148 east Ninth 
Street, late 712 Broadway. Among the beautiful flowers, 
perfect gems of art, so perfect indeed that one bends 
down almost involuntarily to catch their fragrance, 
W'e see ^humming-bird.s, butterflies, and all kinds of 
brilliant winged insects lighting or seemingly flitting 
among the beautiful exotics. The birds and butterflies 
are of course perfect, being the real birds and insects 
preserved and mounted. The flowers are all arranged 
iu the coronet form, some merely the coronet mounted 
on a wire, or band of velvet, others with a spray or tuft 
of flowers directly at the back; while another style 
which pleased us greatly, both for its simplicity aud its 
exact repre.sentatiou of nature, had a spray and stem of 
the white locust, forming a coronet, and at the side was 
another spray of the same pattern falling gracefully over 
the neck. 

Humming-birds and butterflies are also the novelties 
for bonnets, and we regret that our space will allow us 
to describe but one of the artistic Parisian bijous from 
Mme. Tilroan’s establishment. This was of white crape, 
with illusion cape veiled with black lace. At one side 
was posed a tiny bird’s-nest, with a humming-bird 
lighting upon it. This was partially concealed among 
feathery gras.ses. The inside trimming was in the form 
of a coronet, composed of a variety of mosses intermin¬ 
gled with pink roses. In other bonnets, the birds were 
arranged in the inside, and looked as if just darting into 
the lovely blossoms. We would gladly linger over these 
charming novelties, but space fails us, and we take our 
leave for this mouth. Fashion. 
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SPEING AND EAELY SUMMER COSTUME, SUITABLE POE VISITING. 



Dress of green taffetas, witli designs in white sprinkled over it. A row of black velvet, braided with 
white silk cord, is placed on the edge of the dress, and carried up one side. The velvet band is edged with 
black guipure lace. The body is made with re vers, trimmed to match the skirt. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed 
with buff ribbons and field flowers. 
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SPBINQ AND EABLY SUMMEE COSTTnUTE. 



Violet silk dress, trimmed with bands of black moirS, carried up the right side of the dress. The band’s 
are edyred with narrow guipure lace. Corslet of black moire, which is merely a band at the back, and finishes 
with two long ends trimmed with guipure lace. Cap of spotted white lace, trimmed with two shades of 
green ribbon. 
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THE SOUTACHE ROBE. 



Presented for publication in the Lady's Booh by Messrs. A. T. Stewakt & Go., of New York, 
(See description, Fashion department.) 
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THE 7EGA, 


[From the entablishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street., New York. Drawn by L. T. Yoiut, from actual 

articles of coalume.] 



The above illustration will remind our fair friends of the modes which ruled some decade of years ago—this 
present style consisting of a long scarf form, with a flounce plaited upon it for a .skirt. Two narrow frills, en 
suite, ornament the top and head the skirt. These are graced with a button at the upper portion of each facing 
plait, and the whole series are edged with narrow guipure lace. The tab.s are circular, and flounced. 

A more ample garment of the talma shape is a great beauty also. It is to .«ay, a circular. At each shoulder 
one broad plait, and a very narrow one at either side is set on ; then start from the apex of the shoulder, the point.s 
being arranged to form a A head, the tops of which are ornamented with brandebourgs, or drop tassel.s. The 
fronts and bottom are richly embroidered. 
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THE LATEST PAEISIAN STYLES FOR HEADDRESSES, ETC. 


{See description, Fashion department,) 
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A NEW COIFFURE. 

(^Front and back view,) 







FROm: OF BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
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BRAIDING PATTERNS. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

















A FANCY TIDY. 
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To be netted with German knitting cotton, and the figures darned in. 
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A MORNING AT, STEWART’S. 


BY A LICK 

On tliQ afternoon of a dull November day, in 
the late dull autumn, we were purchasing some 
trifle at one of the thronged counters at Stew¬ 
art’s, when we accidentally heard that it was 
the last week “ down town.” 

Being of the constant conservative ’ tempera¬ 
ment that ever deprecates change, whether it 
is o<f an article of furniture, a boot maker, or a 
place of residence, we. strolled with a lingering 
regret, almost amounting to sadness, through 
those noble saloons for “ the last time,’falling 
up the changes that liad passed our individual 
life, since our first bewildered glimpse as a 
Bchool-girl fresli from the country, of their gay 
and animated scenes-r-let us be candid, sixteen 
years ago !—and the social transition that called 
for the meditated removal. Then, “Stew¬ 
art’s,” opposite the Park, was in the centre of 
the retail trade ; above Canal was up . town for : 
general shopping purposes. Now, no one goes > 
below, and the great “ quarter’.’—in which this 
thronged emporium of spring and fall shoppers 
stands—is given up, as is “the city,” in London 
to the roar of heavy traffic, and the whirl of 
vast commercial transactions. They have dri-. 
ven the butterflies from the haunts of. trade ; . 
the gay equipages and flashing ; harness give 
place to the solid dray, or the rattling express ; 
boxes encumber the sidewalk, so lately echoing 
to the patter of pretty feet, and the light toilets 
of our “lilies of the field” cease to ;brighten . 
the anxious, care-worn crowd that throng the 
public ways. Shall we live to see “below 
Fourteenth” voted out of reach, and a new 
Stewart’s arise fronting Central Park? 

On the moniing of Nov. 10th, a sunshiny day 
at last, after a week of storm and English fog, 
we drove past the deserted palace, which must 
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have waked wonderingly that morning to its 
echoing desolation. Groups of surprised and dis¬ 
concerted looking females patrolled the steps, 
tried the various entrances, and at last disco¬ 
vered, from the huge placards, that this was a 
feminine Stewart’s no longer. Henceforth it 
was given ovm to unpicturesque buyers of the 
wholesale. % ■ . 

We designed then, and have recently put into 
execution, an intention, of visiting the new 
establishment for the benefit of oiir distant 
readers who have' not an opportunity of seeing 
with their own eyes. They may congratulate 
themselves on being saved some physical fa¬ 
tigue, if our pen can photograph its scenes so 
as to give them some idea of “up town Stew¬ 
art’s.” 

The building itself, like its predecessor, is of 
white marble, arid looms up purely at the angle 
. of Broadway, occupied by Grace Church, be¬ 
tween Ninth and Tenth Streets. It does not 
yet occupy the whole block, that is left for the 
hereafter. We will enter on Ninth Street, for 
this corner is built round, and then have a 
gradual interior view. We find ourselves in¬ 
stantly in the midst of business. This entrance 
or lobby is occupied by the package depart¬ 
ment, where many busy hands are checking, 
tossing andbearing off for delivery the hundreds 
of neatly enveloped parcels, stamped, signed, 
countersigned,' and registered to prevent mis¬ 
takes, to their various places of destination ; 
a most important and beautifully regulated 
department, and one where great strictness and 
accuracy are of necessity required, when the 
whole enormous trade is “retail.” 

A wide staircase, with a neat mahogany ba¬ 
lustrade, apparently ascends to the top of the 
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building from this entrance ; but we are going 
below, and descending one flight, come upon 
a room where great brown rolls of oilcloth, 
twenty, thirty, and forty feet long, are piled 
like rows of pipes or leaders near an aqueduct 
terminus ; past these, and we enter the wide 
carpet room, below the level of the busy street, 
yet as flnely lighted on a ^uny day as though 
intended for the sale of silks or satins. How 
is this managed ? 

You noticed a pavement of glass running all 
arouflid the building as you stepped from the 
sidewalk ; knobs of little glass, but so securely 
'set in its close iron framing, and so thickly 
moulded, that you trod on it as securely as if 
it had been stone. That is the transparent 
roof of the recess or gallery that surrounds the 
room, and from it comes this soft clear daylight; 
no windows you perceive, unless these great 
slabs of the same substance underfoot, in the 
shape of huge windows, occurring at reguhlr 
intervals beneath the glass roofing, can be 
called so. They are, indeed, and light a floor still 
lower, thirty feet under ground, where carpets 
are stored until required in this the salesroom 
devoted to them exclusively. Carets of every 
degree are spread out upon the^ide floor, or 
ranged in regular order against the wall; from 
tlie cotton and woollen plaids, still found upon 
the floors of the farmer’s cheerful sitting-room, 
to the gorgeous velvet medallions, thick sewn 
with tropical blossoming, or reproduced from 
the bewildering lenses of the kaleidoscope, in 
all their phantasy of form and richness of color¬ 
ing. Plere, by an ingenious contrivance, like 
the leaves of a huge volume slowly turning, 
we can choose conveniently from the cumber¬ 
some rolls of oilcloth just past; there, as we 
make the circuit of the room, and mark its depth 
and breadth, and the graceful Corinthian co¬ 
lumns of iron, pure in color as marble, that 
bear up the fearful weight above them, are 
piled the Inxuriops hassocks, on which the rich 
man kneels to pray in Grace Church yonder; 
the soft Persian mats that muffle the footfalls 
of his chamber, or the velvet rugs on which 
bask “dogs and game,” or an antlered deer 
couchaiit, in the brilliant coloring of life, before 
his glowing grates. 

We are passing on to the stai'rcase on the 
Tenth Street side, and conveniently near it 
is a neatly decorated ladies’ dressing room of 
good dimensions, a most admirable thought! 
of which we make special mention. 

Emerging from this staircase, we come at 
once upon the busy scene. This is the main 
saloon, entered directly from the street, and 


lighted on all sides by walls of plate-glass win¬ 
dows, the light tempered by plain blue shades. 
No array of laces, and shawls, and silks are 
displayed temptingly before them, as in other 
establishments. 

“Lo bon viu 
Needs no sign.” 

Not even a tendril of enticement is outwardly 
put forth liere. 

At first the hum, the stir, the flashing, chang¬ 
ing crowd, prevents anything like a survey in 
detail; but presently we come to see that there 
are four departments, or parallel ranges of low 
shelves, that separate but do not divide tlie 
wide space which occupies all the floor, save 
that one division towards Ninth Street, against 
which the principal staircase is placed. These 
divisions are cut in two by a central aisle, run¬ 
ning from Tenth towards Ninth Street, and are 
entered by doors from Broadway fronting them. 
As we come from the carpet room, we are in 
the first division, with a long scarlet-covered 
oval counter directly before us, the glove de¬ 
partment. We know it to our cost. We have 
worn no other gloves but Alexandre's since tho.se 
schoolgirl days, and Stewart monopolizes liis 
manufacture. Let us acknowledge our- one 
feminine extravagance—acostly self-indulgence 
with glqves at $1 50 (they were seventy-five 
cents when we made our first investment in a 
pair for examination day), and those of the 
plainest. “ Stitched backs” are $1 60; thanks 
to the rates of foreign exchange I We are not 
surprised at being told that the business of this 
counter alone is $300,000 yearly. The other 
half of the first division is occupied by muslin 
and cambric embroidered lingerie of all de¬ 
scriptions, and laces, from the neat Valenciennes 
collar at $2 50, to the Brussels points (shawls) 
at $100, or $1000, as required. 

In the second division we find, on the right 
as you enter from Broadway, merinoes and all 
wool goods; opposite are reps, poplins, and 
fancy fabrics in woollen and cotton, woollen and 
silk, etc. Beyond the dividing aisle, cheaper 
mixed fabrics ; and opposite them again, one 
side of the hollow square, which incloses the 
cashier’s desk, divided, yet not concealed from 
the crowd by a particularly light and graceful 
screen of iron filagree, painted white. Here is 
another kindly convenience for ladies—a desk 
where an order, a note, an address, or a des¬ 
patch may be written at ease, and intruding 
upon the time and attention of none. There 
is a corresponding one on the opposite side of 
the inclosure. 

And here “cash boys most do congregate,” 
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with pencils and currency ; tricks and jokes— 
such as serve to keep these ubiquitous juveniles 
in good spirits. Here each purchase is remea¬ 
sured, and each check certified to prevent mis¬ 
takes, or fancied ones. This is the main artery 
of the great “cash” system, for which Stewart’s 
is distinguished. In these days six months’ 
accounts are out of date ; a thing of the past, 
and the Reade Street dynasty. Bordering this 
desk, or series of desks, on the inner side, in 
the third division, we have the silk depart¬ 
ment, under the immediate care of an untiring 
and gentlemanly guide through these unaccus¬ 
tomed labyrinths. And here we are dazzled by 
a display of delicate and gorgeous fabrics, 
which never meet the eye of a passing, transient 
customer, reserved for the occupants of cush¬ 
ioned equipages, which would save them from 
contact with the dust, and whose owners count 
their incomes by tens of thousands. Some of 
these could only be seen in their full perfec¬ 
tion by the aid of artificial light, under which 
they are intended to be worn. They were 
shown to us in a separate apartment, from 
which the daylight is entirely excluded, lighted 
brilliantly by jets of gas, and arranged for an 
effective display of drapery. But we must not 
trench on the borders of the “fashion chit¬ 
chat,” wherein all these beauties will be found 
in detail, but pass around the several counters 
of this department, to which the upper end of 
two divisions is assigned, not failing to notice 
“the remnant counter”—dear to a woman’s 
heart, be she rich or poor, for the love of bar¬ 
gains is inherent with the sex. 

A similar arrangement is noticeable in the 
department of woollens; and thus the stock 
is kept “ clear,” and customers are made happy. 

Opposite the first portion of the silk depart¬ 
ment is the stock of cotton goods—muslins, 
cambrics, etc. ; and adjoining it, just at the 
present season, the popular stock of the house¬ 
keeping department; that is, table linen, etc., 
of moderate prices, in large demand. Passing 
through to the one remaining division, also 
entered from Broadway, we find cloths or ma¬ 
terials for the wear of men and boys opposite to 
a general gentlemen’s furnishing department, 
and at the other end, a long range of gentle¬ 
men’s hosiery on one side, and ladies’ on the 
other. 

To return to the staircase rising from the 
last division ; it is broad, with shallow steps 
and a plain but handsome balustrade. On the 
landing, half way up, we pause for a coup d'onil 
of the busy sparkling scene below. How we 
have a full view of the saloon itself; the light 


and tasteful frescoes on wall and ceiling; the 
gilded chandeliers with grand glass globes ; the 
graceful Corinthian columns, all of iron, tliat 
support the floor above ; the innumerable plate- 
glass windows, with the pale blue tint per¬ 
vading the light that painters seek to soften an 
atmosphere, or tone down color; the gayly 
dressed, restless, ever-changing throng, like a 
waving tulip-bed, or the glittering of a kaleido¬ 
scope, with an ascending hum that marks a 
hive of human activity and industry. 

The second floor resembles the first in its 
essential features, save that there are fewer de¬ 
partments and more space. We enter the cloak 
room, from the staircase where are displayed 
cloaks of every grade and description, from the 
street wrap to the delicate cloth or cashmere 
opera cloaks, of snowy white, crimson lined, 
and gayly tasselled, that hang in the convenient 
wardrobes with sliding doors, that line the 
wall. 

Next to this are shawls of lower grades, the 
neat stella and the comfortable plaid ; beyond, 
in the inner shrine, and exposed to the best 
light, those marvels of Eastern industry, and 
Western expenditure, camels’ hair shawls and 
scarfs. Here are displayed to our delighted 
eyes the graceful combinations of the French 
looms, and the prouder glories of the “ real 
India,” the cost commencing in price at $100 
and reaching a climax in this heavy drapery 
of quaint design valued at $2000. Here we 
longed to share our morning’s experience with 
other friends, who have an instinctive love for 
shawls as well as bargains ; here we craved, 
with the last trace of feminine malice, to prove 
to Mrs. White that her boasted India was only 
French, and to show Mrs. Black, who had 
strained her allowance and curtailed her chil¬ 
dren’s winter wardrobes for her one hundred 
and fifty dollar shawl, how coarse and inferior 
it was,after all, by the side of five and seven 
hundred dollar cashmeres. How much better 
it would have been, considering her own posi¬ 
tion and her husband’s means, to have satisfied 
herself with one of those soft graceful Frencli 
cashmeres at $50, either that bride-like white 
centre with its deep gray and black border, or 
this rich combination of gold and green, and 
brown and scarlet, in such wondrous toning and 
perfect harmony, leaving to Mrs. Smith and 
Jones, whose husbands are mining gold in Wall 
Street or California, the triumph duly belonging 
to an immoderate unstinted income. 

Their fairy like frostings of lace draperies 
indicate an approach to the upholstery, but 
first we have furs, ermine, sable, mink and 
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Siberian gray, then we come upon the heavier 
stuffs for curtains, the reps, drougets, the satin 
laiue, the pure satin, the rich brocade, and the 
wonderful “cloth of gold,” produced from its 
hidden niche, of real bullion garlanded with 
silken blossoms such as we find in “kings’ 
houses,” or the Fifth Avenue and Walnut 
Street palaces of the ladies just alluded to. 
Only $50 a yard! and how many yards to a 
lounge, a sofa, or fauteuil! There is a sense of 
freshness and simplicity in the neat furniture 
chintzes, and twilled stripes for covers, in the 
immediate neighborhood, and we pass to the 
housekeeping department beyond, with its 
dainty wealth of table damask and luxurious 
blankets, or the plainer grades of every article. 
Flannels opposite. And now we beg as an espe¬ 
cial favor, since we have reviewed this large 
display of selections for the daily wants of do¬ 
mestic life, that we may be admitted to the 
great work rooms we have heard exist above 
us, yet so silent and secluded in their opera¬ 
tions that not one in ten of the “ oldest custo¬ 
mers” gU'esses their existence. 

Our amiable conductor kindly procures for 
us the desired permission, and leads to the 
story above, which is occupied as a store-room 
for the reserved stock, to the next, where we 
enter a vestibule, or long narrow apartment, 
where are tables, a stove surrounded by irons 
required in pressing, and a flock of girls and 
women busily engaged in that employment. 
Here, also, are piles of finished garments, cloaks, 
sacques, etc. ready for the early trade ; beyond 
they are stamping the braiding patterns with 
which they are to be ornamented. Passing 
through, we enter the finest work-room we 
have ever yet seen ; and in our vocation and 
desire to see the em^floymentof working women, 
we have visited some of the largest in New York. 
This is neither “ under ground” nor in “an at¬ 
tic,” but a saloon, spacious and neat enough for 
• a court ball, occupying the entire space covered 
by the various departments below, and lighted 
by windows the same size, with no check to 
perfect ventilation. Here are ranged work¬ 
tables, seating from two hundred and fifty to 
five hundred girls, as the work demands. 'Our 
visit was paid in the “dull season,” 3'et the 
two hundred and fifty grouped over their work 
under the superintendence of a careful matron, 
was no insignificant sight. 

Another staircase still—the fifth we have 
ascended—and a busier, more picturesque scene 
still, presents itself. In the long room or ves¬ 
tibule are piled bales of black rope, the curled 
hair, which is to be used in the manufacture of 


mattresses, like those finished piles ; here are 
women and girls busy in unravelling it; there 
are great waves and heaps of the picked hair 
darkening the room—a sight more picturesque 
than alluring ; so we hasten to the light, cheer¬ 
ful saloon beyond, full of work-tables, full of 
busy groups, of great wicker crates moved on 
wheels, and piled with orders for house or 
steamship furnishing—from blankets to kitchen 
towels. Here the hum of sewing machines 
where they are hemmed ; they are marked 
yonder; they are reconsigned to a wicker crate 
again, ready for delivery and use. One may 
safely say hundreds of dozens of sheets, pil¬ 
low-cases,'towels and napkins, dozens of blan¬ 
kets, counterpanes, etc., pass through these 
busy hands in a day. There are the costly 
curtains of the house this order is being exe¬ 
cuted for; here the carpets, from the Brussels 
ticketed “Mr. Smith, Fifth Avenue, front base¬ 
ment,” to the plain ingrain, “Smith, fifth 
story, rear hall bedroom;” it is the cook’s, 
probably—and a very good carpet she is to 
have! 

We are certainly lifted “above the world” 
for once in our mortal life ; face to face and on 
a level with the delicate carving of Grace Church 
upper spire. Mark the belfries and spires 
around; the quaint chimney tops ; the flat, 
pointed, square-peaked, gable-roofed houses 
below ; the thread-like openings among them, 
which are streets and avenues; the jostling 
crowd of houses stretching out for miles beyond 
the limit of the eye; the hum of eager life 
from the far off noisy street; then look back 
to the busy throng of workers around you ; 
think of the reservoirs of material below ; the 
great warehouse that pours its tide of fabrics 
and manufactures into this broad outlet; here 
are the procurers, the producers; there all 
around you lie the homes of the consumers of 
this vast centre of industry; even out to the 
glittering thread of silver that marks the ocean, 
bearing the'floating transient houses “Stew¬ 
art’s” has furnished I 

We moralize; it is a sign of advancing age, 
and one is not ready to confess that there is a 
point, or amoral in a morning spent amid the tri¬ 
fles that go to make up the sum of house!) old ne¬ 
cessities and embellishments; but we thought, 
as we came back leisurely through the scenes 
we have attempted to describe, how harmoni¬ 
ous was their arrangement, and how those err 
who break the harmony of social life by vain 
and ambitious longings for elegancies beyond 
^ their stations, and crowd into “a department” 
where they find only heart-burnings and mali- 
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cious sarcasms for their straining after dress 
and equipage. 

Let us be' content, mj sisters, with our neat 
muslins and our simple merinoes, and admire 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones in their moiris and 
cashmeres. Let us repress the bitter slander 
of “extravagance” and “worldliness” when 
we speak of them. It is not extravagance for 
them, but proper expenditure of ample means; 
and if it could but be realized, you have had 
far more pleasure and enjoyment in the service¬ 
able black silk, so neat, so becoming, that 
hangs now in your wardrobe, than they have 
realized from the costly brocade, or the dainty 
lace, that they purchased the morning you so 
envied them. “ Each in their own sphere, and 
happiness to each.” 


A SUNSET VISION. 

BY JFLIA. 

One time, in the autumn sober, 

When the leaves lay crisped and sere, 
And the evening light fell faintly 
On the hill-tops far and near, 

I walked with a full orbed maiden 
In the dim .and sh.adowy wood, 

^ Where the oak and maple closely 
In silent grandeur stood. 

And her voico was sweet and silver. 
While her laughter, free and wild. 
Gushed forth from her soul like music 
From the lips of a sinless^child. 

At length her feet grew, weary. 

As the shadows camo and died 
Across tho me.adows slowly, 

And up the dark hill-side. 

And we sank on a bed of mosses, 

While I vainly tried to trace 
The holy thoughts uprising 
From her white, unshadowed face. 

Afar in the purplo distance. 

From the mountain’s slow descent. 
Above the lake’s still bosom, 

The light clouds came and went. 

The last gleam faintly trembled 
On the verge of space—and then 
A vast unfathomed ocean 
Lay where tho sun had been. 

No breeze fell on its stillness, 

While its tideless billows grew 
Up, up to the far Infinite, 

And mingled with the blue. 

Then the clouds like sunset islands, 
Crept slowly back agj^in. 

And softly sank to slumber 
Just where the light had lain. 

And the solemn silence deepened 
With a power that might be felt, 

Till, before its mighty presence 
My soul in worship knelt. 


Then her Laughing eyes grew dreamy, 
Like the fall of .summer rain, 

And her parted lips devoutly 
Essayed to speak in vain. 

And her small hands slowly, gently, 
Clasped softly round my arm. 

And I felt their thrilling presence 
Steal o’er me like a charm. 

And when the last gleam faded, 

My heart in transport said. 

That it fell a golden glory 
Around her radiant head. 

And now the dream is over, 

I feel a quickening thrill. 

When the vision of that evening 
Comes o’er me calm and still. 

For when my eye is clearest. 

My heart is full of tears. 

And a vague, uncertain whisper 
Floats down the tide of years. 

And I think of evenings coming 
When I shall list in vain. 

The fall of one light footstep 
Within my room again. 

The stars will smile on sweetly 
From their shores of belted blue. 

But their light will bring no longer 
The eyes I once looked through. 

And when with throbbing temples 
And quickened puLse I stand, 

I shall miss the cooling presence 
Of one little loving hand. 

My life is like those islands, 

]\Iy love that purplo sea. 

Which like the clouds returning, 
Flows backward silently. 

Yet I know that misty ocean 
Leads toward h golden shore. 

Where her laugh shall ring forever. 
And my tears shall fall no more. 


Courtesy At Home.— Almost any one can be 
courteous in a neighbor’s house. If anything 
goes wrong, or is out of time, or is disagreeable 
there, it is made the best of, not the worst; 
even efforts are made to excuse it, and to show 
it is not felt; it is attributed to accident, not 
to design ; and this is not only easy but natural 
in the house of a friend. I will not, there¬ 
fore, believe that what is so natural in the 
house of another, is impossible at home, but 
maintain, without fear, that all the courtesies of 
social life maybe upheld in domestic society. 
A husband as willing to be pleased at home as 
he is anxious to be pleased in a neighbor’s 
house, and a wife .as intent on making things 
comfortable every day, to her family, as on set 
days to her guests, could not fail to make 
home happy. 
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Nestled among the hills of New England, 
yet in these days of locomotion not far distant 
from the great metropolis, is the little town of 
Oakfield. To a stranger entering the village, 
the only conspicuous objects are the church 
and meeting-house, as still designated, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the younger portion of 
the community, who consider the latter appel¬ 
lation, however honored in former times, alto¬ 
gether too primitive for these days. The edifices 
stand on the brow of a hill, facing each other ; 
and the church, with its lofty spire, its glisten¬ 
ing coat of white, and strikingly green blinds, 
looks down most beniguantly upon its inferior 
neighbor, whose steeple, surmounted by a huge 
gilded cock, bearing upon its sides the impress 
of British bullets, was the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of my childish eyes. As a proof tjiat the 
benevolence of the church was not confined to 
appearances, it has repeatedly relieved its less 
prosperous rival of pecuniary difficulties, events 
which have caused the oldest inhabitants to 
affirm they distinctly remembered when the 
balance of power was reversed, and the cock 
crowed most lustily over the feeble demonstra¬ 
tions of the infant church, which, but for an 
unseen Power, had been silenced forever. But 
those days were gone by, and the good-natured 
people wisely and generously determined to 
forget past grievances. 

A little south of the church formerly stood 
the mansion of Miss Celia Croft, sole survivor 
of the family of olcf Doctor Croft, as she inva¬ 
riably announced herself. The old Doctor, 
after a pilgrimage of ninety-nine years, whose 
available portion was wholly absorbed in hoard¬ 
ing up filthy lucre, reluctantly “shuffled off 
this mortal coil,” leaving an ample fortune to 
Iiis “sole survivor,” with a strict injunction 
she should not allow herself to be defrauded of 
it by her neighbors—advice, however, little 
needed, for the mantle of avarice, which for 
three successive generations had “waxed not 
old,” fell upon shoulders early trained to wear 
it. Together with her parent’s avaricious dis¬ 
position, she had also inherited an inveterate 
dislike to children ; and yet, by a strange con¬ 
trariety, she had picked up, none knew where, 
a poor orphan girl, to relieve her solitude and 
minister to her necessities; but upon whom 
she wreaked all her ill-humor. 

In close proximity to Miss Croft lived the 
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family of Mr. Jones, not less noted for their 
benevolence than was their neighbor for its op¬ 
posite quality; farther down the street, and just 
within sight of Miss Croft’s front windows, stood 
the mansion of Esquire Wentworth, which, 
having been destitute of a mistress for more 
than a year, had become an object of special 
interest to the eyes of Miss Celia ; and several 
times a day would she put on her spectacles, 
and trip from the back sitting-room to her par¬ 
lor window, as if to assure her vision that there 
was in reality an anchorage ground for her 
golden hopes. 

“Come in, Roxy!” said Miss Celia, in her 
shrillest tone, one frosty morning, as she tapped 
on the window-pane, and at the same time 
beckoning with her finger to the little shivering 
figure, who stood with broom in hand on the 
door-steps. “Hav’n’t I told you repeatedly 
when I send you to sweep off my steps, never 
to speak to any one passing ? Answer me, you 
little vixen !” exclaimed her mistress, seizing 
her roughly by the shoulder. 

“ Oh, Miss Croft 1” said the frightened child, 
“I did hot mean to do it; but Squire Went¬ 
worth called me to the gate, and asked if you 
were at home ; he told me to say he would call 
in this afternoon or evening, for he wished to 
see you on.special business.” 

“Oh ! he wishes to see me on business, does 
he?” Her hand suddenly relaxing its gripe, 
and an evident smile of satisfaction playing 
over he features. “Very well, Roxy 1 as Squire 
Wentworth called you, I shall not punish you 
this time ; but mind you don’t disobey me 
again. Now go to your work ; wiash the dishes, 
scour the knives bright as you can, and then 
come and I ’ll tell you what next to do. I don’t 
believe in a girl’s being idle ! Satan always 
finds mischief for idle hands.” So with this 
invariable finale to all her instructions, Roxy 
retreated, leaving Miss Celia to herself and her 
reflections. 

“So he wishes to see me on business, does 
he ?” soliloquized our heroine. “ I should like 
to know for a certainty upon icliat business ; 
but then it does not require much shrewdness 
to conjecture. Poor man 1 how I pity him 1 
IIow gladly would I pour consolation into his 
wounded heart! How joyfully would I share 
his griefs and cheer his solitude I And then, 
those harum scarum girls of his are sadly in 
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need of a mother’s oversight! Now, who is 
there better adapted to tliis responsible situ¬ 
ation than the daughter of old Doctor Croft? 
Surely no one ! But if ever I am mistress of 
that house, won’t I teach those girls better 
manners I I ’ll very soon let them know that 
Mrs. Celia Wentworth is not a woman to be 
despised or ridiculed ! ’ ’ 

So absorbed was Miss Celia in her medita¬ 
tions, that she became no less oblivious to the 
flight of time, than to her own actual condition. 
Roxy, having completed her task, had twice 
knocked at her door for orders ; but receiving 
no answer, had crept cautiously back to the 
kitchen. Another hour passed ; and still was 
she deafly absorbed in arranging and remodel¬ 
ling the habitation of which she, in imagina¬ 
tion, had been installed mistress for more than 
six months. And now those girls, to whom 
she had so long owed a grudge, were to be dis¬ 
ciplined ; and she was actually standing erect 
on the floor, haranguing Miss Alice, the most 
guilty Ol the lawless trio, when the clock struck 
loud and clear the hour of twelve. At which 
Roxy, with dilated eyes, rushed in, imagining 
from the unusual respite to her labors, that 
something fearful had befallen her mistress. 
But no! there she stood safe and sound, but 
with compressed lips and upraised hand, which 
dealt a succession of violent blows upon the 
luckless head that moment presenting itself. 

“ You saucy little brat! Hav’n’t I told you 
repeatedly never to enter this room without 
knocking ? I HI teach you to know your 
place I” 

“Oh, please don’t, ma’am. I did knock at 
the door twice; but you didn’t answer, and I 
thought you were busy, or perhaps asleep, 
and so—’’ 

“Asleep! you little wretch I You know I 
never sleep in the daytime. Since you came 
here I’ve had something else to do. So don’t 
repeat th^at lie.” 

“Oh, Miss Croft!” said the terrified child, 

“ it was so still in here I thought something hadi 
happened. I thought—I thought perhaps you 
had a fit.” 

“ A fit 1” fairly shrieked Miss Croft. “ Who 
ever said I had a fit ?” 

“ Why, I heard Miss Alice say you had one 
once, and—” 

“ Gro on child, go on—tell me every word she 
said ; if you don’t you ’ll he sorry.” 

“Well, she said, ma’am, she was in hopes 
’twould have made you better ; but she didn’t 
see that it had.” 

“There, take that for your impudence and 


for listening to Acr”—giving her a severe blow 
—“and never let me hear you repeating her 
falsehoods again. Now be off ; split up some 
kindlings, for I am going to have a fire put in 
the front room this afteriroon—I do wish I knew 
exactly when the Squire would come. But if I 
don’t have the fire kindled early, he ’ll be sure 
to come when I’m unprepared for him ; and 
if I have it lighted this afternoon, he won’t be 
likely to come till evening, and then all that 
wood will be consumed for nothing. With all 
my economy I find it impossible to get along 
without great waste. Roxy,” said she, looking 
up, “whaf on earth are you standing there 
for ? I’m not talking to you—hurry and get 
your kindlings, and I ’ll run into Mr. Jones’s 
yard and borrow an armful of hard wood from 
his pile, and that will last for the evening. 
Come, be off with yourself.” 

Roxy disappeared on her errand. 

Forthwith the fire was lighted; but not with¬ 
out many precautions against its burning too 
briskly. Miss Croft arrayed herself in her 
second best dress of snuff-colored merino, 
which, having with commendable prudence 
been turned inside out, upside down, and back¬ 
side in front, was pronounced by its owner 
fully equal to a new one. A black lace cap of 
ancient device, lavishly trimmed with pink 
ribbon, dyed With balsam leaves from the gar¬ 
den, contributed, in her opinion, not a little to 
the stylishness of her appearance. Her easy- 
chair and basket of patchwork brought in from 
the adjoining room, she seated herself most 
complacently to await the coming or her visitor. 
As she had sorrowfully predicted, it was not 
until dusk she heard tho well-known sound of 
the gate latch. Wanting no further proof her 
guest was at hand, she rushed precipitately 
into the kitchen, and placed a candle and match 
within reach of Roxy, giving her strict orders 
to bring in the light precisely at the hour of 
six. In a flutter of delight she hastened back 
to the door, and opening it, exclaimed : 

“Ah, Squire Wentworth ! How delighted I 
am to see you ! Walk in, walk in, sir ! You 
find me enjoying the twilight all lly myself.” 

The Squire bowing his thanks, modestly en¬ 
tered, and seated himself, utterly unconscious 
of the imagined import of his visit. 

“Do take this arm-chair, and be seated nearer 
the fire. I fear my room is not as warm as you 
are accustomed to; but my poor lamented 
father used to consider hot rooms very un¬ 
healthy, Roxy! Roxy!” said she, going to 
the door, “ bring in another stick of wood, and 
see if you can’t make this fire burn more briskly. 
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Is your genei’cal health good, Squire ? You ap¬ 
pear to have a cold.” 

“Yes, madam, a slight cold, nothing, how¬ 
ever, of any importance.” 

“ Ah! hut these slight colds, poor father used 
to say, ought netferto be neglected—they often 
lead to fatal consequences. I have the receipt 
for a syrup, which is an infallible cure for one, 
at least poor father thought so, for he used it 
with success above fifty years. Poor man ! 
how often he regretted I was a daughter, in¬ 
stead of a son, that he might have taught me 
his profession. My sex, however, could not 
prevent my becoming a most skilful nurse ; 
and, I doubt not, poor father owed at least a 
dozen years of his life to my prescriptions and 
tender watclifulness. There, Roxy, that is 
sufficient; the fire will burn now.” 

“I perceive you are not quite alone,” re¬ 
marked the Squire, as he glanced at the re¬ 
treating figure—“a child like that afibrds one 
company as well as employment.” 

“ I agree with you in thinking they afford 
employment. This is a poor orphan girl I took 
entirely out of charity. She is a very peculiar 
child and a great trial to me. I fear I shall 
never be able to train her up in the right way. 
I'm often led to exclaim, AVho is sufficient for 
theseifciungs ?” 

“ Very true. Miss Celia; yet, in my view, the 
cares and anxieties of guardians are more than 
compensated in anticipating^ if not in viewing, 
the happy result of their labors. If we sow 
pood seed we may reasonably hope for a desira¬ 
ble harvest. True, there are exceptions to 
s*uch results, but, tliank Heaven! they are 
rare. Some of my happiest hours are those 
spent with my children ; and to mark their 
mental, moral and physical development is a 
source of never failing satisfaction.” 

“ I readily believe you, sir ; and.yet, with all 
your efforts, you can never supply to them a 
mother’s loss. Those poor girls are constantly 
on my mind. They have sustained an irrepa¬ 
rable loss ; and at an age, too, when they most 
need a mother’s oversight. I don’t wish to 
flatter you, 'Squire ; but I must say I never 
knew three more interesting girls than yours. 
They have my deepest sympathies,” said Miss 
Celia, faking off her spectacles and wiping her 
eyes. 

“I am fully sensible of my double responsi¬ 
bility, ma’am ; and my intention is, to secure 
the services of some worthy person, who will 
act as Mentor to them.” 

“You could not adopt a more judicious ^ 
course, sir.” 


“Meanwhile, I shall write to their aunt in 
Clayton, to come and stay with them, until I 
can make a more permanent arrangement.” 

Miss Celia smiled her approbation. 

“ Do you not sometimes find your solitude 
wearisome?” continued the Squire. 

“ Oh very much so ! To one endowed with a 
sympathetic nature like my own, it is a most 
unnatural mode of life. I have felt it keenl}’-, 
since poor father’s death. But the Crofts being 
naturally of a literary turn, I am enabled to 
endure solitude better than most of my sex.” 

“ Well, Miss Celia, you are probably aware 
that our new minister and his wife are expect¬ 
ed here next week, and upon me devolves the 
duty of providing them a suitable boarding- 
place. It occurred to me, as your house is so 
convenient to the church, and you have so 
many unoccupied apartments, you might be 
induced to accommodate them.” 

Poor Miss Celia, thunderstruck at this un¬ 
locked for proposition, remained for a moment 
speechless. “Boarders! boarders!” she at 
length ejaculated; “who ever heard of a Croft’s 
keeping boarders ?” 

“Pardon me, if I have offended,” said the 
Squire, marking the sudden change in her 
countenance. 

“ Not the least offence,” she replied, quickly 
regaining her composure. “ But your propo¬ 
sition is so novel and so unexpected, that I 
scarcely know how to reply to it.” 

“ Mr. Thorne, ” continued the Squire, “ being 
the son of an old friend of mine, I feel particu¬ 
larly interested in securing him a pleasant 
home.” 

“ Of course you do, sir; and I would gladly 
do all in my power to aid you. I don’t mean 
to live for myself alone, Squire ! I am willing 
to make any sacrifice for the sake of doing good. 
But you must be conscious that to board a cler¬ 
gyman and his wife will subject me to great in¬ 
convenience.” 

“ True, but for which you will be most liber¬ 
ally remunerated.” 

“ That would be quite a consideration with 
many, but if 1 consent to take them, it will be 
entirely from a sense of duty and a desire to 
gratify my friend.'*'^ 

“ Very well. Miss Celia,” said the Squire, as 
he took his leave, “ you may consider the mat¬ 
ter and give me your earliest decision.” 

Miss Croft carefully secured the door after her 
visitor, and proceeded to the kitchen, where, to 
her utter dismay, she found Roxy fast asleep 
before the comfortable fire. “ Wake up, Roxy ! 
Wake up, you gypsy ! Why are you not in bed ? 
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How dare you sit here, buruing out my wood 
aud candles ? I believe you are the most pro¬ 
voking child living !” Roxy involuntarily rais¬ 
ed her hand to ward off the expected blow. 
“ You needn’t try to dodge me, child ; I ’mnot 
going to whip you, as you deserve; but now 
mind what I say. You sha’n’t eat a morsel 
to-morrow ! What you waste in one way, I ’ll 
teach you to save in another. Come, be off to 
bed.” 

“ Sister Mary I” said Alice Wentworth, as she 
looked out of the window next morning, “ here 
comes Miss Croft; do promise me you ’ll be 
very entertaining, for half an hour at least.” 

“ Why so anxious, sis t I thought you aud 
Miss Croft were not on very good terms.” 

“ Neither are we, nor do I intend to share 
your disagreeable task ;,but I have a project in 
my head which I can’t stop now to explain.” 
And out she ran, just as Miss Croft was ad¬ 
mitted. 

“ Here, Uncle Jack,” said she, calling to an 
old negro' in the yard, “take this basket and 
carry it, quick as you can, to Roxy Croft. She 
won’t open the door, if you knock ever so long ; 
for that’s against her orders ; so you must go 
directly in ; and if you don’t see her, you must 
call to her, aud if she isn’t locked up some¬ 
where, she ’ll come to you- Be quick as you 
can, for Miss Croft is here now, and she must 
not see you coming out of her house with a 
basket.” * 

“Yes, Miss, jess so exactly,” said Uncle 
Jack ; and off he started on his errand. 

Obeying Miss Alice’s directions, he entered 
the house unheralded; and, guided by the sound 
orf a saw, he opened the cellar door, and beheld 
the object of his search, at the foot of the stairs, 
vigorously sawing on a stick of wood. “ Well I 
now, if that don’t beat all natur!” said he, 
with a prolonged whistle. “Now do tell, Roxy, 
if the old gal set ye ’bout this ere work ?” 

Roxy looked up, and seeing the good-natured 
face of Uncle Jack, dropped her saw, and hast¬ 
ened to meet him. “Yes, I saw the wood I 
but we don’t burn much ; and Miss Croft says 
it’s good exercise for me.” 

“Well, I ’ll be hanged, if she ain’t too all- 
fired mean for anything ! Roxy, I ’ll saw that 
ere wood for ye, the very first chance I git. 
I ’ve got some feelin’, if I am a nigger 1 But I 
can’t stop a minit noiv. Here’s a basket Miss 
Alice sent ye ; take and empty it quick ; for I 
promised her to be back in less than no time.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jack, how kind, how good she 
is !” exclaimed Roxy, peering into the basket. 
“ never can thank her enough I I didn’t 


expect to eat a mouthful to-day ; and here’s a 
real Thanksgiving dinner for me ! Chicken pie.I 
cold ham ! biscuit! cake ! and I don’t know 
what else ! Oh, Uncle Jack, she’s an angel ! I 
hiow she is.” And the famished child danced 
about the room in an ecstasy of delight. 

“ Come, Roxy, you hain’t got much time for 
dancin’. Ef your missus comes in, and ketches 
me here, you ’ll have a sorry timeon’t.” 

The child, recalled to her senses, hastily 
seized the basket and ran into the garret to se¬ 
crete her treasures. 

“Uncle Jack,” said she, upon returning, 
“I’ve been thinking you’d better go through 
the back gate into Mr. Jones’s yard, and out of 
his gate into the street, for if Miss Croft sees 
you coming out of ours, she ’ll ask if you’ve 
been here ; and then she ’ll find out all about 
it, for I can’t tell a lie, if it does save me from 
a beating.” 

Poor child ! fast becoming an adept in arti¬ 
fice ; although as yet, she revolted at the idea 
of uttering a falsehood. Her suggestion proved 
a fortunate one, for no sooner had Uncle Jack 
reached neighbor Jones’s gate, than he spied 
Miss Croft about entering her own. She stood 
and awaited his approach. 

“Uncle Jack,” said she, “you ’re the very 
one I was in search of. The new minister is 
coming to board with me ; and I’ve got furni¬ 
ture to move, carpets to shake, stoves to set 
up, aud only three days* to -do it in ; and I inust 
have your help.” 

“Jess so ma’am. I’ve got an errand down 
to the Squire’s, and if he don’t want me, I ’ll 
be back right away, ma’am, in less than no 
time.” 

Uncle Jack, who deserves a particular in¬ 
troduction to the reader, was considered one of 
the fixtures of the village, and as indispensable 
to its inhabitants as the Town Clock, or any 
other public property. An inveterate habit of 
whistling betrayed his whereabouts at all hours 
of the day. It.was the first sound that greeted 
the ear at daybreak ; and, for loudness and 
shrillness, had no competitor. On S^unday, ar¬ 
raying himself in holiday attire, he was invari¬ 
ably at his post in church ; where, in harmony 
with his musical propensities, he held the 
responsible ofiiee of organ-blower. It was here 
that he first made the acquaintance of Roxy; 
who, to escape the ridicule of the boys and 
girls in the gallery, had taken refuge at his 
side in the organ loft. At the present time he 
was domiciled in the Squire’s carriage house ; 
and, consequently, felt under particular obliga¬ 
tions to serve its owner. 
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At the expiration of the three days, Miss 
Celia pronounced her arrangements complete. 

“Uncle Jack,” said she, “you’ve worked 
for me now three days.” 

“ Jest exactly so, ma’am.” 

“And I’m going tcT pay you well for it. 
Now, here’s a hat poor father used to wear. 
To be sure it’s a little soiled and- worn, but 
’twill last a long time yet. That hat cost poor 
father not less than five dollars ; but you’ve 
been so faithful that I’ve concluded to let you 
have it for your work.” 

Uncle Jack took the old hat, which had once 
been white, and examined it rather dubiously. 

“ Dunno, ma’am, as I know exactly what to 
do with it. The Squire’s jest gin me one as 
good as new.” 

“ Why, then, lay it by. Uncle Jack ; you ’ll 
want it some time, if you don’t want it now.” 

“ Jess so, ma’am ; but couldn’t you let me 
have a quarter ? I’ve been out of tobaccer all 
day, and I wns reck’nin’ of buyin’ some when 
you paid me up.” 

“ Well, if you must have tobacco, here’s two 
cents. I can’t give you any more. My ex¬ 
penses are very great. Here’s Roxy, she eats 
full as much as a man, and isn’t worth a cent 
to me; so, you see, I am obliged to be very 
saving.” 

“ I see, ma’am,” said Uncle Jack, as he took 
up the hat and made his exit. 

Late, Saturday afternoon, the merry sound 
of a horn announced the approach of the Oak- 
field stage—an event which, although occurring 
three times per week, never failed to produce 
a commotion. First, old Skilton, the driver, 
reined his prancing steeds up to the post-office, 
and handed out the mail-bag; while a group 
of idlers sauntered out to the stage, and took 
a survey of the passengers and an inventory of 
their baggage. Then, gathering up the reins, 
he was this day seen to drive with an extra 
flourish around to Miss Crofts, where he de¬ 
posited a couple of passengers, and no small 
quantity of luggage. Before night, the intelli¬ 
gence that the new minister had arrived, reached 
the remotest corner of the town. 

The next morning, long before the hhur of 
service arrived, lines of vehicles were seen en¬ 
tering the town in all directions ; for people 
who never entered the sanctuary except on 
Christmas Eve, now felt it an imperative duty 
to come, and pronounce upon the merits of the 
new minister. As the bell began to ring, the 
villagers issuing from their dwellings swelled 
the motley throng, until the good old church 
was filled to its utmost capacity. At last Mr. 


and Mrs. Thorne entered, preceded by the sex¬ 
ton, who, passing up the broad aisle, quietly 
ushered the latter into the “minister’s pew,” 
and then conducted his remaining charge to 
the vestry-room. Meanwhile, Miss Marintha 
Tufts, who for the last hour had been purposely 
located in an eligible position, after taking a 
critical survey of the new comers, looked over 
to Phebe West with a decided nod of approval, 
and then turned and bestowed a second on 
Sally Doolittle, who sat a little in her rear. 
Both met with a hearty response—an occurrence 
noted with satisfaction by many ; for these three 
individuals were known to be no other than the 
president, vice-president, and secretary of a 
clique who, having nothing else to do, had 
within the last few years taken upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of settling and unset¬ 
tling the minister, ad libitum. Everything had 
proceeded satisfactorily until Mr. Thorne had 
finished reading the first hymn ; then the pro¬ 
found silence which succeeded revealed a fact 
before unnoticed, that the choir had deserted 
their post. In vain Miss Marintha stretched 
her long neck from side to side in her eflbrts to 
spy out the deserters ; but her eye fell upon one 
only, who, to her repeated nods and gesticula¬ 
tions, only returned a vacant stare. At length 
Mr. Jonathan Vamp arose from his seat, in a 
remote corner, and broke the uncomfortable 
silence by giving out, in a shrill, piping voice, 
tho good t)ld tune of “ Peterborough.” 

After several attempts to bring his voice to 
tho proper pitch, he commenced on a key 
which allowed no one to join him; although, 
during the singing of the eight verses, two or 
three modestly made the attempt. As Mr. 
Thorne gave out no more hymns that day, 
some people came to the uncharitable conclu¬ 
sion that he did not appreciate Mr. Vamp’s 
musical abilities. But of this Mr. Vamp did 
not harbor an idea. 

At the conclusion of the sermon there was 
another interchange of approving signals ; and 
Miss Marintha was heard to exclaim loudly, as 
she passed out of church, that “the sermon 
was the most evangelical that had ever been 
preached from that pulpit.” To this remark a 
bevy of “single sisters” as loudly assented. 
Mr. Simon Quint, who had slept soundly dur¬ 
ing the entire sermon, not wishing to remain 
silent, conscientiously remarked that “Mr. 
Thorne had a head of the finest black hair he 
ever set eyes on.” Even the most cautious of 
the congregation wore a look of complacency. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorne were so overwhelmed 
with introductions, congratulations, and invi- 
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tations that they were glad to escape from the 
crowd, and take refuge in their own quiet 
apartments. 

Six months passed ; during which Mr. Tliorne 
and his wife had exchanged calls with all their 
widely scattered flock, and the great excitement 
of their first arrival had given place to a corre¬ 
sponding calm. 

“ What! my little wife in tears !” exclaimed 
Mr. Thorne, as he abruptly entered the room 
one day. “Now, tell me,” said he, seizing 
both her little hands, and looking down into 
her face. “Are you sick or homesick, or has 
Miss Marintha been giving you another lecture 
on the duties of a clergyman’s wife ?” 

“ Not one of them,” replied she, with a faint 
smile ; “but, to tell the truth. I’m in danger 
of becoming miserable for want of something to 
do. If I could only write sermons like your¬ 
self, I should be the happiest of mortals. But 
my lack of brains will forever exclude me from 
the study.” 

“Well, if my little wife does not aspire to 
the title of ‘Reverend,’ like some of her sex, 
her life may not necessarily be a useless one.” 

“ Oh, you are laughing at me, I see ! I do 
not aspire to titles of any description ; nor will 
my ambition ever lead me beyond my province. 

I only desire to be useful; in that way alone I 
feel I shall be happy.” 

“ Yes, I understand you. Your life is a mo¬ 
notonous one—strange I never thought of it 
before. But my time is so absorbed in official 
duties, that it has never occurred to me you 
were not as busy as myself.” 

“In all our parish visits,” continued Mrs. 
Thorne, “ I have never met with a needy per¬ 
son ; I seem to be as strictly debarred from 
charitable efforts as from literary ones. I often 
thinK I’m the most useless person living.” 

‘ Our parish is, indeed, most prosperous ; 
but since you eschew titles, and only desire a 
field for your charity, I think I can direct you 
to one, without going from our home.” 

“What I Do you refer to Roxy? Do you 
think I can do anything for her ?” 

“ I think you can do much for her. Her little 
pitiful face haunts me continually; and the 
shrieks forced upon our ears are enough to 
drive one distracted.” 

“Yes, I acknowledge it. Miss Croft has 
several times apologized for the disturbance. 
She says Roxy is perfectly incorrigible; that 
she is in the habit of screaming out of spite 
when she is not being corrected.” 

“ Roxy’s face indicates no such disposition. 
She looks to me like a little crushed flower, so 


trodden under, that she hasn’t power to raise 
her head. I don’t suppose the child has ever 
been to school, and, very likely, has never yet 
been taught to read. If you are willing to 
devote your evenings to her instruction, you 
will be conferring upon her a lasting benefit. 
She is a child susceptible of great improve¬ 
ment.” 

“If I can obtain Miss Croft’s consent, I will 
do so with all my heart. The plan has often 
occurred to me ; but Miss Croft seems so an¬ 
noyed, if I express any interest in Roxy, that 
I ’ve been deterred from mentioning it to her. 
But I will delay no longer.” 

“I tell you plainly, Mrs. Thorne, you can’t 
make anything of Roxy if you devote all your 
time to her. She’s just fit for a servant, and 
nothing else. If you try to teach her, she ’ll 
get above her place, and make me more trouble 
than ever. Why, even now, when she hears 
the sound of your piano, she begins to sing and 
dance about the kitchen just as though I were 
not there; although she understand-s I never 
allow anything of the kind about 2 wy premises.” 

“But, my dear Miss Croft,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
persuasively, “ 1 think it’s your duty to have 
her taught to read and write, .at least; and as 
you can’t spare her to go to school, I thought 
you would gladly accept my offer.” 

“ I have no objections to her learning to read 
and write ; but if she can’t do it without get¬ 
ting her head filled with notions, she’s better 
off without them. She’s a strange child ! I 
can’t trust her out of my sight an instant.” 

“ Do promise. Miss Croft, that I may make 
a trial oi her; then, if you find her becoming 
any more unmanageable for it, I will say 
nothing farther about teaching her ; but I must 
consult Roxy, too; for, perhaps, she has no 
desir-e to be taught.” 

“ No danger of that; she likes anything that 
will bring her into notice.” 

“ Very well; then you may send her to my 
room this evening, as soon as she has finished 
hei work ; but first, let her put on a clean dress 
and make herself tidy.” 

“ She hasn^t any except her Sunday dress,” 
said Miss Croft, gruflly. 

“No matter for that; I ’ll alter a dress of 
mine for her, so that she ’ll have one to wear 
by Sunday.” 

“ I see plainly, Mrs. Thorne, you ’re going to 
ruin that child. I’ve had a hard task to make 
her know her place as well as she does.” 

“Never fear, Miss Croft, of my making her 
any worse ; I trust I shall make her a great 
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deal better.” And good Mrs. Thorne, closing 
the door, ran back to her room to congratulate 
with her husband on the success of her mission. 

At night R 0 X 7 appeared at Mrs. Thorne’s door 
arrayed in a clean calico dress, which had once 
belonged to her robust mistress, but was now 
adapted to he?' slight form by a simple shorten¬ 
ing of the skirt and sleeves. Mrs. Thorne 
could scarcely repress a smile at her ludicrous 
appearance ; but she kindly bade her come in 
and be seated. 


‘"Roxy,” said she, suppose Miss Croft 
has told you why I sent for you this evening ?” 
No, ma’am,” she timidly replied. 

Have you ever been to school ?” continued 
Mrs. Thorne. 

*‘No, ma’am.” 

“ Can you read ?” 

‘‘ I can read a little.” 

“You have never tried to write ?” 

Yes, ma’am,” said she, eagerly, I can 
make all the letters. I found an old copy¬ 
book in the garret where I sleep, and I got 
Uncle Jack to bring me a nice wide shingle and 
a piece of chalk, and I’ve learned to make 
every one of them,” 

“ How would you like to come and sit with 
me evenings, and learn to read and write a little 
better ?” 

“ Oh I should like it so much! But I’m 
afraid Miss Croft won’t let me.” 

Yes, Roxy, she’s promised to let you come, 
so long as it doesn’t interfere with your work' 
and you behave well.” ’ 

Oh, Mrs. Thorne, I’m afraid Jien I sha’n’t 
come any more, for I can’t pleas) 
ever so hard.” 

“ Only do your best,” sadd Mrs. 
couragingly. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I shall try to.” 

“ Here’s a dress I’m going to 
your best one. Now stand up by me while I 
fit it to you. The one you have on you must 
keep to wear evenings.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ll do everythiog you want 
me to. ” 

“ Have you a book to read in ?’ 

“ Yes, ma’am ; I’ve several real nice ones 
Miss Alice sent me. Oh, Mrs. Thorne, if it 
hadn’t been for her and Uncle Jack, I’don’t 
know what I should have done ; g ud now you 
are going to be my friend too 1 ” 

“ Yes, Roxy, I’m going to be your friend ; 
and in return, you must try and jee how fast 
you can improve. Now go and bring in your 
books, and we ’ll commence with a reading 
lesson,” ° 


her if I try 
Thorne, en- 

give you for 


Roxy quickly returned with them. And the 
two became so absorbed in their new duties, 
that it was not until Mr. Thorne entered from 
his study that they became aware the evening 
was drawing to a close. 

“Come, Cora,” said he, ‘Mt’s time you had 
dismissed your pupil; you forget she’s obliged 
to be an early riser.” 

“ True. I had forgotten it; but I must de¬ 
tain her a few moments yet.” Mrs. Thorne 
arose, opened the piano, and seating herself at 
it called Roxy to her side. “ I believe you 
sing, do you not, Roxy ?” 

“Sometimes, ma’am,” said she, bashfully. 
Can you sing this ?” pointing to the Eve¬ 
ning Hymn. 

Roxy glanced at Mr. Thorne and hesitated. 
You will sing to please me, won’t you ?” 
whispered Mrs. Thorne. 

Roxy needed no farther solicitation, but in¬ 
stantly joined Mrs. Thorne, at first, low and 
tremulously, but as she gained courage, in a 
voice so sweet and plaintive as to excite their 
deepest admiration. At the close of the hymn, 
Mrs. Thorne dismissed her, cautioning her at 
the same time against oversleeping in the 
morning. 

“Cora,” said Mr. Thorne, as soon as thev 
were left alone, ^'I think you will find Roxy 
no ordinary child.” 

“I am convinced of it,” she replied ; and 
I feel she’s worthy of a higher position than 
she’s likely to occupy. Is not her voice a re¬ 
markable one ?” 

“ It is, indeed ! I could scarcely restrain my 
admiration while she was singing. But what 
induced you to ask her to sing ?” 

“Because the Wentworths have so often 
spoken to me of her voice. You know they 
sit in the choir at church ; and Roxy, they tell 
me, stations herself in the organ loft—-out of 
sight, it is true, but not out of hearing. ” 
“Hereafter, I suppose you will take her 
under your protection ?” 

“Most assuredly I shall; and I’ve already 
commenced preparing a decent suit for her to 
wear.” 

What course do you intend to pursue re¬ 
garding her studies ?” 

That is what I wish to advise with you 
about. But if I had the entire control of her, 

I think I should be inclined to give her a mu¬ 
sical education. With her natural talent, she 
could not fail of becoming an accomplished 
performer; and besides, as a music teacher, 
she would always obtain a good support.” 

It she could have the necessary time for 
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practice, I should advise you to commence with 
music at once.” 

“ There is no time for it, unless she gets up 
at daylight and practices until her usual time 
for rising—that, I fear, would be somewhat an¬ 
noying to those accustomed to a morning nap.” 

“ For her sake, 1 am quite willing to forego 
mine,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“And I mine,” echoed Mrs. Thorne. “And 
as for Miss Croft, her room is so remote from 
ours that I don’t think she can be in the least 
disturbed.” 

So it was finally decided that Roxy should 
be taught music in addition to the simple 
English branches. 

“ How comes on jomv proUgd?^' asked Squire * 
Wentworth of Mrs. Thorne, one day. 

“Oh, admirably I It is less than a year since 
I commenced teaching her, and she’s made 
double the progress an ordinary girl would 
have done.” 

“ You have hit upon an inexhaustible theme, ” 
said Mr. Thorne, laughingly. “ Mrs. Thorne is 
so interested in Roxy, that nothing but the 
fear of Miss Croft prevents her from going into 
the kitchen to share her domestic duties also.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Thorne, “if you could 
only witness her ambition, and knew what 
daily sacrifices she makes to prosecute her stu¬ 
dies, you would not wonder at the interest I 
take in her. Only think. Squire Wentworth, 
she has never yet failed to rise at daybreak to 
practice her music lesson. Then, after working 
hard all day, she studies till late in the evening. 

I think you will agree with me, that a girl of 
her age and position, who thus perseveres, is 
really a prodigy, and justly entitled to the 
sympathies of every one.” 

“Most truly; but I must relieve you of a 
portion of your duties, by sending Savelii to 
instruct her in music.” 

“ I am very, very grateful to you for an offer 
so much to her advantage ; for her genius in 
that department merits a teacher superior to 
myself.” 

“ He will be at my house to-morrow ;—shall 
I send him to you then ?” 

“ She will not be at leisure until evening.” 

“ Very well I then I will arrange to have him 
oome at that time.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Thorne, “ what think 
you Miss Croft will say to this new arrange¬ 
ment ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” said she, archly; 
“when I tell her it’s Squire Wentworth’s pro¬ 
position.” 

VOL. LXVI.— 35 


“ If there is likely to be any trouble about it, 
you must refer her to me,” said the Squire, 
blandly, as he took his leave. 

“ This is a world full of trouble. Miss Croft. 
I have trials, and I suppose you haveyoju's,” 
said Miss Marintha, one day, in a suggestive 
tone. 

“ You would think you had trials if you 
were in my place,” sighed Miss Croft. “ Have 
you heard how that book peddler swindled me 
out of his board bill ?” 

“ Why no ! I haven’t heard a word about 
it.” 

“ Well, he came here with a parcel of books 
to sell. I told him I shouldn’t buy any; but 
he insisted on my looking at them. He said 
it wouldn’t cost anything to do that, fcio, at 
last, I sat down and examined them. I found 
two elegantly bound volumes, that suited me 
exactly; and in exchange for them, I offered 
him a razor and lancet for which poor father 
paid double the price he asked for the books ; 
but he refused everything but cash. As he 
was preparing to leave, he asked me if I knew 
of a private family who would board him a 
couple of weeks. He said he needed quiet as 
well as rest, and on that account avoided a 
hotel. I told him, as I had already two board¬ 
ers, perhaps 1 would accommodate him, if we 
could agree upon the terms. Well, we made 
a bargain without difficulty. He proved to be 
a very light eater, and agreeable in every 
respect. After staying nearly a fortnight, he 
took his books one day, and walked out; and 
that’s the last I ’ve seen of him.” 

“ Why ! do tell, if he did ? Well it’s aston¬ 
ishing to see how wicked people are in these 
days. They ’re a great deal worse than they 
used to be.” 

“ Yes, poor father often made the same re¬ 
mark. Then it’s a great undertaking for me to 
board the minister and his wife. There isn’t 
another one in the parish who would make the 
sacrifices for them that I do.” 

“ But they say he pays you an enormous 
price for it.” 

“ Well, it costs me a great deal! Mr. Thorne 
is an enormous eater ; and it’s worth a dollar 
more a week to board him than I had calcu¬ 
lated on.” 

“I’m not surprised to hear it. He always- 
looked to me like a great eater.” 

“ It would astonish you, I am sure, to see 
him at the table. At breakfast, he always 
takes four cups of coffee—and you know the 
size of my cups ?—besides eating as much bread 
and meat as would last me a week.” 
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‘Is it possible !” exclaimed Miss Marintha. 

“ And at dinner, he eats twice as much as at 
breakfast; and at supper, he devours every¬ 
thing on the table, except a cracker and cup of 
tea, which Mrs. Thorne takes. Roxy and I 
don’t eat anything at night—we 
it healthy.” 

“Well, it does seem incredible 1” 

‘And takes so little exercise,” continued* 
Miss Croft, that ’s what troubles i 
inclined to apoplexy ; and I ’vti felt it my duty 
to recommend to him a low diea, and plenty of 
exercise. 

‘ ‘ It was ver]^ kind in you, I 
did he say to your advice ?” 

“He said very little ; but I 
rather more afterwards than he ( 


e don’t consider 


im sure! What 

thought he eat 
did before.’ 

‘ Strange that he ’ll be so perverse !” 

‘I think, too, he’s naturally very indolent.” 
‘ I don’t doubt it, ” said Miss Marintha. “ I 
have observed he keeps very much in his 
study.” 

‘ Yes ! he never allows himself but one day 
in the week for visiting.” 

“ If he visited his parishioiiers as often as 
he should, he wouldn’t suffer far want of exer¬ 
cise.” 

“ But how much better still,’ 

“ if he would only take a hoe ^nd work a cou¬ 
ple of hours every day in my gaiden. I’ve often 
hinted to him there was pleni 
but he never profits by my sug 

“That’s a very sensible idea; 
of it before. But I should thibk he would be 
delighted with the charge of ycur garden.” 

“ No ! nothing like work delights him ; he 
has never even chopped a st; 
himself, since he came here.” 

“Is it possible he’s so inefficient I” 

“ Yes I it’s a fact. 

“Well, Miss Croft, we pay oui* minister a lib¬ 
eral salary ; and we expect him to devote his 
whole time to us. An energe 
write two sermons a day, and 


said Miss Croft, 


;y to do there; 
gestion.” 

I never thought 


ck of wood for 


mainder of the week to visit! ug the Parish ; 


besides chopping wood or culti 


tic man would 
devote the re- 


ating a garden 


at ‘odd spells.’ Deacon Billsby and I have 


been talking over this matter ; 
with me precisely.” 

“Now, Marintha,” said Miss 
her chair a little nearer her frien 


and he agrees 

Croft, drawing 
d, “I’m telling 
you confidentially a few of my trials. There’s 
Mrs. Thorne —she has her faults, as well as the 
rest of us. As she has no busir ess of her own, 
she seems to think she must attend to other 
people’s. You’ve heard, I suppose, what a fool 
she’s making of my Roxy ?” 


“ I’ve only heard she was trying to educate 
her.” 

“Well, I promised Mrs. Thorne she might 
learn her to read and write; but she wasn’t 
long satisfied with that. She went on teaching 
her everything she could think of, until at last 
she got that Italian music master to give her 
lessons on the piano. You know if you give 
some people ‘ an inch they ’U take an ell.’ ” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Thorne looks to me like just such 
a woman.” 

“Roxy has no time for study, except she 
gets up before daylight, and sits up late in the 
evening ; and you don’t know what a trial it is 
to me to see her deprived of her needful rest— 
girls of her age require a great deal of sleep.” 

* “It must be a dreadful trial to you; can’t 
you put a stop to it ?” 

“ No, not as long as she has Mrs. Thorne to 
encourage her; but I ’ll tell you in confidence 
that I sha’n’t board them much longer, just on 
her account. I can’t afford to have my help 
spoiled in that way.” 

“ I don’t blame you in the least,” said 
Marintha. ‘ ‘ I think somebody ought to advise 
them both; and if nobody else does, I believe 
I shall undertake the task.” 

Roxy had now reached her fourteenth year. 
In every respect she had thus far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of her friends. 
Still, she was like a plant reared in an uncon¬ 
genial locality. To Mrs. Thorne, as to the 
warm sunlight, she turned with all her wealth 
of affection and talent; while in the atmosphere 
of a tyrannical mistress, the tree of promise 
displayed but sickly leaves and blighted buds. 
Her face, once so wan and pitiful, might now, 
in its rounded outlines, be styled almost beau¬ 
tiful ; and in the lithe figure, so neatly clad, 
the Roxy of old can scarcely be recognized. 
Her dark, mournful eyes alone remained un¬ 
changed ; yet even these in the presence of 
her benefactress seem to forget their habitual 
expression. 

“Roxy,” said Mrs. Thorne one evening, as 
the former entered her room, “ Mr. Thorne and 
myself are going to Boston to-morrow.” 

“ To Boston !” exclaimed Roxy in great dis¬ 
may. “ How long shall you be absent ?” 

“About a fortnight; but Mr. Thorne will 
return sooner. I shall not be able to hear your 
usual recitations this evening ; but you may 
sit here and study if you wish.” 

Roxy sat down and opened a book. Mrs. 
Thorne glanced at her, and saw her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“Why, Roxy,” said she, “do you think 
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I’m going so far that I shall never get hack 
again.” 

“No, ma’am,” she sadly replied. “I’m 
getting very selfish, I know ; hut I feel I can’t 
live a day without you ; and a fortnight seems 
such a very long time.” 

“It will soon pass, my^child. You must 
practise every morning while I’m gone, and as 
much more as Miss Croft will allow. I dare 
say you will have plenty of leisure when we 
are away.” 

Roxy shook her head, douhtingly. 

“Mr. Savelli says he can give you hut one 
more lesson, as he is about to leave town.” 

“ He is !” exclaimed she with surprise. “ He 
has never mentioned it to me, though that is 
not strange ; for he seldom speaks except about 
my lesson. But I’m sorry he is going ; for 
although he looks so stern and sad, I can’t help 
liking him.” 

“He speaks very flatteringly of your pro¬ 
gress and ability ; and I am sorry to have him 
leave us ; hut Esquire Wentworth will employ 
another teacher in his place ; so that you will 
not he interrupted in your music.” 

“You are all too kind, Mrs. Thorne ; and I 
only wish I could do something to show you 
how grateful I am.” 

She then resumed her study, hut evidently 
her mind was not upon it; for soon closing the 
hook, she said: 

“ Mrs. Thorne, has Miss Croft ever told you 
how I came to live with her?” 

“ No, Roxy, she has never told me anything 
about you.” 

“ I thought she had not; and I ’ve felt lately 
I was doing wrong to keep any secret from you 
who are so good and kind to me. Hav’n’t you 
sometimes heard her call me a gypsy ?” 

“Yes; hut only when she was scolding 
you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Thorne, do not despise me when 
I tell you I am one I I almost hate myself for 
belonging to such a race. I never thought I 
should tell any one my secret, for I know Miss 
Croft never has ; hut I couldn’t endure the 
thought of deceiving you any longer.” And 
Roxy, hiding her face in her hands, burst into 
an uncontrollable flood of tears. 

“ Be assured,” replied Mrs. Thorne, “ that I 
shall never think the less of you for your 
origin ; as long as your conduct is praiseworthy, 
you will have my sympathy and affection. 
Now compose yourself, and tell me your whole 
story.” 

“ Only one person, I think,” continued Roxy, 
“ ever suspected me, and that is Mr. Savelli. 


Didn’t you notice, the first time he came here, 
how keenly he looked at me ? I was so con¬ 
fused, I would have gladly quit the room, and 
nothing hut the fear of displeasing you pre¬ 
vented me from doing so. As soon as you left 
us, he said, ‘ Roxy, you are not ^u American I’ 

I told him I was ; hut I think he doubted me, 
for he looked at me a long time very sus¬ 
piciously. I think he must have seen me 
somewhere with the gypsies.” 

“ Very possibly he has. But were not they 
foreigners ?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am; I never thought 
though hut that they were Americans. When 
1 was between three and four years old, Annita 
told me, my mother died, and my father died 
before she ever knew us. I was very sick, too, 
at that time, and for a long while after; hut, 
finally, I began to get better, and as there was 
no one who wanted me, she said she coaxed 
her husband, Pietro, to let her keep me ; for 
she had just lost a child of my age, and was 
very sad and lonesome.” 

“ Where were you before Annita took you ?” 
asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; I never could re¬ 
member—I seemed to forget everything that 
happened before I was sick. The first that I 
do remember was Annita’s taking me to the 
encampment. Everything seemed so different 
from what I had seen before, that I could never 
forget it. I was so weak that I couldn’t walk 
much ; so Annita carried me most of the way 
in her arms. We seemed to go a great distance ; 
then we came to a thick wood. Right in the 
midst of it was a tent, and a great fire burning 
op the ground before it, where two women 'were. 
cooking supper. Close by stood a wagon with 
a horse tied to it, and ever so many people 
were lounging about. Annita went right into 
the tent with me, and they came flocldng in to 
see us. They laughed and talked so loud I 
was afraid of them ; so I got into Annita’s lap, 
and hid my face under her arm. Finally, Pietro 
came in ; when he saw me he was very angry. 
He didn’t expect, he said, Annita was going to 
bring home such a little skeleton as I was. He 
told her she must carry me back ; but she re¬ 
fused, and then he tried to force me from her; 
but she held me fast, and I clung to her in such 
terror that he couldn’t separate us. I could 
never afterward get over my fear of him ; and 
whenever I saw him coming, if Annita wasn’t 
with me, I always ran and hid myself. We 
stayed here some weeks ; then they packed up 
their things and moved on. Annita and I rode 
in the wagon with the baggage, while the rest 
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followed on foot. There went 


all. In a few days we came 1o a large town. 
Here Pietro and his wife left tl e company, tak¬ 
ing me with them, but not without another 
dispute about me ; for Pietro was determined 
not to take m.e any farther. But Annita would 
not give me up ; so we all v^ent on board a 
ship. I never knew how long ^ 
or where we went, for I fell 
when I got well enough to no 


eight of us in 


we stayed there 
sick again, and 
otice things, we 
were riding about the country, just as we did 
before. Whenever we came near a town we 
would stop, sometimes for sevei*al days. Pietro 
and his wife made baskets, which he sold ; 
while she, taking me by the 1 and, went from 
house to house begging and telling fortunes. 
In this way we got along very '^rell through the 
summer; but when winter came, I used to 
suffer very much from the cold, and so often 
fell sick that I must have been a great trouble 
to Annita; although she never complained, 
and always treated me with the greatest kind¬ 
ness. Sometimes Pietro would drink too much, 
and then he was very cruel to us both. He 
would steal, too, whenever he had a chance ; 
and once he was put into prison for it. Then 
they took away our horse and wagon; and 
Annita and I wandered around the country till 
they let him out. I lived in Ihis way until I 
was eight years old. At last, we came to this 
place. We stayed at night l:i Uncle Simon 


Quint’s barn. In the mornin, 
me, and told me, with tears in 
she’d promised Pietro not to 
longer; and she was going out to 
find a good home for me. She 
leaving me alone, for Pietro ha 
was up. She didn’t get back 
brought a bundle with her, whi 
and taking out some clean clotl: 
the rags that covered me, andp 


Then she combed my hair, which hung in long 
curls over my shoulders, and tying on me a 
bonnet I had never seen before, we set out to¬ 
gether for the village. When vre came to the 


Annita woke 
her eyes, that 
keep me any 
see if she could 
then went out, 
i gone before I 
till noon. She 
)h she opened ; 
es, stripped off 
Lit them on me. 


Cross Roads, which you know 


from here, we sat down on tins great rock to 
rest ourselves. Annita then to! d me she had 
found a lady who- would take me to live with 
her, where I should have a nice ])leasant home, 
and where I should be a great deal better off 
than I had ever been with her. But she said, 
if ’twere not for Pietro, she could never be 
willing to part with me. I loved Annita ; and 
yet I wasn’t sorry to quit my v andering life ; 
for, young as I was, I disliked it, and always 
envied the well-dressed children I saw in their 


is just a mile 


comfortable homes. While we were sitting 
there, Annita took a little packet she had con¬ 
cealed about her, ahd opening it, took out a 
gold chain with a miniature fastened to it. 
‘ Teresa,’ said she, putting it around my neck, 
‘ this is your mother’s picture. I’ve kept it 
safe from you ever since she died. I hav’n’t 
even let Pietro see it, for fear he would take it 
from me. Promise me you ’ll take care of it.’ 
I took the picture in my hand, and as I looked 
at it, I seemed all at once to remember my 
mother, as distinctly as though I had seen her 
but yesterday. ‘ Oh, Annita !’ I cried, ‘ do tell 
me something about her.’ ‘I can’t tell you 
anything,’ she said; ‘I only know she died 
and left you a little sickly thing that nobody 
cared for, and so I took you for my own; but 
, keep the picture, Teresa, it may be of use to 
you some time.’ 

“ While we were talking, we saw Pietro 
coming down the road. Annita seized me by 
the hand, and we hurried on. We were not 
long in coming to Miss Croft’s ; for she was the 
lady I was going to live with. Miss Croft met 
us at the door. Annita led me in, and throw¬ 
ing her arms around me, kissed me repeatedly ; 
then, without saying a word, she darted out of 
the house, and I never saw her any more. I 
was so grieved when I found she bad really 
left me that I threw myself on the floor, and 
cried as though my heart would break. Miss 
Croft, at first, tried to pacify me, but finding 
nothing would quiet me she concluded to send, 
me to bed. It was scarcely dark 'when she led 
the way up into the garret where I was to 
sleep. I had always been cowardly; but I 
shall never forget my terror at finding myself, 
for the first time in my life, alone at night in 
a strange place. I would have given worlds to 
have been once more with Pietro and his wife. 

I took my picture, which seemed to console me 
a little, and when it became too dark for me to 
see it any longer, I put it under my pillow and 
cried myself to sleep. 

“ Early next morning I heard Miss Croft call¬ 
ing me. I got up and dressed myself as quick 
as I could, and taking my picture from the 
chain laid it carefully away ; then, putting the 
chain around my neck, I went down stairs. 

“ After I had eaten my breakfast, she called 
me to her, and, taking the scissors from her 
work-basket, cut off my hair as short as she 
could. I felt very bad ; for Annita had always 
taken so much pains with it, that I was rather 
vain of it. Next she took off my chain, and 
though I told her it was my mother’s, and 
begged her to let me keep it, she wouldn’t lis- 
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ten to me ; and I didn’t see it again, until one 
day a peddler called here, and I saw her swap it 
away for those gold spectacles she wears and a 
silver thimble. After this I took good care of 
the miniature ; for I knew if she saw it, she 
would take that too. I hadn’t lived here long 
before I found that Miss Croft was quite as 
much to be feared as Pietro, and perhaps more ; 
for here there was no one to protect me when 
she ill-used me. You know something, Mrs. 
Thorne, of the life I lead here. If it were not 
for your kindness, I don’t think I could endure 
it; and do you wonder, ma’am, that I dread to 
have you leave me even for a visit ? I believe, 
now, my story is ended. Shall I show you my 
mother’s picture ?” 

“ By all means, Roxy; I am very desirous of 
seeing it.” 

Roxy left the room for it. When she re¬ 
turned, finding Mr. Thorne present, she hesi¬ 
tated about showing it; but Mrs. Thorne, ex¬ 
tending her hand, she silently placed in it the 
much-prized treasure. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorne, the instant her eye fell upon the pic¬ 
ture. “ Look, Mr. Thorne, was there ever any¬ 
thing more exquisite ?” 

“It is truly exquisite !” said he, examining 
it with curiosity. “ The face, though, seems 
to be of foreign cast; and this costly setting is 
evidently of foreign workmanship. But whose 
miniature is it ?” 

“It is that of Roxy’s mother,” said Mrs. 
Thorne. 

“And her name was Theresa,” said he, 
deciphering the faintly-traced characters be¬ 
neath. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Roxy, modestly; “and 
it’s my name, too. But Miss Croft didn’t like 
it, so she changed it to Roxy.” 

Both gazed long and ardently upon the face, 
whose matchless beauty seemed rather the em¬ 
bodiment of an artist’s dream than a sketch 
from reality. 

Roxy,” said Mrs. Thorne, with enthusiasm, 
“if this is truly your mother’s picture, you 
need no longer lament your origin. This is not 
one of the forest flowers, beautiful as they often 
are. In every lineament, I trace high birth 
and breeding.” 

“It is my mother, I know,” said she, 
earnestly. “ When Annita gave me the picture, 
I knew at once the face that had always looked 
so kindly on me in my dreams, but I never 
knew till then that it was my mother’s. Oh, 
Mrs. Thorne, if I could only believe I were not 
a gypsy, I should be too happy 1 Miss Croft 


says every day nobody can make anything of 
them ; and I know myself everybody despises 
them. Annita was the only one I could ever 

“ I cannot think you are one ; but even if it 
be so, you have nothing to discourage you. 
Your friends will never desert you on that 
account. Here, take your picture, but bring 
it to me again some time, for I am not half 
satisfied with looking at it.” 

At four o’clock the next morning Roxy bade 
her kind friends good-by. She watched the 
stage until out of sight, and then with a heavy 
heart obeyed the summons to the kitchen. 

(To be continaed.) 


OBSTINACY. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions, 
but they hold him; for when he is once pos¬ 
sessed with an error it is like a devil, only 
cast out with great difficulty. Whatsoever 
he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he 
never looses, though it do but help to sink him 
the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and inac¬ 
cessible, impregnable both by art and nature, 
and will hold out to the last, though it has 
nothing but rubbish to defend. It is as dark 
as pitch, and sticks as fast to anything it lays 
hold on. His skull is so thick that it is 
proof against any reason, and never cracks but 
on a wrong side, just opposite to that against 
which the impression is made, which surgeons 
say does happen very frequently. ^ The slighter 
and more inconsistent his opinions are the 
faster he holds them, otherwise they would fall 
asunder of themselves ; for opinions that are 
false ought to be held with more strictness and 
assurauL than those that are true, otherwise 
they will be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. He delights most of all to 
differ in things indifferent; no matter how friv¬ 
olous they are, they are weighty enough in pro¬ 
portion to his weak judgment; and he will 
rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with the 
least scruple of his freehold; for it is impos¬ 
sible to dye his dark ignorance into any lighter 
color. He is resolved to understand no man’s 
reason but his own, because he finds no man 
can understand his but himself. His wits are 
like a sack, which the French proverb says is 
tied faster before it is full than when it is ; and 
his opinions are like plants that grow upon 
rocks, that stick fast though they have no 
rooting. His understanding is burdened like 
Pharaoh’s heart, and is proof against all sorts of 
judgments whatsoever. 















A EAILWAY JOURlSrEY: AND WHAT CAME OE IT. 

BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 


Upon a sunny morning in early June, the 
post-boy rapped at the door o ’ Judge Marston’s 
dwelling, and left a letter for h is pretty daughter 
Hattie. 

Now this letter was nothi ig remarkable of 
itself, not being a love-lett(!r, and not even 
coming from a gentleman correspondent. It 
simply bore a western postjmark, but it set 
little Hattie Mars ton all 'in a flutter after she 
had eagerly perused its contents ; and, with it 
in her hand, she hastily solight her mother, 
who was superintending dinlier. 

“ Oh, mother, a letter fr(|m Cousin Lizzie, 
from Cleveland! Uncle and aunt wished her 
to write for me to visit them next month. 
There is a gentleman of tilieir acquaintance 
coming east in a week or two, who will call 
for me—a Mr. Farlow—who, Lizzie writes, is 
the sou of an old college friind of uncle’s and 
father’s. Lizzie has told Mm about me, and 
he politely oflfers to be my travelling com¬ 
panion on his return. What a grand opportu¬ 
nity it will be ! won’t it, mUher ? You know 
I have been wishing to go West for a year or 
more ; and father is so much engaged that 
he cannot accompany me. I can go, can’t I, 
mother?” said Hattie, eagerly. 

‘‘Wait, and see what your father says. I 
know we have long promised you a western 
visit; and now, if the Judge thinks it best, 
and this young man is a proper escort, I shall 
be willing for you to leave us for awhile. When 
your father returns to dinner, read the letter 
to him, and see what his opinion is.” 

At dinner. Judge Marston, with his dignified 
mien, silvery hair, and frank, genial counte¬ 
nance, was met by his daughter. 

“ What is it, Hattie ? what has happened ?” 
he asked, as he noted her eager, flushed face, 
and the open letter in her hand. 

“Oh, father, a letter from Cousin Lizzie, 
wishing me to pay them a visit! I will read it 
to you; and shall expect you will gladly say 
that I may go forthwith.” And Hattie pro¬ 
ceeded to read aloud her cousin’s letter, 
“There, father, what do you think? May I 
not go?” she asked, as she finished reading. 

“ Why, what a girl, Hattie I so eager to leave 
your old father and mother I” said the Judge, 
teazingly, “and with a strange young gentle¬ 
man, too I I don’t know about trusting my 
Hattie to the care of this handsome friend of 
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Cousin Lizzie’s. Who knows what might come 
of it, eh, Hattie ?” and the Judge laughed pro- 
vokingly. 

“Don’t talk so, father!” said Hattie. “You 
forget that Lizzie says his father is an old friend 
of yours, and that he is one of the ablest 
lawyers of Cleveland.” 

“ Well, if Robert Farlow inherits any of his 
father’s qualities, he is a noble young man. 
His father was my most intimate college friend, 
and many a scrape did he save me from while 
there. I should like to see the young man 
right well, and hope he has the same traits of 
character which distinguished his father. You 
can write your Cousin Lizzie that your mother 
and I give our consent, and that she may ex¬ 
pect ‘our plague’ at the time appointed,” and 
the Judge turned to his dinner. 

Two weeks later, Robert Farlow arrived in 

W-, and stopped at the village hotel. On 

the evening after his arrival he called at Judge 
Marston’s, with a letter of introduction from 
the Judge’s brother, Mr. Marston, of Cleveland. 

A frank, manly bearing—like that of his 
father’s in youth—quickly won the Judge’s 
favor ; and he cordially proffered the hospi¬ 
talities of his house to the young lawyer during 
his stay in the place, remarking laughingly to 
his wife, “That, now, he had no fears of in¬ 
trusting Hattie to his care !” 

And Hattie, what did she think of her escort? 
Ah, methinksif the pillow whereon she pressed 
her golden head could tell tales, it would speak: 
of a strong prepossession in the young lawyer’s 
favor. 

A week later, and the westward train bore 
Hattie Marston and Robert Farlow among its 
passengers. 

It was something new for Hattie to travel, 
having never been farther from home than a 
neighboring boarding-school; and everything 
was fresh and delightful to her. The varied 
scenery of lake and forest delighted her ; -^nd 
her fresh, childish remarks pleased her com¬ 
panion, who had hitherto been accustomed 
only to the society of fashionable ladies. He 
discovered in her a true child of nature, whose 
unhackneyed ^uilelessness attracted and grati¬ 
fied him. But, as night drew on, poor Hattie 
became tired of asking questions and looking 
from the window. She gradually grew silent; 
and after many vain eflforts to keep her eyes 
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open, they unconsciously closed, and she was 
really fast asleep, while a gentle hand drew her 
head down against a manly shoulder, and tender 
eyes, in which beamed a new light, gazed upon 
the sweet face nestling there in quiet security. 

The succeeding two days and nights were 
similar to the first to our travellers, save that 
the manner of Robert Farlow grew more tender 
and thoughtful for his charge. On the third 
eve they arrived at their journey’s end, and 
Hattie was safely transferred to her uncle’s 
house. 

*‘And how did you like your escort. Cousin 
Hattie ?” asked Lizzie Marston, as the two girls 
sat in the latter’s room late that night. 

“Oh I think he is splendid!'^ answered Hattie, 
while a blush unconsciously stole up her face. 
“ He was so polite and gentlemanly! It seemed 
as if he could not do enough to make me com¬ 
fortable. ” 

“ I thought you’d like him ; and I knew he 
couldn’t help liking Cousin Hattie, as I told 
him he would ! He is usually averse to mak¬ 
ing himself agreeable to ladies ; though they, 
dear creatures, perfectly dote on him when in 
his society,” said Lizzie, laughingly. “Now 
I ’ll tell you a little secret, Hattie, if you ’ll 
promise not to scold me. Do you want to hear 
it, Hattie? If so, promise not to look cross.” 

“ Yes, I ’ll promise, if it is anything that I 
ought to know.” 

“ Well, it is ; and so here’s the story ! You 
see, for a year or more, I’ve been wanting a 
certain gentleman and a certain cousin of mine 
to become acquainted ; and, for awhile, I really 
despaired of effecting a meeting. But one day 
a bright idea occurred to me. I had just re¬ 
ceived a letter from this cousin of mine, who 
shall, for the present, be nameless ; and it so 
chanced that the gentleman in question, who 
also shall be without a name, happened in as 
I was reading the letter, when what could I do 
but read aloud a few passages, and then tell 
him of the writer ? Of course I had never 
mentioned her before ! Then I hinted that a 
journey east would do him no harm, and that 
one west would do the lady heaps of good ; so, 
very naturally, he took the hint, and offered to 
be your escort. Cousin Hattie. There, now, 
aren’t I nice for planning ?” 

“0 you cruel, wicked girl I how could you ?” 
exclaimed Hattie, hiding her glowing face, 
which had gradually grown a deeper hue, till 
her cousin finished, when it seemed a-blaze 
with fire—“ How could you do it, Hattie? I 
never would have come one step, had I known 


of your plans!” And Hattie’s voice really 
betrayed injured feeling and wounded pride. 

“ There, don’t be angry, dear Hattie, or I 
shall regret having told you !” said her cousin, 
putting her arm around her and kissing her. 
“ There is no harm done ; for I know Robert 
Farlow doesn’t regret his journey, if I can judge 
from his countenance this evening; and you, 
Hattie, you, of course, hav’n’t been foolish 
enough to fall in love with him ; so, my dear, 
kiss me forgiveness, and let’s seek our pillows, 
for I know you must be fatigued enough with 
the journey I” 

But little slumber refreshed Hattie Marston’s 
eyes that night, for her cousin’s words rang in 
her ears : “ You hav’n’t been foolish enough to 
fall in love with him?” Had she? She hid 
her face in the pillow, and tears of shame 
dimmed her blue eyes. 

The next morning Robert Farlow called, as a 
matter of course, to inquire after the health 
of his compagnon du voyage. Hattie’s manner 
was cool and reserved toward him, a marked 
change from what it had previously been; and 
he felt it. 

“Are you ill, Miss Marston?” he asked, 
anxiously, as he noted her pale face and heavy 
eyes. 

“ No, oh no, not in the least,” she answered, 
quickly, the color rapidly mantling her cheek. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Farlow, the journey has 
made her ill. It was almost too long to take 
without stopping to rest upon the way,” said 
her aunt, Mrs. Marston. 

“0 no; Cousin Hattie is only a little fa¬ 
tigued ; she will recover in a day or two,” said 
Lizzie, demurely. 

The wicked girl knew all the while that her 
words of the previous night had caused the 
change in her cousin’s manner toward their 
visitor ; but she had a plan in her head, which 
she was determined should be fulfilled. 

Time passed, and Hattie Marston enjoyed 
her visit exceedingly. A gay summer and fall 
she had at her cousin’s in the West, cantering 
over the flowery prairies, or sailing upon the 
lakes ; and her time was fully occupied. Her 
beauty and grace attracted much attention, 
antTmany suitors were at her side ; but to all 
she turned a deaf ear. 

But there was one whom she saw daily—yet 
who stood aloof when others flocked around 
her—one word from whose lips would have 
sent fullest happiness to her heart. But this 
word was not spoken ; for her guarded manner, 
since the night of their arrival, had continued; 
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and so they two, so near, walked apart, each 
mistaken in the other. Ah, Lizzie Marston, 
your plan should not have been told so soon 1 
You made a sad mistake in its betrayal; for 
Hattie guards her heart with a double bolt and 
lock, and Robert Farlow, equally watchful over 
bis own, catches no glimpse of what is hidden 
so securely within hers whom he deems he 
loves in vain. 

As the autumn days deepened and the beauty 
of the season departed, one morning, at break¬ 
fast, Hattie avowed her intention of returning 
home, and would not listen to entreaties to 
remain longer. 

“ But you cannot go until the last of next 
month, Hattie,” said her uncle, “for I shall 
not be able to go East until then, and your 
father cannot come for you now.” 

“But I must go, uncle I I have made you 
a long visit already. I can go in charge of the 
conductor, and shall arrive safely; never fear 
for that,” she replied, stoutly. 

“Hattie homesick? why, child!” said her 
aunt, looking at her scrutinizingly. “ Well, I 
don’t much wonder at it, for I expect Lizzie 
would be if she were on east. But try, dear, 
and content yourself until your uncle can go 
on with you. I shouldn’t feel right to have 
you go without a companion.” 

“Hattie, dear, you mustn’t go a step now; 
so don’t say another word about it,” said her 
Cousin Lizzie. “Here we have just begun to 
enjoy ourselves, and you must take this freak 
into your head to return home. I sha’n’t 
allow it 1 so don’t give it another thought, but 
content yourself to remain until uncle comes 
for you ; and then, if, of your own accord, you 
do not wish to remain longer, why, I won’t say 
another word against it. Will yow, Mr. Far- 
low?” said Lizzie, turning to that gentleman, 
who had just entered. 

“Against what, Miss Lizzie? What is it I 
am expected to influence your cousin in favor 
of? I must know the case in question before 
I give my decision, he answered, smilingly.” 

“Oh, of course,” answered Lizzie. “I did 
not realize but that you were here just now, 
when Hattie made known her intention of re¬ 
turning home immediately. Now, what we 
want is, that you should try your powers of 
persuasion in behalf of her remaining until 
her father comes for her, which will be only 
too soon for ns to lose her.” 

“ I hardly flatter myself that anything I can 
say will have the desired eJOfect if you all have 
failed, ” he answered ; “ but if, on the contrary, 
your cousin wishes to go, perhaps I might be 


of benefit to her on the journey, as the duties 
of my profession call me to New York next 
week. If she will again accept my escort, I 
shall be but too happy in rendering it.” 

“Just the thing!” said Mr. Marston and 
Lizzie in a breath ; the latter continuing, with 
a smile lurking in the corners of her mouth: 

“ Well, Hattie, if you are determined to go, 
why, you can have your old travelling com¬ 
panion !” 

Poor Hattie blushed, and murmured out a 
few words in thanks ; and then, pleading a 
headache, retired. 

A week later found our travelling companions 
upon the return route. Hattie still maintained 
her old reserved manner ; and Robert Farlow 
despaired of obtaining her love ; so he wrapped 
himself in a reserve equal to her own. But 
accident was destined to place that happiness 
within the young lawyer’s grasp, which, other¬ 
wise, would never have been given him. 

It was the last night of their journey. Hat¬ 
tie had sunk into a deep slumber, unbroken by 
the jolt of the oars or the hoarse breathing of 
the engine. She slept; and the eyes of the 
young lawyer rested upon her with tenderness 
beaming from their depths. He felt that the 
time was fast nearing when he would be ob¬ 
liged to yield his lovely charge to her parents ; 
and he found himself unconsciously wishing 
that something might occur to prolong their 
journey. This desired “something” came, 

A sharp, shrill whistle—a sudden crash, 
mingled with loud shrieks—told that a fright¬ 
ful accident had occured to the train ; and 
Robert Farlow felt himsejf whirled rapidly 
down a steep embankment. Unconsciously, 
at the first jar, he had grasped the sleeping girl 
in his strong arms, and, with her clasped to his 
heart, had been borne down amid the crashing 
seats of the car. Very fortunate it was that 
they had taken passage in the last car, and in 
the rear of that; otherwise, neither would 
have been saved the sad fate of mangled limbs 
met by so many of their fellow-passengers. 

Five minutes after that terrible crash of the 
two fiery engines that came in collision, Robert 
Farlow, with pale face and one hand bleeding 
and crushed, arose from the ruin around him, 
with Hattie still clasped to his breast. Faint 
and stunned from the shock, moments had 
passed before he recovered his senses; but 
awakening to a realization of his situation, he 
rose with his unconscious burden, and stood 
out in the clear moonlight. 

A crimson mark stained Hattie Marston’s 
white forehead, and her eyes were closed; 
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while the moonbeams showed the otherwise 
deathly pallor of her face framed in her loosened 
golden hair which floated around her. 

“Oh, my Grodl” exclaimed Robert Farlow, 
as he gazed upon her and saw that she did not 
revive. “ Oh, Hattie! my beloved I my angel, 
is dead!” he cried, passionately, as he pressed 
his lips to hers in a first long kiss. 

The lips of the young girl trembled at the 
pressure of his, and her eyelids slowly unclosed, 
while she murmured softly : 

“ Where am I ? Am I dreaming?” and she 
paused in confusion, putting her hand to her 
head. 

“ No, you are not dreaming, dearest Hattie I 
It is true that I love you better than life, that 
I would gladly meet death, if thereby I might 
save you a pang I” he answered, tenderly and 
rapidly. 

“But where am I ? and what is the matter 
with your hand ? There is blood upon my face 
too !” she said, as she put her hand to her 
head. 

“We have met with a fearful accident, Hat¬ 
tie,” he answered, “ and many are seriously 
injured. I was afraid, at first, that you were ; 
but, thank God, it is not so I My hand is 
slightly injured, and the blood must have 
touched your forehead, for there is no wound 
there. You are not harmed. Oh how thankful 
I am that you are safe I” 

It was a strange place for an avowal of love ; 
there, at that midnight hour and in the moon¬ 
light, with the sound of the sufferers still in 
their ears. But a moment they lingered ; yet 
that was sufficient for Robert Farlow to read an 
answer—not only in the eyes of his companion, 
but in her few spoken words : 

“ You have saved my life, Robert; hence¬ 
forth it shall be given to its preserver !” Then 
they turned to assist the unfortunate sufferers 
around them. 

A few hours of detention, and they were again 
on the road, and arrived safely the next night¬ 
fall at Hattie’s home, where they were tearfully 
welcomed by her parents, who had just read 
the news of the accident. 

A month later, a wedding was celebrated at 
Judge Marston’s mansion ; and when Hattie 
again left the home of her girlhood for another 
western journey, it was as the wife of Robert 
Farlow. 


WHAT PRECIOUS STONES ARE MADE OF. 

First, as to the diamond, which, though the 
king and chief of all, may be dismissed in two 


words-^pure carbon. The diamond is the ulti¬ 
mate effort, the idealization, the spiritual evo¬ 
lution of coal—the butterfly escaped from its 
antenatal tomb, the realization of the coal’s 
highest being. Then the ruby, the flaming 
red oriental ruby, side by side with tVe sap¬ 
phire, and the oriental topaz—both rubies of 
different colors—what are they ? Crystals of 
our commonest argillaceous earth, the earth 
which makes our potters’ clay, our pipe-clay, 
and common roofing slate—mere bits of alumi¬ 
na. Yet these are among our best gems, these 
idealizations of our common potters’ clay. In 
every one hundred grains of beautiful blue 
sapphire, ninety-two are pure alumina with one 
grain of iron to make that glorious light within. 
The ruby is colored with chromic acid. The 
amethyst is only silica or flint. In one hun¬ 
dred grains of amethyst, ninety-eight are pure 
flint—the same substance as that which made 
the old flint in the tinder-box, used before our 
phosphorus and sulphur-headed matches; of 
this same silica are also cornelian, cat’s-eye, 
rock crystal, Egyptian jasper and opal. In one 
hundred grains of opal, ninety are pure silica, 
and ten water. It is the water, then, which 
gives the gem the peculiarly changeable and 
iridescent coloring which is so beautiful, and 
which renders the opal the moonlight queen 
of the kingly diamond. The garnet, the Bra¬ 
zilian topaz, but not the oriental—the oriental 
emerald which is of the same species as the 
beryl; all are compounds of flint and alumina. 
But the beryl and emerald are not composed 
exclusively of silica and alumina; they con¬ 
tain another earth called gluciva —from glul-os^ 
sweet, because its salts are sweet to the taste. 
The hyacinth gem is composed of the earth 
called zirconia, first discovered in that species 
of stone called zircon^ found in Scotland. A 
chrysolite is a portion of pure silicate of 
magnesia. Without carbonate of copper there 
would be no malachite in Russia, or in the 
Burra Bnrra mines in Australia ; without car¬ 
bonate of lime there would be no Carrara mar¬ 
ble. The turquoise is nothing but a phosphate 
of alumina colored blue by copper. Lapis La¬ 
zuli is only a bit of earth painted throughout 
with sulphuret of sodium. 


Let us consider that youth is of no long 
duration, and that, in mature age, when the 
enchantments of fancy shall cease, and phan¬ 
toms of delight dance no more about us, we 
shall have no comfort but the esteem of wise 
men, and the means of doing good. 
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FRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

SECOXD LESSON. 

As you have learned to draw straight lines 
parallel to one another, it will be necessary to 
make you connect them in some way, so as to 
form the outline of an object. 

Draw two straight lines parallel to one another 
like a, in Fig. 3 ; then connect the ends of them 

Fig. 3. 



lower part of it draw a horizontal line from 
right to left, as 6, in Fig. 5. 

Draw four horizontal lines, and then join 
their extremities by four perpendicular lines, 
as in a, Fig. 5. This will represent a block of 
wood (called a cube in geometry), having six 
faces, and eight corners or angles, like a die. 

Here is another geometrical figure which you 
are requested to copy. To do so correctly, be¬ 
gin by making two dots, and then forming the 
upper line ; then calculate that the distance of 
the second line is twice the depth of the fore 
part of the stone (which is represented in Fig. 
6), and draw a very faint short stroke to fix the 

Fig. 6. 



by a small curved line, and from that draw a 
short perpendicular and a short horizontal line 
(as 6, in Fig. 3) ; repeat until the outline of a 
set of steps is complete. 

Draw a horizontal straight line, and from 
either extremity of it draw two perpendicular 
straight lines as in c. Fig. 3. 

Draw two oblique lines, so that their lower 
extremities shall meet, as a, Fig. 4. Then 


Fig. 4. 



draw two parallel straight lines, so that the 
beginning of the upper one shall be almost im¬ 
mediately over the end of the lower one, and 
join the ends of these lines with oblique lines, 
as 6, in Fig. 4. 

Draw a perpendicular straight line, and from 
the upper end of it an oblique line from right 
to left, then unite the end of the oblique line 
to another oblique line, as in c. Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 



Draw a perpendicular line, and from the 


distance. You must now fix the place to com¬ 
mence the second line, and you therefore place 
a dot at about the same depth as the fore part 
of the stone towards the right, and another dot 
at about one and a half of the depth from the 
right of the end of the upper line ; then draw 
a line between the two dots. Join the ends of 
these two lines by oblique lines, as represented 
in the figure above, and proceeding in the same 
manner to place dots upon the paper for the 
other parts, draw the short perpendicular lines 
and the oblique and horizontal lines. The 
figure is now complete in outline, and you 
must therefore finish it by the addition of a few 
strokes and dots as shown in the figure. 

To form the outline of the figure, u.se a F 
pencil, and a HB to fill in the other strokes. 

Here is another figure that you must prac¬ 
tise frequently, because it will give you a fair 


Fig. 7. 



knowledge of the combination of form and pro¬ 
portion, and will school your eyes to the per¬ 
spective of solids. In this, as in all cases, 
proceed by making dots before you commence 
drawing your lines ; and we merely repeat this 
again because we wish our pupils to under- 
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stand most distinctly that no line should he drawn 
until the length of it has been marked upon the 
paper by dots. When you have drawn the upper 
horizontal line of a, in Fig. 7, draw a perpen¬ 
dicular line from each end of it, and let each 
of these lines be one and a half the length of 
the horizontal line ; then unite the two lower 
ends of the perpendicular lines. Now draw a 
faint horizontal line along the base of a, and at 
about half the height of the oblong a place a 
dot on the faint horizontal line, and another 
dot at rather more than a third of the length of 
the dot just placed upon the line from the left 
lower angle of the oblong. You must then 
place a dot at about half the length of the above 
distance above the horizontal line, and the 
same distance from the second dot as the width 
of the base a. From these several dots draw 
oblique lines as in 6, Fig. 7, and join them by 
other lines as shown in the figure. You must 
now draw other short lines from the oblique 
ones to the face of the oblong, and finish the 
figure by a few short strokes at the base, as 
shown in the figure. 

It is required to represent the two sides of a 
pyramid. Draw two faint horizontal lines b c, 
and another one a, perpendicular to them ; 
then draw a line from c to 6, commencing at 

Fig. 8. 



the place where a cuts c; then draw another 
line from c to 6, one-third longer than the line 
on the right of a, commencing at the point of 
junction between a and c. Place a dot on the 
left of the perpendicular a, at nearly the same 
distance from it as the space between the lines 
b and c, and twice the length of the oblique 
line on the right of‘its base, between the line 
c b. From this point or dot draw lines to meet 
those drawn before, and the figure will be 
complete. 

Draw a horizontal line, a b, and then draw a 
perpendicular line, c d, across it, as in Fig. 9. 

You will have, formed four right angles, a c c, 
c e b, bed, d e a; but we are not going to study 
angles now ; that is not our object. We wish 
you to notice our remarks and practise the 


figure ; then, when you can draw this well, you 
should di’aw the lines in difierent directions so 

Fig. 9. 

C 

-- 1 


\ 

near that c may be brought nearer to 6, and d 
to a; by this means you will form various 
kinds of angles. 


THE BROKEN TENDRIL. 

BT MRS. WOLVERTON. 

The twilight dew is falling, 

The soft moon sailing near, 
Within her court of beauty 
The starry lights appear. 

They waken sleeping memory, 
Unfold a view for me: 

A mother wildly weeping, 

A dying babe I see. 

God’s guardian angel waiting, 

In robe of holy love. 

To bear that precious infant 
Up to the home above. 

Then quick I go in spirit 
Through all that shadow dim. 
Enfold that stricken mother, 

And whisper words of Him. 

My tears with hers are falling. 
Her head upon my breast; 

To .still the wild heart tumult. 
Her cheek to mine is prest. 

None see us but Our Father 
Beneath this cloud of grief, 

Nor hear the words I utter 
To give that heart relief. 

And He, unseen, is bending 
Within that lonely room, 

His faith light gently holding 
To break the night of gloom. 

Most dear the one He cha.sten.s! 

That one he calls “Hi.s own,” 
His angel bears the infant, 

The mother follows on. 

United in his heaven, on 
Its bright and happy shore. 
Will be the earthly parted 
Forever, ever more. 


Self-knowledge gives a man tbe truest and 
most constant self-possession. 













“HUSKS.” 

“And ho would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gavo nnto him.” 

BY MAKION HAKLAND. 

^Entered, according to act of Congress, in tlie year 1863, by Louis A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 365.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was at tlie close of an evening party which 
both the Hunts attended, and where Mr. Ham¬ 
mond’s devotion was as marked as anything so 
modest could be, tliat Sarah felt him slip an 
envelope in her hand, as he put her into the 
carriage. Surprised as she was at the singu¬ 
larity of the occurrence, and disposed to take 
offence at the familiarity it implied, she had 
yet the presence of mind to conceal the missive 
from Lucy, and talk about other things, until 
they were set down at home. In the privacy 
of her chamber, she broke the seal and read 
her first love-letter. 

It was a characteristic composition. If the 
strong hand had trembled above the lines, the 
clear, clerkly penmanship did not witness to the 
weakness. Nor was there anything in the sub¬ 
ject matter that did not appear to Sarah as 
business-like and unimpassioned. It was a 
frank and manly avowal of attachment for her ; 
a compliment implied, rather than broadly 
stated, to her virtues ; the traits that had gained 
his esteem ; then his love—a deprecatory sen¬ 
tence as to his abilHy to deserve the treasure 
he dared to ask—and then the question 1 in 
plain black and white, unequivocal to blunt- 
ness, simple and direct to curtness, 

‘‘As he would ask the price of a bale of 
goods!” burst forth Sarah, indignant, as she 
threw the paper on the floor, and buried her 
burning face in her hands. 

“-That there comes sometimes a glory to the 
Present, beside which the hues of Past and 
Future fade and are forgotten, I must and will 
believe. Such, it seems to me, must be the 
rapture of acknowledged and reciprocal affec¬ 
tion !” This was the echo memory repeated to 
her soul. She saw again the gently gliding 
river, with its waves of crimson and gold; 
breathed the pure fragrance of the summer 
evening; floated on, towards the sunset, with 
the loved voice in her ear ; the dawn of a 
strange and beautiful life, shedding blissful 
calm throughout her being. 

And from this review, dangerous as it was, 
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for one fleeting instant sweet, she returned to 
the proposal that had amazed and angered her. 
Lewis’s undemonstrative exterior had misled 
her, as it did most persons, in the estimate of 
his inner nature. Kind she was compelled to 
confess that he was, in the remembrance of his 
goodness to her father; his demeanor was 
always gentlemanly, and she had caught here 
and there rumors of his generosity to the needy 
that prevented a suspicion of sordidness. No 
doubt he was very well in his way ; but ho 
wanted to marry her! With the intensity of 
her fiery spirit, her will arose against the pre¬ 
sumptuous request. It was the natural recoil 
of the woman who already loves, at the sugges¬ 
tion of a union with another than the man of 
her choice ; the spontaneous outspeaking of a 
heart whose allegiance vows have been pledged 
and cannot be nullified. But she would not 
see this. Upon the unfortunate letter and its 
writer descended the storm of passionate re¬ 
pugnance aroused by its contents. With the 
reaction of excited feeling came tears—a plenti¬ 
ful shower that relaxed the overwrought nerves, 
until they were ready to receive the benediction 
of sleep. 

Lewis had not asked a written or verbal 
reply. 

“ I will call to take you to drive to-morrow 
afternoon, ” he wrote. “ Should your decision 
upon the question I have proposed be favorable, 
your consent to accompany me in my ride will 
be understood as a signal that you have ac¬ 
cepted my graver suit. If your conclusion is 
adverse to my hopes, you can signify the same 
to me in a letter, to be handed me when I 
ask for you. This course will spare us both 
embarrassment—perhaps pain. In any event, 
be assured that you will ever have a firm friend * 
in Yours truly, Lewis HAMMoxn,” 

Sarah’s lip curled as she reperused this clause 
of the letter on the following morning. 

“ It is a comfort to know that I have not to 
answer for the sin of breaking my ardent suit¬ 
or’s heart 1” she said, as she drew towards her 
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the sheet upon which she was to indite her 
refusal. It was brief and courteous—freezing 
in its punctilious civility, and prepared with¬ 
out a pang, or a solitary misgiving that its 
I reception would not be philosophically calm. 
Her design was to intrust it to the footman, to 
be delivered when Mr. Hammond called; and 
as the hour approached at which the expectant 
was to present himself, she took the note from 
the desk, and started down stairs with it. 

The sitting-room door was open, and aware 
that Victoria West was in there with Lucy, 
Sarah trod very softly as she neared it. Her 
own name arrested her as she was going by. 
She stopped involuntarily. 

“I thought Sarah a girl of better regulated 
mind,” said Victoria, in a tone of censorious 
pity. “Of course she suffers.I It is the in¬ 
evitable consequence of an unrequited attach¬ 
ment. Such miserable folly, such unpardonable 
weakness brings its punishment with it. But 
ray sympathies are all yours, my dearest. I 
only wish you were not so sensitive. You are 
not to blame for her blind mistake.” 

“ I cannot help it I” said Lucy, plaintively. 
“It seems so sad that I should be made the 
means of depriving her of happiness. I wish 
I had never known that she was attached to 
poor Philip. I can’t tell you how awkward I 
feel when any allusion is made in her hearing 
to the dear fellow, or to our marriage.” 

“ I meant it for the best, dear, in telling you 
of my discovery,” replied Victoria, slightly 
hurt. 

“I know that, my dear creature 1 And it is 
well that I should not be kept in the dark as 
to the state of her affections. I only hope that 
Philip never penetrated her secret. I should 
die of mortification for her, if he were to find it 
out. It is a lamentable affair—and I am sure 
tliat he is not in fault. What did you say 
that you gave for that set of handkerchiefs you 
showed me yesterday ?” 

“The cheapest things you ever saw! I got 
them at Stewart’s, and they averaged six dol¬ 
lars apiece I As to Mr. Benton, I trust, with 
you, that he is as unsuspecting as he seems ; 
but he has remarkable discernment, you know. 
What I could not help seeing, before I had any 
other proof than her behavior, is not likely to 
have escaped him.” 

. Half an hour later, the twain were disturbed 
in their confidences by the sound of wheels 
stopping before the house, followed by a ring at 
the door. Victoria, ever on the alert, peeped, 
with feline caution and curiosity, around the 
edge of the curtain. 

VOL. LXVI.—36 


“What is going to happen? Look, Lucy I 
Mr. Hammond in a handsome light carriage, 
and driving a lovely pair of horses 1 I never 
thought to see him go in such style. How well 
he looks ! Take care 1 he will see you !” 

Both dodged as he glanced at the upper win¬ 
dows ; but resumed their look-out in time to 
see the light that was kindled in his face 
when Sarah emerged from the front door. He 
was at her side in a second, to lead her down 
the steps, and his manner in this movement, 
and in assisting lier into the carriage, the more 
striking in one generally so self-contained and 
deliberate, inspired the pair of initiated obser¬ 
vers with the same conviction. As the spirited 
horses disappeared into the Avenue, the friends 
drew back from their loop-hole, and stared 
each other in the eyes, with the simultaneous 
exclamation—“ They are engaged 1” 

They were engaged ! Lewis?, felt it with a glad 
bound of the heart—but a minute before sick¬ 
ening in deadly suspense; felt, as he seated 
himself by her side, that the sorrows of a Lonely 
and struggling youth, the years of manhood’s 
isolation and unsatisfied longings were swept 
from memory by this hour of abundant, unal¬ 
loyed happiness. 

And Sarah felt it! As her hand touched his, 
at their meeting upon the steps, a chill ran 
through her frame that told the consummation 
of the sacrifice which was to atone for past folly ; 
to silence, and brand as a lying rumor, the fear¬ 
ful tale that hinted abroad the revelation of that 
weakness. In her mad horror at the knowledge 
of its discovery, she had rushed upon this 
alternative. Better an estate of honorable mis¬ 
ery, than to live on, solitary, disgraced, con¬ 
demned and pitied by her meanest foe ! Now 
that the irreversible step was taken, she expe¬ 
rienced no sharp regret, no wild impulse of re¬ 
treat, but a gradual sinking of spirit into hope¬ 
less apathy. 

Her veil concealed her dull eyes and stolid 
features, and to Lewis’s happy mood there was 
nothing surprising or discouraging in her dis¬ 
position to silence. With a tact, for which 
she had not given him credit, and did not now 
value aright, he refrained from any direct refer¬ 
ence to their altered relation until they were 
returning homeward. Then, changing his tone 
of pleasant chat for one of deeper meaning, he 
said: — 

“ I have dared to hope much—everything— 
from your consent to become my companion 
for this afternoon. Before I ventured to address 
you directly, I had a long and frank conversa¬ 
tion with your father.” 
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“What did he say?” asked Sarah, turning 
towards him for the first time. 

“ He referred me to you for my answer, 
which, he said, must be final and positive, since 
he would never attempt to influence your choice. 
In the event of an affirmative reply from you, 
lie promised tliat his sanction should not be 
withheld. ’ ’ 

Sarah was silent. She comprehended fully 
her father’s warm interest in his friend’s suit, 
which the speaker was too diffident to imply, 
and how this expression of his wishes set the 
seal upon her fate. 

“ We are poor and proud! Mr. Hammond is 
rich and seeks to marry me !” was her bitter 
thought. “ It^is a fine bargain in the eyes of 
both my parents. It would be high treason in 
me to dispute their will. Mr. Hammond has 
conceived the notion that I am a useful domes¬ 
tic character; a good housekeeper and nurse, 
and he is willing to bid liberally for my ser¬ 
vices. It is all arranged between them ! Mine 
is a passive part, to copy Lucy’s sweet, sub¬ 
missive ways for a season, for fear of frighten¬ 
ing away the game, afterwards to attend to my 
business, while he looks after his. I have 
chosen my lot, and I will abide by it I” 

“ Have I your permission to call this evening 
and inform your father of my success—may I 
say of our engagement ?” asked Lewis. 

“ It is best, I suppose, to call things by their 
right names,” replied Sarah, in a cold voice, 
that was to him only coy. He smiled, and was 
about to speak, when she resumed; ‘ ‘ Since 

we are virtually engaged”—she caught her 
breath, as she brought out the word—“I see 
no reason why we should hesitate to announce 
it to those whose right it is to know it.” 

“Thank you! That was spoken like the 
noble, unaffected woman you are I Will you 
always be equally sincere with me —Sarah V* 
His accent trembled with excess of emotion in 
calling tlie name. 

Is it, then, an easy lot that you have chosen, 
Sarah Hunt ? You, whose pride and glory it 
was to be truthful, who spurned whatever 
assimilated in the least degree to deception, 
what think you of a life where a lie meets you 
on the threshold, and must be accepted and 
perpetuated, if you would preserve your name 
and position in his eyes and those of the world. 
“ It is the way two-thirds of the married people 
live !” you were saying to yourself, just now. 
It may be so; but it is none the less a career 
of duplicity, perjury —crime ! 

“I will endeavor to please you!” she fal¬ 


tered, her face in a flame of shame and confu- 
^on. 

And this was the hue that met Lewis’s eye, 
as her veil was blown aside, in her descent to 
the pavement, a blush he interpreted to suit 
his own wishes. Mr. Hunt appeared in the 
door-way as she alighted, and read in Ham¬ 
mond’s smile and joyous salutation all that he 
most desired to learu. When the door was 
closed upon the departing suitor, the father 
drew his best-be-loved child to him, and kissed 
her, without a word of uttered blessing. 

“ It would break his heart were I to recede 
now !” thought Sarah, as she bore hers—heavy, 
hard—up to her room. 

That evening was the proudest era of Mrs. 
Hunt’s existence. Two daughters well engaged 
—unexceptionably paired off! What mother 
more blest than she ? Where could be found 
other children so dutiful? othef^sons-in-law so 
acceptable ? By breakfast time, next day, she 
had arranged everything—Sarah’s trousseau, 
her house, and the double w^eddiug. 

Lucy expostulated here. “ But, mother, this 
is the first of November.” 

“I know that, my dear; but the ceremony 
will not come off until Christmas, and much 
can be done in six weeks for your sister—your 
work is so forward. Then, again, ’tisn’t as if 
Sarah couldn’t get everything she needs right 
here, if she shouldn’t have enough. It will be 
tremendously exi)ensive— awful, in fact; but 
we must make sacrifices. We can live econo¬ 
mical after you ’re married and gone, and save 
enough to meet the bills.” 

“ If you please, madam, I prefer a plain out¬ 
fit, and no debts,” said Sarah’s most abrupt 
tones. 

“If please, my dear, I understand my 
affairs, and mean to do as I think proper,” re¬ 
torted the no less strong-willed mother. 

Sarah was not cowed. “ And as to the time 
you set, I cannot agree to it. I presume that 
in this matter I have some voice. I say six 
mouths instead of six weeks !” 

“ Very well, my love.” Mrs. Hunt went on 
polishing a tumbler with her napkin. She 
always washed her silver and glass herself. 
“You must settle that with your father and 
Mr. Hammond. They are crazy for this plan. 
They were talking to me about it last night, 
and I told them that I would engage to have 
everything ready in time ; but you must be 
consulted. I never saw your father more set 
upon anything. He said to me, private, that he 
did hope that you wouldn’t raise any squeamish 
objections, and upset their arrangements.” 
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Mrs. Hunt took up a handful of spoons as 
composedly as if she had never stretched her 
conscience in her life. 

Sarah’s head drooped upon the table. She 
was very, very miserable. In her morbid state 
of mind she did not dream of questioning the 
accuracy of her mother’s assertion. That a 
marriageable single daughter was a burden to 
one parent, she knew but too well; that to this 
able financier the prospect of getting two out 
of the way, with the eclat of a double ceremony 
that should cost no more than Lucy’s nuptials 
would have done, was a stupendous temptation, 
she also perceived. But that the father whom 
she so loved; whose sick bed she had tended so 
faithfully ; whose lonely hours it was her pro¬ 
vince and delight to solace—that he should 
acquiesce—nay, more, rejoice in this indeli¬ 
cate haste to get rid of her, was a cruel stab. 
“Very well,” she said, raising an ashy face. 
“ Let it be as you say. The sooner it is over, 
the better.” 

This clause was unheeded by her mother and 
sister. Had they heard it, they might have 
understood it as little as they did the compo¬ 
sure with which she joined in the work which 
was begun, without an hour’s delay. In this 
trying juncture, Mrs. Hunt came out in all hA 
strength. Her sewing-machine (she was one 
of the earliest purchasers of these inestimable 
time, labor, and money-savers) went night 
and day ; she shopped largely and judiciously, 
giving orders to tradespeople with the air of a 
princess ; “ Jewed” her butcher; watched her 
pantry, and served up poorer dinners than ever. 
Jeannie’s winter outfit was ingeniously con¬ 
trived from her sister’s cast-off wardrobe ; Mr. 
Hunt’s and the boys’ shirts and socks were 
patched and darned until but a trifling quan¬ 
tity of the original material remained ; and this 
pearl of mothers had her two year old cloak 
and last season’s hat “done over” for this 
year’s wear. 

Foremost among the visitors to the Hunts, 
after this latest engagement was made public, 
was Mrs. Marlow, the wife of Mr. Hammond’s 
benefactor and partner. Sarah was out when 
she called ; so Mrs. Hunt received her, and 
discovering very soon that, in spite of her hus¬ 
band’s wealth and her splendid establishment, 
she was not, as Mrs. Hunt phrased it to her 
daughters, “ one mite proud, and thought the 
world and all of Lewis”—the mother opened 
her heart to her so freely, with regard to the 
prospective weddings and her maternal anxi¬ 
eties, that Mrs. Marlow was emboldened to 
introduce a subject which had taken hold of her 


thoughts as soon as she heard from Mr. Ham¬ 
mond of his expected marriage. 

She had a daughter resident, for the winter, 
in Paris, whose taste in female attire was un¬ 
questionable, and her good nature as praise¬ 
worthy. If Miss Sarah Hunt would prepare a 
memorandum of such articles as she would like 
to have selected in that emporium of fashion, 
she would promise, for her daughter, that 
they should be forwarded in time for “ the oc¬ 
casion.” 

“ Some friends of mine, now abroad, have 
kindly offered to bring me over any quantity 
of fine dresses with their baggage,” said the 
complaisant old lady ; “ and, as I do not need 
their services for myself, I can smuggle in 
whatever your daughter may ordir. You would 
be surprised at the difference in prices here and 
there—to say nothing of the superior excellence 
and variety of the assortment from which one 
can choose. My friends will return early in 
December. Therefore, should you like this 
arrangement, I ought to have the list and write 
my letters to-morrow.” 

Energetic, fussy, snobbish Mrs. Hunt I She 
stood an inch taller in her shoes at the imagi¬ 
nation of this climax to the glory of the dual 
ceremony. “Trousseau ordered directly from 
Paris I” She seemed already to hear the en¬ 
vious and admiring buzz of her set; saw herself 
the most blessed of women—her daughters the 
brides of the season. She would order for Lucy, 
also ; for the longer the list, the more impor¬ 
tance would the future Mrs. Hammond acquire 
in the sight of her husband’s friends. They 
could not know that it was not for her alone. 
Then, as Mrs. Marlow intimated, it would be a 
saving. Here, like a cold shower-bath, came 
the agonizing query—“ Where was the money 
to come from?” It would never do to run in 
debt to such people as the Marlows. If they 
were hard-pressed shopkeepers, who needed the 
money, it would be another thing. No ! the 
cash in hand, or its representative, must accom¬ 
pany the memorandum. 

Sarah was secretly pleased at this obstacle ; 
for she despised the ostentation and extrava¬ 
gance going on in their hungry household. 
Strive as she did, with wicked pertinacity, to 
conform herself to the world’s code, there was 
as yet too much of the ancient and better leaven 
left to permit more than an outward obedience 
to the dictates of customs so irrational and 
tyrannical. 

That very evening there arrived a letter that 
settled the question, and inflated Mrs. Hunt’s 
collapsed spirits to an expansion hitherto 
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uneqiicalled. It was from Aunt Sarah to her 
namesake niece ; a guileless, fervent expres¬ 
sion of good wishes and unabated affection, and 
a request from “husband” and herself that she 
would accept the inclosure as a mark of that 
hopeful regard. 

“ Since our daughters died”—wrote this 
true and gentle mother—“ we have always 
intended to give you just exactly what we 
would have done one of them, as a wedding- 
present—as you were named for me, and I had 
nursed you before your mother ever did, and 
you seemed in some way to belong to us. But 
since you paid us a visit we have felt nearer to 
you than ever, and seeing that the Lord has 
prospered us in this world’s goods, we have 
made up our %iijids to give you a double por¬ 
tion, dear, what both of our girls would have 
had, if it had pleased our Father to spare them 
to have homes of their own upon earth. Living 
is high ki Hew York, but we have calculated 
that what we send will buy your wedding- 
clothes and furnish your house.” 

The inclosed gift, to Sarah’s astonishment, 
was a check upon a city bank for a thousand 
dollars ! 

“Was there ever such a child for luck!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hunt, clapping her hands. 
“What a fortunate thing we sent you down 
there when we did ! That was one of imj plans, 
you remember, Mr. H.I Really, Lucy, our 
little Sarah understands how to play her cards, 
after all 1 I never did you justice, my dear 
daughter. I ain’t ashamed to confess it. This 
puts all straight, and is real handsome in 
Sister Benson—more than I expected. Go to 
work right away upon your list, girls! We’ll 
have to set up the best part of the night to 
get it ready. Ah, well! this comes of putting 
one’s trust in Providence and going ahead !” 

Sarah thought, with aching heart and mois¬ 
tened eyes, of Aunt Sarah’s mind-pictures of 
the neat apparel and snug dwelling she deemed 
proper for a young couple just beginning house¬ 
keeping, and reb,elled at this waste, this frivo¬ 
lous expenditure of her love-portion. Mr. Hunt 
sided with her so far as to urge the propriety 
of her doing as she pleased with what was her 
exclusive property ; but, as in a majority of 
former altercations, their arguments and pow¬ 
ers of endurance were no match for the deter¬ 
mination and mind of the real head of the fam¬ 
ily. With a sigh of pain, disgust, and despair, 
Mr. Hunt succumbed, and, deserted by her ally, 
Sarah contended but a short time longer ere 
she yielded up the cause of the combat to the 
indomitable victress. 


CHAPTER X. 

The bridal day came; frosty and clear, daz- 
zliugly bright, by reason of the reflection from 
the snow, which lay deep and firm’ upon the 
ground. 

“What a delightful novelty this is, coming 
to a wedding in a sleigh!” lisped one of the 
triad of bridemaids, who were to do double 
duty for the sisters. “ How very gay it makes 
one to hear the bells outside! Have they 
come, Yic. ?” 

Victoria, whose marriage was but one week 
off, was, true to instinct and habit, on the look¬ 
out behind the friendly curtain. 

She nodded. “Yes—both of them, but not 
together. What a magnificent sleigh that is of 
the Marlows ! They brought Mr. Hammond. 
See the bridegrooms shake hands on the side¬ 
walk ! That looks so sweet and brotherly! 
They will be up here, almost directly I sup¬ 
pose.” 

The attendants immediately began to shake 
out their robes and stroke their white gloves. 
They were collected in the sitting-room so 
often mentioned, and the sisters were also 
present. In accordance with the ridiculous 
custom of very parvenu modern marriages, 
although, the ceremony was to take place pre¬ 
cisely at twelve o’clock, daylight was carefully 
excluded from the parlors below, gas made its 
sickly substitute, and the whole company was 
in full evening costume. 

“ Am I all right ?” inquired Lucy, with a 
cautious wave of her flowing veil. “ Look at 
me, Vic. !” 

“ You are perfect, my dearest!” replied the 
devoted parasite. “ How I admire your beau¬ 
tiful self-possession! And as for you, Sarah, 
your calmness is wonderful! I fear that I 
should be terribly agitated”—blushing, and 
casting a meaning smile at Lucy. 

Sarah’s statuesque repose was broken by a 
ray of scorn from the eye, and a slight dis¬ 
dainful smile. Whatever were the feelings 
working beneath her marble mask, she was 
not yet reduced to the dex')th of wretchedness 
that would humble her to^ accept the insolent 
pity couched under the pretended praise. She 
vouchsafed no other reply; but remained stand¬ 
ing a little apart from the rest; her gloved 
hands crossed carelessly before her; her gaze 
bent downwards ; her whole posture that of one 
who neither waited, nor hoped, nor feared. 

“ W^'ho would have thought that she could be 
made such an elegant-looking woman !” whis¬ 
pered one of the bridemaids aside to another. 
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‘ ‘ She hcis actually a high-bred air ! I never 
imagined it was in her. So much for a Paris¬ 
ian toilette I” 

“ I am so much afraid that I shall lose my 
color when we enter the room,” said Lucy, 
surveying her pink cheeks in the mirror. 

They say it is so trying to the nerves, and I 
am odious when I am pale.” 

“Never fear,, my sweetest. It is more likely 
that the unavoidable excitement will improve 
your complexion. There they are !” returned 
Victoria, hurriedly, and—unconsciously, no 
doubt—the three attendants and one of the prin¬ 
cipals in the forthcoming transaction, “struck 
an attitude,” as the sound of footsteps ap¬ 
proached the door. 

Lucy had only time for a whisper—a last in¬ 
junction—to her faithful crony. “Remember 
to see that my veil and dress hang right when 
we get down stairs.” And the masculine por¬ 
tion of the procession marched in in order. 

Sarah did not look up. She bent her head 
as the formal exchange of salutations was exe¬ 
cuted, and yieldt^ her hand to the person who 
took it in his warm pressure, and then trans¬ 
ferred it to his arm. It was one of the freaks, 
thus denominated by her acquaintances, in 
which she had been indulged, that she desired 
to have her marriage ceremony precede her 
sister’s. She assigned what Lucy at least con¬ 
sidered a sufficient reason for this caprice. 

“Nobody will care to look at me after you 
stand aside, Lucy. Keep the best wine until 
the last. My only chance of getting an approv¬ 
ing glance lies in going in before you attract 
and fix the public gaze.” 

She had her way. A limited number of select 
friends were admitted to behold “the cere¬ 
mony ;” yet the parloi’S were comfortably filled, 
excepting in the magical semicircle described 
by an invisible line in the centre of which 
stood the clergyman in his robes. 

Still dull and calm, Sarah went through the 
brief role that fell to her share. “Behaved 
charmingly,” was the unanimous verdict of the 
beholders, and surprised other people, as well 
as the complimentary bridemaid, by her tho¬ 
rough-bred air and Parisian toilet. Without 
the pause of a second, so perfect was the drill 
of the performers, the wedded pair stepped 
aside, and made way for the second happy 
couple. Lucy’s solicitude on the score of her 
complexion was needless. As the solemn words 
were commenced, a rosy blush flickered up to 
its appointed resting-place—another and an¬ 
other—until, when Philip released her to the 
congratulatory throng, she was the most en- 
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chanting type of a radiant Hebe that poet ever 
sang, or painter burned to immortalize on 
canvas. 

Philip stood beside her and sustained his 
proportion of the hand-shaking and felicitations 
until the press diminished, then stepped hastily 
over to where Hammond and his bride were 
undergoing a similar martyrdom. Until this 
moment Sarah had not looked at, or spoken to 
him—had never met him face to face since their 
parting in the summer at Aunt Sarah’s. Now, 
not aware who it was that approached her, she 
raised her eyes with the serious dignity with 
which she had received all other salutations, 
and met his downward gaze—full of warm aod 
honest feeling. “Sister!” he said, and in 
brotherly fondness he bent towards her, and 
left a kiss upon her mouth. 

A hot glow, the lurid red of offended modesty 
or self-convicted guilt, overspread her face; 
the lips parted, quivered, and closed tightly 
after an ineffectual effort to articulate; the 
room swam around her, and Mr. Hammond 
caught her just in time to save her from falling. 
It was Nature’s vengeful reaction for the long 
and unnatural strain upon her energies. She 
did not faint entirely away, although several 
moments elapsed before she regained perfect 
consciousness of her situation and surrounding 
objects. She had been placed in an easy-chair ; 
her head rested against her father’s shoulder, 
and on the other side stood Lewis, almost as 
pale as herself, holding a glass of wine to her 
lips. Around her were grouped her mother, 
Lucy, and Philip. The guests had withdrawn 
politely to the background, and maintained a 
respectful silence. 

“What have I betrayed ?” was her first co¬ 
herent reflection ; and, with an instinctive per¬ 
ception of the quarter where such disclosures 
would do most harm, her eye turned with a 
sort of appealing terror to Lewis. His heart 
leaped at the movement, revealing, as he fan¬ 
cied it did, dependence upon his strength, 
recognition of his right to be with and nearest 
to her. 

“You are better,” he said, with a moved 
tenderness he could not and cared not to re¬ 
strain. 

The words, the manner were an inexpressible 
relief to her fears, and trying to return his 
smile, she would have arisen but for her 
father’s interposition. 

“ Sit still,” he advised. “ Mrs. Hunt, Lucy, 
Mr. Benson, will you entertain our friends ? 
She wUl be all right in a little while, Mr. Ham¬ 
mond.’^ 
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“ Tableaux vivantsP^ said Lucy’s soft, rich 
voice, as she advanced towards the reassured 
guests. “This is a part of the performance 
not set down in the programme. Quite theat¬ 
rical, was it not ?” 

It is very possible that Philip Benson would 
not have regarded this as an apropos or refined 
witticism, had any one else been the speaker ; 
but as the round, liquid tones rolled it forth, 
and her delicious laugh led off the instant re¬ 
vival of mirth and badinage, he marvelled at her 
consummate tact, her happy play of fancy (!), 
and returned devout thanks to the stars that 
had bestowed upon him this prodigy of grace, 
wit, and beauty. Sarah rallied speedily ; and, 
contrary to the advice of her father and hus¬ 
band, maintained her post in the drawing-room 
all during the reception, which continued from 
half-past twelve to half-past two. 

It was a gay and shifting scene—a sparkling, 
murmuring tide, that ebbed and flowed to and 
from- the quartette who formed the attractive 
power. Silks, laces, velvets, furs, and dia¬ 
monds ; faces young, old, and middle-aged ; 
liandsome, fair, and homely ; all decked in the 
same conventional holiday smile; bodies tall and 
short, executing every variety of bow and court¬ 
esy ; voices sweet, sharp, and guttural, uttering 
the senseless formula of congratulation—these 
were Sarah’s impressions of the tedious ceremo¬ 
nial. Restored to her rigid composure, she too 
bowed and spoke the word or sentence custom 
exacted—an emotionless automaton in seeming, 
while Lucy’s matchless inflections lent interest 
and beauty to the like nothings, as she rehearsed 
them in her turn ; and Philip Benson, having 
no solicitude for his bride’s health or ability to 
endure the fatigue, was collected enough to com¬ 
pare the two, and, while exulting in his selec¬ 
tion, to commiserate the proprietor of the colder 
and less gifted sister. 

At last, the trial was over; the hospitable 
mansion was closed ; the parlors deserted ; the 
preparations for travelling hurried through ; 
and the daughters went forth from their girl¬ 
hood’s home. Philip had cordially invited 
Sarah and Lewis, by letter, to accompany Lucy 
and himself to Greo^gia; but Sarah would not 
hear of it, and Lewis, while he left the decision 
to her, was not sorry that she preferred to 
journey instead with him alone. It was too 
cold to go northward, and the Hammonds now 
proposed to proceed with the others as far as 
Baltimore, there to diverge upon a Western 
and Southern tour, which was to occupy three 
weeks, perhaps four. 


CHAPTER XI. 

During the month preceding his marriage, 
Lewis Hammond had spent much time and 
many thoughts in providing and furnishing a 
house for his wife. His coadjutor in this labor 
of love was not, as one might have expected, 
Mrs. Hunt—but his early friend, Mrs. Marlow. 
His omission of his future mother-in-law, in 
his committee of consultation, he explained to 
her by rCjiresenting the number of duties al¬ 
ready pressing upon her, and his unwillingness 
to add aught to their weight. But when both 
girls were married and gone, and the work of 
“ getting to rights” was all over, this indefati¬ 
gable woman paid Mrs. Marlow a visit, and 
offered her assistance in completing the arrange¬ 
ments for the young housekeepers. “ There is 
nothing for us to do, ” said Mrs. Marlow. “Lewis 
attended to the purchase of everything before 
leaving ; and the orders are all in the hands of 
a competent upholsterer whom he has em¬ 
ployed, as is also the key of the house. I 
offered to have the house-cleaning done, but 
Lewis refused to let me help him even in this. 
He is very methodical, and rather strict in 
some of his ideas. When the premises are pro¬ 
nounced ready for the occupancy of the future 
residents, you and I will play inspectors, and 
find as much fault as we can.” 

Mrs. Hunt went around by the house, on her 
way home. It was new and handsome, a 
brown stone front, with stone balconies and 
balustrades ; but three stories high, it was true, 
yet of ample width and pitch of ceiling, and-^ 
as she discovered by skirting the square—at 
least three rooms deep all the way up. The 
location was unobjectionable; not more than 
four blocks from the paternal residence, and in 
a wider street. On the whole, she had no 
fault to find, provided Mr. Hammond had fur¬ 
nished it in such style as she would have re¬ 
commended. She had her fears lest his sober 
taste in other respects should extend to these 
matters, and hinted something of the kind to 
her husband. 

“I have confidence in Mr. Hammond to be¬ 
lieve that he will allow his wife every indul¬ 
gence compatible with his means,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Hunt did not deem it obligatory upon 
him to state that his son-in-law had conferred 
with him upon numerous questions pertaining 
to Sarah’s likes and probable wishes ; that he 
had examined and approved of the entire col¬ 
lection of furniture, etc. selected for her use. 
Why should he, how could he, without engen- 
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dering in his wife’s bosom the suspicion that 
had accounted to him for Lewis’s choice of the 
father as an adviser ? namely, that the newly 
made husband had gained a pretty correct esti¬ 
mate of this managing lady’s character, her 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, and in¬ 
tended to inaugurate altogether a different one 
in his house. 

Regardless of Mrs. Marlow’s polite insinuation 
that their room was preferable to their com- 
l^any until all things should be in readiness 
for inspection, the ambitious mother made sun¬ 
dry visits to the premises while they were 
being fitted up, and delivered herself of divers 
suggestions and recommendations, which fell 
like sand on a rock upon the presiding man of 
business. 

On the day appointed for the tourists’ return, 
Mrs. Marlow’s carriage drew up at Mr. Hunt’s 
door, by appointment, to take the mistress of 
the house upon the proposed visit of criticism 
of her daughter’s establishment. Mrs. Marlow 
was in a sunny mood, and indisposed to censure, 
as was evinced by her ejaculations of pleasure 
at the general effect of each apartment as they 
entered, and praise of its component parts. 
Mrs. Hunt was not so undiscriminating. The 
millionaire’s wife must not imagine that she 
was dazzled by any show of elegance, or that 
she was overjoyed at the prospect of her child’s 
having so beautiful and commodious a home. 

“The everlasting oak and green!” she ut¬ 
tered as they reached the dining-room. “It 
is a pity Mr. Hammond did not select walnut 
and crimson instead ! Green is very unbecom¬ 
ing to Sarah.” 

“Then we must impress upon her the im¬ 
portance of cultivating healthy roses in her 
cheeks, and wearing bright warm colors. This 
combination—green and oak—is pretty and 
serviceable, I think. The table is very neatly 
set, Mary,” continued Mrs. Marlow, kindly, 
to the tidy serving-maid. “Keep an eye on 
the silver, my good girl, until your mistress 
comes. Mrs. Hunt, shall we peep into the 
china-closets before we go to the kitchen ? 
I have taken the liberty, at Lewis’s request, of 
offering to your daughter the services of a 
couple of my protdg6es, excellent servants, who 
hired for years with one of my own children— 
Mrs. Marland, now in Paris. They are honest, 
willing, and, I think, competent. The man¬ 
servant, if Lewis sees fit to keep one, he must 
procure himself.” 

The china, glass, and pantries were in capi¬ 
tal order ; the kitchen well stocked, light, and 
clean, and dinner over the fire. 


# 

“ You will be punctual to the minute, Katy, 
please!” was the warning here. “Mr. Ham¬ 
mond is particular in the matter of time.” 

“And you will see that my daughter has a ^ 
cup of clear, strong coffee!” ordered Mrs. 
Hunt, magisterially. “She is delicate, and 
accustomed to the very best of cookery.” And 
having demonstrated her importance and su¬ 
perior housewifery to the round-eyed cook, she 
swept out. 

To an unprejudiced eye, the whole establish¬ 
ment was without a fiaw; and, undisturbed 
by the captious objections of her companion in 
the survey, Mrs. Marlow saw and judged for 
herself, and carried home with her a most 
pleasing imagination of Lewis’s gratification, 
and Sarah’s delighted surprise with the scene 
that was to close their day of cold and weariness. 

By Mr. Hammond’s expressed desire to his 
father-in-law, there was no one except the do¬ 
mestics in the house when they arrived. As 
the carriage stopped, the listening maid opened 
the door, and a stream of radiance shot into 
the misty night across the wet pavement upon 
the two figures that stepped from the convey¬ 
ance. 

“ He sees the light in happy homes !” The 
mental quotation brought back to Sarah the 
vision of that lonely evening ten months before, 
when she had moaned it in her dreary twilight 
musings at the window of her little room. 

“ Dreary then, hopeless now !” and with this 
voiceless sigh, she crossed the threshold of her 
destined abode. With a kindly greeting to the 
servants in the hall, Lewis hurried his wife 
onward, past the parlor doors, into a library 
sitting-room, back of the show apartments, 
warm and bright, smiling a very home wel¬ 
come. Here he placed her in a deep, cushioned 
chair, and, pressing her hands in his, kissed 
her, with a heartfelt—“ May you be very happy 
in our home, dear wife !” 

‘ ‘ Thank you ! ’’ she replied. “ It is pleasant 
here, and you are too kind.” 

“ That is impossible where you are con¬ 
cerned. Sit here, while I see to the trunks. 
When they are carried up stairs, you can go to 
your room. Throw off your hat and cloak.” 

He was very thoughtful of her comfort—too 
thoughtful, because his love made him watch¬ 
ful of her every look, word, and gesture. She 
was glad of the brief respite from this vigilance 
that allowed her to bury her face in her hands 
and groan aloud. She had no heart to look 
around her cage. No doubt it was luxurious ; 
the bars softly and richly lined; the various 
arrangements the best of their kind; still, it 
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was nothing but a cage—a prison, from which 
death only could release her. 

The trim maid came for her wrappings, and 
* directly afterwards Lewis, to take her up stairs. 

“ Not a very elaborate toilet, dear,’’ he said, 
as he left her for his dressing-room. “You 
will see no one this evening but our father and 
mother, and they will remember that you have 
been travelling all day.” 

When she was ready, it lacked still a quar¬ 
ter of an hour of dinner-time, and she acceded 
to Lewis’s proposal that they should go over 
their dwelling. By his order, there were lights 
in every room. The graceful furniture, the 
well contrasted hues of the soft carpets, the 
curtains and pictures showed to fine advantage. 
Everything was in place, from cellar to attic ; 
not a symptom of parsimony or cheapness in 
the whole; and all betokened, besides excellent 
judgment, such conformity to, or unison with 
her taste, that Sarah, with all her heaviness of 
heart, was pleased. She was touched too with 
gratitude or remorse; for, when they were 
back in the cozy sitting-room, she laid her hand 
timidly on that of her husband, and said, fal- 
teringly: 

“I do not deserve that you should take so 
much pains to gratify me, Mr. Hammond.” 

Over Lewis’s face there flushed one of the 
rare smiles that made him positively handsome 
while they lasted. He grasped the shrinking 
fingers firmly, and drew his wife close to his 
side. 

“ Shall I tell you how to repay me for all that 
I have done, or ever can do, to promote your 
ease and enjoyment?” 

“If you please.” But her heart sank, as she 
foresaw some demands upon a love that had 
never existed—a treasury that, to him, was 
sealed and empty; yet whose poverty she dared 
not avow. 

“ Call me ‘ Lewis,’ now that we are at home, 
dear. I cannot realize that you are indeed all 
mine—that our lives are one and the same, 
while you continue that very proper ‘ Mr. Ham¬ 
mond.’ ” 

“ It comes more naturally to my tongue, and 
don’t you think it more respectful than—than 
—the other?” 

“ I ask no such form of respect from you. I 
do not fear lest you should fail ‘ to honor and 
obey’ me, you little paragon of duty I Believe 
me, dearest, I fully understand and reverence 
the modest reserve, that has not yet ceased to 
be shyness, in the expression of your senti¬ 
ments towards me. You are not demonstrative 
by nature. Neither am I. But since you are 


my other self, and there is no living being 
nearer to you than myself, ought we not to 
overcome this propensity to, or custom of lock¬ 
ing up our feelings in our own breasts ? Let 
me begin by a confession of one uncomfortable 
complaint, under which I have labored ever 
since our engagement. Do you know, darling, 
that I absolutely hunger —I cannot give any 
other name to the longing—I hunger and thirst 
to hear you say that you love me ! Do you 
remember that you have never told me in so 
many words what you have given me other 
good reasons for believing? I need but one 
thing this evening to fill my cup with purest 
content. It is to have you say—openly, fear¬ 
lessly, as my wife has a right to do—‘ Lewis, I 
love you I’ ” 

“It need be a source of no unhappiness to be 
married to a man whom one does not love, pro¬ 
vided he is kind and generous!” say match¬ 
makers and worldly-wise mothers. Perhaps 
not, after one’s conscience is seared into cal¬ 
losity by perjuries, and her forehead grown 
bold as brass ; but the neophyte in the laudable 
work of adaptation to such circumstances will 
trip in her words and color awkwardly while 
acquiring this enviable hardihood. 

Sarah’s head fell, and her face was stained 
with blushes. One wild impulse was to throw 
herself at the feet of him whom she had wronged 
so foully, and confessing her mad, wicked de¬ 
ception upon his holiest feelings, pray him to 
send her away—to cast her adrift, and rid him¬ 
self of a curse, while he freed her from the 
gentle, yet intolerable bondage of his love. 

“ Dinner is ready I” announced the servant. 
Sarah’s senses returned and with them self- 
control. With a strange smile, she glanced up 
at him—a look he did not understand, yet could 
not guess was born of anguish—and said, with a 
hesitation that seemed pretty and coquettish to 
him —Lewis ! do you hear? May it please 
your worship, I am very hungry I” 

“ Tease 1 I will have my revenge yet! See 
if I do not 1” 

Laughing lightly, she eluded his outstretched 
arm, and sprang past him into the hall leading 
to the dining-room. She assumed the seat at 
the head of the table with a burlesque of dig¬ 
nity, and throughout the meal was more talk¬ 
ative and frolicsome than he had ever seen 
her before. So captivated was he by her 
lively discourse and bright looks, that he was 
sorry to hear the ring, proclaiming the coming 
of the expected visitors. The dessert had not 
been removed, and the girl was instructed fo 
show them immediately into the dining-room. 
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“husks.” 


A toast was drunk to the prosperity of the 
lately established household, and the gentle^ 
men went off to the library. 

“Always see to putting away your silver, 
Sarah I” counselled the mother. “And you 
had ought to get a common set of dinner and 
breakfiist things. This china is too nice for 
every day use. Of course, Mr. Hammond can 
afford to get more when this is broken ; but it’s 
a first-rate rule, child, as you T1 find, to put 
your money where it will show most. That’s the 
secret of my management. Mr. Hammond 
must give you an allowance for housekeeping 
and pin-money. Speak to him about it right 
away. Men are more liberal while the honey¬ 
moon lasts than they ever are afterwards. 
Strike while the iron is hot. You can’t com¬ 
plain of your husband so far. He has set you 
up very handsome. If I had been consulted 
about furnishing, I would have saved enough off 
of those tliird-story chambers and the kitchen 
to buy another pair of mirrows for your par¬ 
lors. The mantels has a bare look. I noticed 
it directly I went in. To be sure, the Parian 
ornaments are pretty and tasty, and expensive 
enough—dear knows 1 but they don’t make 
much of a display.” 

“ I do not like the fashion of lining walls 
with mirrows,” said Sarah in her old, short 
way ; “ and am satisfied with the house as it 
is. Shall we join the gentlemen ?” 

Nothing had ever showed her more plainly 
the degradation of her false position than the 
confident air her mother wore in making her 
coarse observations, and instructing her as to 
the method of managing her generous, confiding 
husband. It was the free-masonry of a merce¬ 
nary wife, whose spouse would have been 
better represented to her mind by his money¬ 
bag than his own proper person, towards 
another of the same ciaft, who rated her law¬ 
ful banker by corresponding rules. 

“ Will I then really grow to be like her and 
her associates ?” Sarah questioned inly. “ Will 
a fine house and its fixtures, will dress and 
equipage and pin-money so increase in impor¬ 
tance as to fill this aching vacuum in my 
heart ? Will a position in life, and the envy of 
my neighbors, make up to me for the loss of 
the love of which I used to dream, the happi¬ 
ness which the world owes me yet ? Is this 
the coin in which it would redeem its pro¬ 
mises ?” 

Mr. Hunt’s mild features wore their happiest 
expression this evening. He arose at the la¬ 
dies’ entrance, and beckoned his daughter to a 
seat on the sofa beside him. 


“You are a little travel-worn!” he said. 
“ Your cheeks are not very ruddy.” 

“Did you ever soe them when they wereV* 
asked Sarah, playfully. 

“She was always just that pale—when she 
was a baby,” said Mrs. Hunt, setting herself 
in the arm-chair proffered by her son-in-law. 
“Lucy stole all the roses from her.” Sarah 
may have thought that other and more grievous 
thefts had succeeded this doubtful one, but 
she neither looked nor said this. “ And that 
reminds me, Mr. H. ! Did you bring Lucy’s 
letter for Sarah to read ?” 

“ I did.” Mr. Hunt produced it. “Keep it, 
and read it at your leisure, Sarah.” 

“ They are supremely happy, I suppose ?” 
remarked Lewis, with the benevolent interest 
incident to his fellowship of feeling with 
them. 

“For all the world like two turtle-doves !” 
Mrs. Hunt rejoined. “ Their letters are a cu¬ 
riosity. It is ‘Phil.’ and ‘Lucy’ from one 
end to the other. I mean to keep them to 
show to them five years from now. Hot love 
is soon cool, and by and by they will settle 
down as sensible as any of the rest of us. You 
don’t begin so, I see, Sarah, and I am pleased 
at it. Between me and you, it’s two-thirds of 
it humbug 1 There is Victoria West that was ! 
She looks ready, in company, to' eat up that 
lean monkey of a George Bond. I don’t believe 
but she shows him the other side of the pic¬ 
ture in private.” 

Sarah heard her father’s suppressed sigh, 
and felt, without looking up, that her husband’s 
eyes sought hers wistfully. The unobservant 
dame pursued her free and easy discourse. 
Mr. Hammond was “one of the family” now, 
and there was no more occasion for choice 
grammar or fine sentiments before him. 

“ Not that I blame Victoria for taking him. 
He was a good offer, and she wasn’t much ad¬ 
mired by the gentlemen—rich as Mr. West is. 
Mr. Bond is twenty-five years older than she 

is, and wears false teeth and a toupee; but I 
suppose she is willing to overlook trifles. She 
watches out for the main chance, and will help 
him take care of his money, as well as spend 

it. Vic. -is a prudent girl.” 

“Lucy—Mrs. Benson—was at home when 
she wrote, was she not?” interrogated Mr. 
Hammond. 

“Yes, at his father’s. His mother keeps 
house, and Lucy has nothing to do but ride, 
visit, and entertain company. She says the 
house is crowded the whole time, and she has 
BO many beaux that Philip stands no chanoe 
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of speaking a word to her. She is perfectly 
happy.” 

Notwithstanding the various feelings of the 
listeners, none of them could resist this picture 
of a felicitous honeymoon, so naively spoken. 
Lewis’s laugh cleared the vapors from his brow, 
and the pain at Sarah’s heart did not hinder 
her from joining in. 

“And the ousted bridegroom, perforce, seeks 
consolation in the society of his fair friends?” 
said Lewis. “ If this is the way young mar¬ 
ried people show the love-sickness you com¬ 
plained of just now, Mrs. Hunt, I am content 
with our more staid ways—eh, Sarah ?” 

“ Quiet ways suit me best,” was the answer. 

“‘Still water runs deep,”’ quoted Mrs. 
Hunt. “ I used to worry over your stay-at- 
home habits and eternal study of books, Sarah ; 
but I’m ready to say now that you was sen¬ 
sible to behave as you did, as it has turned 
out. I don’t mean to flatter Mr. Hammond, 
but I’d ten times rather you had taken him 
than a dried-up widower like George Bond.”* 

“Thank you!” bowed Lewis, desirous of 
diverting attention from Sarah’s growing un¬ 
easiness beneath her mother’s congratulations. 

Mrs. Hunt held on her way. “I never had 
a fear lest Lucy shouldn’t marry well. She 
was pretty and attractive, and knew too much 
about the world to throw herself away for the 
sake of love in a cottage. But now the danger 
is over, I will allow that I used to mistrust Sarah 
here sometimes. You was just queer enough to 
fail in love with some adventurer with a foreign 
name, and never a cent in his pocket—yes, and 
marry him, too, in spite of all that could be 
said and done to prevent it. I was forever in 
a ‘ feaze’ about you; fancying that you was 
born to make an out-and-out love-match—the 
silliest thing a girl can do, in my opinion.” 

“ You never dreamed of her ‘taking up,’ as 
the phrase is, with a humdrum individual 
like myself,” said Lewis. “ Nor, to be candid, 
did I, for a long time, Mrs. Hunt. Yet I cannot 
say that I regret her action, disadvantageous 
to herself though it was. I wrote to you of 
our visit to New Orleans, did I not, sir?” he 
continued to Mr. Hunt, inwardly a little dis¬ 
gusted by the frank revelations his mamma-in¬ 
law was making of her principles and plans. 

The subject so interesting to most wedded 
people, so embarrassing to one of the present 
party, was not again introduced during the 
elder couple’s stay. When Lewis returned to 
the library, after seeing them out, Sarah sat 
where he had left her, her hand shading her 


eyes—deep in thought, or overcome by weari¬ 
ness. 

“ You had better go up to your room, dear,” 
said Lewis. “1 wonder you'are not worn out 
completely.” 

She arose to obey; walked as far as the door, 
then came back to him. 

“ It may appear strange to you that I should 
speak openly of such a suspicion ; but I must 
beg you not to suppose for an instant that in 
my acceptance of your offer of—marriage, I was 
actuated by mercenary motives. You look sur¬ 
prised”—she hurried on yet faster while her 
resolution lasted—“ but I could not rest with¬ 
out doing myself this act of justice. Much 
that mother said to-night might—must have 
led you to this conclusion. I would not have 
you think worse of me than I deserve, and of 
this one act of baseness I am innocent.” 

“My precious little wife, how excited you 
are 1 and over what a nonsensical imagination ! 
Suspect you—the noblest as well as the dearest 
of women—of selling yourself, body and soul, 
for money? Listen to my speech now, dear 
Sarah 1 ’ ’ 

He sat down and pulled her to his knee. 
“ I esteem you, as I love you above all the rest 
of your sex—above any other created mortal. 
I know you to be a pure, highminded woman. 
When I part with this persuasion, may I part 
also with the life that doubt on this point would 
render wretched ! Judge, then, whether it be 
possible for me to link this holy realization of 
womanhood with the thought of another cha¬ 
racter, which I will describe. I hold that she who 
enters the hallowed state of wedlock through 
motives of pecuniary interest, or ambition, or 
convenience—indeed, through any considera¬ 
tion save that of love, single and entire, for him 
to whom she pledges her vows, stands, in the 
sight of her Maker and the angels, on a level 
with the most abandoned outcast t-hat pollutes 
the earth she treads. I shock you, I see ; but 
on this subject I feel strongly. I have seen 
much, too much, of fashionable marriages 
formed for worldly aggrandizement—for riches ; 
sometimes in pique at having lost a coveted 
lover. With my peculiar sentiments, I feel 
that I could endure no heavier curse than to 
contract an alliance like any of these. I repeat 
it, I believe in Woman as God made her and 
intended she should live, if for no other reason 
than because I recollect my mother, boy as I 
was when she died ; and because 1 know and 
have you, my true, blessed Wife I” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAIDS OF HONOR TO MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 

They were allowed one gallon of wine, among 
them all, two rolls of bread each, and the same 
diet as their royal mistress, which on flesh 
days consisted of four sorts of soup, and four 
entries^ a piece of boiled beef, boiled loin of 
mutton, and a boiled capon. The second courfee 
was of roast meats, one joint of mutton, one 
capon, three pullets %r pigeons, three leverets 
or rabbits, and two pieces of bacon. No sweet 
dishes are enumerated. The dessert consisted 
of seven dishes of fruit and preserves, and one 
dish of chiccory paste. 

Supper, which was served at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, was a repetition of the same 
viands as at dinner—good, plain, substantial 
fare, with nothing fanciful. Neither tea, coffee, 
nor chocolate was known in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; milk, whey, and eaa suer6e were the 
light beverages which supplied the place of 
those luxuries with Mary Stuart and her maids 
of honor. Each of these ladies had a man¬ 
servant and a maid. The men dined with an 
officer called the Usher of the Ladies and the 
passementier^ an ingenious needleman who work¬ 
ed the borders of dresses and beds, and designed 
patterns. 

Their maids dined at a separate table with 
the wife of one of the queen’s butlers, and one 
of her female drolls, or fools, called La Jardi¬ 
niere, There were several of these in Queen 
Mary’s establishment, who were dressed in the 
royal livery—scarlet and yellow. Mary Fleming 
and her three associate Maries were allowed half 
a pound of candles between them every night, 
from the 1st of November till the last of March, 
and, besides this, a bougie of yellow wax, weigh¬ 
ing an ounce, each. 

Their salaries on their return to Scotland 
were 200 livres de Tournois, which would be 
about the rate of twenty pounds a year ; but 
then they were clothed at the queen’s expense, 
and that very sumptuously. On the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Francis II. of France, the 
lamented consort of their royal mistress, black 
velvet was delivered from her wardrobe stores 
to each of the four Maries for their second 
mourning ; also black cloth for their riding- 
cloaks and hoods when the court was going on 
a progress into the country; and there were 
tailors in the royal household who made their 
dresses—no greater impropriety than the em¬ 
ployment of male habit-makers in modern times. 
They had received much higher salaries when 
Mary was Queen Consort of France, but con¬ 


siderable reductions were necessarily made in 
the wages of both her Scotch and French 
ladies on her return to Scotland, where the 
strictest economy was practised in the queen’s 
household, in order not to exceed her reduced 
income. 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

nr WILLIE. E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Fifth. — May. 

0 SWEETEST inontli of all the year! 

All nature with a welcome waits 
To greet you as you pass the gates 
That open to this mundane sphere. 

Thy sister April, coy and chill, 

(Like a chaste virgin, love forsworn,) 

Scarce yielded daisies for the lawn, 

Or a green mantle for the hill. 

But thou! whose genial bosom glows 
With all a lover’s ardor—thou! 

With radiance streaming from thy brow ; 
With cheeks the color of the rose— 

With steps whose touch to bloom gives birth ; 
With lips whose breath yields odors rare— 
Thou comest, bidding all to share 
The glories born to mother Earth, 

All day the birds thy praises sing; 

All day the roses yield perfume ; 

And even night discards her gloom 
To fold thee ’neath her starry wing. 

The farmer at his daily task, 

The merchant at his ledger leaves, • 

The schoolboy binding wisdom’s sheaves, 
Children, who in thy sunshine bask. 

Bless thee in various word and way, 

And feel the impulse of thy spell, 

While even old age loves to dwell 
Upon the memories of May. 

Hope—the bright Phosphor of youth’s sky— 
Points forward unto coming Mays, 

Within whose wealth of winning ways 
The endless charms of pleasure lie. 

While Memory, whoso horizon 

Holds Hesper—star of life’s decline— 

To old age teaches, line by lino, 

The lessons she from Time hath won. 

0 sweetest month of all the year! 

Of lightness, brightness, bliss, and bloom. 
Of song, of sunshine, of perfume, 

Of all that human hearts hold dear— 

All hail! aud may thy blessings stay 
About our daily paths, to yield 
The treasures of a harvest-field 
White with the memories of May *! . 


Vanity i.s tlie fruit of ignorance, which thrives 
best in subterranean places, where the air of 
heaven and the light of the sun cannot reach it. 







A EOUGH DOSE. 


BY MARY FORMAN. 


Mrs. Latyrence Williams was an invalid I 

In one brief sentence were comprised all the 
domestic miseries of Lawrence Williams, who 
had given, fourteen years before our story 
commences, his heart, hand, and honest love 
to the lady bearing his name. Poor Lawrence ! 
His hopes of happiness faded slowly year by 
year before the tyrant who held his wife chained 
to her sofa or bed from New- Year’s till Christ¬ 
mas. He was an upright, simple-minded man, 
this cousin of mine, about whom I write, yet 
withal shrewd, and not easily imposed upon, 
and when I came to spend a few weeks in his 
particularly uncomfortable residence, he opened 
his heart to me. We had been companions 
and confidants in childhood and youth, indeed 
until his marriage took him from his native 
town, so I could listen and understand. 

“You see liow it is, Lizzie,” he said, one 
morning, as he came into the library where I 
was sitting ; “ my home is not fit to invite you 
into.” 

“Why Larry!” I said, surprised to see his 
genial face so overcast, “ what a doleful face !” 

“ And a doleful heart, Lizzie I For the last 
ten years I have not had a meal in comfort. 
My children are neglected, my home wretched, 
ill-trained servants rule the house, and were it 
not for—for—Oh, Lizzie, what can I do 1 I love 
Mary, and this is all that keeps me from abso¬ 
lutely running away. I have thought of get¬ 
ting a housekeeper, but she resents that as a 
positive insult.” 

“ But, Larry, if she is sick”— 

He interrupted me. 

“ It pains me more than I can express to say 
so, Lizzie, but Mary is not so sick as she fan¬ 
cies. I have no doubt that she suffers ; for 
who can be idle for weeks together, and not 
feel weak and miserable. But she is never too 
ill for a party, recovers rapidly when the opera 
is here, and can attend to a tea-party with 
perfect ease, but is too ill to see to her house, 
her husband, or her children.” 

It was all true. Five days’ residence in the 
house gave me a complete insight into Mary’s 
character. She was a blonde, who in her days 
of girlhood was very pretty, but who, in her 
now neglected dress, with languid movements 
and sleepy, half opened eyes, was far from 
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lovely. Her natural indolence, overcome by 
her love for her husband in the first years of 
their married life, had degenerated into a lazi¬ 
ness that took advantagefef every trifling ail¬ 
ment to keep up weeks of invalid privileges. 
At times shame would drive her into trying to 
rectify some of the abuses of which her hus¬ 
band justly complained ; but the over-exertion 
at such times acting upon a system weakened 
by long spells of inertness, produced pain and 
actual suffering, that formed for her an admi¬ 
rable excuse for “letting things go.” Her 
children, dirty and ragged, left entirely to the 
care of servants, were fast becoming vicious. 
With a heavy heart, I watched my cousin’s 
course. His love of order outraged, his pater¬ 
nal feelings violated, his complaints met with 
threats or murmurings, he was becoming des¬ 
perate. Mary’s favorite weapon was a fainting 
fit, and a gloomy appeal to his feelings. 

“ I cannot live long ; and when I am gone 
you will regret such cruelty,” she would sigh, 
if he remonstrated ; and then a flood of tears, 
or a faint, would bring his kind heart to peni¬ 
tence and a promise to try to “get along.” 

. Another trial was the dear intimate friend of 
the invalid, a Miss Elvira Jenkins, who re¬ 
venged ^lerself for the bad taste that left her a 
lonely maiden, by violent abuse of the whole 
male sex. Upon Mary she lavished her pity 
and sympathy, and did not spare her tongue in 
opinions of Larry’s hard-hearted cruelty in 
expecting this suffering angel to exert herself. 
My cousin and myself were both convinced 
that if Miss Elvira were once removed Mary’s 
better sense and feelings might prompt her to 
a reformation. At last, a plan suggested itself 
to me, and I, in solemn confidence imparted it 
to Larry. 

“ Lizzie, ” he cried, aghast, “it is too cruel!” 

“ Harsh medicine must be used, when mild 
ones fail,” I said, resolutely. 

“But, Lizzie, to hint at such a possibility.” 

“ Doesn’t she speak of it every day ?” 

He paced up and down the room with much 
agitation. Finally, stopping in front of me, he 
said: “I’ll try it!” 

The following morning I was in Mary’s room, 
removing from a stand the breakfast dishes, 
when Larry came in. 
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“Coffee all cold, and weak as water,he 
said, in a sulky way, without any of his cus¬ 
tomary kind words for hi^ wife. 

“ Shall I make you a cup of coffee I asked. 

“No,” he answered, roughly; “you were 
not invited here to wait on me. If the house 
were properly managed, there would be coffee 
fit to drink served on the table.” 

“0 dearl” whined Mary, “ I am sure the 
servants do as well as can be expected, left so 
much to themselves.” 

“ They need not be left to themselves.” 

“Oh, Larry, this eternal song is killing me. 
You complain all the time. I’m sure it is not 
my fault that I am a poor, suffering invalid”— 
here she began to grow pathetic; “I wish I 
was a hearty, strong woman like Lizzie, and 
could make you comfortable. I’m sure I love 
you too much to have you uncomfortable if I 
was able to prevent it.” Here Larry would 
have softened, but I looked daggers at him. 
“ Bear it for a little while, Lawrence; I am 
sure it will not be long before I die—I am so 
delicate”—this was between sobs—“ and these 
scenes—wear on my constitution—you will 
soon be rid of me—and then—when your harsh¬ 
ness has driven me—to the grave—you will re¬ 
pent of it—but—I—forgive you”—and then the 
hysterics came in. 

Larry waited patiently till she was quiet 
again, and then, with a perfection of acting that 
would have made his fortune on the stage, he 
stepped coolly to the mirror and began to brush 
his hair. 

“Mary,” he said, quietly, not turning his 
head, “do you really think you will die soon ?” 

With utter amazement at the matter-of-fact 
tone, Mary said, “Yes !” 

“Well, so you’ve said a number of times, 
and I ’ve been thinking it over lately. I think, 
after you are gone, allowing of course a decent 
time for mourning, that it will be my duty to 
the children to marry again.” 

“What!” The word came from the bed 
with the force of a pistol shot. 

“You see I am still young and good-look- 
ing, and I shall try to select a healthy, active 
partner, who will make my house a home, and 
be truly a mother to the children. A woman 
who loves me will of course take pride in my 
home and family, and I can, I know, make her 
happy. There is a fund of love in my heart 
for the woman who really loves me.” 

Poor Mary was sitting up, with straining 
eyes and pale face. “ Lawrence !” she gasped. 
Then with a sickening fear that her husband’s 
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long tried affections had in reality strayed from 
her, she said, “ Who ?” 

“Well, I was thinking,” he said, “of Miss 
Elvira Jenkins. She is accustomed to the 
children, and knows niy ways, and if you could 
exert yourself, Mary, and show her round the 
house a little”— 

He was interrupted by a well aimed pillow 
flying straight at his head. Mary was crimson 
with fury. Bottles, spoons, glasses followed 
the pillow I 

“ So ! that’s what she comes here for, is it ? 
To make love to the most cruel, falsehearted 
man that ever lived I You’ve made all your 
arrangements, have you here a bottle of 
lavender water smashed the mirror. “ You’d 
be very glad to have me die and leave her a 
clear field”—a tablespoon took Larry in one 
eye—“ but I won’t I I won’t! I won’t!” The 
last word was a scream, and Mary, utterly ex¬ 
hausted, fell back, this time in a real fainting 
fit. Lawrence, all penitence, would have ruined 
all by staying to coax her back to amiability, 
but I drove him from the house. My patient 
recovered with a flood of tears. Gravely yet 
kindly I tried to make her realize the full error 
of her life, and, softened by the horrible fear 
that she was really losing the love of her kind, 
indulgent husband, she made many vows of 
amendment. 

It was a long day’s work we did, and when 
Lawrence came home his eyes fairly shone with 
pleasure. The well-spread tea-table was cov¬ 
ered with nicely arranged dishes, a spotless 
cloth, and clear glass, silver, and china. His 
two little girls, in simple but neat dresses, 
were in the room, but his eyes rested on his 
wife. 

Flushed by exercise and agitation, Mary’s 
cheeks and eyes were bright as of old. She 
wore a light blue dress, with snowy collar and 
sleeves, and her soft blonde hair was arranged 
in wide becoming braids. With a quiet grace, 
though her hand trembled with excitement, 
she presided over the table, and led the con¬ 
versation to indifferent subjects. The evening 
was spent in the long unoccupied parlor, where 
the piano did good service in giving fingers the 
power to take the place of talk. It was not 
till after the children had retired that Mary 
went up to her husband. He was standing by 
the fireplace looking at her with fond eyes. 
She stole into his arms, whispering, “Forgive 
me, Larry I” 

“ My wife I My own dear Mary I” 

I crept away with eyes full of tears. 

Two years later, I visited them again. A 
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neat, well-ordered household, and quiet, well- 
behaved, well-dressed children bpre witness to 
Mary’s reform; while she assures me that 
when, as often occurs, she is prostrated by real 


LETTEES FEOM AUN'; 

LETTER V. 

Dear Mr. Godey : Since I begun to tell you 
about ray experience at Pendle Holler, I ’spose 
I orter fmish ; but it seems ruther foolish in an 
old woman like me to tell you all these things. 
You must take it into count, that I was young 
^ then, and didn’t know so much about the 
world as some girls of my age, that had been 
about more. I don’t mind telliu’ you so much, 
or havin’ the folks in Scrub Oak know it, but I 
shouldn’t like to have it get back to Pendle 
Holler that I told these things over, twenty 
years afterward. 

You see I went back to Mr. Stowerses to 
board, a few days after the old lady died. 
Nat was dreffle glad to see me. He said that 
* jest as soon as the moon changed, father and 
he was goin’ to saw off the liras to the apple- 
trees, that grew up agin the house, so the sun 
could shine in a little. “ Ain’t you glad, ” says 
he, “we’re goin’ to sow some grass seed 
there ’n’ put some new steps where them old 
mouldy ones was. I dug up ’bout a cart-load 
of burdocks, ’n’ if you’ll go with the gals ’n’ 
me we 're goin’ to burn em out in the medder 
to-night. Father said we might. Schoolma’am, 
dast you set in granny’s chair?” I said I 
didn’t want to, but I’d go with em to burn the 
burdocks. So, after supper, we put on our sun- 
bonnets and helped Nat make a pile of the old 
steps, the dry burdocks, and. some straw, and 
after the cOws was milked, and it was dark 
enough to see stars, we took a shovel-full of 
coals and went out into the medder.. Nat put 
the coals down among the straw, and fanned 
them with his straw hat till they begun to 
blaze. Great white puffs of smoke come out 
of the pile first. Then little threads of flame 
crept out in sight, and finally a great clump of 
waverin’ red flames flashed out of the top, and 
swayed round with the wind. The light shone 
on Nat’s brown face, and old lop-brimmed hat, 
and made a perfect picter of him, paintin’ up 
his clothes till they looked like anything else 
but jest a coarse cotton shirt and tow trowsers. 
^ Clary and Idy poked the fire with sticks, and 
laughed right out to see the sparks flyin’ up 
among the stars. There was a great oak tree 


sickness, no kindness can exceed that paid her 
by Larry. Miss Jenkins has retired in disgust, 
not relishing the cure effected by the “ rough 
dose.” 


BETSY BROOMCORN. 

close by, and I remember the nearest leaves 
looked as if they was gilted. While the girls 
was at play, Nat come round to me. Says he, 

“ Schoolma’am, Liddy was over here last night, 
’n’ I heard her tell mother that she ’n’ Kezier 
had settled with Square Kinyon. Mother wanted 
to know what on airth she meant, ’n’ she said 
the Square was a dreffle good-natured man ’n’ 
he’d make a good neighborbut, says she, 
you never did hear of sich a trick as he played 
Kezier ’n’ me. He come to our house two or 
three times runnin’ about five o’clock, ’n’ got 
his supper with us ; ’n’ then he’d set ’n’ talk 
to father ’n’ mother all the evenin’. Finally 
he got a chance to talk to Kezier a minit, he 
up ’n’ asked her if she'd have him. Kezier 
was took so suddin she didn’t know what to 
say at fust, but she told him she reckoned she 
didn’t want to. ‘Now,’ says Liddy, ‘what d’ 
you s’pose he said?’ ‘Idunno,’ says mother. 

‘ Well,’ says Liddy, ‘ he said, jou don’t under¬ 
stand me, Kezier. I wanted to know if you 
didn’t think Liddy’d have me. I’ve got a 
pooty comfortable place ; seems to me ’twould 
jest suit a spry gal like Liddy. Now don’t you 
think so, Kezier ? And she said she wouldn’t 
wonder. Geiisshe’d find out by askin’. Says 
he, ‘ won’t you ask her yourself ?’ She-reckoned 
she hadn’t better, Liddy migh’n’t like it, she 
was ruther techy bout sich things. ‘Well,’ 
sayshe, ‘ef I had achance.’ ‘ La,’says she,‘be 
you in a hurry. Square ?’ He said, ‘ No, but 
when he’d made up his mind he hated to wait,’ 
so says she, ‘ Kezier jest called me to come ’n’ 
husk them roastin’ ears fur the Square. She 
was going to get some salt to eat with em.’ 
When she come back the Square was sayin’ as 
crank as could be, ‘I’m sorry you ’re so short, 
Liddy, I only asked ye ’cause you seemed to be 
ruther ’spectin’ it. I didn’t mean nothin’. I ’ll 
tell ye now, I’m going to be married rite off, 
’n’ye want to, I ’ll ask you to my weddin’.’ 
Says she, ‘ I laughed ’n’ said I didn’t care where 
I went if ony they had plenty of fun.’ ‘ Now,’ 
says she, ‘ did you ever hear the like of that ? 
He asked me to have him, jest as if he meant 
it, ’n’ I said, I thought I hadn’tbetter, ’cause I 
was too young.’ ‘0 shaw,’says he, ‘I don’t 
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care anything about that. ’ ‘ Maybe I shouldn’t, ’ 
says I, ‘ef you wasn’t quite so old.’ ‘ Well,’ 
ays he, ‘won’t you have me, Liddy ?’ ‘No,’ 

says I, ‘ I won’t,’ ’n’ so he up ’n’ pretended he 
didn’t mean it. Now, schoolma’am, what’s the 
use in a man’s havin’ to make sich a fool of 
hisseff to git married ? The Square thinlis be¬ 
cause he’s middlin well ofif, he kin jest have his 
pick out of all the gals in the Holler. I wish 
he ’-d ask my advice. I should tell him that 
Darkis Blinn was jist sich a woman as he 
orter to marry.” “ I wish he would ask your 
advice, Nat, and take it too, for Darkis needs a 
good hum,” says I. “But he wouldn’t do it, 
schoolma’am. He’s got so stuck up that he 
thinks nobody’s good enuflf, but the smartest 
’n’ pootiest gals in the Holler. Now I reckon 
Tilda Button was about the nicest gal, ’round 
here. I wish’t’ I knew where she was ’n’ what 
she was a doin’. Oh, but she rit some su- 
kerelement poitry though, didn’t she ? There’s 
o^|e verse. 

“ ‘ An’ all the stars was stannin’ 

A-listenin’ in the sky, 

Their eyes a-weepin’ hriteness 
For sich a melodi.’ ” 

“ Go on, Nat,” says I; “let’s hear the rest 
on’t.” 

** ‘ The waves upon the oshun 
Was chained to the shore; 

The winds from up the mountins 
Had ceesed their holler roar. 

“The thunder and the liteniu’ 

Was folded in a cloud; 

And to the ground, the waterfall 
Its silver forrid bowed. 

“The rustlin’ corn was silent, 

The popple leaves hung still, 

And all the world was listenin’ to 
The lonesome wiiippoorwill.’ 

“ Ain’t that got a tang to it ? Tell ye what, I 
like sich. I know a good lot more she writ; 
maybe I ’ll tell ’em to ye some time ; but jest 
now I reckon we’d better go in. The gals has 
laft over this burnin’ some ; I’m jest goin’ to 
see ef I can’t brighten ’em up some. ’Sposin’ 
I learn to play on the drum ? Wouldn’t that 
be kind of lively-like, ’n’ chirk our folks up a 
little?” “I don’t know, Nat,” says I. “I 
guess you’d better ask your father. I reckon 
a fiddle is liveliest.” “You don’t say sol” 
says Nat. “ I didn’t think so, for every time 
I ’ve hearn one, I ’ve felt as ef I should bust 
right out a-cryin’ ; it made me feel so kind of 
solemn ’n’ bad, jest as ef I wanted to lay down 
in the woods somewhere ’n’ die, ’n’ have the 
leaves all fall oflf the trees ’n’ cover me up. 
Don’t you never feel kind of baddish when 


you hear a fiddle?” “Why, Nat,” says I, 
“don’t you know everybody uses a fiddle to 
make music for dancin’; it can’t be solemn.” 
“But I say it is,” says Nat; “ ’n’ dancin’ ’s 
solemn, too ; seems to me ef the Lord was to 
come down out of the clouds before me, I 
should be just as likely to dance as David. 
I’ve hearn granny read about /ns dancin’ afore 
the Lord, ’n’ I ’spect it was the solemnest 
thing he could do.” 

A few days after that, when I was in school 
one afternoon, just a-hearin’ the first class spell, 
somebody rapped on the door. I went and 
looked out, for you see the door was wide open, 
and there stood Square Kinyon, his everlastin’ 
invisible green Sunday coat and hat, and oh, 
such a smile lookin’ out of his little blue-gray 
eyes! I colored up in a miuit, and I didn’t 
know what on earth to say. He took hold of 
his hat, and pulled it over one side, and bowed, 
and said: “Good afternoon. Miss Broomcorn ; 
I’m one of the trustees. Been a-comin’ in to 
see your school ever and ever so long. Didn’t 
have time till to-day. Hope you ’ll overlook 
it.” “Oh yes,” says I, “certainly. Won’t 
you come in ?” So he come and took my chair, 
and sot down, and put his hands together on 
the desk before him, with all the pints of the 
fingers twirlin’, and the thumbs stuck up some 
like a fox’s ears. Says he: “ Go right on 
with your school, don’t mind me ; I’m only an 
obsarver.” If he only knew how provoked I 
was at him for cornin’ alone, he would have 
took his hat and cleared out; but, bless you, 
he hadn’t any notion of clearin’ out. He took 
a book pretty soon and looked over, while I put 
out words. Somehow the children didn’t like 
to have him there either, for they acted ridicu¬ 
lous. They yelled out their letters when they 
was spellin’, and spit from one end of the house 
to the other, and pretended they had monstrous 
chtinks of tobaccer in their mouths all the 
time. I felt my face burn like fire, and tears 
reddy to come into my eyes; but I was too 
mad to cry. When they was done spelling. 
Gains Jones went down to the foot from his 
place at the head, and Sally Wood standing’ in 
his place, said, “’TentionI” and they all 
brightened up, and looked straight at me. 
“ Hands down, ” says Sally. They all unfolded 
their hands at once. “Decence,” says Sally, 
and the boys bobbed their chins on to their 
stummaks, and jerked ’em up agin in a twink¬ 
lin’, while the girls curcheyed all at once with 
a straight up and down stoop and rise motion. 
Then they scattered to their seats, and the- 
Square rubbed his hands and said, “Very good. 
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very good!” I catclied little Sam Stowers 
flippin’ paper at him with a quill, aud stopped 
him ; but in a rainit more they was all a-snick- 
ering at one of the little Joneses for puttin’ his 
hands upon the desk jest as the Square did 
his. I was goin’ to dismiss school rite away, 
but the Square wanted to look at the ’ritin’ 
books. I got out the ’ritin’-books and samples 
and showed him. Great deel he knew about 
samples anyway; but he looked ’em all over, 
big and little letters, flower-baskets, hearts, 
marks, stars, and crosses. I thought he never 
would leave- off. Then he read most every 
copy in the ’ritin’-books, and praised ’em up 
wonderful. Finally, when he got done, I read 
over the list of scholars and dismissed the 
school. The scholars gave a yell, pitched on 
their hats and bnnnits, and started fur home. 
So didn’t the Square. I tied on my bunnit, 
pinned my shawl, and there he sot, as smilin’ 
as a basket of chips. I wasn’t goin’ to wait for 
him ; so says I, “Square Kinyon, I shall have 
to lock this door.” “Oh, certin,” says he, 
a-springin’ up and coming out doors. “I’d 
forgot where I was. Yery pleasant place here ?’ ’ 
“ Ruther,” says I, startin’ off for hum. “ How 
do you like Pendle Holler ?” says he. “ Don’t 
you think it’s a dreflie nice place to live in, 
only the company ain’t much to brag of, the 
young folks, ’specially. They ’re ruther shal- 
ler, considering their advantages.” “I don’t 
know,” says I; “I ain’t so much acquainted 
with the folks as you be.” “Oh, of course 
not. Miss Broomcorn ; but then I hope you 
will be afore long. “ I hope you mean to stay 
here.” I declare I didn’t think what I was 
about when I answered: “Maybe they won’t 
want me to stay.” I meant to keep school 
agin, of course ; but the Square took me up 
quicker ’n a flash. “ Oh, if that’s all, you ’ll 
stay. I want ye to. I’ve set my heart on it. 
I loved ye the first minit I set eyes on^e. 
You ’ll marry me, and stay here, won’t ye ? I 
am well off. I’ve got considerable money, and 
'you shall have a silk frock, and I’ll take you 
to Boston for a weddin’ tower, and there’s heaps 
of things for housekeepin’ in my house—heaps 
of ’em. I wouldn’t have anybody else but you 
for all the world. Lemme see, I ’ll git Skimmer 
to bu 3 »- you some earrings and gold beads, 
wouldn’t you like that? Just tell me when it 
shall be; but don’t, for massy sake, put it off 
long.” I felt my forehead all break out in a 
cold sweat while he was goin’ on so. Says I, 
as soon as I got a chance : “ For goodness sake. 
Square Kinyon, jest hear me. I don’t want 
your gold beads, nor silk frock, nor I don’t 


wan’t to marry you. There’s too much differ¬ 
ence in our ages.” “ Why,” says he “that’s 
a slim excuse. I ain’t so old as I might be ; 
besides I ’ll git some new teeth when we go to 
Boston. They do sich things there. You’d 
better think of it now. You will, won’t ye ? 
I ’ll give you till to-morrer to think about it.” 
“I wouldn’t for all the world,” says I. “It 
would kill me to think about it till to-morrer. 
I can tell ye now jest as well as then. I dan’t 
have you for a husband, Square.” “Oh, but 
you think about it. I ’ll fetch my bosses round 
and give you a ride after supper, and we ’ll talk 
it over agin.” I begun to feel cross. Says I: 
“No, Square Kinyon, you needn’t fetch your 
bosses round where I’m goin ; if you do, I 
won’t speak to you. I sha’n’t marry 3 'ou, and 
you may consider it settled, and drop the sub- 
jeck.” “ Well,” says he, a-colorin’ up, “ such 
young flirts never know what’s good for ’em. 
You ’ll be sorry yet, I reckon, when it won’t du 
you any good.' Good-arternoon, Miss.” .Alad 
the Square turned ’round, and hopped over 
the fence into a medder as spry as a boy. 
Reckon he wanted to show how smart he was. 
I could see him a-footin’ it ’cross lots, and he 
stepped off as if he was a little riled in his tem¬ 
per. I was, I own. Not but what I’d thought 
my chance might come with all the rest to git 
an offer from the Square. He’d took every 
good-natured, neighborly word to heart so 
much, he really thought everybody was settin’ 
caps at him. Well, it was P 0 II 3 " Mariar’s turn 
now, sence Dr. Stirrup’s girl was jest a-goin’ 
to marry somebody else, and there wa’u’t no 
chance there. I beam Ma’am Jinks say once 
that if she was a bit like her mother, she’d 
make the Square stan’ ’round, if she took a 
notion to marry him. Maybe she would ; I 
didn’t care sence I’d got rid of him now. 

I hadn’t but four weeks left, and I begun to* 
feel lonesome and homesick. I’d boarded at 
Sam Stowers’s, and ever so many other places ; 
but I was a-goin’ to stay with Deacon Pendle’s 
folks a few days before I went home ; so I went 
down there one Saturday night. Miss Pendle 
had a cake in the bake-kettle, and the tea¬ 
kettle on. She made me come out behind the 
house to see her chickens, and she drawed a 
bucket of water, and turned it over my hands 
while I washed my dusty face, and neck, and 
arms. Oh, such water I it was as cool and 
sweet as a spring in a shady place. Then I 
went up stairs, and put on my pink calico 
frock and silk apron, and smoothed down my 
hair, and come down stairs as fresh as if I’d 
jest got up in the mornin’. When the Deacon 
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come in, he shook hands with me, and said he 
never see me look so bright. Jest as we was 
settin’ down to supper, who should drive up 
but Deacon Moody and his wife. Of course 
they had to come in, and Miss Pendle put some 
more plates on the table, and we all sot down 
together. The Deacon, Deacon Moody I mean, 
was jest as glum as ever, and his wife jest as 
sharp and loud-spoken. She said they’d been 
over to the Corners a-looking at some furniture. 
Mr. Damerill owed ’em, and they had got to 
take furniture for pay. “ Why,” says Deacon 
Pendle, “Polly Mariar ain’t goin’ to get mar¬ 
ried, is she, Miss Moody?” “I dunno but she 
may some time. Deacon; anyway, we’ve got 
to take the things, and if Polly Mariar gits 
married, she knows how to take care on ’em 
better ’n the most of folks, ef I do say it. She 
is none of your poor shirks. I ’ll warrant her 
to make any man fore-handed in the house. 
And Polly Mariar needn’t go out of the way to 
git married either. There’s them as good as 
the best she can have any minit. Miss Pendle, 
is your four-and-twenty reed to hum, and your 
new linen harness ? I should like to try ’em 
on a new piece I’m going to put in, one of 
these days.” “Why, massy on us,” says 
Miss Pendle, “ what be you a going to do with 
so much linen ?” “ Well,” says Miss Moody, 

liftin’ up her eyebrows, “ somebody can use it 
ef I can’t. I’m alters exposed to gittin’ clean 
out of a thing before I have anything tu supply 
myself with new. It’s a sartin sign of a poor 
housekeeper. Miss Broomcorn, I wisht you’d 
let me have a pattern of your frock sleeves— 
seems to me they stick out good. Where do 
you git your pattern ? Oh, that’s it ? Land 
sakes ! There, Deacon, you ’ll git the stum- 
mak ake if you take another piece of cake.^’ 
“ Oh no,” says Miss Pendle, “not a mite of it. 
Do take another slice. Deacon. You take an- 
’other. Miss Moody.” “ Well, I will; come to 
think,” says Miss Moody, “you ’re allers fam¬ 
ous for cake. Have another piece ef your mind 
to. Deacon.” The Deacon had been lookin’ 
at the cake ruther wishful, but he didn’t take 
one till Deacon Pendle passed him the plate. 
“I reckon,” says he, afterwards, “they don’t 
’low him to eat cake at hum.” 

After supper, Miss Moody borrowed a lot of 
quills, and a shuttle out of Miss Pendle’s loom, 
a pair of hand cards and a quill wheel. Then 
they went off hum—Miss Moody’s big thick 
shoulders almost crowdin’ the Deacon’s poor, 
lean, little body out of the seat; and Dolly, as 
big and fat as Miss Moody herself, joggin’ off at 
her own rate without mindin’ the Deacon’s 
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slappin’ the lines over her back when they 
started. 

Next day we went to meetin’. Of course, 
you know, ’most everybody in Pendle Holler 
would be there. I could see Dolly Jinks makin’ 
mouths at me from Gran’ther Jinks’s pew. 
She wanted me to look at Square Kinyon. He 
sat with Darkis Blinn and his little girl. Darkis 
was a sober-lookin’ mortal; but the Square 
wasn’t, I can assure you. Ilis face fairly glis¬ 
tened with grins, and he had on a new blue and 
white neck hankercher, and a speckled vest. 
I ’spose he’d about wore out the others, wearin’ 
’em ’round so much lately, courtin’. Pooty 
.soon Miss Moody come in, with Polly Mariar 
close behind her, and the Deacon shirkin’ along 
after ’em as meek as a sheep. They wasn’t 
fairly settled before meetin’ begun, but some¬ 
how folks would look at ’em. They looked 
when they stood up at prayers, and when they 
set down for sermon, and when they ought to 
be findin’ their places in the hymn book, they 
looked ; but they looked all at once and together 
when Elder Jones got up and read out the names 
of “Timothy Kinyon” and “Polly Mariar 
Moody,” who intended marriage. I ’spose no¬ 
body had anything agin it, though they was 
asked to say so, if they had. Well, the folks 
didn’t want anything to talk about that noon¬ 
time I can tell you, if it was Sunday. Dolly 
Jinks told me that she and Reuben found it out 
in season, or they’d been called at the same 
time. “I wouldn’t have stood that,” says 
Dolly, “ so I jest told Reuben to run over to 
Elder Jones’s, and take back the notis. I put 
it off a hull week,” says she ; “ though Reuben 
did look a little put out, I reckon he ’ll git over 
it. Now, you ’ll see what a bustle Miss Moody 
will be in, and how she ’ll snub the Deacon. 
That’s the way Po]ly Mariar’ll snub Square 
Kinyon one of these days, and she ’ll have her 
mother to help her, too. That little gal is to 
be pitied. There ain’t no chance for her un¬ 
less she grows up as big and stout as Polly 
Mariar herself. Her father won’t dast to do a 
thing for her. Come, don’t you wish you was 
goin’ to the weddin’ ? There ’ll be one kind of 
cake baked in four different ways, and they 
won’t let the Deacon eat any of that. Poor 
Deacon I I tell ye what, Betsy, I’m a-goin’ to 
manage to have the Deacon come when Reube 
and I git married, and I ’ll stuff him with 
goodies then, for once in his life.” 

In the afternoon meetin’, Square Kinyon 
looked redder, and more pleased than ever. 
Everybody’d been a wishin’ him joy, and he 
really begun to think he’d done something 
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smart. As for Mrs. Moody, a great pair of 
brass rimmed spectacles was all she had on in 
the way of extra fixins, and Polly Mariar 
didn’t look as if she knew anything about it, or 
had ever heard of Square Kinyou at all. I set 
in the gallery that afternoon, and Nat Stowers 
was there. He looked so sober I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ about him, and wonderin’ what he was 
thinkin’ about all the afternoon, when he set 
and watched the wasps a sailin’ round, and 
round, and bumpin’ their backs agin the walls, 
and buzzin’ up and down the windows. After 
meetin’ was out, Nat went with me over to 
Deacon Pendle’s, and set down on the door 
step, and begun to whittle a laylock sprout. 
“Why, Nat,” says Deacon Pendle, “be you 
always so sober ?” Nat bust out a laffin’. Says 
he, “I’ve been a wantin’ to tell somebody so 
bad, that it laid heavy on my mind. You ain’t 
agoin’ to laugh at me, schoolma’am, nor yon. 
Deacon, ’cause you stan’ as good a chance to 
git scart as I did, afore it happened. You see 
I goes right by the old Biddle house when I 
drive away my cows, ’.n’ it’s all shackly ’n’ 
tumblin’ to pieces. Well, I was cornin’ along 
one evenin’ pooty late. I warn’t thinkin’ of 
nothin’, till all at once I heard somebody knock¬ 
in’ in the house. I thought to be sure some¬ 
body ’s in there’t aint no sort of business there. 
So I jist went ’n’ pushed the door back, ’n’ 
peeped in. There warn’t nobody there ; I could 
see into the bed-room ’n’ all over. It was all 
still. Wall, says I, that’s curus. Guess ’twas a 
woodpecker, so I went off. When I come back 
I beam it agin. I didn’t turn out to look for 
’t; but next mornin’ I hearn it agin, louder. 
So I shyed round and looked. There warn’t 
no woodpecker there at all, but somethin’ 
rapped, rapped hard summers inside the house. 

1 climbed into a winder on the back side ’n’ 
looked agin. It was all as empty as a last 
year’s snail shell. Wall, I jest went off ’n’ 
said nothin’. Fur three mornings ’n’ nights, 

I hearn that rappin’ every time I went by the 
house, ’n’ I begun to feel as ef I’d a little 
ruther not go there, but you see I darn’t tell, 
so I gin a little run ’n’ whistled sum when I 
cum there so as not to hear it. Wall, day 
before yesterday I spunked up a bit. Thinks I 
it won’t hurt me wuss to see it than it does to 
hear it. I ’ll jest go ’n’ search down cellar, 
’n’ up garret. So I went there. I hadn’t 
teched the door stone before I hearn three 
faint raps. Just as if they didn’t mean to scare 
me. I felt my heart give a big thump ’n’ my 
face ’n’ hands prickled all over. I thought of 
Gran’ther Biddle’s wooden leg stumpin’ over the 


floor. I was jist as sure it was he as ef I’d 
seen him. But I walked in ’n’ stood ’n’ looked 
round. I couldn’t see nothin agin. After I’d 
stood a minit I went ’n’ opened the trap door, 
’n’ went down celler. The outside door was 
down, ’n’the sheep use to sleep there, but there 
wern’t nothin’ onnatural in sight. I went up 
’n’ looked ’n’ listened a minit. Bymby, says I, 
pooty loud, ‘Gran’ther.’ ‘ B-a-a-a,’says a little 
weakly voice in the stair-way. Oh, Diner, hoW 
I bounded ! I opened the door, ’n’ I boo-hooed 
rite out. I couldn’t help it, deacon ; I swan I 
couldn’t, for there was our corset sheep Nancy 
layin’ on the broad stair enamost starved to 
.deth. She’d scraped the door with her huff 
every time she hearn me, ’n’ stomped when 
she could stan’ up. That was Nancy’s way; 
she’d stomp when she wanted anything. I 
never see a poor thing so pitiful; I s’pose she’d 
laid down there, and the wind blowed the door 
to; she couldn’t stan’ up, nor but jest make 
a noise. I run ’n’ gathered sum grass ’n’ wet 
it in the brook, ’n’ Nancy eat a little ; but 
she wanted some water. I peeled some bark 
in ajiffin’, made a cup ’n’ carried her water. 
She drinked it up ’n’ eat the grass ’n’ then I 
helped her up ’n’ out doors, ’n’ she lay down 
’n’ begun to reach out till she’d cleaned a 
good ring ’roun her. Then I helped her to a 
spot o’ clover, ’n’ run home to git her some 
milk. Nancy’s about well, ’n’ I reckon I sha’n’t 
come across any more ghosts there. You 
needen’t laugh at me, schoolma’am ; I’ve seen 
my last ghost.” “I hope you have,” says I, 
“fur they ain’t agreeable company, I’ve heard 
say.” “Well, I s’pect they aint,” says Dea¬ 
con Pendle, “leastways they don’t appear to 
make themselves agreeable to them that they 
allows to see em.” “Wall,” says Nat, “I 
reckon I’ll run hum. I wish you’d come to 
our house afore you go off, schoolma’am. We’re 
ofiie lonesome, ’n’ I want you to see how the 
sun shines into the winders, ’n’ makes the gals 
play like as if they was kittens.” I promised 
him I would, and he put on his straw hat and 
went away. 

I went down to Miss Jones’s the next day, 
and she said Miss Moody had been there ’most 
all day long a-havin’ her cut and baste a couple 
of frocks for Polly Mariar, and says she, “ Only 
see what she broiight me.” She opened a box, 
and there was about four quarts of Indjin meal, 
and a paper full of sage. She said sage made 
good, hulsome tea, better ’n common tea for 
nervous folks like brother Jones, and she and 
the Deacon had sage tea and corn coffee all the 
I time. Of course that was a first-rate reason 
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why we should drink it, too. I jest told Mr. 
Jones he orter contrive to furnish the folks 
with sage tea, and corn coffee sermons. Then, 
only think. Square Kinyon has paraded ’round 
a five-frank piece he’s goin’ to give Mr. Jones 
for marryin’ him. “0, Lord!” says she, “to 
think anybody can live and bear such things I 
I wouldn’t if I was a man. They ’re wonder¬ 
ful pious, but they ’re stingier about religion 
than anything else on earth.” 

When Mr. Jones come in he looked ’most as 
discouraged as his wife ; but he took the baby 
and rocked it to sleep, and then made a top 
for one boy, and a boat for another, and a paper 
kite, with a string tail to it, for the little gir], 
and kep ’em busy till bedtime. I come off 
next day, thinkin’ I wouldn’t marry a minister 
for nothin’ on airth. 

Well, after I’d been ’round to all the places 
where I’d boarded, and bid the folks good-by, I 
come back to Deacon Pendle’s to stay till I went 
home. Square Kinyon was tearin’ ’round, git- 
tin’ ready to bring a wife home ; I ’spose he 
liad the geese picked closer than ever, and all, 
the feathers he’d been savin’ for a year was 
hung on one of the great elm trees in the door- 
yard to git sunned. There they hung and 
swung two or three days, lookin’ like some 
monstrous kind of fruit growin’ on the tree. 
The fences was full of blankets airin’, and they 
said there was a new coat of paint put on the 
north room floor, and all the kitchen chairs 
was painted over bright blue. The Square put 
up a new well sweep with his own hands, and 
got Tom Potter to put a new slat fence before 
the front yard. Such a fixin’ up hadn’t hap¬ 
pened in Pendle Holler in ever so many years, 
folks said. But, then, he could afford it jest 
as well as not, and Square Kinyon wa’n’t the 
man to flinch when he put his hand tu a biz- 
ness. The weddin’ was cornin’ off next week ; 
but I didn’t stay to see or hear anything more 
about it. When Saturday come. Deacon Pendle 
was to take me hum in his bellus-top shay. I 
dismissed my school the last day, and give 
every one of the children a little primer with 
picters and stories in it, and they went off iny 
very best friends. Then, after my trunk was 
put into the shay, and I was all ready to start, 

I went down the little path from the bird-cage 
portico to the gate where the Deacon was wait¬ 
ing for me. Miss Pendle went along with me, 
and she couldn’t help tollin’ me that she hoped 
I’d been happy there. “Fur,” says she, “I 
never see a poor gal so forlorn and pale as you 
looked when you come here ; but, deary me, 
you ’ve got as plump and rosy as a pippin. I 


hope you’ll come and see us agin.” I pro¬ 
mised her I certain would ; and, after say in’ 
good-by, we drove off toward hum. The fields 
and hills that was so fresh and green when I 
come to the Holler, was yeller and bare now, 
and the crickets was singin’ in the stubble all 
day long. The orchards begun to show their 
red and yeller apples, and the swallows was 
gatherin’ in great flocks on the roofs of the 
barns, that had their doors wide open for the 
wind to blow through, and keep the grain and 
hay that was crammed into them, dry and cool. 
The ditches along the road, that in the spring 
was full of white vilots and blue, had scarlit 
pinks and bugle-flowers growin’ in them now. 
There was vervine and daisies in the corners of 
i fences, and blackberries beginnin’ to git ripe 
in the new clearin’s. If things was different 
now, they was jest as pleasant, and I felt almost 
a pain at my heart when I thought that I was 
goin’ home. It was such a gladness as nobody 
can feel but jest them that’s been away the 
first time in their lives. Gone away too, with 
such a dreadful faint heart as I had carried 
with me. But now I was glad I had gone, for 
I had got a little better able to bear my troubles. 
I liked the world better, and felt as if I could 
take hold and help myself, or anybody else 
that needed help, and not sit down as I use to, 
and groan and moan, and feel as if I’d like to 
die—^jest because what I hoped for had all 
melted away into nothin’, jest as I was a-goin’ 
to realize what was too much happiness for 
this world. So I felt glad to go home, and 
when I come to the turn in the road, I didn't 
cry, I only said to myself,'“ I’ll make Susan 
glad, too, to see how I’ve gained in courage 
sense I went away.” You needn’t ask me to 
tell you any more about that; but I ’ll tell you 
how I went back to the Holler visitin’ after¬ 
wards. Your obedient, 

Betsy Broomcorx. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

BY L. S. 

The newsboy in his usual round left the daily 
paper at Mr. Mason’s. Kitty was alone in the 
sitting-room, father had gone away, and mother 
was busy in her own room ; so Kitty had the 
paper all to herself—a rare occurrence ; for, so 
great was the anxiety/to get the news, that the 
paper was cut into parts that more might read 
at a time. Now she dropped her sewing, leaned 
back in her chair, and devoted herself to the 
perusal of it. First, the headings : “Import¬ 
ant from Washington “General McClellan’s 
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operations on the Peninsula—Rebels recon- 
noitering, etc. etc. then letters from “our 
own correspondents then the “ Editorials 
she stopped then to think over what she had 
read, and her mind wandered off to the “ sunny 
South,” where was her soldier brother; no 
present anxiety about him though, as she re¬ 
ceived a long letter from him last night; so she 
resumed her reading. “Matrimonial” meets 
her eyes first. “A young gentleman of pre¬ 
possessing appearance, of good family and for¬ 
tune, wishes to correspond with some young 
lady, with a view to matrimony. Address, in 
sincerity, Leonidas. Box No. —, Post Office.” 

“Bah !” said Kitty to herself, after running 
it over, “ I guess it is in sincerity, I presume, 
though, the writer will have scores of answers 
and applications for the honor of his hand, over 
which he will make merry. I wish I could 
punish the audacity of such fellows. An idea 
strikes me—ah, that’s the very thing !” And 
the little gypsy sprang up and ran off to her 
room, putting her curly head in at her mother’s 
door on the way: “No one killed or waunded 
in this morning’s paper, mother.” 

That afternoon Kitty sallied out to make 
some calls. She took the Post Office in her 
way ; fortunately for her, no one was in but the 
Postmaster, an old friend of the family. 

“ Here’s a letter to mail, Mr. Jamison.” 

lie glanced at the superscription—Leonidas. 
Box No. —, Post Office. “What does this 
mean, Kitty ?” 

“ Oh, mischief, Lsuppose,” said the gay little 
thing. “And, Mr. Jamison, when you stamp 
it, put the stamp on very lightly, and give it a 
little ‘ skew,’ will you not—please ; for I do not 
want my friend Leonidas to know where I am ?” 

Mr. Jamison could not resist her bewitching 
look, and he promised. Kitty then went on 
her way rejoicing, and made some of her dear 
five hundred—no, she had not as many friends 
as that, but some of her friends happy by call¬ 
ing on them. 

In an elegantly furnished room in the city sat 
two gentlemen, young and handsome. “Mor¬ 
ris,” said Frank Lucas, “I’m going to have 
some fun.” 

“Ah ! that’s something unusual for yow.” 

“Well, I mean a new kind of fun. I’m 
going to advertise in the papers for a wife ; 
going to lay it down strong about prepossessing 
appearances. You know the style, and see 
how many answers I will get from silly girls. 
I ’ll not be selfish either; but you may help me 
read the letters.” 


“ I wish neither part or lot in the matter, 
Frank ; and I think it wrong in you to trifie so, ” 
said Harry Morris. “To be sure, some will 
understand your advertisement in its true light 
—a humbug—and, for the fun, will answer; but 
I know there are many others, regarding it ‘ in 
sincerity,’ as you have written it here, will 
answer in sincerity.” 

“ So much the more fools they ; but, Morris, 
you always defend the women so, why have 
you never got one of the angels to torment—no, 

I mean to bless your life ? You look ferocious 
—no matter about answering ; good-morning, 
old fellow; but I T1 be sure to come around 
when the letters come, and read them to you.” 

A few days afterwards, Frank made his ap¬ 
pearance again at Morris’ rooms, with his coat 
pockets stuffed full of letters, letters in his 
trowsers pockets, letters in his vest pockets, 
and some in his hand. 

“I have come,” he shouted. “Morris, you 
must hear some of these precious documents. 

I have had a peck measure full; have brought 
some of the richest, and here are some I took 
out of the office on my way, which I have not 
opened yet.” 

“Away with you, Frank Lucas. Did I not 
tell you I would have nothing to do with 
them ?” 

“ Oh, but I won’t away ; so here goes No. 1.” 

“‘Dear Leonidas—sweet, precious youth! 
my heart goes forth to you as the dove went 
from Noah’s Ark.’ Beautiful comparison 1 ‘ I 

recognize in you a "congenial spirit from the 
mere advertisement you inserted.’ ” 

“Frank, I never have quarrelled with you 
yet, and I should be sorry to, now ; but I tell 
you plainly, once for all, I will not hear any 
more of that twaddle,” said Morris, looking so 
much in earnest that Frank thought it best to 
stop. 

“Will your Majesty grant me gracious per¬ 
mission to open the rest of these letters here, 
or will it desecrate your premises ?” 

“You know you have the freedom of my 
rooms when you behave like a loyal subject,” 
replied. Morris, smiling. “Proceed.” 

Silence reigned for a few minutes ; it was 
broken by an exclamation from Frank : 

“ By Jupiter, a fairy! Look here, Harry 
Morris.” And he handed across the table a 
sheet of paper containing a full length photqgraph 
of a young lady, and these words—“ Dear Le¬ 
onidas,” then below the picture, “I remain 
truly yours, Kitty. ” . 

“Frank Lucas, where'did this come from?”'» 
demanded Harry. 


I 
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“ Don’t snap a fellovr up so ; I knovr no more 
about it than you. Let’s see if there’s any 
postmark, though,” said Frank, turning over 
the envelope. “No, I cannot make it out; it 
is so indistinct. I can see an s, and a p, and an 
ck that’s all. Let me look at the picture 
again.” 

TV hile he is looking, we will peep over his 
shoulder. A beautiful girl, not too tall, her 
form exquisitely moulded, dark brown hair 
falling in curls, small pretty hands resting 
lightly on the back of a chair, by which she is 
standing, while out of her splendid eyes such a 
mischievous sprite peeps just now, that Frank 
thinks she is ready to laugh at his amazement. 
Ah, Kitty Mason, we understand your little 
plan now ; we are in your secret, though these 
two gentlemen are not, and in a pretty state of 
bewilderment are they—no postmark or any 
other mark by which they can gain the slightest 
clue to the whereabouts of the original. 

“ Frank, I implore you, give me that picture. 
If there is such a woman on earth, she shall be 
my wife, though I have to compass heaven and 
earth to find her.” 

“Do you hear that big vow of Harry Mor¬ 
ris, Miss Kitty? Ha I ha!” laughed Frank. 
“ Changed your song, hav’n’t you ? Are you 
not the young man who was declaiming with 
so much vehemence against such immoralities 
as advertising for wives ? I guess you will 
have to compass heaven and earth to find the 
original of this picture. I hav’n’t time; pro¬ 
mised to go jaunting this summer with the 
Newtons ; am off to-morrow ; so you may have 
it. I only stipulate that, after you get to house¬ 
keeping, I may have the entree of your house 
as I now do of your rooms.” 

“I grant anything you ask.” 

Frank soon took his leave, with many sati¬ 
rical wishes for the success of his friend, and 
then Harry commenced his investigations. He 
gazed at the lovely picture a long time until 
every feature was impressed upon his memory, 
then he looked at the few written words; no¬ 
thing to be gained there, except the inference 
that the writer was a lady from the delicate 
handwriting; and now the envelope claims his 
attention': he studied it as intently as a school¬ 
boy his task; but Mr. Jamison 'had so well 
obeyed orders, that not much was to be discov¬ 
ered. “That s,” he soliloquized, “is the first 
letter, I am sure ; then all is blank until the g 
—there’s room for three or four letters between ; 
then another space, and then an a. Is that the 
last letter of the name ?” He thought of all 
the names of towns that had an s, a y, and an 


a in them ; he strewed his room with directories 
and gazetteers ; he spent three or four days 
consulting his maps—he would not give up, 
though the search seemed so fruitless. Finally, 
he bethought himself to go to the city Post 
Office—perhaps he could get some light on the 
subject there. Accordingly, he took the en¬ 
velope to the postmaster, and told him it was 
a matter of life or death to him to find out the 
postmark on that envelope. 

Tim good man took it into consideration, as 
it was such an important affair, looked over 
his post books, fitted letters into the vacant 
places, and next d^ay handed it to Harry with 
“ Stringham” marked on it. “ That,” said the 
postmaster, “is the nearest I can come to it. 
If it proves not to be the right place, I will try 
again.” The resolve of Mr. Morris was quickly 
taken ; anything was better than this terrible 
suspense ; he would go to Stringham. On the 
next train for the north is Mr. Harry Morris, 
in search of a young lady nanied “Kitty” ; he 
could not help laughing at himself. He did not 
meet with any adventures, nor did he find Miss 
Kitty on the cars, though he could not help 
looking into every lady’s face, if perchance it 
might be her, but arrived safe and sound at 
0- the terminus of the railroad in that di¬ 

rection. As soon as possible he procured 
horses and a carriage, and drove on towards 
Stringham. His plan was to domesticate liim- 
self at the hotel, if there was such a conveni¬ 
ence in the place—go to church, and to all 
places of public assembly—ingratiate himself 
into the favor of the landlady, and by skilfnl 
questionings find out regarding young ladies 
named Kitty. 

“Fortune favors the brave,” as you may 
have heard. Our hero was riding along, when 
he espied a pretty cottage near by—some chil¬ 
dren playing in the yard, and a young lady 
standing on the piazza, with her back to him. 
Attracted by the sound of wheels, she turns 
her face—good heavens ! does he see aright ?— 
it is—yes, it is, “Kitty.” Driving up before 
the gate, he stops, gets out and walks bravely 
up to the young lady, who stands amazed, not 
recognizing him as belonging, to her circle of 
acquaintance—and— 

“Will the lady please give me a drink of 
water, as it is very warm and dusty ?” 

With a graceful nod of acquiescence, she 
goes into the house, while he improves the op¬ 
portunity by asking a little girl who stood near 
what her name was. 

“ Mary Meade, sir.” 
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‘ And that’s your sister who has gone after 


ANGEL FOOTSTEPS. 


some water 

No, it’s cousin Kitty.” 

“Kitty who?” he asked again, thinking it 
best to gain all possible information. 

“Kitty Mason, to be sure—don’t you know 
her?” 

Kitty Mason came just then with the water, 
and prevented further questioning. Harry knew 
it was not polite to gaze at her while he was 
drinking, but he could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of seeing if this was certainly the original 
of the picture he was so sacredly preserving. 
There could be no mistake—the same hair, 
eyes, and figure. Mr. Harry drove to the hotel 
in good spirits, though there was considerable 
to be done yet in the way of getting introduc¬ 
tions to the father, and to the young lady her¬ 
self. These difiiculties overcome as soon as 
practicable, he desired a private interview 
with Mr. Mason. It was rather awkward ask¬ 
ing a man for his daughter when he had seen 
neither of them but once or twice before, and 
was an entire stranger to them, but Harry 
plunged in heroically. 

“ Mr. Mason, I rode by your house last week; 

I saw your daughter; I wish your permission 
to address her; I am, I know, an entire stran¬ 
ger, but I can refer you to Key. Dr. Drayton, 
Mr. Olmstead ; and many other prominent per¬ 
sons in my native city as to my character and 
standing.” 

To make a long story short, Mr. Mason went 
to the city himself, obtained satisfactory evi¬ 
dence as to the moral character and standing 
of Mr. Harry Morris, and gave his consent. 

Not a word about the picture yet, you see, 
until one day Harry took it out of his pocket, 
and said, “Kitty, did you ever see this before ?” 

She looked first at the picture, then at him, 
and exclaimed, “ Harry Morris, where did you 
get that ? Are you Leonidas ? How did you 
find out who I was and where I lived ?” 

“ I think there was a Providence in it,” he 
replied, laughing at her amazement, “for I 
never should have found you without,” and 
then he told her the whole story. Harry and his 
beautiful wife spent the summer in travelling, 
and then went in the fall to the pleasant home 
in the city which Harry had caused to be 
prepared. Frank Lucas is almost inconsolable, 
because he had not perseverance enpugh to 
“ track” Kitty and get her himself. 


It is the greatest misfortune in the world to 
have more learning than good sense. 


BY IVY BELL. 

She had waited for their coming 
Through all the summer hours ; 

She had seen their shadows throwing 
A light o’er fairest flowers. 

She had heard their footsteps falling 
Upon the soft, thick grass. 

Till now the dry leaves rustled 
Beneath them as they passed. 

Then her sweet, young face grew fairer, 
And holier yet her brow ; 

And like autumn’s golden lustre 
Was her bright hair in its flow. 

Then her eyes grew yet more earnest, 
Till, as shorter grew the days, 

A veil seemed drawn before them 
Like the autumn’s faint blue haze. 

She was like unto the angels, 

As she walked from us apart; 

Ever listening to the footsteps, 

And the voices in her heart. 

Thus ever passed she onward. 

Still singing as she went; 

Till we knew that she must leave us. 
Yet we could not feel content. 

But the footsteps came still nearer— 
She said she heard their fall— 

Come slowly up the pathway 
Beneath the garden wall. 

And the shadow fell still deeper 
Upon her fair, young brow, 

And within those earnest eyes 
That song is broken now. 


TO ELSIE. 

But for thee, lovely lady, 

I long had remained 
In a passionless torpor 
Despairingly chained. 

With naught to impart 
The least light to my heart, 

Wher6 gloominess only had reigned. 

But as the calm twilight 
In summer is broke 
By the robin’s sweet music. 

Thy beauty awoke 
My soul from its dream 
By a magical beam. 

And in Hope’s soothing melody spoke. 

The theme of my musings 
Thy beauty shall be ; 

And my dream shall be nightly, 

Dear lady, of thee. 

O’er my heart thou shalt reign, 

And I never again 

From thy power would wish to be free. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 1.—A fancy nuislin spencer, with ribbon 
run between the plaits. 

Fig. 2.—A new and pretty style for a sum¬ 
mer dress. The scarf bretelle can be either of 
ribbon or silk, embroidered or braided. It is 
suitable both for thick and thin materials. 
With a white waist the effect is charming. 


Fig. 3.—A bonnet shade, in England called 
an “ Ugly,” which we think a very appropriate 
title for it. It is, however, very convenient 
for travelling, and a great protection to the 
face, and for weak eyes very beneficial. Green 
or blue silk is the most appropriate material. 
The casings should be as represented in the 
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engraving. Tlie screen can be cauglit to the 
bonnet by a spring, or tied with ribbon under 
the chin. 

Fig. 4.—Fancy sack, suitable for a little boy 
or girl. 

Fig. 6.—Black silk apron, trimmed with a 
box-idaited ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a child of five years old. 
Made of blue merino, and black and white 
shepherd’s check. 


PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 

The Mililanj Jacket .—This very becoming 
and stylish jacket closes over the vest, midway 
to the waist, rounding off to the side and back 
with a slight spring which descends over the 
hips. The vest is pointed and closes with but¬ 



tons. The material may be in any solid color, 
the vest black, or contrasting. The decoration 
consists of a simple braided border, in an inter¬ 
laced pattern. The sleeves terminate in a 
deeply pointed cuff, braided to match the body 
l)art of the jacket. 



Jerome Coat .—This is a pretty sack coat, 
trimmed with velvet bands, so as to give some¬ 
thing the appearance of a polka jacket. On 
VOL. LXVI.— 38 


the right side, the curl of the velvet forms the 
pocket, from whence may be seen issuing, the 
folds of the handkerchief. Velvet in points, 
with buttons in the spaces between, constitutes 
the decoration of the skirt. The sleeves plain, 
loose, and trimmed with velvet, to match the 
waist. 

Greek Jacket .—The upper part of this jacket 
buttons over a plain waist, and then rounds off 
from the front to the side seam under the arm, 



where the jacket terminates. The trimming 
consists of a double quilling, with a narrow 
velvet run through the centre, and forms a 
bodice in front of the waist. This decoration 
is carried round to the back part of the waist, 
which terminates in a point. The sleeve is 
plain at the top, demi-flowing, and is decorated 
with the quilling in the form of the letter S. 

French Waist .—This is an elegantly fitting 



waist, high and plain, with a slight spring 
descending upon the hips, and deepening into 
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points at tlie back and front. The fastening 
consists of buttons and button-holes, and de¬ 
scends only to the line of the waist, from whence 
the points are cut away. The sleeve is demi- 
flowing, and rounded up on the back, where it 
is finished with bow and ends of ribbon. 

The Lady Alice Sleeve .—This is an admirable 
style of sleeve for the small checked goods, so 
much in vogue for house wear. The fulness 
on the lower front of the sleeve is held by a 
quilling of silk, in a solid, contrasting color, a 



narrow velvet, placed below the upper edge, 
forming a heading. The trimming crosses di¬ 
rectly in front of the arm, and terminates in 
flat bows. At the top of the sleeve, the silk 
quilling is arranged in the form of a pointed 
cap, which completes the decoration. 


A RUSTIC HANGINa BASKET FOR WIN¬ 
DOW OR PORCH. 

Procure a fancifully-shaped wire basket at 
the wire-workers ; line the inside with moss, 
with the green side outwards ; it will look very 
pretty through the wide wire openings. Then 
fill the hollow with earth, and place in the 
centre a scarlet geranium, or dwarf fuchsia, or 
other elegant plant. It will live and grow 
there a long time ; and so will the German ivy, 
which will hang gracefully over the basket, 
and twine upon the cords by which it hangs. 
Can anything be prettier than this as an orna¬ 
ment for the vine-shaded porch or window ? So 
easily, too, is it made, that no one need be 
without one ; but you must not forget to water 


it every few days, and, once in a while, the 
whole basket had better be dipped in a pail of 
water, which will make the moss perfectly 
green and fresh. 


FANCY SLIPPER, WITHOUT HEEL, FOR 
A LADY. 

Made of strands of straw sewed together, and 
crossed in diamond form with black velvet. In 
the centre of each diamond a figure is worked 



with scarlet chenille. The slipper is lined 
and quilted with scarlet silk, and trimmed with 
a quilling of scarlet ribbon. 
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SPEING COSTUME FOE A BOY AND GIEL. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Spring costume for a Bog, —The,body 
Is a Garibaldi, with a short skirt of the same 
material, which would be pretty of gray sum¬ 


mer poplin. The dress skirt is trimmed with 
five rows of narrow black velvet or braid, and 
looped up on each side, in the Watteau style. 


Fig. 2. 



The underskirt is of black and white striped I braid, quilled. The collar and cuffs of the 
material, and edged with a Marie Louise blue 1 dress are made of the striped black and white 
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material, and edged with, the quilted blue 
braid. Our cut represents both back and front 
of the same dress. 

Fig. 2. New Spring Costume for a little Girl .— 
Skirt, low peasant’s waist, sleeves, and sash of 
a silver gray alpaca. All the edges of the 
dress are cut in scallops, and bordered with a 
black and white braid. Underneath the scal¬ 
lops is sewed a plaited ruffle of blue silk, which 
has a charming effect. The high waist is of 
blue silk, finished at the throat with a silk 
ruching edged with black and white braid. 
The pockets are trimmed with blue silk and 
braid. 


CROCHET COLLAR. 

Material .—Cotton No. 36. 

For this pretty and easy collar make a chain 
of 360 stitches, and work into these 2 rows of 
dc. The thread is cut off at the end of each 
row. Zd row .—* 5 long in the first 5 stitches 



of the previous row, 7 chain, miss 5, repeat 
from * to the end of the row, arranging the 
stitches that there may be 5 long at the end as 
at the beginning, cut the cotton off, and com¬ 
mence the Ath roio: * 5 long, 3 chain, 2 long in 
the middle of the 7 chain of the previous row, 
3 chain, repeat from * to the end. ^th .—* 5 
long, 3 chain, 2 long on the 2 long of the pre¬ 
vious row, 3 chain, repeat from * to the end of 
the row. Qth .—* 5 long, 4 chain, 2 long, 4 


chain, repeat from * to the end. The ^ith and 
8<A rows are worked the same as the 6iA. 9fA.— 

* 5 long, 5 chain, 2 long, 5 chain, repeat from 

* to the end. The lO^A and lltk rows are worked 

like the dth, 12th.—^ 5 long, 6 chain, 2 long, 
6 chain, repeat from *. The 13^A and lAth rows 
are the same as the 12th. 16th. —* 5 double 

long in the 5 long of the previous row, 5 chain, 
1 dc. on to the first of the two long in the pre¬ 
vious row, 4 chain, 1 dc. on the second long 
stitch, 5 chain, repeat from * to the end. 16iA.— 

* 5 long, 15 chain, repeat from * to the end. 
The 17^A is commenced at the narrow end of the 
collar, close on the two rows of dc. The cotton 
is fastened on, and the little scallops plainly 
seen in the engraving are made. They consist 
of three long stitches, each separated by 3 
chain, and all worked into one of the edge 
stitches. After the 3d long crochet 3 chain, 
missl or 2 stitches, so that the border does not 
stretch, and make 1 dc. When the small square 
side of the collar is trimmed in this way, cro¬ 
chet 6 long into the chain forming each scallop 
at the edge ; these stitches must be separated 
each by 3 chain, and the 4 middle ones must 
be double long stitches. When the other side 
of the collar is reached, it must be edged with 
the small scallops. 


PETTICOAT INSERTION. 

IN DRAWN LINEN, ORNAMENTED WITH SCARLET. 


Materials .—Some good linen, rather coarse, some scar¬ 
let crewel. 



These insertions are intended for ornament¬ 
ing petticoats or children’s frocks, and are 
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made of drawn linen, the threads being inter¬ 
laced with scarlet braid, and the cross stitches 
worked in a very old-fashioned material, called 
crewel. This washes beautifully. If liked en¬ 
tirely in white, the threads may be secured 
with bobbin, and the fancy stitches worked in 
coarse cotton. Arranged in this manner, a 
colored ribbon should be laid under the inser¬ 
tion to show the work off to advantage. The 
linen, which should not be of too fine a quality, 
should be nicely washed and ironed, which 
will soften the threads, and make them easier 
to draw. The linen should then be marked at 
equal distances, allowing one inch for the open 
part, and three-quarters of an inch for the 
insertion between. The threads must then be 
drawn across the linen for the open part, and 
caught in and out in the following manner: 


Materials .—Twelve rows dark blue beads, one row 
black, twelve rows white, four rows licrht yellow, two 
rows dark yellow, two rows green (two shades), four 
rows dark red, four rows middle shade red. 

This mat must be begun with one bead in 
the middle of the thread, taking two beads and 
one alternately until the centre row is com¬ 

38* 


Thread a needle with bobbin or scarlet braid, 
fasten it to one end of the linen, count 16 
threads, and divide them into four. Put the 
first 4 threads over the third 4 threads, draw 
the needle through, then pass the second 4 
threads over the last 4 threads, and draw the 
needle through ; count another sixteen threads, 
and proceed in the same manner. When the 
fancy stripe is finished, one thread must be 
drawn right in the centre of the plain stripe. 
The cross-stitch is then worked in and out both 
on the wrong side and right side, the line 
where the thread is drawn forming the place 
where the stitches start from on each side. 
These stitches, being worked over on to the 
wrong side, keep the edges of the linen from 
unravelling. This portion of the work is done 
in scarlet crewel, or in coarse cotton. 


pleted; afterwards work backwards and for¬ 
wards with one needle only, but work both 
sides simultaneously in all mats where the 
pattern is regular : it will save counting, and 
will insure accuracy in the work. The dimin¬ 
ishing must be worked /rom the pattern. 


GLASS BEAD MAT. 
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FLOWER VASE. 

The five parts which form the whole are to 
be cut separately in either cloth or velvet of 
some pleasing color, the size being determined 
according to the place which it is intended to 



occupy, being larger for the centre of the table 
than for the mantleshelf.' It is to be observed 
that the part which bends over the top and 
that which spreads 'out to form the stand at 
the bottom are each attached to the centre 
piece, there l^eing only five in all. Work on 
the outer piece of cloth or velvet some pretty 
design in seed beads in a mixture of clear and 
opaque white, gold and steel, taking that which 
we have given for an example ; or cover it 
with little stars in beads, or in some of those 
gilt stars or other gilt ornaments which have 
been so much used for trimming hair-nets. 
The outside pieces of the five parts are left plain 
at the top; but the tops of the inside pieces 


are dotted over with chalk-white beads- Cut 
the shape in five pieces of cardboard, sew a fine 
wire round each, stretch the work on the out¬ 
side with its lining in the inside, bind with a 
very narrow white ribbon, and sew all round 
with short strings of beads, so as entirely to 
conceal the ribbon. It will be necessary to 
procure a wire framework for the inside, which, 
having a ring round the upper part as well as 
at the stem, will support the five pieces which 
are to be attached to them, the tops being bent 
over, and the bottoms spread out, which can 
easily be done by means of the wire. It is an 
improvement to have the outside of one color 
and the lining of another—namely, crimson and 
purple, or violet and brown. Any simple glass 
vessel containing flowers may be slipped into 
the interior of these vases which have a rich' 
and tasteful effect either on the mantleshelf or 
on the centre of the table. 


I.MTIAL Fon SQUARE PILLOW-CASE. 



BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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SEAM KNITTING FOR SOFA PILLOWS. 

Materials. —Magenta, or any other colored Andalusian 
wool; knitting pins with knobs, which shall measure 
round nearly half an inch. 



This is a pattern which requires stretching 
over such a solid surface as a pillow to prevent 
its curling. — 


For a trial pattern cast on 19 stitches, and 
knit a row. 

Ist roio.- —Knit 4, Slip 2, taking off the stitches 
as for knitting ; repeat; K 1 a< the end. 

2d. —P {orpearl) 1, S2, taking off 
the stitches as for knitting; re¬ 
peat ; K 4 af the end. 

Sd. —K 4, S 2 ; repeat; K 1 the 
end. - 

4f)^i-r^^aine as 2d row, 
5f/i.-4^ame as 3d row. 

6f/i.-T*Pearl row ; pearling every 
stitch and dividing the slip stitches, 
which are^twisted ; count nineteen 
stitches. 

*Jih. —Plain row. 

8f/i.—Pearl row. 

8f/i,—K i, * Slip 2, K 4 ; repeat 
from * ; end with K 4. 

lOf/L—P 4, S 2; repeat. 

« 11th.—^ 1, * S 2, K 4; repeat 
from *. 

12ih.—'P 4, S 2. 

13tk .—Same as 9. 

14ih. —Pearl. 

15th. —Plain. 

16f/i.—Pearl, and begin at 1st 
row. When this much is knitted and measured, 
the number of stitches or patterns can be cal¬ 
culated for a pillow cover. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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INSERTION FOR MUSLIN. 



PATTERN FOR A CROCHET PURSE OR BAG. 



The flowers can "be worked either in heads or bright-colored silks; for instance, scarlet and ■ 
green, on a white or pearl-colored ground. 



SPRING MANTLE. 
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MISCELLAi!^EOUS COOKING. 

Bacon and Cabbage Soup.— Put your piece of bacon 
on to boil in a pot with two gallons (more or less, 
according to the number you have to provide for) of 
water, and when it has boiled up, and has been well 
skimmed, add the cabbages, kale, greens, or sprouts, 
whichever may be used, well washed and split down, 
and also some parsnips and carrots; season with pep- - 
per, but no salt, as the bacon will season the soup sufli- 
cieutly: and when the whole has boiled together very 
gently for about two hours, take up the bacon surrounded 
with the cabbage, parsnips, and carrots, leaving a small 
portion of the vegetables in the soup, and pour this into 
a largo bowl containing slices of bread ; eat the soup 
first, and make it a rule that those who eat most soup 
are entitled to the largest share of bacon. 

Stewed Leg of Beef. —Procure four pounds of leg or 
shin of beef; cut this into pieces the size of an egg, and 
fry them of a brown color with a little dripping fat, 
in a good sized saucepan, then shake in a large handful 
of flour, add carrots and onions cut up in pieces the 
same as the meat, season with pepper and salt, moisten 
with water enough to cover in the whole, stir the stew 
on the fire till it boils, and then set it on the hob to con¬ 
tinue boiling very gently for about an hour and a half, 
and you will then be able to enjoy an excellent dinner. 

Pork Chops, Grilled or Boiled.— Score the rind of 
each chop by cutting through the rind at distances of 
half an inch apart; season the chops with pepper and 
salt, and place them on a clean gridiron over a clear fire 
to broil; the chops must be turned over every two 
minutes until they are done; this will take about 
fifteen minutes. The chops are then to bo eaten plain, 
or, if convenient, with brown gravy. 

Potato Pudding. —Ingredients: three pounds of pota¬ 
toes, two quarts of milk, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of sugar, a bit of lemon-peel, a good pinch of 
salt, and three eggs. First, bake the potatoes, and if 
you have no means of baking them, let them be either 
steamed or boiled, and, when done, scoop out all their 
floury pulp without waste into a large saucepan, and 
immediately beat it up vigorously with a large fork or 
a spoon ; then add all the remainder of the above-named 
ingredients (excepting the eggs), stir the potato batter 
carefully on the fire till it comes to a boil, then add the 
beaten eggs j pour the batter into a greased pie-dish, and 
bake the pudding for an hour in your oveu, if you have 
one ; if not, send it to the baker’s. 

Meat Pie. —Of whatever kind, let the pieces of meat 
be first fried brown over a quick fire, in a little fat or 
butter, and seasoned with pepper and salt; put these 
into a pie-dish with chopped onions, a few slices of half 
cooked potatoes, and enough water just to cover the 
meat. Cover the dhsh with a crust, made with two 
pounds of fiour and six ounces of butter, or lard, or fat 
dripping, and just enough water to knead it into a stiff 
kind of dough or paste, and then bake it for about an 
hour and a half. 

Giblet Soup. —Let the giblets be well cleaned; cut 
them into small pieces, and wash them well in water. 
Put them into a saucepan with one quart of good broth, 
and all sorts of herbs chopped fine. Let these simmer 
together until the giblets are tender ; then thicken with 


flour and butter, and season with salt and cayenne 
according to taste. Asparagus tops, if in season, may 
be added ; these must be boiled first. If you wish the 
soup to be white, take the yelks of four eggs, beaten up 
with half a pint of cream, and add them to the soup five 
minutes before serving, stirring them in gently, but not 
allowing them to boil. If the soup is required to be 
brown, put in a little browning and a glassful of sherry 
wine. 

Fried Steaks and Onions.— Season the steak with 
pepper and salt, and when done brown on both sides, 
without being overdone, place them in a dish before the 
fire while you fry some sliced onions in the fat which 
remains in the pan ; as soon as the onions are done, and 
laid upon the steaks, shake a spoouful of flour in the 
pan, add a gill of water and a few drops of vinegar ; give 
this gravy aboil up on the fire, and pour it over the 
steaks, etc. 

Potato Balls. —Mash some potatoes very well, with 
butter, pepper, and salt, taking care, as in all mashed 
potatoes, that no lumps remain ; shape them into balls, 
cover them with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them a 
light brown. This is a very nice supper dish, or a 
pretty garnish for hashes and ragouts. 

Root Vegetables. —Turnips should be pared, have two 
gashes half through cut in each, to hasten the cooking, 
and put in plenty of water with a little salt. They 
must be boiled uutil quite soft (more than half an hour 
must be allowed), and mashed with butter, pepper, and 
salt. Carrots and parsnips must be scraped clean, 
boiled for much longer, and served cut in quarters. 

Vkal Cutlets with Tomatoes. —Wash two or three 
pounds of cutlets, and season them with salt and pepper. 
Have some lard and butter hot in a pan ; put them in 
and fry brown on both sides. When done, take it up on 
a plate. Have ready a quarter-peck of tomatoes ; drain 
and season them with pepper and salt. Pour the toma¬ 
toes into the pan with the gravy, and stir them well to¬ 
gether. Pour them over the cutlets, and serve. 

Collared Beef. —Choose the thick end of a flank of 
beef, but do not let it be too fat; let it lie in salt or pickle 
for a week or ten days. The brisket of beef will also 
serve for this purpose, from which the bones should be 
taken, and the inside skin removed. When sufliciently 
salted, prepare the following seasoning: one handful of 
parsley, chopped fine, some thyme, marjoram, and 
basil; season the whole with pepper, and mix all well 
together, and cover the inside of the beef with it. Roll 
the meat up tight, then roll it in a clean cloth ; bind it 
with strong string or tape, and tie it close at the ends. 
Boil it gently from three to four hours, and, when 
cooked, take it up; tie the ends again quite close to the 
meat, and place it between two dishes, with a heavy 
weight at the top. When it is cold, remove the cloth. 

Calves’ Head Cake.— Parboil a calfs head with some 
sage; then cut off the meat, and return the bones into 
the broth, and boil them until the latter is greatly 
reduced. Put the meat which is already cut into pieces 
into ajar with the tongue, some cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
and some slices of ham. Cover the jar with a plate, and 
bake the whole some /hours until it is thoroughly well 
cooked, then add the brains, beaten up with an egg. 
Some hard-boiled eggs must be placed round a mould, 
and the meat, poured in. 

Sheep’s Head Soup. —Cut the liver and lights into 
pieces, and stew them in four quarts of water, with 
I some onion, carrots, and turnips ; half a pound of pearl 
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tarley, pepper and salt, cloves, a little marjoram, pars¬ 
ley, and thyme. Stow all these until nearly sufficiently 
cooked, then put in the head, and boil it until quite 
tender. Take it out, and strain everything from the 
liquor, and let it stand until cold, when remove the fat 
from the top. Before serving it must-be thickened with 
flour and butter, as though it were mock turtle. A 
wineglassful of sherry should bo put into the tureen 
before the soup is poured in. The heart cut into small 
pieces with rump steak makes an excellent 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

CoTTAQR PuDDiNw.—Three cups flour, one cup sugar, 
one cup milk, two tablespooufuls butter, two teaspoon- 
fiils cream tartar, one egg; beat all together, then add 
one teaspoonful soda; flavor with lemon. Bake one-half 
hour ; serve with sauce. 

Sauce. —One cup butter, two cups powdered sugar 
beaten to a cream, two tablespooufuls wine, half spoon¬ 
ful vanilla beaten with it, half pint boiling water. 

Light Tra Cakrs. —One pound and a half of fine flour, 
two ounces fresh lard, one pint of new milk, one large 
eg^g, one teaspoonful of salt, ounce and a half fresh yeast. 
Boat the egg, warm the milk, and mix very well; let 
it rise as common dough ; then put into tins, and let it 
rise quickly before the fire. It makes nice buns, with 
spices added after the dough is risen. 

CoRX Starch Puddixg. —One pint of milk, two eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls corn starch, four teaspoonfuls sugar in 
pudding, and same in whites. 

Cocoa-nut Cheesecakes. —Take the white part of a 
cocoa-nut, three ouuces of lump sugar, and one-half a 
gill of water. The sugar must be first dissolved in 
the water, and the cocoa-nut (grated) to be added to it 
Let all boil for a few minutes over a slow fire ; let it get 
cold and then add the yelks of three eggs, and the white 
of one well beaten up. Put the mixture into small tins 
with thin paste at the bottom, and bake in a slow oven. 

French Pancakes. —Beat half a pint of cream to a 
froth, lay it on a sieve; beat the whites and yelks (se¬ 
parately) of three eggs, add one tablespoouful of flour, 
and the same quantity of white sugar: mix all lightly, 
and bake in three saucers for twenty minutes. Dish 
them up with raspberry or any other preserve, between. 

Apple Cream. —Boil twelve apples in water until they 
are soft; take olF the peel and press the pulp through a 
hair sieve upon a half pound of powdered sugar ; whip 
the whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, and beat 
altogether until it becomes quite stiff, and looks white. 
Serve it heaped upon a dish, with some fresh cream 
around it. 

Almond Cheese Cakes. —The yelks of three well-beaten 
eggs, one-quarter pound of bitter almonds, three-quarters 
pound of sweet almond.s, one-quarter pound of sifted 
sugar. Pound the almonds, but not too fine. The eggs 
must be beaten to a cream. Mix the sugar with them, 
then add the almonds. 

Pound Cake. —One pound of sugar, one of butter, one 
of flour, and the whites of twelve eggs, beaten to a froth ; 
flavor with the essence of lemon. Bake in a quick oVen. 
This quantity will make two good-sized cakes, baked in 
six-quart pans. 

Indian Pudding. —Two quarts of boiling milk, with 
Indian meal enough to make a thin batter: stir in while 
boiling hot. Add sugar, allspice, to your taste ; also a 
teacup of cold milk. Bake five hours in a moderate 
Qven. 


To Make Cream Pancakes.— Take the yelks of two 
eggs, mix them with half a pint of good cream and two- 
ounces of sugar, heat the pan over a clear fire and rub it 
with lard, and fry the batter as thin as possible. Grate 
loaf sugar over them and serve them up hot. 

Puff Pudding. —One pint of milk, three eggs, six 
spoonfuls of flour, a little salt. Beat the yelks, then add 
the milk and flour; pour in a buttered dish, then add 
the beaten whites, but don't stir in thoroughly—one 
and a half hours. 

A Quick Made Pudding. —One pound flour, one pound 
suet, four egg.s, one fourth pint new milk, little mace and 
nutmeg, half pound raisins, quarter pound currants; 
mix well, and boil three-quarters of an hour. 

An Italian Pudding. —Take two eggs and their weight 
in butter and loaf sugar, melt the butter a little, and 
beat up all well together. Line the dish with a puff 
paste, and lay some apricot or other good preserve 
upon it. Pour the mixture of butter, eggs and sugar 
over it, and bake for twenty minutes. 

A Sweet Omelet.— Mix a tablespoonful of fine flour in 
one pint of new milk, whisk together the yelks and 
whites of four eggs, and add them to the milk. Put 
enough fresh butter as will fry the omelet into the fry 
iug pan, make it hot over a clear fire, and pour in half 
the mixture. When this is a little set, put four tea.spoon- 
fuls of current jelly, or any other preserve, in the centre, 
and the remainder of the mixture over the top. As soon 
as the upper portion is fixed send it to table; or the 
omelet being fried, spread the preserve on it and roll it. 

THE TOILET. 

How TO Prevent the Hatr from Falling off. —The 
following lotion and pomatums have sometimes proved 
successful in restoring the growth of the hair. The 
lotion is the receipt of Dr. Erasmus Wilon’s. 

The Lotion .—Two ounces of eau de Cologne, two 
drachms of tincture of cautharides, ten drops of oil of 
lavender, and ten drops of oil of rosemary. This lotion 
should be used once or twice a day for a considerable 
time. 

The Pomaium .—Take the marrow out of two beef 
bone.s, put it into cold water, and let it remain until it 
is quite clean and white. Before this is effected the 
water must be changed several times. Dissolve and 
strain the marrow ; then add four ounces of the best 
castor oil. Beat both well together until cold, then 
add, before the pomatum becomes firm, half an ounce of 
strong scent. This pomatum should bo well rubbed 
into the skin of the head every night, and the hair 
should be well brushed both night and morning. 

Pomade for Chapped Arms and Hands.— Spermaceti, 
two drachms; white wax, one and a half drachm; 
sweet oil of almonds, half an ounce; Florence oil of 
olives, half an ounce; oil of poppie.s, half an ounce; 
melt all together gently, and beat into it four drops of 
the liquid balsam of Peru. 

Hair Pomatum. —To a flask of the finest Lucca oil add 
an ounce and a half of spermaceti, half an ounce of 
white wax, and scent of any kind. Cut up the wax and 
spermaceti, and put it in the oven to melt with a little 
of the oil. When well mixed, pour in the remainder of 
the oil, and stir until cold : add the scent when the mix¬ 
ture is cool. If the hair is inclining to gray, add, by 
drops, a tpaspoonful of balsam of Peru, taking care to 
stir it well in. 
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Fresh milk mixed with oatmeal is very heiieflcial to 
a suaburut complexioa. Many use buttermilk with 
equal success. Sulphur mixed with fresh milk is also 
excellent for washing the skin with. Glycerine, too, is 
efficacious. 

PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS TO GARDENERS. 

Perform every operation in the proper season. Per¬ 
form every operation in the best manner. This is to be 
acquired in part by practice, and partly also by reflec¬ 
tion. For example, in digging over a piece of ground, 
it is a common practice with slovens to throw the weeds 
and stones on the dug ground, or on the adjoining alley 
or walk, with the intention of gathering them off after¬ 
wards. A better way is to have a wheelbarrow, or a 
large basket, in which to put the weeds and extraneous 
matter, as they are picked out of the ground. 

Complete every part of an operation as you proceed ; 
this is an essential point in garden operations, and the 
judicious gardener will keep it in view as much as pos¬ 
sible : hoeing, raking, and earthing up a small part at 
a time, so that, leave off where he will, what is done 
will be complete. 

In leaving off working at any job, leave the work and 
tools ill an orderly manner. 

In leaving off work for the day, make a temporary 
finish, and carry the tools to the tool-house. 

In passing to and from the work, or on any occasion 
through any part of the garden, keep a vigilant look-out 
for weeds, decayed leaves, or any other deformity, and 
remove them. 

In gathering a crop, remove at the same time the 
roots, leaves, stf*m, or whatever else is of no further use. 

Let no crop of fruit, or herbaceous vegetables, go to 
waste on the spot. 

Cut down the flower-stalks of all plants. 

Keep every part of what is under your care perfect in 
its kind. : 

Attend in the spring and autumn to walls and build¬ 
ings, and get them repaired, jointed, glazed, and painted, 
where wanted. Attend at all times to machines, imple¬ 
ments, and tools, keeping them clean, sharp, and in 
perfect repair. See particularly that they are placed in 
their proper situations in the tool-house. House every 
implement, utensil, or machine not in u^e. Let the 
edgings be cut to the utmost nicety. Keep all walks in 
perfect form, whether raised or flat, free from weeds, 
dry, and well rolled. Let all the lawns be of a close 
texture, and of a dark-green velvet appearance. Keep 
the water clean and free from weeds, and let not ponds 
or lakes rise to the brim in winter, nor sink under it in 
summer. If too much inshrouded by trees, the water is 
rendered impure, and its clearness is destroyed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Valuable Remedy. —Every family should keep a 
small quantity of chlorate of potash. We have never 
found anything equal to it for a simple ulcerated sore 
throat. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of it in a tumbler 
of water; and then occasionally take a teaspoonful of 
the solution, so as to gargle the throat. It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, and hence it is 
well adapted to children. . 

Nothing is better than this for chapped or cracked 
bauds. Wash them in the weak solution, and they will 
soon be well. It is al.so good for a rough, pimply or 
chapped face. It may be had at any druggist’s. 


To Fi.ower Bulbs at any Season in Three Weeks.— 
Fill a flower pot half full of quick lime, fill up with good 
earth, plant the bulb, and keep the earth damp. 

How TO ObTxVIn the genuine Flavor of Coffee.— 
“Knighten’s Foreign Life in Ceylon,” furnishes the fol¬ 
lowing hints, derived from long experience, for prepar¬ 
ing coffee. The aroma, which resides in the essential 
oil of the coffee berry, is gradually dissipated after roast¬ 
ing, and of course still more so after being ground. In 
order to enjoy the full flavor in perfection, the berry 
should pass at once from the roasting pau to the mill, 
and thence to the coffee-pot; and, again, after being 
made, should be mixed, when at almost boiling heat, 
with hot milk. It must be very bad coffee, indeed, 
which, these precautions being followed, will not afford 
an agreeable and exhilaTating drink. 

To Remove Ink-stains. —When fresh done and wet, 
hasten to provide some cold water, an empty cup and a 
spoon. Pour a little of the water on the stain, not 
having touched it previou.sly with anything. The water 
of course dilutes the ink and lessens the mark ; then 
ladle it up into an empty cup. Continue pouring the 
clean water on the stain and ladling it up, until there is 
not the slightest mark left. No matter how great the 
quantity of ink spilt, patience and perseverance will re¬ 
move every indication of it. To remove a dry ink-staiu, 
dip the part stained into hot milk, and gently rub it; 
repeat until no sig n is left. This is an unfailing remedy. 

Knives and Forks.— The best knife-board is a piece of 
deal planed very smooth, about three feet long and 
eight inches wide, with thick wash leather stretched 
very tightly over it. Clean the knives with rottenstoue 
and fine emery mixed. Bath brick is very commonly 
used ; two pieces maybe rubbed together, so as to cause 
a fine powder to descend on the cleaning board. Forks 
should be cleaned with leather and the above-named 
powder, and a thin piece of W’ood covered with leather 
to go between the prongs. Knives and forks should be 
wiped clean as soon as they are brought from the table. 

To PRE.SERVE Asparagus for Winter.— Prepare the 
beads by scraping aud trimming, in the same way as 
you would to serve at table, tie them in bundles aud 
put them into boiling salt and water for one moment. 

Paste Blacking. —Twelve ounces troy of black, eight 
ounces of treacle, two ounces of oil, two ounces and a 
quarter of vinegar, one ounce of alum, three-quarters of 
an ounce of spirits of salt; a proper quantity of pale 
seal oil to be added last to make it of a proper consis¬ 
tency. Let it stand two or three days, and put it in 
boxes. 

Dried Herbs.— Herbs are dried by spreading them 
thinly on trays, and exposing them to the heat of the 
sun or a current of dry air, or by placing them in a stove- 
room ; observing in either case to turn them repeatedly. 
When dried in the sun they should bo covered with 
thin paper to prevent their color being injured by the 
light. The quicker they are dried the' better, as “heat¬ 
ing” or “fermentation” will be thereby prevented. 
When sufficiently dried, they should be shaken in a 
coarse sieve, to remove any sand, or the eggs of insects, 
that may be mixed with them. Aromatic herbs should 
be dried very quickly, and by a gentle beat, that their 
odor may be preserved. Tops and leaves are dried in 
the same way as whole plants. In every case discolored 
and rotten leaves and branches should be rejected, and 
earth and dirt should be screened off before proceeding 
to dry them. 
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WOMAN* 

HER MORAL DESTINY. 

“ I will put enmity between thee and the woman.” 

Thus runs the first clause of the sentence which the 
Lord God pronounced against the serpent, or Satan, be¬ 
fore the human pair were called to hear their doom: 
“ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.”— Gen. iii. 15. 

In this sentence against the evil, power, the prophecy 
of the moral destiny of woman is comprised ; she was 
then and there appointed guardia'n of moral goodness 
on earth, and through her the glorious seed, the Messiah, 
the Saviour of man and the Destroyer of evil would be 
derived. 

Let us briefly examine the Bible record of the Fall, 
which differs materially from Milton’s “Paradise Lost 
yet this last seems the generally received standard. 

Adam aud his wife, when created, were placed in 
Eden, where grew the tree “ of the knowledge of good 
aud evil,” the fruit of which they were forbidden to eat 
on pain of death. The woman, being deceived by the 
serpent, or Spirit of Evil, into the belief that the penalty 
would not be inflicted, and that the fruit would confer 
on the human pair a higher degree of spiritual know¬ 
ledge than they then possessed—“Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil,” was the promise of the subtle 
tempter—“she took of the fruit, and did eat, aud gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat.” Such, 
is the precise account of the Fall. 

Commentators have imputed weakness of mind to the 
woman, because the tempter first assailed her. Does it 
not rather show that she was the spiritual leader, the 
most difficult to be won where duty was in question, aud 
the serpent knew if he could gain her, the result was. 
sure? Kemember that “her husband was with her”— 
the serpent addressed them both: “Ye shall be as gods. ” 
Is it not reasonable to conclude that the nature (the 
human pair was then a unity) best qualified to judge of 
those high subjects would respond ? The decision was, 
apparently, left to her. The woman led, the man fol¬ 
lowed. Which showed the greater spiritual power— 
the controlling impulse of mind? Were not the argu¬ 
ments used by the tempter addressed to the higher 
faculties as her predominating feelings, namely, the 
desire for knowledge and wisdom ? 

We next come to the trial of the guilty pair, and their 
sentence from the mouth of their Maker. Every word 
confirms the truth of the position, that woman’s moral 
sense was of a higher standard than man’s. She was 
first sentenced. Meekly and truly she confessed her 
fault; the sign of a repentant soul betrayed into sin when 
seeking for good. Her temporal punishment implied 
deep aflfections and tender sensibilities, requiring moral 
and spiritual endowments. ' 

Woman was to suffer “ sorrow” for her children, and 
be subjected to the rule of her hu.sbaud, to whom “her 
desire shall bethat is, her hopes, of escaping from 
the ignorance Rnd inferiority to which he, through the 
temptations of Satan, would consign her (see all heathen 
lands for illustration), must be centred on winning by 
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her love, gentleness, and submission, her husband’-s 
heart; and through the influence of her clearer moral 
sense, aided by the help of,'God, who had “put enmity” 
between her and the Spirit of Evil, she could infuse into 
the minds of her sons better and holier ideas which 
would soften and ennoble man’s more earthly and selfish 
nature. Her doom was sad, but not degrading ; for, 
though like an angel with wings broken and bound, 
she was to minister to her husband, yet the promise of 
wondrous blessings preceded her sentence. 

Not so with Adam. He had shown at every step that 
his mind was of a different stamp. Ho had disobeyed 
God from a lower motive; and, when arraigned, he 
showed fear and selfishness. He sought to excuse his 
sin by throwing the blame on his wife, and on God who 
had “given her” to her husband. True, he was not 
deceived. His worldly wisdom had not been dazzled 
by the idea of gaining heavenly wisdom. 

Man’s sentence seems, therefore, in accordance with 
the character he then manifested ; addressed to the 
material and sensuous rather than to the spiritual and 
intellectual in human nature. He was condemned to 
hard labor for life, on the ground “ cursed” for his sake ; 
and, reminded of his origin “from the dust,” he was 
consigned to death and the grave. Not a ray of hope 
was given the man, save through the promise made to 
the woman. Does it not seem true that God committed 
to her care the kindly virtues that conserve the family 
and society when He “put enmity between the devil 
and the woman ?” She was to be the moral power when 
man, his will turned aside from God and centred on 
himself, would be using his strength and skill, his un¬ 
derstanding and reason, selfishly, for his own good and 
glory; then she, by her obedience, tenderness, and 
self-sacrificing affection, was to exemplify the truth, of a 
better life, aud keep alive the hope of the promised 
Deliverer. 

This, then, seems the plan of progress and salvation 
for the human race which God ordained when their dis¬ 
obedience to Him had closed the gates of Eden on our 
First Parents. 

Man was the worher and provider, the protector, and 
the lawgiver. 

Woman was the helper and preserver, the teacher or 
inspirer, and the exemplar. 

Thus, if working in unison, they would have foiled 
the arts of the Deceiver, till the Deliverer came who was 
to destroy sin and bring to ransomed humanity eternal 
life and immortal glory. 

But sin was with them to poison their happiness, 
divide their hopes, and corrupt their inclinations. Still 
the Bible record shows that the sources of wickedness 
were in man’s pas.sious, and lusts, and power of work¬ 
ing his own will. Murder, polygamy, and the sins 
of the Old "World, when “ the earth was filled with 
violence,” are not descriptive of woman’s acts ; but the 
picture does show that her moral gifts had been crushed, 
her influence for good destroyed, and her better nature 
overcome by the evil. And when the “enmity” of 
Satan towards the woman had thus triumphed in cor¬ 
rupting her “imagination,” the ruin of the race was 
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inevitable; the Flood came “ on the world of the un¬ 
godly.” 

It is not till the calling of Abraham and the establish¬ 
ment of a sure line through which her seed should be 
manifested, that woman's destiny the moral helper of 
man, when he is overborne by sin and t^e punishments 
o^ sin, and doomed, apparently, to utter destruction, is 
brought out and clearly established. We might cite 
many Bible proofs of her spiritual insight in discerning 
the true way, and her aid in helping men to keep the 
true faith ; but three photographs of woman’s work 
stand out broadly defined, and are all we have room 
here, even briefly, to d^escribe. 

Our first, from the land of the Nile, shows the Hebrew 
men so crushed beneath the lash of the cruel Egyptian 
bondage, that their souls had become as abject as their 
toils. Pharaoh had, in eflfect, doomed the Hebrew race 
to extinction by his decree that ‘‘every male child” 
should, at birth, be destroyed ; then the Hebrew women 
must have amalgamated with other races. Not a Hebrew 
man was found who dared resist this cruel decree; utter 
ruin seemed sure. Not a ray of hope appeared, till on 
the dark surface of the picture the light of a mother’s 
love, and hope, and faith comes softly in, as she lays 
her ‘‘goodly child” in his cradle of “bulrushes,” and 
with her whole heart, trusts him to the Lord. 

Ah, Jochebed ! fear not. A woman’s prayer of faith is 
mightier than Pharaoh’s will. That “ark of bulrushes,” 
woven by thy trembling hands, is a structure more 
glorious and important to mankind than all the works 
of Egypt. “The daughter of Pharaoh will have com¬ 
passion on the babe;” she will take him for her own ; 
but his mother shall train his infancy and childhood. 
From her heart and soul he shall imbibe the true faith 
and feelings of an Hebrew, and this influence shall 
never be lost. In the mind of Moses may be stored “ all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians ;” he may, before their 
great world, be “mighty in word and deed ;” but these 
things will all be foolishness to him when the God of 
his fathers, in whom his mother taught him to believe, 
shall call him to the work for which he was saved. 
Then, in obedience to the Lord God, this Deliverer of 
Israel, this inspired Lawgiver for all mankind, will ap¬ 
pear as meek as the babe laid down by his weeping, 
praying mother in the “ark of bulrushes.” This picture 
is woman's heart. 

The second photograph shows the young Jo&iah King 
of Judah ; but the nation holds only two tribes ; and 
these so sunken in ignorance and idolatry, that even the 
knowledge that there i.sa Book of God’s Law has passed 
away. The Book is accidentally found, and the picture 
shows the astonishment of the scribes and priests, and 
the terror and sorrow of the king, when there was not a 
prophet in Jerusalem who could interpret the Law and 
reveal the will of the Lord. Then, “ the servants of the 
king were sent to Hiildah, the prophetess (she dwelt 
in Jerusalem in the college”) ; her memory should be 
dear to every woman who loves God’s Book, for she had 
kept its precepts in her heart, and its knowledge in her 
soul when the light was lost to scribe and priest, to 
king and people. Thus her enlightened soul influenced 
and directed the soul of the king, and the destiny of the 
nation. 

Our third photograph shows the great king, who 
“reigned from India even unto Ethiopia,” in his royal 
house, seated upon the royal throne, where no person, 
“ whether man or woman, ” might come, uncalled, with¬ 
out incurring instant death, unless the king held out his 
golden sceptre. This despot, in. his drunken orgies, and 
under the control of a wicked favorite, had doomed to a 
swift and bloody destruction all the Jews who dwelt in 
his wide dominions—God’s people, exiled from Jerusa¬ 
lem, were in one terrible day to be blotted out; and no 
human power seemed able to stay the cruel sentence. 

A light come.s over the sullen gloom of the king’s 
countenance, as his beautiful queen appears a suppliant 
before him ; to her the golden sceptre is held out, and 
.she is promised her request, even “ to the half of my 
kingdom.” 

Does it seem strange that she did not then fall on her 
knees and plead for her own people ? She had a more 
difficult task before her; the man who had decreed the 
destruction of the Jews was her husband as well as her 
sovereign. She must save him. Ho must be drawn 
from his wicked favorite, his sensual debaucheries, and 
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won to love innocent pleasures, and find his noble.<t 
enjoyment in judging his kingdom righteously. There¬ 
fore the young wife, faint with fasting and pale with fear, 
had yet so restrained her own feelings that she seemed to 
her husband in her “ royal apparel” like a sunbeam of 
joy, as she invited him to “her banquet,” which she 
intended should give him more real happiness, in no¬ 
velty of home enjoyment, than the orgies of the palace 
had ever been able to confer. 

And how wise was her discretion that did not separate 
the king from his favorite, whom she must have ab¬ 
horred. Queen Esther, by inviting Haman to her ban¬ 
quet, and thus putting herself in direct competition for 
Uie fiivor of the king with this villainous ruler of her 
husband’s mind, showed the re.solutiou of a wise and 
pious woman who determined to shun no pain nor peril 
to herself in the effort to gain the confidence and save 
the honor of the man she was pledged to love and 
reverence. 

She succeeded. Her reply, when the king asked. 

“ what was her petition ?” appealed to his judgment as 
a righteous man and a wise monarch. And how cour¬ 
ageous was her truthful accusation of “ this wicked Ha¬ 
man” spoken out to his face ! 

The result is knowm to every one who has read the 
“Book of Esther.” Haman was hanged. The Jews 
were saved and exalted ; King Ahasuerus was brought 
into close personal friendship with pious believers in 
the true God; many of the people of the laud became 
Jews ; and the memory of this great deliverance is even 
to the present day held sacred by all pious Israelites. 
This lovely picture of piety, patriotism, and conjugal 
duty we call the moral power of woman's mind. 

Red-haired Ladies.— We have received a very touch¬ 
ing letter from a young lady who is afflicted with this 
bright-colored hair; it is so wonderfully abundant, so 
wavy and curling, that the owner is obliged to give up 
all idea of relief from hair-dye ; and so she pleads for a 
few words of consoling philosophy or some examples of 
patient endurance of similar calamities. We give a 
scrap or two from a writer whose sensible remarks are 
worth reading 

“ The greatest painters of Italy have given bright au¬ 
burn heads to their heroines ; and at the present day. 
throughout the entire Latin peninsula, red-haired girls 
are esteemed the greatest beauties. Rubens, the immor¬ 
tal founder of the Flemish School of Art, has followed 
his southern contemporaries in this matter. The‘gor¬ 
geous hue’ is prominent in his best efforts. The history 
of painting shows that the grand, inspiring color of 
‘ ro.sy-fiugered morn’—of the luxurious tropics—is the 
finest of all hues, while the biographies of the fair prove 
that the greatest and most beautiful of tlie sex had red 
hair. , - j. 

“ In the face of acquaintance with such facts of posi¬ 
tive testimony, the prevalent objection to red hair is 
unaccountable. It must rest on illiterate, vulgar preju¬ 
dice. What superiority has black, or brown, or mere 
dark hair over red? None whatever. In real truth, 
if there be any natural superiority in the matter, it be¬ 
longs to the red hair. That takes a finer polish, grow.s 
more wavy and luxuriantly, and remains much longer 
without turning gray, than hair of any other hue.” 

The following lines, from a contributor who has long 
been a devoted friend of our Book, are not “soaring 
poetry,” but they are true sentiment; those young la¬ 
dies who keep such beauty in their minds will not be 
unhappy, even if they have red hair. 

CHEERFUL THOUGHTS. 

Open your mind to cheerful thoughts. 

Till they fill each corner and nook, 

And no room is left for those that bring 
The sigh and the doleful.look. 

The mind is the brush that paints the hour, 

And bright will the colors glow 
If, in the chalice held by Time, 

Content its hues doth throw. 

But dark and drear the scene will appear, 

If gloom steals in the cup ; 

Then fill the mind with buoyant Hope, 

And smile each tear drop up. 

Mrs. FaA.vcia. 
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The CHILDRE^*’s Hospital op Philadelphia. —We 
have the Seventh Annual Eeport of this interesting and 
useful Institution before us. It shows that great good 
has been done, much suffering relieved, and many dear 
little sufferers saved from, probably, a life-long decrepi¬ 
tude or early death, by the kind ministration of this 
Hospital. It only needs better opportunities, that is, a 
suitable building, well furnished. This is a pressing 
want. There is a fund of about $7000 invested, and as 
soon as $3000 more are obtained, the Child’s Hospital 
will be commenced. Surely this sum will soon be ad¬ 
vanced. Thirty dollars makes a life member. One 
hundred new life members would fill up the amount. 
The blessings of “little children” are treasures laid up 
in heaven. 

The Woman’s Hospital op Philadelphia. —This 
Second Annual Eeport is very encouraging. The Hos¬ 
pital is situated on North College Avenue, near Girard 
College. The situation is delightful; the salubrity of 
the air, and the pleasant surroundings are found bene¬ 
ficial to the invalids. 

The same buildings contain the rooms of the “Wo¬ 
man’s Medical College” of Pennsylvania ; both institu¬ 
tions are benefited by this arrangement. The managers 
close their interesting report with cheering words, when 
they say— 

“ We cannot but regard it as a proof of the strong con¬ 
viction in the minds of good men and women, of the 
great necessity for this Institution, and as an evidence 
of a guiding Providence in the movement, that at a time 
when public sorrow and pecuniary embarrassment have 
rested so heavily upon the community, means have been 
so generously furnished to purchase our building, and 
initiate successfully the benevolent enterprise for which 
we are organized.” 

Those who want more particular information should 
address Mrs. Cleveland, M. D., Woman’s Hospital, North 
College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To OUR Correspondents.— We shall make room for 
these articles: “ The Unfortunate Music Scholar”—“ Did 
you”—“ Belle Dana’s Temptation”—“ A Visit to the Old 
Manor”—and “Seventeen.” 

These articles are not needed: “Dew Drops”—“Ob, 
then I have Thoughts of thee!” (we are not in want of 
anything at present)—“ Minnie Browne” (nothing more) 
—“A Cloudy Day”—“An Appeal for a Correspondent” 
(good for a newspaper) —“The Lover’s Leap”—‘‘A 
Glance iuto the Life of the Poor”—“The Confession”— 
“The Women of the Eevolution” (we had a series of ex¬ 
cellent papers on this subject, written by Mrs. Ellet, 
some years ago)—“The Height of the Eidiculous”— 
“Lucy Dye” and the other poem (we have no room)— 
“To my Mother” (pretty for a Christmas Tree, and does 
credit to the writer’s heart)—“ A Letter to a Friend”- 
“A Dream” (we are sorry to refuse the request of “a 
friend to the Lady’s Book,” but we must)—“Lines” 
(the writer can do better)—“A Small Eesentment”— 
“ My Awful Wife” (which proves there must be some 
fault on the husband’s side. The poet who wrote “ My 
Little Wife” went home early, and loved to be at home; 
that was the reason why Love was waiting for him)— 
“Give, and it shall be given you”—“Intemperance”— 
“ A Eequest”—“The Eobin’s Nest,” and other poems— 
“The Last Wedding I went to”—“The First Spring 
Violet”—“The Lover’s Song”—“The Little Shoe”— 
“To a Friend”—and “Squeaky Boots.” 

We have others on hand which will be examined 
next month. 

“ April Fool,” by Lex, received too late. The April 
number was published when the story was received. 
The same day we received a story with a request that it 
should be published in March. An article intended for 
any particular number must be sent four months in ad¬ 
vance of the date of the number that it is intended for. 


Postmistress. —Mrs. Caroline F. Cowan has been ap¬ 
pointed postmistress at Biddeford, Mo., in place of Louis 
O. Cowan (her husband), deceased. 
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Widows’ Pensions.— There have been filed, since the 
breaking out of the war, L'i,000 applications for widows’ 
pensions, and 9,000 for invalids’. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School pob 
Young Ladies, 1826 Eittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist¬ 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies.- 

References : Mrs, Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required.. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D- 


Mhmps. —This is a common affection of children and 
young persons. It is a contagious inflammation of one or 
both the glands beneath the ear, called the parotid 
glands. 

Symptoms.— feverishness, with stiffness of the 
jaws, and redness, soreness, and swelling of one or both 
of the above glands. 

Ti'eatmsnt .—A mild laxative of Epsom salts if the 
bowels are costive ; the warm bath, or warm wet-sheet 
pack ; warm sweating teas of sage, balm, etc.; or cold 
water, if there is much fever. As local applications to 
the throat, it is the custom to use all kinds of stimulating 
liniment, poultices, and plasters, under the idea that 
the disease may be driven off to some other part. But 
the danger from this source is much exaggerated, and 
there is no good reason to believe that cold applications 
have any tendency to cause translation of the disease. 
Wc have no hesitation, therefore, in recopimending cold 
wet cloths to the throat, where there is considerable 
fever and local inflammation. Should the inflammation 
be slight, a flannel bound around the throat will be all- 
suflicient. When the inflammation runs high, the wet 
cloths should bo frequently changed, and exposed to the 
air, so that the cooling process of evaporation may go 
on freely. But whem the inflammation is more moderate, 
a towel, three or four double, should be dipped in water, 
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applied over the affected part, and then a dry binder 
bhould be placed over the towel. This acts as a warm 
poultice, and promotes perspiration of the skin to which 
it is applied, while it is far superior in comfort, cleanli¬ 
ness, and convenience to any kind of poultice or plaster. 
The diet of a patient with mumps should be light and 
unstimulating, and exposure to cold should be avoided 
for some time after the subsidence of the disease. 

The symptoms of ascarideSy or thread-worms, are a 
troublesome itching of the parts in which they find a 
lodgment, with the occasional expulsion, or escape of 
the troublesome little parasites in the form of very slen¬ 
der, short, white, pointed threads ; and hence the name 
ihreitd-worms. These are to be removed by injections ; 
as medicines given in the ordinary way will not reach 
them. First, wash out the bowel well, by injecting 
warm water ; and then throw up either of the follow¬ 
ing: 1. Take muriated tincture of iron a teaspoonful; 
warm water eight tablespoonfuls. 2. Take powdered 
aloes, a level teaspoonful; boiling water, half a pint. 
3. Take sulphuric ether, half a teaspoonful; cold water, 
four tablespoonfuls. 4. Take common salt, a level table¬ 
spoonful ; warm water, half a pint. 

Whichever one of these injections is selected, it should 
be used at least once a day, and should be followed by 
warm water injections, or warm water and salt. This 
will wash out the worms that have been destroyed, or 
detached by the means used for that purpose. 
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Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive farther orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers,. Philadelphia:— 

THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. By Francis de Haes 
Janvier, author of “ The Skeleton Monk,” “The Voyage 
of Life,” and other poems. This poem has acquired 
considerable prestige by being read by Mr. James E. 
Murdoch in Washington, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
to large and appreciative audiences. It is written in 
ballad style, and narrates how a young soldier, having 
fallen asleep while on duty as sentinel at night, was 
condemned to die, but was pardoned by the President. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
OUTLINES OP UNIVERSAL HISTORY. In three 
parts ; with a copious index to each part, showing the 
correct mode of pronouncing every name mentioned in 
it. By Joseph J. Reed. Part I. Ancient History. The 
importance of historical knowledge need not be urged. 
To authors, publishers, teachers, and to all who have 
any vocation or desire for public employment, this kind 
of information is of the first necessity and importance. 
The unlettered and those whose daily occupations pre¬ 
vent steady and diligent reading, may, by the aid of 
properly prepared works of history, gain information 
which will be of real use as well as pleasure. It needs 
•onsiderable historical knowledge to understand the 
allusions and comparisons in the daily paper, or the 
last popular novel. And family reading, when the 
Bible is the centre of improvement, gains illustration, 
intere.st, and importance from the aid of History. It is 


a kind of learning in which women may and should 
excel; by its aid they may do much to improve social 
intercourse and promote home enjoyments. All these 
things Mr. Reed seems to have taken into account when 
he prepared this—his first volume of “ Ancient History.” 
By his method, the shapeless mass of old world events 
have been reduced to such lucid order, that children 
will love the study. As a manual of general history, it 
will be invaluable in schools and families. As a book 
of reference, professional men as well as students and 
artists, will find it just what they have wanted. The 
author deserves a rich reward for devoting his talents 
to this long and arduous course of study which it must 
have required to produce such an original and remark¬ 
ably well-written work. The plan has one new and 
important feature: Mr. Reed treats of the “Christian 
Church” as a distinct .“Power” in the world; its rise 
commences in this first volume. In the next the heights 
of its wonderful dominion as developed in the Roman 
Catholic Church will appear. In the third volume Pro¬ 
testantism will have its mighty influence unfolded. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. Parts 59 and 60 of this 
valuable work have been received ; price only 20 cents 
each. Why does not every one subscribe for it. Such 
a store of information has never before been given to the 
public. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE NATIONAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD 
for 1863. We noticed this valuable work in our last 
number ; we again call attention to it because it contains 
more matter, better arranged, and more generally useful 
and entertaining, of a public character, than any alma¬ 
nac ever issued in this country. It will be found a most 
valuable book for reference, not only for the year, but 
for succeeding time, for its contents have more than the^ 
ephemeral value usually contained in an almanac. 

From Fisher & Brother, Philadelphia:— 

FOX’S MUSICAL COMPANION. A good collection of 
banjo and comic songs, sentimental ballads, stump 
speeches, etc. The songs are set to music. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Ha7..\rd, Philadelphia:— 

HOLLY’S COUNTRY SEATS: Containimg Lithogra¬ 
phic Designs for Cottagesy Villasy Mansionsy etc. By 
Henry Hudson Holly, architect. We recommend Ibis 
work especially to those who are contemplating the 
purchase or erection of a country residence. Its nume¬ 
rous designs for cottages and villas are all of them so 
excellent that a man of liberal means cannot fail to find 
one among them to suit his taste. The author gives, 
moreover, many useful hints conceming the selection 
of sites, landscape gardening, etc., which it is well not 
tp overlook. 

THE SPIRITUAL POINT-OF-VIEW ; or, The Glass 
Reversed, An answer to Bishop Colenso. By M. Mahan, 
D. D., St.-Mark’s-in-the Bowery, Professor of Ecclesias¬ 
tical History in the General Theological Seminary. The 
author of this volume has felt it his duty to enter his 
earnest protest against the work which recently ap¬ 
peared from the pen of Bishop Colenso. He regards that 
book as “ intensely infidel and materialistic,” and alto¬ 
gether of such a character as should emanate from any 
other source, than that of a bishop in the church who 
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professes to uphold the faith. He proceeds with zeal to 
correct the various mistakes, and to refute the fallacies 
of the bishop’s work, and in all faith to reconcile the 
•Scriptures with reason, and with the discoveries of 
modern science. That this publication will be eagerly 
hailed by the Christian world there is not a doubt. 

THE SOLDIER’S BOOK: A Pocket Diary for Accounts 
and Memoranda for Mon-Commissioned Officers and Pri¬ 
vates of the U. S. Volunteer and Regular Army. The 
title sufficiently explains the object of the work. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD ; A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” “ The Last of the Mor¬ 
timers,” etc. etc. This book is composed of four sepa¬ 
rate stories, “The Executor,” “The Rector,” “The 
Doctor’s Family” and “ Salem Chapel.” The first three 
were published together in book form about a year since ; 
and now they reappear, with the addition of the last 
named, which alone occupies more than one-half the 
book of three hundred, double columned, closely printed 
pages. “ Salem Chapel” narrates the trials of a young 
non-conformist minister who takes charge of the little 
dissenting chapel at Carlingford. He has been edu¬ 
cated in a superior fashion, and possesses refined and 
fastidious tastes, and he finds it very hard to assimilate 
with the vulgar though friendly natures of his little 
•flock. He cannot meet them on their own level, and, 
as a result, jealousy is engendered, dissatisfactions are 
expressed; and finally, in a spirit which we can regard 
as little better than stubborn pride, he refuses all the 
peace-ofibrings of his congregation, and retires from his 
charge. Interwoven with this simple story is quite a 
romance of mystery and misfortune, though in the end 
poetical justice is meted to all. 

WAR: Its Theory a7id Practice. Illustrated 
from- celebrated Campaigns and Battles, with Maps and 
Diagrams. By Emeric Szabad, Captain U. S.,A. Em¬ 
bodying, in a popular form, “an exposition of military 
operations from their most elementary principles up to 
their highest development,” this volume will be an 
acceptable one at the present time to a large number of 
readers. Apart from its lucid explanations of military 
terms and expressions, many of which are now in gene¬ 
ral use, without a corresponding clear or precise know¬ 
ledge of their meaning, the book contains much military 
information, of an historic character, not readily to be 
found in any other single work. Its author has seen 
.•service in Hungary and Italy, as well as in our own 
^country, and seems to write with a full acquaintance 
with his subject. 

From Carleton, New York, through Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE GREAT CONSUMMATION: The Millennial Rest ; 
nr the World as it will be. By the Rev. John Gumming, 
D. D., F. R. S. E., author of “The Great Tribulation,” 
and “The Great Preparation.” The renown of Dr. 
Camming both as a preacher and an author will secure 
for this book not only all who are of the same faith with 
him, but many others who do not accept his views of 
the Millennium. 

NOTES, CRITICISMS, AND CORRESPONDENCE UP¬ 
ON SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND ACTORS. By James 
Henry Hackett. Few who have seen Mr. Hackett upon 
the stage will deny that he stands first as a delineator 
of a certain class of Shakspeare’s characters. Of his 


Notes and Criticisms” we are not prepared to give our 
unqualified approval. There is much that is excellent; 
while, on the other hand, much with which the vast 
majority of readers will dilfer. A lengthy correspon¬ 
dence with John Q. Adams on dramatic matters, par¬ 
ticularly the different characters in the play of “ Othello,’ ’ 
will be read with attention. 

GARRET VAN HORN: or. The Beggar on Horseback. 
By John S. Sauzade. Regarding this work as a simple 
autobiography, there is much in it that will interest, 
and much that will profit the thoughtful reader. As a 
novel, the style is too crude, and both characters and 
plot insufficiently elaborated to create any sensation. 
In brief, it is a very good, though a dull book. 

TACTICS; or, Cupid in Shotilder-straps: A West Point 
Dove Story. By Hearton Drille, U. S. A. If this is pre¬ 
sented as a bona fide picture of West Point society, we 
fear the world at large will not obtain a very favorable 
opinion of it. Whatever may be the casein this respect, 
we believe the author has wasted a great deal of time, 
and the publisher a great deal of that choice material 
just now—paper, in the production of a book which is 
n'^t likely to meet the approval of those of accredited 
taste and judgment. 

From T. 0, H, P.’ Burnham, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A TANGLED SKEIN. By Albany Fonblanque, Jr. 
The publisher of this volume is entitled to the gratitude 
of the American reading public for introducing to its 
notice an author already so favorably known in Eng¬ 
land. This novel is a superior one, and for carefully 
arranged plot, and concealed denouement, has seldom 
been surpassed. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. This firm must 
become famous for the beautiful manner in which their 
works for the young are prepared. A set of these juve¬ 
niles is a valuable library for the child. We noticed 
the “Alden Books” some months since; there is the 
“famous Winnie and Walter Series” and others, which 
we hope to notice. Now we would call attention to 
NEWTON’S PREPARED COLORS FOR ALBUM 
PAINTING. The box contains nine varieties of colors, 
a large bottle of reducing liquid, and “directions.” 
By the aid of the.se rules, any person who knows the 
use of water colors can paint a photograph. When well 
executed, these photographs are nearly as .beautiful as 
the finest miniature painting. It is really a charming 
art—this tinting of the sombre portraits of our friends, 
till they take the hues of life, and seem to he almost able 
to thank us for the improvement. Photograph land¬ 
scapes, flowers, and objects of all kinds can be thus 
tinted to imitate nature, by the dextrous and delicate 
use of these “prepared colors,” an art that may at small 
expense, and with great pleasure, be practised in every 
family. /• 

From Walker, Wise, & Co., Boston :— 

THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN : A Cyclopaedia of 
Woman*s Work. By Virginia Penny, (pp. 500.) The 
authoress has done good service in the cause of her sex 
by this summary of industrial pursuits now open to 
their needs. In the arrangement of her materials. Miss 
Penny shows much thoughtfulness, research, and good 
sense. In the practical facts given, she evinces clear 
judgment and an earnest desire to point out ways of use- 
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fulness. We warmly commend her book to our readers. 
It has a mass of valuable information for those who do 
not need to earn their own livelihood, as well as for 
those who do. This knowledge should be widely dif¬ 
fused ; it will be useful in many ways. We have not 
time now to enter into this subject of woman’s work for 
an independent support as its importance deserves. 
Whenever we have room we shall introduce this “ Cy¬ 
clopaedia” in our own “Table.” Now we counsel all 
persons who wish for information connected with the 
piiid employe,xents of woman—from the little girl to the 
educated lady—to examine this useful volume. 


Jnii-Cjiair. 


Godey for May, 1863.—A May party in an humble 
'way. We have often given plates showing how the 
better, or rather richer class, not better, kept the first 
day of May ; but here is a party determined to celebrate 
the day, despite of riches. The young ones seem to en¬ 
joy their repast, evidencing, though not saying, “ Con¬ 
tentment is better than wealth.” 

Our Fashions for May^five figures, colored—and need 
we repeat that they are the Fashions ? We would like 
all our subscribers to see the miserable fare, in this re¬ 
spect, that is meted out to the subscribers of other pub¬ 
lications, either American, French, or English, on this, 
to the ladies, important subject, and then see the supe¬ 
riority of Godey. We would rest our case there. But 
we may appeal to those who are not subscribers; those 
who are, know our superiority. 

We lately had the pleasure of exchanging photo¬ 
graphs with our oldest subscriber—one who commenced 
with us in July, 1830. Have we any others who can 
date from the same period ? We think there must be. 

A Model Editor.—L. M. Young, editor of the Despatch, 
Erie, Pa., a most worthy gentleman, informs us that he 
does not lend the Lady’s Book, or any of the books he 
receives for noticing. We commend this example to 
other editors throughout the United State.s. 

Loitisville, Ky.— How can a lady expect us to answer 
a letter that is anonymous? Send a stamp, and address 
letter to Fashion editress, with your name attached to 
it, and it will be answered. The writer asks, as a great 
many others do, why we do not publish the prices. 
The prices of what? Of everything we can supply? 
Why the whole number of the Lady’s Book for one 
month would not contain the catalogue. 

American Butterflie.s.— We published an advertise- 
went in our March number about these cards. We have 
received Part 1, and the cards in it are beautiful. Here 
we have the butterfly colored after nature, and artisti¬ 
cally executed. They are both pleasing and instructive. 
See advertisement, page 315 March number. 

No Cards.”—T his practice is becoming prevalent. 

It saves a great deal of heart-burning and expense. 
Somebody is sure to be forgotten, and just the very per¬ 
son yon ought not to have forgotten. The expense 
saved is very great. We expect very soon to see under 
the Lead of every matrimonial notice, “No Cards.” 

39* 


Mr. Holloway’s Musical Monthly.— We have re¬ 
ceived the first number of this new and beautiful peri¬ 
odical, which has been announced in the regular “ Co¬ 
lumn” of our MiLsical Editor for a month or two past. 
In outward beauty, in the excellence of its contents, and 
in cheapness, we find it to be all that the publisher 
claims for it. In this single number, which costs sub¬ 
scribers but 25 cents, are given three pieces of music 
which in the music stores cost respectively, 50, 30, and 2.5 
cents. These are Brinley Richards’ beautiful transcrip¬ 
tion of Glover’s melody. Floating on the Wind ; At the 
Gate, a new song by the author of Poor Ben the Piper, 
Beautiful Valley, and other well known ballads; and 
the celebrated Shadow Air, from Meyerbeer’s new Opera 
Binorah, which has created so great a furore in Paris, 
Philadelphia, etc. The three title-pages to these pieces 
are beautifully engraved and printed, and the whole 
style of the publication is much superior to the average 
of sheet music. 

As the terms are but $3 00 per annum, a rate that 
is unprecedentedly low for a work of such high character 
and cost, Mr. Holloway should have an enormous sub¬ 
scription list. Every lady or gentleman who purchases 
three dollars’ worth of music in a year should subscribe 
for the work and get five times the value for the same 
outlay ; in fact the Musical Monthly should be found in 
every house where there is a piano and a lady to sing 
or play. Mr. Holloway will send single numbers, con¬ 
taining one dollar’s worth of music, as samples, at 60 
cents. Or we will send the Lady's Book and the Musical 
Monthly one year for $5 00, and the money may be sent 
to ourselves or to Mr. Holloway. Mr. Holloway’s ad¬ 
dress is J. Starr Holloway, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Indiana, Dec, 2.9,1862. 

I am a stranger to you, personally, yet I have been 
an admirer of your excellent magazine for years, and 
have been both profited and entertained. I think it far 
superior to any other in circulation, and I desire to 
share the benefit of it for another year, and therefore 
inclose you $3. q. 

Cartes de Yisite for Albums. A Charming Series. 
There has just been issued a series of twenty photo¬ 
graph cartes de vtsUe of the leading female characters of 
Shakspoare. They are very beautiful, and will form a 
charming addition to albums. We give the list, and 
have made arrangements to furnish them by mail at $2 
Jot the series of twenty, postage paid. Eight will be 
sent for $1; or a single copy for 15 cents. 

Beatrice, from Much Ado About Nothing. 

Celia, from As You Like It. 

Desdemona, from Othello. 

Jessica, from Merchant of Venice. 

Miranda, from The Tempest. 

Ophelia, from Hamlet. 

Rosalind, from As You Like It. 

Portia, from Merchant of Venice. 

Katherine, from Taming the Shrew. 

Constance, from King John. 

Hero, from Much Ado About Nothing. 

Imogen, from Cyrabeline. 

Portia, wife of Brutus. 

Perdita^ from Winter’s Tale. 

Katherine of Arragon. 

Margaret of Anjou. 

Viola, from Twelfth Night. 

Titania, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Julia, from Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Silvia, from Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A LADY wishes a receipt to make the old fashion Con¬ 
necticut wedding-cake, rai.sed with yeast. 
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Description op Dresses Worn at a Late Party in 
London:— 

Countess of Norbury. —Bodice and train of silver 
gray moire antique, lined with, white silk, and richly 
trimmed with hlack lace and nocuds of ribbon ; two 
skirts of gray crape over glacd silk slip, trimmed with 
bouffiints of crape, intermixed with lace and ribbon. 
Headdress, feathers, black lace lappets, and tiara of diar 
inonds; necklace and earrings en suite. 

Countess Home. —Train of rich black velvet, lined 
with glac6, and trimmed with black lace; skirt of black 
glac6, trimmed with velvet, and handsome flounces of 
black lace. Headdress, feathers and veil; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Viscountess Palmerston. —Train of blue moire an¬ 
tique, lined with glac6 and trimmed with grebe; petti¬ 
coat of blue crape over glac6, trimmed with ribbon. 
Headdress, feathers and point lace lappets; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Viscountess Castlerosse.— Court costume, composed 
of train and corsage of richest white poplin, lined with 
white glac6 and richly trimmed with mauve velvet and 
blond; petticoat of rich white glac6, covered with tu¬ 
nics of thulle illusion, and richly trimmed with mauve 
velvet and silver wheat-ears. Headdress, mauve velvet, 
blonde lappets, feathers and diamonds ; ornaments, dia¬ 
monds. 

Lady Wodehouse.— Costume de conr, composed of a 
4rain of rich white silk brocaded and bouquets of rose 
roi velvet, lined with silk, trimmed with velvet and 
Mond.t corsage to correspond, with blond and diamond ; 
s^kirts of white silk, most elegantly trimmed with rose 
•roi velvet and feather fringe. Coiffure of ostrich fea¬ 
thers, veil and tiara of velvet covered with diamonds. 

Lady Napier. —Ti-ain of black watered silk, lined with 
$,'lace, and trimmed with black lace ; skirt of rich black 
glac^, trimmed with puflings of thulle and black satin. 
Headdress, feathers and point lace; ornaments, dia¬ 
monds. 

Lady Selina Vernon. —Train and corsage of rich 
white moire antique, handsomely ornamented with black 
velvet and fine Irish guipure-; dress of white thulle il¬ 
lusion, with narrow flounces, and garniture of black 
velvet over a silk petticoat. Headdress, plume, lappets, 
flowers, etc.; ornaments^ diamonds. 

Lady Isabelle Whitbread. —Bodice and train of pink 
glac6 silk, lined with white, and richly trimmed with 
blond and silver thulle, with bouquets of variegated 
carnations and straw ; skirt of pink silk, with bouffants 
■of crape and silver thulle, and bouquet of flowers. 
Headdress, feathers, blond lappets, and flowers. 

Lady Emma Stanley. —Train of blue glac6, trimmed 
with thulle and rosettes of satin ribbon; skirt of thulle 
over glac6, trimmed with pearl flowei’s, tied in with 
blue ribbon. Headdress, feathers and blond lappets; 
ornaments, pearls. 

Lady Alice Hill. —Presentation dress of rich white 
poult de sole, elegantly trimmed with thulle and silk 
ruches and pliss6 silk d6coupde, corsage drapd, with 
wreaths of wild roses and bonquet at waist; three 
wreaths over petticoat, in thulle, caught up at one side 
by a large bouquet of same flowers, thulle j upe being over 
glacS in double thulle ; small volants plisse; wreath of 
wild roses ; thull veil and feathers. 

Lady Blanche Craven. —Presentation costume com¬ 
posed of train of white poult de sole, trimmed with 
ib'ulle puflings, held by white roses, with crystals and 
grass; cor.sagc to corre.spond : jupon of white glacA 


trimmed with thulle, studded with white roses, gras.s, 
etc. Headdress of white roses, blond lappets, and 
plumes; pearl ornaments. 

That our subscribers may see that there is some reason 
for the rise in the price of periodicals and newspapers, 
we copy the following:— 

Paper Famine. —TheKochester TJnion^ one of the most 
prosperous dailies in the State, has reduced its size by 
cutting off a column from each page. The Oswego Daily 
Times, a smart and prosperoms paper, has cut down its 
dimensions to six columns a page, on account of the pa¬ 
per famine. The New York Times, the last to increase its 
price, now announces that it will be sold at three cents, 
or $8 a year. The price here will he either four or five 
cents a copy. A new phase in journalism. The Albany 
Standard announces that on and after Monday it will be 
printed on raanilla paper, and sold at one cent a copy. 
The paper famine is evidently taking effect. The New 
York World, following the Tribune and Herald, has ad¬ 
vanced its rates to eight dollars a year, or eighteen cents 
a week. New York papers will not be sold here after to¬ 
day at less than four cents a copy, or twenty cents a 
week—possibly a higher price may be demanded for 
them.—Yj’oy Times. 

The Parlor Gardener.—A complete illustrated guide 
to the cultivation of house plants, care of green-houses, 
aquariums, and instructions to many now and beautiful 
methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, etc. 
etc. Price 65 cents. By mail, 70 cents. J. E. Tilton 
Co., Boston, Publishers. 

The following is a reply to an article that will be found 
on page 206 of the Febmary number—“ A Bachelor’s 
Thoughts about Matrimony” 

Dear Godey: I want to talk a few moments with that 
charming gent, who longs so ardently for a perfect 
woman. Twelve pages of Astronomy, thirteen of Moral 
Science, and five of Schiller’s William Tell, are forming 
a strange chemical compound in my brain, I should 
think, by the way it aches; and for a respite, I would 
like a chat with the nice bachelor who has such clever 
“thoughts on matrimony.” Of course I will not be so 
presumptuous as to aspire to bo such an amiable bundle 
of perfections as he longs for, what though I fall far 
short of his exalted standard. I like the picture he 
draws, and would like to shake hands with him, with 
my whole heart in my eyes—if—he is worthy such a 
woman 1 Because you see one does not very often see 
such a specimen of the genus homo—a man of soul, and 
sense, and candor, that would consent to be held by the 
silken chain of affection after the honeymoon had waned. 
But there is one stunner ! “ She must he good and sweet 
—bread and sugar, flavored with something sharp.” I 
.see you are fond of lemon-drops, and your bread must 
be light with the foam and snap of good hop yeast. 

Oh, I am getting awful sleepy! and I don’t believe 
you are so very intei’esting afterr all. But, old bachelor, 
if you are good and handsome, and a Christian, if so— 
“ Would that Heaven bad made me such a husband. ’ 

Pearl. 

A Quack Doctor, on his death bed willed his property 
to a lunatic asylum, giving as a reason for doing so, that 
he wished his fortune to go to the liberal class who 
patronized him. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

New Musical Monthly .—This beautiful and attractive 
publication promises to be a decided success. It is just 
what all music players, of every capacity, whether 
beginners or finished performers, have wanted, furnish¬ 
ing as it does the very best music at a cheaper rate than 
has ever before been attempted, and in a form that is 
new for a periodical. The pages are of sheet music size, 
style and form, and each number is done up in colored 
covers, giving it the outward appearance of a high- 
priced piece of music. The music is printed from beauti¬ 
fully engraved plates ]^’epared expressly for this work, 
and every piece in every number has a distinct and 
handsome title page of its own, a feature never before 
attempted in a periodical. The value of the Monthly, 
for its cheapness alone, will be best understood when we 
say that its cost to subscribers is but about a cent a page, 
while all mu8i| in stores costs five cents. The terms are 
three dollars per annum in advance, or four copies for 
ten dollars. Single numbers, containing one dollar’s 
worth of music, 50 cents. For a list of the contents of 
the first number, which is now ready, we refer our 
readers to our last month’s “ Column” in the book. All 
remittances must be made to the publisher direct, J. 
Strar Holloway, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music .—We can furnish any ot the follow¬ 
ing pieces. Parlor Spanish Dance, introducing several 
beautiful airs, 30 cents. Moonlight Warblings, fantaisie, 
introducing the celebrated Shadow Air from Meyerbeer’s 
new Opera, Le Pardon de Ploermel, a beautiful compo¬ 
sition, 50. Les Cloches du Monast^re (Monastery bells), 
a new edition of this exquisite composition, 35. Floating 
on the Wind, transcription by Brinley Richards of this 
favorite melody, 35. Schreiber’s Band Drum Polka, 
capital piece, as played by the military bands, 25. Airy 
Castles, 35. * 

Messrs. 0. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish the Fairy 
Tale Waltzes, brilliant set by Faust, 10 pages, 50 cents. 
L’Ange Guardien, one of Blumenthal’s most delightful 
compositions, 50. Overture to the Doctor of Alcantara, 
grand Opera Buffo, 50. Grand Valse Brillante, by Ley- 
bach, very showy and beautiful, 50. Medora Valse, by 
D’Albert, with fac-simile of the London title, very hand¬ 
some, 60. March of the 41st Massachusetts Regiment, 
with fine portrait, 40. Coldstream Guard’s March, by 
Glover, 30. General Howard’s Grand March, 25. Cho¬ 
pin’s Mazourkas, first set, 40. Chopin’s classical music 
is always admired by the educated musician. 

The same publishers issue the following songs and 
ballads. A Young and Artless Maiden, The Love You ’ve 
Slighted, and There’s Truth in Woman Still, three 
pretty songs from Howard Glover’s Operetta, Once Too 
Often, each 25 cents. Forth into the Fields, beautiful 
cavatina, 30. Softly into Heaven she Faded, ballad ; 
The Magic ot Moonlight, song; When a Lover is Poor, 
from the Doctor ot Alcantara; Jale Fanes, ballad ; The 
Flag of Our Country, new patriotic song and chorus ; If 
e’er thy heart should Falter, pretty duet; Only in Jest, 
song ; Come back to me. Fair Inez; Friendship, pretty 
ballad by Haycraft; My Heart remains with Thee ; and 
Benedict’s beautiful Echo Song ; each 25 cents. 

Orders for any ol the foregoing will be promptly 
attended to. Address the Musical Editor, at Philadel¬ 
phia, J. Starr Holloway. 

The story ot the '* Origin of the P. H. B. Society” in 
our April number seems to have pleased our readers 
very much. 


Tortoise-shell. —Think of the following, ladies, when 
you are handling you tortoise-shell combs; What is 
called the tortoise-shell is not, as is generally supposed, 
the bony covering or shield of the turtle, but only the 
scales which cover it. These are thirteen in number; 
eight of them flat and five a little curved. Of the flat 
ones four are large, being sometimes a foot long and 
seven inches broad, semi-transparent, elegantly varie¬ 
gated with white, red, yellow, and dark brown clouds, 
which are fully brought out when the shell is prepared 
and polished. The laminaj, as we have said, constitute 
the external coating of the solid or bony part of the 
shell, and a large turtle affords about eight pounds of 
them, the plates varying from an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. The fishers do not kill the turtles ■, 
did they so, they would in a few years exterminate 
them. When a turtle is caught, they fasten him, and 
cover his back with dry leaves or grass, to which they 
set fire. The heat causes the plates to separate at their 
joints ; a large knife is then carefully inserted horizon¬ 
tally beneath them, and the laminae lifted from the back, 
care being taken not to injure the shell by too much 
heat, nor to force it off until the heat has fully prepared 
it for separation. Many turtles die under this cruel 
operation; but instances are numerous in which they 
have been caught a second time, with the outer coating 
reproduced; but in these cases, instead of thirteen pieces, 
it is a single piece. 

Letter from an editor:— 

“Yours is the only lady’s periodical with which we 
have exchanged for several years, and I hesitate not to 
say here, as we do in our paper, that it is the excelling 
one of all devoted to the interests and entertainment of 
the women of America. Yours, most truly, L. L. P. ” 

It has always been considered a difficult matter to 
make a rhyme to Timbuctoo. We published one some 
months since, and here is another:— 

“ I went a hunting on the plains. 

The plains of Timbuctoo ; 

I shot one buck for all my pains. 

And he was a slim buck too.” 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Oo., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They wiM 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $1 75. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, paint¬ 
ing, etc. etc. 

May is considered an unfortunate marrying month. A 
country editor says that a girl was asked not long since, 
to unite herselt in the silken tie, to a brisk chap wh» 
nariied May in his proposals. The lady tenderly hinted 
that May was an unlucky month for marrying. “ Well, 
make it June, then,” honestly replied the swain, anxious 
to accommodate. The damsel paused a moment, hesita¬ 
ted, cast down her eyes, and with a blush said : 

“Wouldn’t April do as well?” 

Choice Photographs of Tom Thumb and Lady, in 
group, or of any other distinguished personages, at 1.5 
cents each. Send for a circular. Agents and the trade 
supplied. G. W. Tomlinson, Boston, Mass. 
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Something about the London PossT Office.— When 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s cheap postage system wont into 
operation, the size, style, and contents, of the various 
articles sent were very various. One letter that came 
to the dead-letter office, had, for contents, as officially 
described, “Three dozen birds’ eyes!” A letter from 
Hull to London contained “one boiled lobster.” From 
Norwich to Cheltenham, a live blackbird, which was 
actually transported, kept, and fed, and safely delivered 
to the address. An affectionate mother sent to her son 
a pottle of strawberries. This was reduced to a jam on 
the way, and put of pure sympathy, it jammed its next 
neighbor, whose original contents consisted of a quan¬ 
tity of valuable lace, and its prospective owner—the 
person addressed—was the late Queen Dowager. A 
black bottle, with no wrapper, only a label, addressed, 

‘•Tim M-,” “a wee drop o’ the crater,” was mailed 

at Dublin, for Bradford, in Yorkshire. From Perth to 
* Berwick, a salmon. Not unfrequently, bank notes are 
sent in the mail, without any envelope or covering, 
merely by fastening the two ends of the note together 
with wafers, and then addressing it. Notes as large as 
£50 have been sent in this way. From Aberdeen to Ayr, 
two hares and a grouse; from Wootten Basset to Saw- 
bridgeworth, six packages of wedding-cake, and one 
plum-pudding, in the same mail. Live leeches have been 
sent in bladders, and the bladders bursting, the leeches 
have been found investigating and exploring the interior 
of her Majesty’s mails. A live mouse, a cork-screw, a pa¬ 
per of shoe-nails, a roast pheasant to Mrs.-, Brigh¬ 

ton ; part of a human limb for dissection (detected by the 
smell), rolls of cigars, lucifer matches, detonating pow¬ 
der, prussic acid, a pistol, loaded to the muzzle, a poodle 
dog, a sailor’s jacket, bottles of perfumery, a sheath 

knife, a full suit for an infant, to Lady J-, “ with 

love;” a jar of pickles, a pocket-book, a porcelain tea- 
aet, a box full of live .spiders, a young alligator, or 

horned lizard—alive—“ to Master J- H-, to 

a.s8i8t him in his natural history studies;” a case of 
dentist’s instruments, daguerreotype portraits, and a 
live frog, are among the multifarious articles that are 
sometimes sent as letters. There is a regulation that 
requires all glass, edged tools, pyrotechnics, liquids, 
and whatever is liable to injure the mail, to be stopped, 
but many of these things travel, unobserved to their 
journey’s end. 

Tfie Blind Man's Bepartmenl .—The “blind” letters 
are taken to the “ Blind Man,” the title of a clerk whose 
vision is so sharp that hieroglyphics, which would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer, or a professor of the 
Biack Art, are generally straightened out, and the exact 
meaning written legibly over or under the original 
superscription. The correspondent, who directed a letter 
to “ Sromfredevi,” was not supposed to know the exact 
name, style, and title of “Sir Humphrey Davy.” The 
man that wrote “dandy” for Dundee, “Emboro” for 
Edinburgh, “ Dufferlin” for Dunfermline, was, probably, 
not exceedingly well versed in Scottish geography. It 
was supposed to be a fresh student of phonetics that 
addressed a letter to “jonsmeetne Wcasal pin ’Tin,” 
instead of John Smith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The letter 
that was addressed, “Cally Phorni Togow the Nigge- 
rauger Rought,” was evidently penned by some one 
who had a brother in the mines. All these the “Blind 
Man” deciphers, or nearly all of them, for some direc¬ 
tions are stone blind, and defy the powers of our hiero¬ 
glyphic reader. Sometimes the “Blind Man” is seen 
eying a letter intensvly, and humming an air, when 


suddenly, as if by inspiration, down comes his pen, and 
the full superscription is at once made plain. 

Summer Pruning or Stopping of the Grape Vine.— 
Our attention has been called, by Mr. Phin’s admirable 
work on Grape Culture, to the great importance of pro¬ 
per summer care of the fruiting vines—in order to secure 
a full and satisfactory yield of luscious grapes—by stop¬ 
ping, is meant pinching off the ends of the shoots. “ IT 
the lateral shoot is allowed to grow unchecked, it will 
consume its portion of food, in the production of many 
leaves p,nd some grapes, and the more there is of the 
former the less will be the weight of the latter. But if 
the shoot is stopped after having formed two leaves, all 
that quantity of food which would have been consumed 
in the production of other leaves, is applied to the in¬ 
crease of size in the grapes and the two leaves that are 
left, which are to give flavor, sweetness 1&,nd color to the 
grapes. By summer pruning, we do not mean the re¬ 
moval of large quantities of leaves, as is often done to 
the injui’y of the fruit, as it is well known that the finest 
bunches grow and ripen under the shade of the leaves. 
But what is required is simply to break off the ends of 
the shoots, this should be attended to at this season. 
For full in.struction in this most important branch of 
grape culture, we would refer our readers to the Sixth 
Chapter of Pilin's Open Air Grape Culture." D. M. 
Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., has the work for sale. 

Smoke prom mt CHrMNEV-coRNER :— 

Oh, I’m lonely ! sad and lonely. 

Now my precious wife’s away! 

E’en the suu don’t shine so brightly, 

Nor her flowers look so gay! 

If I’m seated by the window, 

In her boudoir all alone, 

I am listening for her footstep, 

Or her voice’s loving tone. 

I have fed her pet Canary, 

But he sings not now to me ; 

I have dressed his cage witdi chickweed, 

But he listens, love, for thee. 

Stay not longer with thy mother. 

For thy husband’s all alone ; 

She has others, dear, to love her, 

But thou art my only one ! 

Hark ! the postman brings a letter ! 

From my “ wifie” it has come 1 
She is homesick there without me— 

And I fly to bring her home. 

To Color Photographs.— A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartes de visile and photograph, etc., $3 25. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ob¬ 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring with these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visile of 
all distinguished persons. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


We give this month another one of these amusing 
Charades in Tableaux we have had prepared for our 
young friends. 

MAY QUEEN. 

TABLEAU I.-MAT- 

Let the furniture be removed from the stage, and the 
background draped with white, looped with garlands of 
flowers and leaves; the floor covered with white, and 
flowers scattered over it. One single figure represents 
May. A beautiful blonde should be selected. Let her 
wear pure white ; the dress long, full, and floatings Her 
hair should fall free, either in curls or waving ripples, 
and a wreath of delicate flowers rest on her head; 
flowers should appear to fall all about her; in her hair 
and on her dress (small pins, or a few stitches of thread 
will fasten them); her hands are raised, her eyes up¬ 
lifted, as if she were j ust about to rise and soar away. 
The writer has seen a lovely child so dressed and stand¬ 
ing, and the tableau was as beautiful as can be imagined. 

TABLEAU II.—QUEEN. 

The celebrated historical scene of Ealeigh spreading 
his cloak for Queen Elizabeth to step upon, makes here 
a most effective tableau. Let the group of attendants, 
maids of honor, and courtiers be as large as the ward¬ 
robe of the company will allow. Queen Bess, in the 
centre of the stage, should be a little girl with red hair. 
She wears the high rufi*, small crown, and long train of 
the famous sovereign ; at her feet kneels Ealeigh, spread¬ 
ing his velvet cloak before her. He wears the courtier’s 
dress of the time. The queet, smiling, lifts her robe 
with one hand, and extends the other to wave her 
thanks to the courtier. A full description of the scene 
may be found in Scott’s Kenilworth, and the costumes 
should be prepared from pictures of the times. 

TABLEAU III.—MAY QUEEN. 

In the centre of stage is a throne, with an arch of 
flowers above it, and seated upon this is the May queen. 
She wears white, and holds a sceptre of a long-stemmed 
lily or branch of tuberose. At her right, one foot on the 
upprer step of the platform of the throne, one on the step 
lower, is another young girl in pink, who holds the 
crown of roses over the May queen’s head. Kneeling 
at the left, before the throne, is a third little girl in pale 
blue, who offers a basket of flowers. A group of child¬ 
ren, boys and girls, in light dresses, trimmed with 
flowers, the boys wearing wreaths on their hats, the 
girls flowers in their hair and on their dresses, are 
standing round the throne, their hands joined and form¬ 
ing a circle, as if just dancing round the newly-crowned 
queen. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 

The Balanced Egg. 

Upon a perfectly level table lay a looking-glass. 
Take a fresh egg, and shake it for some time, so as tho¬ 
roughly to incorporate the yelk and the white. Then 
carefully and steadily proceed to balance it upon its 
end. It will remain upright upon the mirror; an im¬ 
possibility were the egg in its natural state. 

The Balanced Stick. 

Obtain a piece of wood about eight inches in length, 
and half an inch thick. Affix to its upper end the blades 


of two pen-knives, and on each side. Carefully place 
the lower end of the stick on the point of your forefinger, 
when it will retain its position without falling. 

To Melt a Bullet in Paper. 

Wrap up a smooth bullet in a piece of paper in such a 
manner that no wrinkles may be left, and that the paper 
touches the lead at every part. Next hold this over the 
flame of a candle, and, in time, the lead will be melted 
without the paper bein^ burnt, but when the lead has 
become fused, it will pierce the paper and fall through. 

. PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless tho cash accompanies it. 

Al l persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent' to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention, the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

L. B.—Sent dress etc. February 20th. 

L. C. L.—Sent hair work 20th. 

L. C. W.—Sent hair work 20th. 

The Spectator.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Miss M. F. P.—Sent patterns and military jacket 2.5th. 
Mrs. S. F.—Sent drygoods 27th. 

Mrs. T. H. C.—Sent materials for paper flowers 28th. 
Mrs. Wm. B.—Sent patterns March 2d. 

Miss N. B.—Sent hair work 3d. 

H. H.—Sent hair work 3d. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. H. B. L.—Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. E. S. C.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J. McC.—Sent slipper pattern and seal 7th. 

Mrs. G. H. D.—Sent marking cotton 10th. 

Mrs. W. W.—Sent shoes and gloves 11th. 

Dr. 0. W.—Sent India-rubber 11th. 

Mrs. B. L. M.—Sent goods 12th. 

Mrs. E. P. G.—Sent patterns infant’s wardrobe 14th. 
Miss M. P.—Sent kid gloves 16th. 

Miss M. L.—Sent hair bracelet ISth. 

Miss L. L.—Sent hair bracelet 18th. 

Mrs. V. C. B.—Sent hair pin and ear-rings l&th. 

Miss L. S. L.—Sent hair bracelet 18th. 

Mrs. M. E. M.—Sent patterns 18th. 

J. M. W., P. M.—Sent patterns 18th. 

Mrs. W. T. C.—Sent patterns 18th. 

Mrs. A. L. E.—Sent hair fob chain 18th. 

S. K.—We do not approve of the marriage of such near 
relations. 

Miss V. E. S.—“Throw physic to the dogs.” Take 
exercise, and plenty of it. 

Mrs. H. T. A.—The word guipure is pronounced ge- 
pure ; brioche is pronounced bre-osh. 

H. T. E.—See June number of the present year. 

Hands and Nails.—We really cannot give any advice 
upon this subject. We think a physician could. There 
is no doubt the nails can be remedied in some degree. 

Emma.—Fine oatmeal is a good substitute for soap for 
washing the face. Fold a towel roun4 the hand slightly 
moistened. Spread the oatmeal over it, and use it as 
you would soap. It is said to be good also for red 
hands. 

Y. P. F.—We know that a strict regimen of meat, no 
vegetables, very little sleep, and but little of any kind 
of liquids will accomplish much; but we have never 
made up our minds to try it, although coming under the 
denomination of “ fleshy.” 
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Mrs. A. F.—The same complaint that Lady Macbeth 
made: Her hands were so red ! We know of nothing 
that will whiten your hands. 


C|eiiiiskg for fljr -§011110. 


LESSON XXIII.—(eonfmweci.) 

55B The blowpipe consists in a tube, usually of metal, 
large at one extremity, opening 
to a small orifice at the other, ^ 

and bent towards that extremity • “ 

at right angles on itself. By means of it, the flame of a 
candle or lamp maybe deflected from its upward course, 
and bent laterally, thus— 

559. The proper use of 
the blowpipe can only bo 
learned by practice. Just 
as easy would it be to teach 
swimming by writing a 
book on swimming, as by a 
parallel method to teach the u.se of the blowpipe. This 
proper use consists in acquiring the power of breathing 
and blowing at one and the same time—a compound 
operation which seems so impossible that it has passed 
into the Spanish proverb—“ Ne se puede sorh&i' y aoplar a 
uno y mismo tiempo.'^ Nevertheless, this can be done, 
and be done before the blowpipe is worth anything 
in the hands of a chemist, although, strange to say, arti¬ 
sans who use the blowpipe in their avocations—gold- 
drain makers and gas-fitters, for instance—never acquire 
this art. The consequence is that, after a short exertion, 
they suffer from the attempt to maintain long blasts 
without stopping to breathe, and they are obliged to use 
the blaze of a torch, when the flame of a common tallow 
dip candle should have sufficed. This operation of main¬ 
taining a continuous blast of air is effected by first infla¬ 
ting the cheeks, then gently contracting them, and thus 
forcing air, in a very gentle current, held between the 
lips, or pres.sed like the mouthpiece of a trumpet (we pre¬ 
fer the latter) externally. It is evident that the degree of 
facility with which a continuous blast of air may be con¬ 
tinued, must greatly depend on the orifice of the small 
nozzle or jet of the blowpipe. All delicate blowpipes are 
supplied with two or three movable jets of different 
sizes; but the bore of the largest should be scarcely ad¬ 
equate to admit a small hog’s bristle. We do not recom¬ 
mend the young chemists who study from this book to 
purchase a high-priced blowpipe. Let them procure an 
instrument of the commonest description. When pro¬ 
cured, let each individual consider at what distance his 
power of vision is most acute, and cut the blowpipe 
accordingly. This being done, the mouth part should be 
made hot, and whilst in this condition smeared with 
sealing wax in order to protect the lips from the brass 
of the tube. High-priced blowpipes have silver mouth¬ 
pieces and platinum jets. Next, 
tightly wind some stout waxed 
thread around the angular bend 
of the blowpipe, some little dis¬ 
tance on towards the jet. The use of this contrivance 
wiU become evident by and by. 

560. Having described the blowpipe, I must now men¬ 
tion that the source of flame to be employed in conjunc¬ 
tion with it, may be (1) that of a candle, wax by prefer¬ 
ence ; and for purpose.s of analysis, this is best of all; 
(2 and 3) gas, and the spirit-lamp, both of which, on 




account of the readiness with which they may be used, 
are of frequent extemporaneous application for the pur¬ 
pose of glass-blowing and glass-bending, although, in 
this respect, greatly inferior to (4) a lamp having a large 
wick supplied with oil, or, still better, tallow. This 
kind of lamp is used by artisans who work in barome¬ 
ters and thermometers, and the accompanying blowpipe 
is worked by double bellows. Such an apparatus is unne¬ 
cessary to all young chemists, and the greater number 
of old ones. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
j^elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, f/te 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express, to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No oi'der will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Pvhlishe)' icill be accourd- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber* to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantilla.s, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Green changeable silk dress, barred with a 
darker shade of green. The dress is somewhat of the 
Empress style, the corsage and skirt being in one. The 
skirt is trimmed with a broad Grecque formed of black 
velvet, with a white edge. The same design, reduced, 
is on the corsage. The sleeves are rather small, and 
slashed up to the elbow, being caught together at the 
edge with a fancy sleeve button. The white sleeve is 
very full, sufficiently loose to slip the hand through, 
and finished with a very full mu.slin ruching. The col¬ 
lar is of embroidered muslin. Buff gants de SwMe with 
three buttons at the wrist. Shawl-shaped mantle of 
black silk, richly embroidered, and trimmed with a faN 
of deep lace. The hair is slightly crepe, and is arranged 
in loop.s at the back. 

Ftp. 2.—Morning suit of violet piqu‘d, braided en tu- 
niquti, with a fancy black braid. Graduated black and 
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white battens are ujp the front of the dress. The wrap 
is of the shawl shape, bound with black braid, and 
braided to suit the skirt, the design forming a large cor¬ 
ner piece in the point. Fancy summer capuchon, made 
like two half handkerchiefs fitted to the neck at the 
back. One half is brought over the head and arranged 
in the Marie Stuart style; the other part falls over the 
shoulders. It is made of black net, bordered with Vesuve 
ribbon and edged with thread lace. 

Fiff, 3 .—Walking suit of gray mohair lustre, braided 
with black; the sack being also trimmed with narrow 
black velvet and drop buttons. White straw garden 
hat trimmed with fancy feathers. Hair rolled, and ar¬ 
ranged very low on the nock. 

Fiff. 4.—A golden tan Pongee dress, trimmed with one 
small flounce, headed by a ruching. Down each side of 
the skirt and on the front of the corsage are graduated 
gimp bows. The mantle is of the scarf shape, and of 
the same material as the dress. It is trimmed with one 
ruffle, worked in buttonhole stitch, and headed by a 
ruching. White straw bonnet, trimmed with green, 
and coronet trimming of pink roses with foliage. 

Fiff. 5 .—A very stylish morning costume for a water¬ 
ing-place. It is made of white alpaca, with one box- 
plaited flounce bound with black on the edge of the 
skirt. Above the flounce is a lace-like embroidery, and 
three rows of black velvet, A short sack cut to the 
figure, but not fitting closely, is worn over a white 
muslin waist. The hat is of Leghorn, with rather high 
crown and straight brim drooping slightly both back 
and front, trimmed with a black lace scarf and black 
and scarlet feather. The hair is rolled from the face, 
and arranged in a chignon at the back. 

THE SOUTACHE ROBE. 

(See engravingy •page 422.) 

This robe is of mode-color alpaca, with a bordering of 
brown made on the dress, and printed to imitate a very 
rich braiding. It is one of the newest and prettiest of 
the Spring styles. The bow at the neck can be of silk 
o-r white muslin. Fancy muslin cap, with Islay green 
rtbbou bow over the forehead. 

HEADDRESSES, ETC. 

(See engravings, page 424.) 

Fig. t.—A coiifure for the back of the head. It is 
formed of very rich and wide black ribbon, with moss- 
roses, buds, and foliage. 

Fig. 2.—A coiffure in the coronet style. It can be 
made of any color to suit the complexion of the wearer. 
We would suggest, as very stylish, the roll and front 
puffed loops to be of a rich garnet ribbon, with gold or¬ 
nament and short white plumes. 

P'ig. 3.—A ball coiffure, composed of green ribbon an4 
a large tuft of roses, with foliage. 

Fig. 4.—One of the newest ball coiffures. Branches of 
wood twined together, with a large tuft of Narcissus 
blossoms, with long, graceful leaves, forming a coronet. 
A smaller tuft of flowers rests on the neck at the back. 

Fig. 5 .—Coiffure for full ball dress. A scarlet peony 
forming the coronet, and at the sides sprigs of ivy, oak- 
loaves, and gold acorns on branches of wood. 

Fig. 6.—A wreath formed of white lilies, violet hya- 
rtnths, and Vesuve ribbons, twined gracefully round 
the wood branches. This is also in the coronet style, 
and being of moderate height it is exceedingly pretty 
aud becoming. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MAT. 

Although some time has elapsed si'nce the wedding 
of Tom Thumb and the little Warren amused the town, 
we think a description of a dress designed and made ft>r 
her at Mme. Demorest’s may be acceptable to many of 
our readers. 

It was of a golden maize-colored silk, the skirt cut en 
traine, and ornamented with designs, intended to be 
emblematical of our own country, Euglaud, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Germany, and Italy. The decorations 
were formed of very narrow pipings of white satin, 
softened by rich point appliqut lace. The design in 
front was an ear of corn, the grains in seed pearls, for 
America. On the right, a rose encircled with buds and 
leaves for England ; on the left, laurel for France; 
Germany was represented by acorns, with leaves ; Italy, 
by grapes; Ireland, by shamrocks ; and Scotland, by 
the thistle. This rich drapery was caught up at the 
left to display the petticoat of white silk, with its blonde 
puffings and diamond-shaped crossings of strung Roman 
pearls. The corsage was low, with short sleeves, very 
tastefully trimmed with satin pipings and point lace. 
But even this elegant robe was not so fascinating to us 
as the dainty little corset of white satin, elaborately 
stitched and embroidered, moulded to fit the perfect 
little figure it was destined to inclose. Its proportions 
strongly reminded us of doll-dressing days in the nur¬ 
sery. We must not forget to mention the hoop, also a 
moderiu its way, and so clo.sely woven that, though 
perfect in proportion to the tiny figure of the wearer, it 
contained fifty-two hoops, covered with white silk. 
The binding and facings were of while satin to match 
the corset. We ventnre^o say that these contributions 
of Mme. Demorest to the trousseau of Mrs. Thumb have 
never been excelled. While on the subject of hoops, we 
must not neglect the new style called Quaker skirt. 
This is much smaller than the usual hoop, tapering 
most gracefully from the base to the top. It is especially 
suited to light summer, and airy ball dresses. Heavier 
dresses, being very long and ample, require a large hoop 
with a decided spring to give them a graceful appearance. 

We select from the many beautiful articles in Mme. 
Demorest’s salons, the following: A rich mauve motri 
dress, ornamented on the corsage and sleeves with gui¬ 
pure applications, laid upon the material in elegant and 
varied patterns, which is quite a relief from the ordinary 
lace with one straight edge. Another was a jacket of 
white silk, bordered with n piping of cerise silk, covered 
with a tiny guipure edge. On each side of the corsage 
was a true lover’s knot, formed of guipure, lined with 
cerfse silk, closely stitched down. The sleeves •v^er^ ^ 
ornamented to correspond. Another attractive garment 
was an opera cloak of white cloth, bound with pink 
silk. It was a circle, bias at the back, with seam down 
the centre. The front was caught up very gracefully, 
and thrown over the left shoulder like a Spanish cloak, 
where it fell in soft graceful folds. Wo consider this 
one of the most stylish garments of the season, and one 
that will be very suitable for street wear, made of drab 
or cuir-colored cloths. Wo noticed that most of the 
white bodies at Mme. Demorest’s were tucked in bunches, 
which is a slight, but very pretty change from last sea¬ 
son. We may remark, en passant, that both thick and 
thin muslins can be purchased striped, to imitate tuck.s 
in all their different styles, which, of course, will be a 
great saving of trouble to the hlanchissettse. 

As mothers are becoming anxious about the little folks' 
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hats, we are now able to gratify them, having paid a 
recent visit to Mr. Genin’s establishment on Broadway. 
We found a most excellent variety, both in shape and 
style, the colors being entirely new. For instance, a 
dark cuir-colored straw, and a mixture of the most bril¬ 
liant purple with black and white, besides every possible 
combination of black and white. For boys, there is the 
Harrow cap, of a cuir-color, a turban with closely fitting 
brim, and a vizor, with a binding of a rich blue straw. 
Others are trimmed with bindings of fancy leather, and 
bound with velvet the exact shade of the leather. The 
Berwick is another pretty style, with straight and taper 
crown, brim very wide and heavily rolled at the sides, 
and slightly rolled in front. This style is suitable for 
boys from two to four. Then the Eton, for boys from 
four to seven, generally of a mixed straw, with sailor 
brim an inch and a half wide, and the crown a complete 
round. This style has a dark blue ribbon tied at the 
side, and fastened with a straw knot. The same style, 
slightly modified, will be worn by older boys, the 
difference being that the crown is straight, and rounding 
only on top. One of the most artistic hats is a Leghorn 
with double brim, the brim turning from the under part 
to the outside, reaching the crown, where the straw is 
fluted, and forms the sole trimming of the hat. Con¬ 
spicuous among the straw and hair ornaments for 
children’s hats are bees, flies, butterfly bows, bugles, 
cornets, and other devices. 

For little girls, there is the Dartford hat. This is one 
of the prettio.st style.s. It has a high taper crown, 
drooping'slightly both back and front, bound with 
velvet and a piping of velvet, the same width as the 
binding, laid on the brim. It is trimmed with two 
bands of velvet round the crown, and a tuft of field 
flowers directly in front. The trimmings will be flow¬ 
ers, and scarfs of silk with fringed ends. 

The riding-hats are of the Spanish styles, very high 
pointed crowns, with brims rolled at the sides. They 
are made of every variety of straw, and are very stylish. 

We have but few decided novelties to record. One, 
however, is a monstrosity in the shape of a pocket hand¬ 
kerchief. It is of grass cloth, the color of brown wrap¬ 
ping-paper, ornamented by a single row of hem-stitch, 
and a narrow border of either blue or red. 

Black lace leaves are among the newest things. These 
are used for ornamenting white muslin jackets, dresses, 
and opera cloaks. The effect is striking and beautiful. 
We have seen some pretty grenadine veils, with borders 
formed of pin stripes. For instance, a light mode-color 
veil, with a border of black stripes, is very efi’ective. 
For morning collars, we have the Byron style; that is, 
a standing collar at the back, and the ends turned down 
• in front. Theseare worn by both sexes. Another style, 
called the Alexandra collar, has the Prince of Wales 
feather stitched on.'therai with colored cotton. 

Piquis will be very-fashionable, and the colored ones 
more varied in design and color than in former years. 
The designs being the same as on the muslins, large 
firecques, stars, pin dots, and other stylos. We use the 
future tense respecting piques, for though we are told it 
is Spring, it is difficult to believe it, aud nothing thinner 
than summer poplins, • India silks, mohair lustres, 
queen’s cloth, alpaca, aud such goods, can yet be worn. 

Many of the dress sleeves are made quite small at the 
wrist,, barely admitting a small undersleeye.- Dresses 
•fall kinds are being trimmed with flutings, which are 
to be had ready fluted in tarletane, ribbon aud silk, 
and any material can be quilled at a trifling expense. 


Perfect Scaffoldings of hair are now built on the head— 
roll upon roll—puff upon puff. Some of the styles are 
extremely odd ; not the least odd, is that, for which are 
used two rats, two mice, a cat, and a cataract. Lest, 
however, we should he the means of some pussy being 
cut off by a premature death from the circle of which 
she is the ornament, we hasten to explain. The rats are 
the long frizetts of curled hair for the side rolls ; the 
mice are the smaller ones above them ; the cat is for the 
roll laid over the top of the head ; and the cataract is 
for the chignon at the hack of the head—which is some¬ 
times called waterfall, cataract, SLudJet d'eau. 

Little girls are wearing their hair in short frizzed 
curls, and, in some instances, we have seen very long 
hair floating down the back only slightly crepL This, 
however, is not a pretty style, and we would not advise 
its adoption. 

For coiffures, the humming-bird alone disputes with 
the butterfly the favor of fashion. These oruamenis 
were introduced by the Empress of the French, and 
bring fabulous prices, many of them being made of pre¬ 
cious stones, or of enamel worked with gold. They 
are worn by young ladies as well as matrons ; the hum¬ 
ming birds, being the natural bird of the rarest plumage, 
frequently set with diamond eyes. 

At a recent hall the dress of the Empress was hooked 
up with diamond butterflies. The coiffure was composed 
of tufts of violets, from which a brilliant diamond 
butterfly seemed ready to spring into the air. The natu¬ 
ral butterfly is however a coveted headdress, and as it 
is extremely fragile, it is rather an expensive fashion. 
They, as well as humming birds, are frequently mounted 
on barbes, with charming effect. One of the prettiest 
hall dresses we have seen, was a mass of little pufilngs 
over which were scattered butterflies of every hue and 
shade. The mania extends still further. We see them 
in the florist’s windows hovering over plants, baskets of 
flower.s, and choice hand bouquets. The last novelty 
however is this ; every variety of humming bird and 
butterfly is gotten up on cartes of the carte de visits size 
for albums. 

Mrs. Ellis, of 8S0 Broadway, is making up with her 
usual good taste, a number of very recherchi walking 
suits. A very attractive one is an ashes of roses. Spring 
poplin, with very deep braiding in black above the hem. 
A talma of thQ same has a narrower braiding above the 
binding, and on the shoulders it is braided to-represent a 
guipure round cape, the same as worn on the velvet 
cloaks this winter. The effect is beautiful. Another is 
a buff mohair lustre, braided in large palms round tb-e 
skirt, with a talma of the same braided with smaller 
palms of the same style. 

Brodie.is making up Rotundes, sacks, and circle.s of 
every shade’of steel, mode, and cuir. Most of them a»'e 
braided in very striking patterns, some with merely a 
braided epaulet, while others are elegantly trimmed 
with gimp and jet ornaments. The silk wraps are gene¬ 
rally trimmed with rich lace, oftentimes laid over white 
silk or satin, which gives a very distingue appearance. 
There is a great variety of out door garments, and the 
choice is left to the individual taste of the wearer. 

We see but little alteration in the shape of bonnets. 
They are quite high, very shallow at the sides, and a 
gradual slope from the crown to the front. Gray straws 
are very fashionable, also silk bonnets closely shirred, 
sometimes with puffs between. In our next we will 
give more definite information respecting boanets. 

Fashiox. 
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SAILING ON THE SEA. 
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LATEST STYLE. 



Presented to Godey's Ladifs Booh for publication by Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York. 
{See description, Fashion department.') 
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THE LEONESE. 

[From tlie establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, Kew York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 



We feel a special pride in the style of this mantilla. In explanation of the few points which may be required 
we should state that the reversed plaits which form its entire extent are confined close from the neck to the waist 
(which is marked by a bejiutiful macaron set on the face of each plait there—with pendants); from these the plaits 
fall free to the bottom of the garment. The neck and the lower edge are adorned with rich falls of bHck guipure 
lace. It is unnecessary to state that it is black taffetas. 
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BBAIDIK6 FATTEBB. 



CROCHET TIDY FOR TRAY OR BREAD CLOTH. 



II <1 ni ii n irn n it laasKt ibi BaBaaKBBiBMBi n :i lili ii v if ■■■■■■a: 

uuiBai iBiiaBaaai i ii j ii ■BBBBBBaa; ibi <t h ibbbbbbbi ibiib' ibbsU'IIB 
I ai J■■■H■aBaBBa■■BB■BBaal it it u a r it «bbj ii ia> laManBaaaaa! ii :t ;i ii a jaBBaaBai i«ai aaaBa ;l 

ill ji It It II lar l■BBBBBBflaaaaal it it lai it it naaBBaai <(«' a iBaaBBi it iBBCiaBBBBBa>jauB> taBBaani 

laaaaai ii it.. it ibi ii ibbi ala''! :ai u a .1 u laaai ;bi ii 11;; '•HP.J 5 ! 

iBBBaaBBi It II lai laaaBBBaaai a a BaaBaaei 11 a it 1 laai 'bi inaasi 11 u lai 1111 laaBBaaaiiBBai 111 ii ii taai 

■SaSai« « fl n I laBaaBBBBi a 11 li .1 .w u n iBani lai iBari n i; n iaaaai taBwaMaBBBanBBaBBaaaBaaai 
I BaaaaaBBBi a laaaBBBaai a 111111 tat 11 n 11 at 11 n a n ibi 11 lai 11 laaaai .1 iBBBBaBaiaaBBBBBai h ii ibbbi 
l■B■llaaBl u * H IBI ibbbbi a 'Bi it 11 it u a it ii u bi 11 tat a iBBaaBBaaBBi iBaBBaaBBa: iBa.aBBBBi 'bi laaBi 
BaSaSaai n 11 «i t a Sbv 1 a a 1 janBi 11 n n iBaaBBBBBaaBBBaaBBMi n laBaaaaaB! laBBBaai 1 u jbbi i 
. vSaai S1 r aai iSa 1 ‘Bi a u ibbbi r n aapai i; iBi it ii .BBaaaBi :t aaBaaaaiiBBBi lai 
iBBaaat it laaaa H1 u ni lauai <bi u >1 :i 1 ai a 11 n n m a u ii lai 11 >bi ii ibbi ibbui ibbbrbbbbbbbi ibi 
ia"l IBBI iBBBBBt II I iBBtlBBi 181 It It It II BI R l> il It IBI II iBI H »l a .hi IBBBI II IBBaBBBaBBBBBBI JBI 
IBBI II a II IBI R IBBBBBI H IBBBI !• IBI 11 1 > II II II II II |l II l< IBBI II It |i IBI II IBBBBBI II iBBBBBBBaBBBBBBI JI 
IBI .1 IBI II IBI II .1 II IBBI n n It M It ll It II IBI IIII IBBBI li IBBBBI II IBBaBBI 1 IBI II IBBI • BBBBBBBBBBBBBl 
IBI II :i !| IBI II iki II IBBI H a li IBI IIIIIMBBI ' BIlBBi ll .1 iBiaMBI .1 IBI il .1 a IBflBBBIJI .flBBBBBaaBBBI IBI 

IBBDI il IBI null IBBBI a ll IIIBIII II IBI " III '" " " ■' ” ■' '' . ... 

IBI .1 .■BBaaill IBBBBI ll II IBI! il IBi U ll III 
BI ll II II ifll h IBBBI iSBBBBBBi IB! IIIIIII 
ini laih 'BI It II n iBBI .BOBI ll II IBBI IIII III 
IJlIl It^rfll a IBI II IBBI II IBI IIII IIII IBBI II II ' 

BW OIBI n II It IBaBBBHI IIII IIII IBBBBB 
aaBBBBBI II IBBI 1 ;■ BI IIII IIII IBI IIII IB 
BBBBBBBBBai II <1 H ;BI It 11 ;BI IIIII >■ I 

BBBflnBBBaai nan i £ a ii ii ii n i ii n n i 
aaai maaBBai ii ii i a laaai ii i h n n i 


.ai il IBUBBBBBI IB.BBBI IBI 
.. .. BI llUIBBaBBI BBBBBBI .1 

11 ! II <1 IBI IBI i; IBBBBBI :i iBBBBBnBBBBMBBBI jBBBBBBB 
BBI II IBBI BBBBBB' U II IBI IBBBI II 'BBbBBI II .MBBBBI iBBI 

nflBI li IBI IBBBBI BI II II |l jaBBI II JIJIlBB*' IBBBB 8 III ll II JBI 
.... .1 II II IBBBBai IBBBI U U IBBBBBBI IBBBI IBI IBBBBBflBBI IBBI 

It IBI II lai inaaf lai ibi ii u i Q ji t ibbbm laaai m iBBBBaaBBBaaai 
ll ll IBI JI H JI JBB* »l!' II IBBI ibbbbi A II IBBI «' II M BUIBBaBBKBai I 
ll II IBI '1 IBBBI II IBI II IBBBI IBBBBBI ll IBBI >• BBBI n IBBBBBUBI Wl 
ll II IBBBI II 'BBI il ll II IBBI I IBI IBBBBI I! IBI II JIBBaaBflBBBRIB! 'BI 

>aiII II IIIBBBI 11 II .1 :iu |JU*«*> uiIBIIIJI:i ibbbb bbbiibub! 
BBI IJ IBI It iBB< IIII ll n II iBl/nflBI II iBI iP^BarfBaaBB BBwaB! .a 
ibbbbi ji II II IBI || It II il fi IBBBI .BBBIII .1 n n iBBaaiaB 

ai ;i laBauBBai n »ii lat ti iiji imbw jaBBaBaBBaaBB bbbbi iBi 

J |i II IBI 11 IBBBI H II IBB 1 IBBI JI IBBBMBaBBBBBBB BBB'JJ.IIil 

R BBI It H n JBBI IflBBB BBa BBI IBIII ll IBBBBBBBBB BaBBBlIBI 

>a* JMamaaaBa BaaBaaiiiiint bbbbbsbb BaaBtiBi 

■"81 wnn 'BBI IBI n 'B BBBBBBI I ii n l iBBBaBBBB BBBBat II 
" It jBLiBBraBMBi J a a H M IBI It II I' i ibi ii n »BBaB bbbbi ibi 
R "81 IBBBBI IBI II IBI iBB ( U H a IBI ll U Wt a U ll IBBBB BBBBI IBI 
I I JBI IBBB H tai IBI I IB n II II n IBI IIII 111 II It IIII IBBBBBflBBBI St 
BByi lB U 'BB' :i II Ifll I < I n It il iHaBB Ii 11 H !■ H IBBB BBBBBBtJI 

!«»«'■':il!!;S! ."Jjd'li!•■■■Ui'LlL'S-SSS 2252f.Si 


IBBiBBi laaflaa 
n IBBBI IBBBBBB 
JBI a u iBBaaBBa 

iysssr.!insB5: 

ll laflBBl IBflBBB 
IBI II 'I .BBBBBBB 
II IBBBI laaBiBB 
laaaBBi iBBBBb 
II IBBBBI IBBBBB 
BBBBBI IBBaBB 


IBBBB BB* li J'JJjfiBBirU 

IBBBBBBI IBBaM IBBI II 

ISBUBitPit JBBBBBI l•J■i 
iSSWnBB) IBBBBBI 
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U IBI nil JBBI U II IBBI 
BI IBI lUBU* " " !L' 99 * 

I It till ijiiai It jtiBVii 
III It uuuHuiaaBBBi 

ill IBBBBBBBBBBBI 

BI II 11 II IBBBBBI IBlil.- 13 . 

I It t> IBI 11 >888881 'BBIliBSait 
81 It IB'll IIBBBI IBI IBlliBBI 
BBI ll lilM'IBBBBBBBBtJBBUll 
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BBBBijBtai 
BBB BBIJB BMBB • a 
BBBBBBnBI'BBB’ 

IBBI 0 ll IBBBB' 


■ ■■waitami u ti n iwwi i* n 

IBBBBBBaBBBBBI l! U II It IBBBBBI IBBaBBt* 
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TO BE WORKED IN MIDDLING FINE COTTON. 
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BEAIDING PATTEEK. 




Small mats are required in every apartment, as much on the toilet-tahlo as the drawintr-room ; hiit those executed 
in crochet are more especially suited for bed-room and dressing-room service. They are strong, ornamental, and easily 
TTorked from the illustration. They are commenced in the centre, and continued round and round, the pattern being 
worked in every stitch, with the intermediate parts in chain. Care must be taken that the chained lines are left the 
right length, so that they should neither draw the work up nor leave it too loose. The edge may be completed either 
with the small pattern given in the engraving, or a wider edge, worked separately, may be sewn on. A fringe is some¬ 
times preferred, as saving additional work. 
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FANCY ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1863. 


THE DOCTOR. 

BY METTA VICTOEIA VICTOR. 


‘‘It must give you great pain to refuse so 
many lovers, Belle. ” 

“ I never refused one in my life, Lizzie.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you accept 
every young gentleman who proposes ? There 
have been five to my certain knowledge since 
the picnic last July.” 

“ 0 noi I only refer them to papa.” 

“ Leaving it to his judgment whether to re¬ 
ject or encourage ?” 

“No, indeed! He has standing orders. I 
have given him standing orders to reject^ un- 
eonditionally, every proposition for the n^t two 
years. That takes all the bother off my mind, 
you see ! It isn’t so hard on the poor fellows, 
either. They don’t know whether it’s papa dr 
myself who isn’t quite suited.” 

The two girls laughed in the sauciest man¬ 
ner. I could hear every word they said, my 
door being open into the hall on account of the 
heat, and theirs opposite being also partially 
unclosed. It was evident they thought I had 
gone to my oflice. 

“ But supposing you should see reason with¬ 
in the two years to rescind that ‘standing 
order?’ ” 

“ Not a bit of danger, my dear. I don’t be¬ 
lieve in early marriages. I won’t have a lover 
before I’m twenty, nor become a wife before 
I’m twenty-two. That’s young enough, and 
too young. Besides, I expect to live and die 
an old maid unless papa takes me away from 
this stupid village. I am sure I shall never 
admire anybody in this vicinity.” 

“ Then you don’t admire the Doc”— 

Here I coughed loudly and suddenly ; I was 
hearing more than was proper; and the next 
instant the opposite door banged to with start- 
VOL. LXVI. —41 « 


ling emphasis. I could not help smiling at 
the probable dismay of the vain little witches ; 
yet I felt very wretched as I put on my hat, 
went down the stairs out into the hot, dusty 
street, and off to my office. That earnest asser¬ 
tion of Miss Belle’s had shaken down a very 
pretty castle wliich I had been building up on 
the airy foundations of a summer afternoon 
reverie. 

A boy stood on the steps awaiting me, as I 
came up and unlocked my office. I knew that 
I should have been there an hour earlier, but 
the day was an August one, and dinner had 
made me indolent. 

“ Mother’s very bad with the neurology to¬ 
day. Dr. Doseall’s medicines don’t do her no. 
good, and she wants you to send her some¬ 
thing.” 

Like the rest of the doctors in Brownville, I 
kept an assortment of drugs and put up my 
own prescriptions. I prepared some pills as 
efficacious as anything, perhaps, in lulling that 
rather hopeless disease, and gave them to the 
boy. 

“ What ’3 the charge ?” 

Looking down at his ragged clothes, I checked 
the customary reply. I didn’t think a dollar 
dear for advice and mtidicine ; but a dollar 
would plainly be a large sum to this shabby 
little fellow. 

“ Who is your mother?” I asked. 

“The Widdy,Graves, sir.” 

“ What does she do?” 

“ She sews when she hasn’t the neurology 
too bad ; it’s in her head.” 

“Well, run home with the.pills. I don’t 
charge anything for them. Tell your mother 
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not to try to sew when her head is bad ; and 
to take hop-tea when she goes to bed.” 

He stared at me a moment and ran away ; I 
went in and sank down in my leather-cush¬ 
ioned chair, feeling a gentle complacence at the 
act I had performed. It soothed some of the 
disturbance 1 suffered ; yet the relief was but 
momentary. I was soon absorbed in watching 
the shaking and tottering of my castle in the 
air; silv^er pillars, golden turrets, diamond 
windows, fairy arches, lofty towers, shimmered 
and glimmered and melted together in the 
most confusing manner. 

I had come to Brownville three months ago 
to commence the practice of my profession. I 
had, as it were, “ bearded the lion in his den” ; 
for I had opened an office within a stone’s throw 
of that of the celebrated Dr. Doseall. I had no 
wife, and I had no partner, nor was I connected 
with any of the leading families, except with 
that of Mrs. Ripley, who was a great aunt of 
mine, and whose daughter Lizzie was, conse¬ 
quently, my second cousin. With them I 
boarded. I had good looks, good character, 
and good testimonials. As for reputation, I 
had it—to make I Brownville was a growing 
and promising town, named after the grand¬ 
father of Belle Browne, the young lady whom 
1 had overheard in confidential discourse with 
my cousin. Her father was one,^f the great 
little men of the place, rich, respected, and a 
judge, I had brought letters to him when I 
came, which had been the means of my re¬ 
ceiving a cordial welcome to the circle of his 
acquaintance; though 1 should soon have 
found my way there through the help of Lizzie, 
who was Miss Belle’s bosom friend. 

It was a very nice thing for me that my aunt 
consented to board me. She had a fine old 
house and grounds ; plenty of roses about the 
windows, great cool parlors, a refined table, an 
excellent piano, with plenty of music of eve¬ 
nings. I loved and respected her, and was 
charmed with my gay, pretty cousin. Alto¬ 
gether I was settled in a manner to make the 
great number of young men envy me—all the 
comforts and delights of home, without any of 
the responsibility. I could afford to wait for a 
practice, as I had some little means of my own 
left over from the expenses of my education. 

I did not expect Judge Browne, nor any other 
of my influential well-wishers, to drop their old 
family physician and take up with a new-comer; 
r was not so foolish ; I was content to build 
up a business slowly. 

Only, when I saw Belle Browne, I became in 
ha.ste to be rich, famous, et cetera. I could not 


look at her brown eyes and browner hair— 
all as hroion as her name—without visions of 
wonderful cures, acknowledged skill, rapid 
wealth, and rising honors seeming to hover 
and flit about her. Pleasant as was my aunt’s 
house, its greatest charm to me was found in 
the fact that Miss Browne came there so often. 
I only ventured to call formally at her home, 
occasionally ; but I saw her every day with 
my cousin—sometimes at dinner or tea, very 
often in the evening. Those two gypsies made 
the old mansion musical. They never did any¬ 
thing rude ; but every deed of graceful mis¬ 
chief which their artful cunning could devise 
was enacted, and “the doctor” came in for hia 
share of the teasings and tricks. I bore these 
with a patience which ought to have won their 
applause—it was the patience of content. They 
were both of them eighteen, only daughters, 
accomplished, and pretty. Belle was more than 
pretty ; she wi\s lovely ; and full of spirit and 
girlish frolic as she was, there was something 
soft and womanly through all her actions—a 
nice reserve, too, which allowed no one to take 
advantage of her gayety to approach with fa¬ 
miliarity. 

Well, for three months I liad been in a plea¬ 
sant dream ; enjoying myself without hardly 
stopping to question the future ; and all the 
time, half consciously, half unconsciously, I 
had been building up the castle which Belle’s 
gay speech had that afternoon demolished. I 
had hoped that I was not indifferent to her. [ 
had coupled her with myself in my thoughts 
of the future, as my wife, when I should ven¬ 
ture to take one ; always with becoming doubt, 
with deferential fear, but still I had hoped. I 
knew it then, if not before, by my di.sappoint- 
meut when I heard her vow that she should 
live and die an old maid if her father/lid not* 
take her away from this stupid village. Plainly, 
then, she had no particular interest in any one 
in this village; she was too good for any of 
us—even the new-comer, the promising young 
doctor, the present lion of the young ladies, 
mj'self. 

If she had made this spiteful remark ex¬ 
pecting me to overhear it, I might have flat¬ 
tered myself that it was only a girlish art to 
excite my interest and apprehension; but they 
were evidently unsuspicious of my proximity 
until my cough alarmed them. I sat in my 
chair thinking it over, feeling wann, and dull, 
and uncomfortable. Dr. Doseall’s gig, as it 
rolled by, raised an unpleasant dust. I didn’t 
keep a gig, and I hadn’t had six calls in as 
many days. Brown ville was a frightfully 
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healthy place, and the old doctor was .very 
popular. I remembered what Mrs. Ripley had 
said to me that very day at dinner, with Belle 
sitting opposite, that “if I wanted to get into 
practice, I must get married. A wife was a 
valuable adjunct to a young physician,” 

I recalled the furtive glance I stole across the 
table, and the blush which I was so foolish as 
to have fancied I saw rising to a fair young 
face. Blush—fiddlestick! it was the hot day 
and the hot dinner. Roly-poly of raspberries 
in August, with boiled sauce, would make any¬ 
body blush. Iced-cream would have been more 
appropriate. I couldn’t half entertain the young 
lawyer who came across the street to have a 
chat with me. He, too, seemed in low spirits. 

I recollected that he had been very attentive 
to Belle at the fatal picnic, where she had been 
so bewitching in her white dress and straw hat, 
and I wondered if he had been one of the five 
victims—perhaps the latest! I resolved that I 
would not make the sixth. Forewarned, fore¬ 
armed. I felt relieved when he went away. 
Presently the town-clock struck six. Mrs. 
Ripley had tea at seven. I waited awhile and 
started for home. I knew Belle would not be 
there, for I had seen her pass, on the other 
side, on her way back. 

As-1 loitered along I perceived the boy for 
whose mother I had prescribed ; he was down 
in the dust with a quantity of marbles, and his 
face was smeared with molasses-candy. 

“Is your mother any better?” I inquired, 
the weakness of human 'nature causing me to 
fish for the thanks she had probably uttered at 
receiving the medicine gratis. 

“ She says she thought a doctor all the way 
from New York would know somethin’ great¬ 
er ’n hop tea. Anybody might know that. She 
didn’t believe in such common stuff; she’d a 
notion not to take the pills.” 

I was about to characterize her, mentally, as 
an ungrateful woman when the sight of the 
candy and marbles filled me with a sudden 
conviction—the little rascal had not informed 
her of my generosity—he had spent the quar¬ 
ter or half which she had given him in this rare 
and exhilarating treat. When we have on our 
blue spectacles, the whole world is colored 
accordingly. This little incident deepened my 
misanthropic mood. Probably If I had been 
wearing my rose-colored ones, I should have 
contemplated the afternoon’s happiness of this 
young rogue with satisfaction. He saw the 
suspicious look I cast upon the marbles, and 
put his thumb to his nose, giving me a sly 


smile, but taking care to edge away from my 
proximity. 

When I reached home, Lizzie was in the 
parlor reading the last novel with a very ab¬ 
sorbed air. She stole a side look at me ; fin¬ 
ally venturing the remark: 

“Oh, Doctor, have you read ‘Rutledge?’— 
the heroine is so interesting 1” 

“A charming creatilre, no doubt; refuses 
five lovers in as many weeks, perhaps. The 
existence of such enchantresses is very fatal to 
our sex.” 

“Please, now, don’t be sarcastic. W’e had 
no idea you were in your room. Belle’s dread¬ 
fully mortified—” 

“ Ah ?” witheringly. 

“ Besides, she can’t help it if she is admired,” 
a little angry. “ It isn’t her fault. She despises 
flirting ; she wouldn’t be guilty of it 1 If the 
fellows will persist in making themselves dis¬ 
agreeable, she gets rid of them as gently as 
possible.” 

“ By referring them to papa I” 

“Yes, just that way. She’s so tender¬ 
hearted I She wouldn’t hurt a fly if she could 
help it. However, we don’t either of us think 
it hurts them much.” 

“ Hurts whai ?” 

“ The suitors, sir. They get over it without 
any deep sqars. She has sense enough to know 
that even her pretty face wouldn’t be so attrac¬ 
tive if it wasn’t for her father’s wealth and 
position.” 

Here I winced a little. Had not thoughts of 
th^ material benefits to be gained with such a 
wife cast a rosy glow over the heaven of my 
dreams ? Yes, I had thought of these appen¬ 
dages with pleasure, because Belle chanced to 
possess them; but, if I knew my own heart, I 
should have loved just as deeply, have been 
just as anxious to win her love, if she had 
neither. 

Lizzie went on with her reading a few mo¬ 
ments, then continued : 

“I wonder you didn’t have some curiosity 
to hear her opinion of yourself. You coughed 
just at the wrong moment.” 

Curiosity ! I would have given one of my 
ten fingers to know just what she thought 
of me ; but I did not consider it honorable to 
satisfy my wish in that manner. 

“You wouldn’t have me play eavesdropper, 
my dear cousin ?” 

“ Why, no, certainly not. I didn’t think of 
that. Besides, I’m afraid you would not have 
heard anything very flattering,” regretfully. 
“ Belle doesn’t seem to think as much of you 
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as I expected she would. I told her, before 
you came, that she would like you ever so 
much. I don’t see why it is. You are good 
and handsome, used to refined society, talented, 
and have an unusually fine manner, I think; 
and you ’re romantic, too ; I told her so.” 

“Thank you for your inventory of my 
qualities, Lizzie. I suppose you think the 
last-mentioned the crowning grace of all 

“ Well, Belle and I have always imagined we 
should like a touch of the old romantic gran¬ 
deur in our lovers,” replied Miss Elizabeth, 
blushing very prettily through’ the dimples of 
her laughter. 

“ You ’ll have to go to some castle in Spain 
for them then, I fear. Come, put away your 
novel and yield to the fascinations of tea. The 
bell rang three minutes ago. And, by the way, 
don’t try to expound my merits to your friend. 
I’m no fortune-hunter; and I have not the- 
slightest idea of being ‘referred to papa’just 
yet.” 

“ Oh, dear! I’ve hurt your pride again, 
doctor. You’ve such an uncomfortable stock 
of it about you that people can never quite get 
out of its way. That ’s your fault; everybody 
has at least one, they say. I’m so sorry you 
don’t like each other as much as I hoped. 
Mamma and I thought it would be such a help 
to you, too, in getting into practice.” 

“ Thought what would be a help ?” 

“ How stupid you are. To marry Belle, of 
course.” 

“ It’s a wonder you and your good mamma 
didn’t present the matter in that light to her 
mind also. The romance of the view would 
have proved very attractive. I hope and be¬ 
lieve that I shall be able to take care of myself 
—and a wife, too, when I get ready for one. I 
hope to afibrd the luxury of marrying for love. 
If I hav'n't got wit enough to make my own 
way in the world, I can starve in my office, or 
poison myself with my own drugs. I sha’n’t 
get a wife to take care of me.” 

“How terribly grave you are about it! I 
wish Belle could see you in your present savage 
mood. It’s what I call romance—to starve out 
of pride, you know I” And the little thing 
laughed in my face as she took my arm, drag¬ 
ging me towards the tea-room. “ But I would 
not begin to famish just yet—not in a land of 
plenty—not until the season of peaches is over, 
and cook forgets how to make such delicious 
little wafers of soda biscuits.” 

It was impossible to be solemn with this pretty 
cousin ; the tea was exhilarating; the sunset 
breeze waved the window-curtains. If Belle 


had been present to complete the delight of the 
scene, I am afraid I should have forgotten the 
warning crash—have gone to work to build np 
my ‘ baseless fabric’ again. 

As it was, she stayed away for several days 
from my aunt’s house. Lizzie had to do all 
the visiting, which took so much of her time 
that I was left to the desolation of my own re¬ 
flections. With no music of evenings, no 
flashes of wit across the dinner-table, no light 
forms haunting the porticos, or flirting through 
the shades of the garden, it was easy for me to 
feel misanthropical. Bitter as quinine was the 
powder of pride with which I medicined my 
mind. 

The house was so lonesome I was forced to 
betake myself almost entirely to my office, 
where my most cheerful recreation consisted in 
watching the numerous calls made at the office 
of my elderly friend. Dr. Doseall. My solitary 
rich patient was convalescent. I was wondering 
one day what I was going to do for another, 
when there appeared at my door a messenger 
requesting my attendance at the house of Miss 
Waffle. I knew the name and the person. I 
had met Miss Waffle several times at evening 
parties; I had danced with her once at the 
picnic. She dwelt in a handsome brick resi¬ 
dence of her own, was well-to-do, .tolerable 
looking, and an old maid. 

Why she had never married it was not easy 
to say. Worse-appearing maidens, with not 
half her worldly attractions, were led to the 
altar every day. It may be that in the fresh¬ 
ness of her early conquests, conscious of the 
solid character of her merits, she had been too 
particular; and now, having got nearly through 
the woods, she was loth to take up with a 
crooked stick. 

“Is the case urgent?” I inquired of the 
saucy-aired servant-girl who delivered the mes¬ 
sage. 

“Don’t know what you mean; but if you 
want to know if she’s bad, I guess she ain’t 
dreadful. She’s dressed to fits and settin’ in 
the parlor, with a smellin’-bottle in her hand.” 

“I will be there in half an hour.” And, at 
the end of that space of time, I was ushered 
into Miss Waffle’s parlor, panoplied in all the 
dignity of my profession. 

The lady sat in an easy-chair, one slippered 
foot resting on a footstool, a highly perfumed 
handkerchief and a bottle of salts in her lap. 

It must have taken a couple of hours to “ get 
up” her elaborate invalid costume. She had 
rosettes on her slippers ; she wore a new cash- 
mere robe, open in front, with a tucked and 
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embroidered petticoat, faced and trimmed with 
blue silk; there was a pink flush on either 
cheek, which I at first mistook for hectic, but 
gradually concluded was carmine-saucer; her 
ringlets were just out of papers, and had a lan¬ 
guid droop in them suggestive of indisposition. 
The room was shaded down to a mellow dim¬ 
ness, probably very soothing to her headache. 

“Ah, doctor,” she said, pointing to a chair 
close beside her, “ I trust you ’ll not deem me 
foolish about myself. I don’t think I am at 
all well. And, although I have always previ¬ 
ously consulted Dr. Doseall, I have concluded 
that I am growing worse under his treatment. 
The doctor is getting to be an old man, you 
know—quite behind the times, I dare say. 
While you,” with a smile, “being fresh from 
the latest authorities, ought to inspire confi¬ 
dence.” 

I bowed. 

“What do you think is the matter with 
yourself. Miss Waffle?” 

“ Ah, doctor, that’s just what I want you to 
tell me ! I don’t rest well nights ; I ’ra nerv¬ 
ous”— Here I took out my memorandum 
book, aud began writing, requesting her to go 
on with the statement of her case. Had she 
seen the prescription I was making up, I am 
afraid she,would have recalled Hr. Hoseall; 
but, though a much more sensible one than 
that I afterwards compounded, my office did 
not furnish the necessary ingredients, and I 
did not order it. “Have palpitation of the 
heart frequently; had it ju^t now, before you 
came in—the mere anticipation of your visit. 
Pleadache every morning for several hours. 
Oh, dear me, doctor, I can’t describe half my 
bad feelings; but I’m certain there’s some¬ 
thing serious. I think I should receive daily 
medical advice, at least for a time. Sometimes 
I have feared it was my lungs ; for I’ve quite 
a cough when I catch cold—and again, my 
heart. Won’t you feel my pulse ? I think it’s 
quite too fast for health.” 

She pushed up a heavy gold bracelet from 
the wrist she gave me. I made such inquiries 
as the case warranted. Miss Waffle was rich, 
and I regarded every w*ealthy patient as a 
stepping-stone to—what ?—the eminence from 
whence the soft eyes of Belle looked down at 
me so carelessly. I had as soon doctor the 
lady for fancied as real indisposition ; I was 
sure that in either case she would take care 
not to get well too quickly. 

“ Be sure you come every day, doctor, until 
you see some improvement,” was her parting 
appeal. 


The prescription which was never made up 
for Miss Waffle read— 

“Gold Wedding-ring, ^ ounce. 

Sugar of Love, 0 scruples. 

Common Sense, 3 grains. 

Matrimonial Wine, 1 pint. 

Dissolve, take teaspoonful night and morn¬ 
ing.” 

j 

I continued to visit my new patient with 
great punctuality. Every day I had the plea¬ 
sure of taking her delicate wrist in my fingers, 
while I inquired earnestly how she felt, and of 
charging a dollar for my gentle solicitude. 
“Misfortunes never come single.” Good for¬ 
tunes, also, are apt to come in flocks. I had 
been in attendance upon Miss Waffle only three 
days when I received a summons to attend, in 
haste, upon Mrs. Darling, a young widow who 
had just thrown olF mourning since I came to 
the village. Mrs. Darling had burned her arm, 
and wished me to come and dress it. The art¬ 
fulness of widows is well known to surpass that 
of old maids. My new patron looked just pale 
enough with pain to awaken pity, which is 
akin to love ; her pink cambric wrapper was 
very coquettish ; the color set off handsomely 
the round white arm which was presented to 
me to heal, and upon which there was indeed a 
burn, not deep enough to threaten permanent 
disfigurement, but sufficient for present ])ur- 
poses. I am not vain enough to assert that 
that burn was not accidentally received; I 
only know that there was a bitter rivalry be¬ 
tween the pretty widow and the ripe maiden, 
which had existed previous to their having any 
knowledge of my existence. The novel writers 
tell us of harning jealousy, and this may have 
been a specimen of that passion ; if it was, 1 
will give the widow the credit of having played 
a smart trick. It seemed-as if the injury would 
never heal; the length of time it was in getting 
well did not speak much for ray skill. As long 
as there was the faintest crimson scarring that 
handsome arm, I must go every day to look at 
it. After that could no longer be made avail¬ 
able, a series of little ailments beset the rosy 
and dimpled little Darling, which were enough 
to make her tremble at the thought of the doc¬ 
tor’s bill. However she, too, was able to pay ; 
and it was not forme to quarrel with my bread- 
and-butter. 

All this time Belle Browne grew shyer and 
more shy of ray aunt’s house. I was certain 
that she had read the nature of my presump¬ 
tuous hopes, and that she wished to show me. 
by her coldness, h.ow entirely she discounte¬ 
nanced them. As Lizzie had said, she despised 
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coquetry; she would not give me a smile or 
glance other than she gave to all. 

It seemed as if that witch Lizzie always took 
occasion when she ..was present to felicitate me 
upon my two patients, to inquire about Miss 
Waffle’s palpitation of the heart, and if Mrs. 
Darling was threatened at present with diph¬ 
theria or cholera morbus ? And once that grave, 
practical aunt of mine actually suggested that, 
if I could give up some of my high-flown po¬ 
etry and settle down into the realities of life, it 
would not he a had thing for me to make the 
most of the encouragement I received. Miss 
Waffle, especially, was a very excellent person, a 
little foolish about some things, hut would make 
a devoted wife. Then the two girls looked at 
each other and laughed. I was angry at them 
for laughing, and responded that “age some¬ 
times gave discretion at least,” in so severe a 
tone that Belle turned away quite abashed. 

“ We don’t think our daughter looks quite 
well lately,” said Judge Browne to me, one 
evening in September, when I had gone with Mr. 
Ripley to pay a visit at his house. ‘ ‘ She seems 
in low spirits, and not quite as blooming as 
usual. She’s been asking me.to take her away 
somewhere on a journey; and I ’ve about made 
up my mind to do so. I’ve a few weeks of 
leisure now, before the October courts sit. 
W^hat do you tliink, doctor?” 

My eyes, albeit lover’s eyes, were also those 
of a physician. It had not escaped me that 
the young lady had lost flesh and color—a 
shade less of bloom, a line less of roundness to 
the cheek-s. “Change of air will be the best 
medicine, without doubt,” I replied, fixing 
upon the patient the scrutinizing look which 
my profession warranted. “Change of scene 
and of association is also very beneficial in some 
cases. There may be some elements lacking 
in the air, water, food, and society of Brown- 
ville that a more favored locality will supply in 
abundance.” 

The Judge bowed assent to my profound 
observation, while a blush rose and deepened 
to scarlet over the face and neck of his daugh¬ 
ter. The insinuation that she was going away 
to find the husband which this “ stupid village” 
could not afford her was enough to make her 
blush. She ought to have resented my want of 
respect for the delicacy of young maidenhood, 
and perhaps she did, for she turned away, re¬ 
maining for the rest of the evening so pale and 
quiet that my inmost heart was touched with 
yearning. I wanted to apologize to her for my 
seeming rudeness, which had sprung out of my 


unhappiness, and to tell her how earnestly I 
wished the proposed visit might restore her to 
the fulness of her sweetest bloom ; but instead, 

I did just the opposite, was as gay as possible^ 
and apparently indifierent to her approaching 
absence. 

“Belle is really quite in a decline,” said 
Lizzie, on our way home. “ I’ve seen it for 
some time. She’s always either melancholy or 
unnaturally gay—her head feels feverish at 
times—she has no appetite. Oh dear, I hope 
it’s nothing serious I” and she burst into tears. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little like crying 
myself, though nobody suspected it. I consid¬ 
ered Belle’s going away as fatal to the last few 
faint hopes which my human nature would 
persist in keeping alive ; and I felt distressed 
to think my ailment, however slight, should 
beset her; and then the thought crossed my 
mind that she might be nourishing some secret 
passion, like myself, and this might be sapping 
the foundations of health. 

“ Perhaps she is in love—unrequited affec¬ 
tion !” I ventured. 

“Belle in love and I not know it!” cried 
Lizzie, the fire of indignation drying her tears ; 
“ that would be impossible. Besides, there is 
nobody here she would condescend to pine 
away for. Everybody I know would be only 
too glad to obtain her interest. Humph ! unre¬ 
quited affection, indeed I There’s nobody here 
who’s fit for her but you—and you two seem 
bound to hate each other. People are so con¬ 
trary. I only hope she will fall in love with 
somebody while she’s gone, and come home 
and tell me all about it; that will be some re¬ 
turn for my self-denial in letting her go. It 
would be so nice, wouldn’t it ?” 

I subdued a groan and answered that I sup¬ 
posed it would. 

“ The child caught cold getting her feet wet 
in the brook the day of the picnic, and she’s 
never been quite well since,” said my aunt, and 
with this sensible explanation of the cause of 
the young lady’s decline in health, we entered 
our house and went to bed. 

The evening of the day before the intended 
journey Lizzie returned quite late from the 
Judge’s house. I had not called there since the 
projection of the journey ; but even declined 
to pay a visit of farewell with my cousin this 
very evening. I walked back and forth on the 
porch, however, too restless to remain in any 
room, until about eleven, when a servant of 
the family brought J^izzie home. 

“Belle will not go to-morrow,” she said, 
coming up and joining me in my promenade. 
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“ Whj not ?” 

“ She is too ill. She has been feverish and 
excited for several days. Until to-night, after 
I came, she grew worse suddenly, and had to 
give up and go to bed. They called in Dr. Doseall 
about two hours ago. He says the fever is of a 
low insidious kind that has crept upon her so 
stealthily that she is now completely in its power. 
It was dreadful to see him shake his head. 
Poor Mrs. Browne feels awfully. I’m just going 
to run up stairs and tell mother, and then 
I’m going back to stay all night.” 

I do not intend to . give the history of the next 
week. Sickness is never interesting except to 
the patient, the friends, and sometimes to the 
physician. During those long days of suspense, 

I doubt if ever the father and mother suffered 
much more deeply than I. They had at least 
the consolation of being with, of doing for, of 
watching over the object of their love, while I 
was doomed to lonely wanderings, to vacant 
sitting in my office, to hurried, tiresome walks 
to kill time, until I could hear chance tidings 
through my aunt and cousin. I think I should 
have blessed my stars if I could have been 
then and there transformed into portly, wrin¬ 
kled, good old Dr. Doseall, with the privilege 
of entering, three times a day, the sick-cham¬ 
ber where disease was doing its evil work upon 
the lovely temple of a lovelier soul. 

I heard that he considered her case critical— 
then almost hopeless—and still I had not been 
consulted with. Pride was strong within me ; 
for I thought my standing and recommendations 
and my friendly intercourse with the family 
such as to render it proper, in a time of such 
trial, that they should include me, in case 
another physician was called in consultation. 
Pride was strong, but it was not as strong as 
love. When I heard that the friends were al¬ 
most in despair, I resolved to solicit the Judge 
and the doctor for permission to see the sick 
girl. I hoped, from descriptions which I obtained 
of her state, that a new treatment, just coming 
into practice, and with which the old doctor 
was not familiar, might prove valuable. Hop¬ 
ing and thinking this, could I allow pride to 
keep me silent, while the woman I worshipped 
was dying ? 

I put on my hat, and went over to see Dr. 
Dose all’s office, asking permission to accom¬ 
pany him on his next visit. 

“ We wished to consult you several days 
ago,” he said ; “ but the patient herself would 
not consent. She seemed so troubled by the 
mention of it that we were obliged to forbear. 
However, she’s delirious now, poor child ! the 


low, muttering kind; and she won’t know it 
if you do call. Come, I ’ll go with you now. 
However, there’s no hope, in my judgment.” 

I took with me the medicine I wished to ad¬ 
minister. When I entered the darkened room 
and went up to the bed, I trembled from head 
to foot, accustomed, as I necessarily was, to 
self-control. The sight of the large, bright, 
restless eyes and thin, flushed face unmanned 
me. Having the draught prepared according 
to my directions, I myself administered it. 
She took it quietly from the glass. 

“Is that you, doctor?” she asked, fixing 
her eyes piercingly on mine. “ I never thought 
to see you again. It’s your hating me so that 
is killing me ; but you mustn’t let him know 
it”—with a distressed air of appeal. “ Do not 
tell him I said so, doctor 1” She caught my 
hand, gazing at me with a fondness which, 
even in that solemn moment, thrjlled through 
me like fire. “ Lizzie doesn’t guess it.” 

The next moment her fancies and looks were 
turned in another direction. I felt as if in a 
dream. “ Doctor,” she had said ; very true— 
there were two doctors—and her words were 
the utterance of delirium. Yet, despite the 
uncertain conveyance, an idea had passed from 
her mind into mine. Then, oh then, I wished 
more earnestly than ever that she might live. 

Another week dragged its slow length away. 
Miss Browne was improving; the crisis was 
passed in safety, and there was every reason 
to hope, no untoward event occurring, that 
health might be gradually brought back. I 
had the intense satisfaction of knowing that to 
my course of treatment even Dr. Doseall at¬ 
tributed the favorable change. The fever and 
delirium were gone; nothing but weakness 
now to combat, unless the seeds from which 
the malady first sprung still remained in the 
system to sprout again. Evidently something 
yet weighed upon the patient’s mind, prevent¬ 
ing rapid recovery. If I felt my suspicions 
were correct, they needed fuller confirmation. 

It was at this time Lizzie sought a confiden¬ 
tial interview with me one afternoon in our 
parlor. 

“Cousin,” said she, very gravely, “I’m 
going to trust in your honor as a man and a 
gentleman in a very delicate matter.” 

“ If you think it safe, you can do so.” 

“ I have found out the true cause of Belle’s 
illness.” 

“ You have ?” 

“Yes. And nothing but the wish to save 
the life and secure the happiness of my dearest, 
dearest friend would induce me to say what 
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I’m going to say. Belle would die of chagrin if 
nhe knew of it; and you must never, never 
tell her, no matter ichat happens. You see 
slie betrayed it in her fever— that she was in 
love with you ! The wdiole family know of it. 
She’s putting herself to death, secretly, for 
fear you, too, have discovered her secret. She 
asked me last evening if I thought she had said 
anything in her delirium. She’d sooner die, 
she said, than that you should ever dream, and 
she begged me never to hint. Her parents 
feel so sorry for her. They would have been 
very well satisfied with the match ; and I think 
they wonder why you did not fancy their 
daughter as much as she you ; it would have 
been an excellent alliance for you. Of course 
they are proud, and will keep the dear girl’s 
secret for her. They are going to take her 
away as soon as she is well enough. Now, 
cousin, thumbscrews couldn’t have wrung this 
out of me about sweet, dear Belle, if I hadn’t 
tliought—if I hadn’t hoped—if, perhaps—say, 
doctor, couldn’t you like a little, little bit ?” 

“No, I couldn’t!” I almost thundered, in a 
lone which made the pretty pleader start. 

tVithout another word I started from the 
liouse, went straight to Judge Browne’s, was 
admitted to the sick-chamber, where I found 
the i^atient looking much better and stronger, 
f felt her pulse, and sent the nurse down to 
the kitchen to dissolve some gum arable in 
warm water as a drink for her—the only errand 
I could invent just then which would consume 
sufficient time. 

“Miss Browne, how do you like my doctor¬ 
ing 

“I suppose you have saved my life,” she 
answered listlessly, not showing surprise at the 
unusual question. 

“ Well, I ’ve got a new prescription for you 
to take. • It’s an ugly, unpalatable one, I can 
tell you. It was the fear that you would refuse 
it utterly which has prevented my daring to 
urge it hitherto.” 

“ What can it be ?” 

“ My heart and hand—the one haughty, the 
other empty. Dear Belle, I know their un¬ 
worthiness ; but this 1 can promise you, they 
will serve you devotedly.” She looked up at 
me in doubt, a glow spreading over her pale 
face. I did not wish to agitate her. I took up 
the poor, pale little hand from the counter¬ 
pane, stroked it gently, and kissed it. “ I am 
in earnest,” I said; “I wish you would pro¬ 
mise to never have any doctor but me ?” 

Whether that day or some other is no matter ; 
promised. 


“You said you couldn’t like her a little 
even,” said Lizzie, when she heard, a few days 
later, how matters had turned out. 

“ Neither could I, cousin. No little measure 
would hold the liking I have had for your 
friend since the first day I beheld her.” 

“ And she says she liked you from the. first. 
How foolish people in love are ! Just see how 
much trouble you’ve made yourselves, because 
one was too modest and one too proud.” 

Belle paid for her folly by the loss of her 
beautiful hair. But I think a bridal veil never 
floated over a lovelier head than hers wlien 
the thick, soft, dark-brown ringlets began to 
ring it about with infantile beauty. When she 
took the long-talked-of journey for her health, 
I felt in duty bound to accompany her, to 
watch over her, she having taken me for her 
lifelong physician, for better, for worse. In 
gaining this patient I lost two others. Miss 
Waffle and Mrs. Darling went back to Dr. Dose- 
all, declaring that my bills were too high, and 
that I did not understand their cases. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

It is very much to be wished, for the benefit 
of bashful men, that'society would come to 
some general agreement upon the subject of 
compliments. At present, the whole . social 
law upon the subject is in a state of confusion 
which is a mere pitfall for the unwetry. There 
aie some occasions when a compliment is verv 
little less than an insult; and there are others 
when it is scarcely less insulting to omit the 
compliment; and the distinction in principle 
between the two sets of occasions is not very 
obvious. To compliment a lady on her dress 
is a rude familiarity. A panegyric upon her 
beauty is only tolerated if she belongs to the 
emaciated sisterhood of “ fast girls,” and is apt 
to be resented even then if there are many lis¬ 
teners to overhear it. But seat her at a inano- 
forte, and everytliing is changed. Compliments 
cease to be rude on one side, or repulsive on the 
other. The man who would stand at the piano¬ 
forte listening to a song, and omit at the end of 
it to ejaculate “Beautiful!” would be con¬ 
demned by every right-thinking mind as un¬ 
worthy the name of a man and an American. 
Compliments on such occasions are not simply 
permissible, but they are exacted with rigor 
as an item of the ordinary tribute, of civility 
which man owes to woman. Yon might as 
well let a lady stand for want of a chair while 
you are sitting down, as to allow the music 
to languish for want of a plentiful supply of 
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eulogy. And the young lady, who would blush 
and bridle if she was told she was pretty, sub¬ 
mits with smiling impassibility to the most 
fulsome flattery on the subject of her singing. 
In fact, if the song did not clos6 amid a chorus 
of admiration, every one would feel that there 
was an awkward silence. People would force 
conversation fitfully and uneasily, as if some¬ 
body had uttered a startling impropriety ; and 
the performer would be perfectly justified in 
flouncing away from the pianoforte, and passing 
the rest of the evening in the dumps. The idea 
appears to be that a public performance is 
incompatible with retiring modesty. It is a 
proclamation that the young lady is not satis¬ 
fied to remain unnoticed in the throng, but 
wishes to attract a special share of general at¬ 
tention to herself; and it naturally follows that 
she desires some assurance that her efibrts have 
not been in vain. The world is too good- 
natured to refuse compliments to any one who 
professedly caters for them ; and, fortunately, 
there are people who derive a positive pleasure 
from the act of flattering others. Their souls 
are a living well of butter, and a little of it 
escapes upon every passer-by. Probably they 
began the practice from calculation, to secure 
as many friends as possible at a cheap cost; 
but the habit soon grows upon them, and clings 
to them long after the hope of getting on in the 
world has lost its power. They are very disa¬ 
greeable people to meet in society, upon ordi¬ 
nary occasions, for they are always putting 
somebody out of countenance; but their real 
mission in the world is to attend at musical 
parties. They should be jammed in between 
the pianoforte and the wall and left there. So 
placed, they are in position to perform services 
which, in their absence, it would be impossible 
to supply; for complimenting does not come 
by nature, and the master of the house who 
should try it for the first time, in ignorance of 
the difficulties of the attempt, and without 
proper preparation, is very liable to come to an 
unseemly halt in the very middle of his pretty 
speech. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES. 

BY J. L. M’cREEET. 

0 how rich with rarest beauty 
Is this sunny world of ours, 

When the virgin Spring comes blushing, 
Like a bride arrayed in flowers 1 
When the wanton warblers waken 
Merry melody that seems 
Like the gentle, joyous music 
Wafted from the land of dreams! 


Welcome, Spring! Again thou bringest 
Flowers fair and odors sweet. 

While the woodland birds are singing, 
Thy return with joy to greet! 

. All the beauty that lay buried, 

Bound by Winter’s icy chain— 

All the joys we feared had perished— 
Thou hast brought to us again. 

No, not all! My restless spirit 
From thy presence sadly turns. 

And for One thou canst not bring me, 
With a weary longing yearns. 

Oh my heart—my heart is buried 
Where the weeping willow's wave! 
Spring! thy fairest flowers are grow'ing 
Green upon my mother’s grave! 

At thy presence beauty smileth 
Bright from every flower and tree; 

But ’tis not the smile of kindness 
That my mother had for me. 

Thou hast taught the merry songsters 
At thy coming to rejoice; 

But ye bring me not the music 
Of my mother’s gentle voice. 

Winter had the earth enshrouded 
In a snowy winding-sheet. 

When the angels came to bear her 
To her home with noiseless feet: 

Then the sun went out in heaven, 

While my heart grew faint and chill, 
And though all around be brightness, 
Winter rests upon it still! 

Midnight darkness gathered o’er me, 

As we looked that last “ good-night 
I to roam this world of sorrow— 

She to tread the halls of light; 

And ’tis only when in slumber 
Freed, my spirit soars above, 

That she walks again beside me, 

With my mother’s smile of love. 

And in dreamy mood I often 
Eoam amid the forest wild 
Heedless of the world around me¬ 
in her arms again a child ; 

Or beside the placid river. 

Wander when the day is o’er. 
Listening as the mimic billows 
Wash against the pebbly shore. 

And I wonder when the angel. 

Death, shall come to bear me on 
O’er the dark and foaming river 
To the land where she is gone; 

For the fragrance of its flowers 
Morning zephyrs ofttimes bring. 

And I almost catch the music 
From that land of endless Spring. 


Many a true heart that would have come 
back like the dove to the ark, after the first 
transgression, has been frightened beyond re¬ 
call by the angry look and menace, the taunt, 

1 the savage charity of an unforgiving soul. . 
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“ Roxy,” said Miss Croft, “I’m going to see 
if We can’t have some work done while they ’re 
away. G-o, put on your old dress, and come 
with me into the garden. I’m going to have 
every weed got out of it. If some people hadn’t 
been so lazy, it would never have got so weedy. 
Here, begin on this onion-bed; now, mind, if 
you pull up a single onion, I ’ll make you re¬ 
member it to your sorrow !” 

“But they’re so small, I can hardly see 
them,” said Roxy. 

“No, I suppose not. You’d rather be in 
Mrs. Thorne’s parlor playing on the piano. 
You ’re never troubled to see tliere^ are you ? 
Now, go to work ; if you ’re smart, you ’ll get 
through the onion-bed by noon.” 

Roxy worked faithfully until noon, when, 
tired and hungry, she ventured into the house. 

“Well,” said Miss Croft, looking over her 
spectacles, “ who sent for you to come in ?” 

“ No one, ma’am; but I ’ve finished the 
onions, and I thought it must be dinner-time, 
and—” 

“Oh ! you’ve come into dinner, have you ? 
Well, I want you to understand we ’re going 
to do something besides cook and eat all the 
time. I’ve enough of that when Mr. Thorne 
and his wife are here. If you ’re hungry, take 
one of those potatoes in the pantry, and then 
go directly back to your work.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Roxy; “but where 
shall I weed-now?” 

“ Wherever you please. You’ve got to get 
them all out of the garden, and it don’t make 
any difference where you begin.” 

Roxy took the cold potato and hastened back 
to her task. She worked till dark without 
interruption, when, looking up, she spied her 
mistress carefully examining the heap of weeds 
from the onion-bed, and at last to hold up in 
triumph an unfortunate onion. Roxy remem¬ 
bered her threat, and, with dismay, beheld 
her seize a beanpole, and advance with rapid 
strides. But good luck in the form of neighbor 
.Tones appeared, at the sight of whom Miss 
Croft prudently expended her wrath upon a 
lien, that instant peering out from an adjacent 
currant bush ; and then, with an aggrieved 
look, she hastened forward to recapitulate to 
Mr. Jones the damages she sustained from his 
fowls.' Roxy in the mean time retreated to the 
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house, and for once in her life Miss Croft failed 
to keep her word. 

The days that succeeded were but a repetition 
of the first. At length Roxy petitioned lier 
mistress one afternoou to allow her a short 
time for practice, as Mr. Savelli was coming 
that evening to give her another lesson. 

“I’m not going to have any more time fooled 
away in that manner, ” said Miss Croft. “ I’ve 
things of more consequence for you to attend 
to. If Savelli comes this evening, you can 
take your lesson, because I promised Mrs. 
Thorne you might; but I want you to under¬ 
stand that will be the end of your music. I’ve 
made up my mind Mr. Thorne and his wife will 
have to look for another boarding-place when 
they come back.” Poor Roxy stood aghast at 
this unexpected announcement. The miserable 
future thus suddenly opened up to her seemed 
beyond human endurance. “I want you,” 
continued Miss Croft, “to get up by daylight 
to-morrow, and go to work again in that garden, 
and don’t you come in till I call you to break¬ 
fast. You’ve got to finish it to-morrow. I 
sha’n’t have you out there another day.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Roxy, mechanically; 
and with aching limbs, and still more aching 
heart, she resumed her laborious employment. 

Miss Croft was up the next morning an hour 
earlier than usual. She looked out the window 
to see if the Joneses were up. Having satisfied 
herself on this point, she took her teapot and 
went in there to beg of Mrs. Jones a little boil- 
. ing water, and permission to draw her tea by 
the fire, as she apologetically remarked to Mrs. 
Jones, “ It seemed a needless waste of fuel to 
light a fire just for herself.” 

Having dispatched her frugal meal, she called 
for Roxy to come and take hers. She waited 
for her a reasonable time ; then, becoming im¬ 
patient at the delay, went herself into the gar¬ 
den. Judge of her astonishment when she 
found Roxy had not been at work there. Every¬ 
thing remained precisely as when she inspected 
it the night before. Overflowing with indigna¬ 
tion, she armed herself for a conflict, and 
hastened to Roxy’s dormitory, not doubting she 
had overslept herself. But when she entered 
all was silent there; even the bed was undis¬ 
turbed. Miss Croft was ill-prepared for the 
sudden revelation that flashed upon her. Roxy 
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had always been so submissive and cowardly | 
that she had never dreamed of being thus out¬ 
witted. Upon examining her clothes, she found 
the best suit missing. Then she turned and 
slowly walked down stairs, feeling for the first 
time humbled, and at a loss to know what to 
do. Putting on her spectacles, she went to the 
gate, and stood looking up and down the broad 
street. Not a being was in sight save Uncle 
Jack. 

“Have you seen anything of my Roxy?” 
inquired she, eagerly. 

“ No, missus,,hain’t seen nothin’ on her.” 

“Well, Uncle Jack, I suspect she’s run away, 
for I can’t find her anywhere.” 

“Whew! shouldn’t wonder a mite ef she 
had, missus.” 

“ Did you see the stage this morning ?” 

I reckon I did ; ’twas most full when it 
cum along; nobody went from here ’cept that 
ar music-master.” 

“ Didn’t you see any one before that ?” I 

“ I didn’t see no living soul, missus, ’cept a 
small boy. I sot a trap down below the Cross 
Roads, and I got up airly this mornin’ to see if 
thar wa’n’t sometliin’ ketched; and a leetle 
this side of tliar, I seed a boy.” 

“ How large a boy ?” 

“ ’Bout so bight, missus. ’Twa’n’t nobody 
I ever seed afore.” 

“ Well, Uncle Jack, you must come in awhile. 

I ’ve got to look over my things and see if the 
baggage hasn’t stolen something. She belongs 
to a dreadful thievish race, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if she’d carried off every one of my 
silver spoons.” 

Uncle Jack followed Miss Croft into the house 
and seated himself, while she proceeded to in¬ 
vestigate the premises. She soon returned and 
reported nothing missing ; and, strange to re¬ 
late, a shilling she had accidentally left on the 
table remained untouched. 

“Uncle Jack,” said she, “I want you now 
to go to Mrs. Parker’s, and ask her if she ’ll let 
one of her girls come and help me a few days. 
Tell her Roxy’s gone, and I’m expecting Mr. 
Thorne every day, and I must have one of ! 
them. If she can’t accommodate me, go to Miss 
Wilson’s, and ask her to come^or anywhere 
else you may think of; but be sure not to come 
back without getting,some one.” 

“ ’Zactly so, missus. I reckon I can find 
somebody for ye.” 

In a couple of hours Uncle Jack returned. 

“ I say, missus,” said he, in a tone of despera¬ 
tion, “thar ain’t nobody to be had. that’s 
sartin. I’ve been to Miss Wilson’s'; she’s 


sick. Miss Parker’s gals is all away ’cept one^ 
and she can’t let her come nohow. Then I went 
to Deacon Stuu’s, and over to Miss Riddle’s, 
and down to Pat Flyn’s, and into Miss Ritter’s ; 
and there’s nobody to be had for sartin.” 

“Well,” said Miss Croft, drawing a deep 
sigh, “ there’s only one thing I can do. Go 
and ask Squire Wentworth if he will step in 
here a few minutes.” 

“Bress yonr soul, missus, he hain’t been to 
hum for pretty nigh a week.” 

“ When is he expected back ?” 

“Can’t say, missus; he never told me no¬ 
thin’ ’bout it; hut Judy sez he’s gone to Bos- 
ting to get a wife.” 

“ A wife ! I don’t believe it !” exclaimed 
Miss Croft. 

“Well, I reckon somebody’s coming back 
with the Squire, for they’ve got the house all 
turned topsy-turvy, and they ’re doin’ an aw¬ 
ful sight of cookin’ thar.” 

“ Yes, I dare say they ’re expecting company. 
Now, Uncle Jack, if 1 don’t succeed in find¬ 
ing any help before Mr. Thorne returns, I shall 
want to employ you a few days.” 

“ ’Zactly so, missus. I ’ll be around then.” 

As soon as Uncle Jack left. Miss Croft j)ut on 
her bonnet and started out to pour her troubles 
into the sympathizing ear of Marintha Tufts. 
Marintha so perfectly understood her trials, and 
so feelingly condoled with her, that it was late 
in the afternoon before she could summon suf¬ 
ficient resolution to return to her solitude. 
When she did so, it was with the impression 
fully confirmed that the Thornes were the sole 
cause of her present grievances. Althougli. 
during her protracted visit, she had taken such 
frequent surveys of her domicile as Would seem 
to preclude all possibility of one’s entering 
nnobserved, yet the instant she reached it, the 
friendly voice of Mrs. Thorne greeted her ear. 

“ You are surprised to see me home so soon, 
are you not ?” said she. 

“No!” replied Miss Croft, coolly, and with¬ 
out noticing the proffered hand. “ Nothing 
that happens in these days surprises me.” 

“It was my intention,” continued Mrs. 
Thorne, “to remain another week; hnt when 
Mr. Thorne was ready to return, I thought it 
best to come with him. I knew Roxy would 
he impatient to see me. But where is she ? I 
have some things for her which I am sure will 
delight her.” 

“ She ’s gone !” 

“Gone!” echoed Mrs. Thorne. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Thorne ; it’s turned out exactly 
a.s I told you. This eotnes of people’s not 
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attending to tlieir own business, You put so 
many high notions into her head that she felt 
entirely above her business. She was mad, I 
suppose, because I set her to work in the gar¬ 
den. ’Twa’n’t so agreeable as playing on the 
piano ; so she concluded to run off. She’s gone 
with that silk dress you made for her, and 
those new gaiters you bought, and her best 
bonnet; so I hope you will be satisfied with 
her appearance.” With that Miss Croft flounced 
out of the room. 

Poor Mrs. Thorne, overwhelmed with grief 
and surprise at Roxy’s disappearance, and in¬ 
dignation at Miss Croft’s uncalled-for rebuke, 
sat motionless in her chair until the tea-bell 
rang. Then, upon Mr. Thorne’s coming to 
seek her, she briefly related the occurrence of 
the afternoon, and pleaded a violent headache 
as an excuse for not appearing at the tea-table. 

A brief interval of solitude had caused Miss 
Croft to feel some compunctions respecting her 
treatment of Mrs. Thorne ; and when Mr. Thorne 
entered alone, she was profuse in attentions to 
him, as well as in expressions of regret at his 
wife’s indisposition. The intelligence also that 
the anticipated wedding at the Squire’s was 
one in which the eldest daughter was more 
deeply concerned than the father so completely 
mollified Miss Croft’s feelings that, taking a 
cup of tea in her hand, she hastened to Mrs. 
Thorne, anxious to propitiate one whom she 
knew to be a favorite of the Squire’s. 

“I hope I don’t intrude,” whispered she, as 
she was bidden to enter. ^‘Mr. Thorne told 
me you had a severe headache, and I brought 
you a cup of nice tea. Poor father used to be 
very much troubled with his head, and he 
thought a cup of strong tea the best remedy in 
the world for it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Thorne, languidly 
taking the tea from her. 

Miss Croft glanced at the swollen eyes, and 
felt uneasy. “ I hope,” said she, “you won’t 
think hard of anything I’ve said about Roxy. 

I ’m pretty plain-spoken, and sometimes say 
more than I ought to. But you can’t think 
how I was tried to have her run off just at this 
time.” 

“ I do not doubt it; you will miss her very 
much, as well as myself,” said Mrs. Thorne. 

“ She was only eight years old when I took 
her ; and she’s been nothing but an expense to 
me until now. It’s very ungrateful in her to 
run away after all we’ve done for her. I don’t 
care so much on my own account; but it makes 
me feel bad to see her treat you with such 
ingratitude.” 


“lam grieved beyond measure to lose her,” 
replied Mrs. Thorne. 

“I always knew she’d come to some bad 
end,” continued Miss Croft; “for she was 
nothing but a gypsy ; and you know it’s no use 
to try to make anything of one of iAe/w.” 

‘ ‘ But she has improved beyond all my ex¬ 
pectations.” 

“I admit that, but you see now what it’s 
going to amount to. She’s grown to be the 
handsomest girl in town. You’ve dressed her 
well; and in one way and another spent about 
half your time on her. For more than two 
years you and Mr. Thorne hav’n’t slept a wink 
after daylight, just for the sake of having her 
practise music; and now I suppose she ’ll go 
back to the gypsies, if she can find them.” 

“You do her great injustice,” said Mrs. 
Thorne, with evident warmth. “She is by 
nature a noble-minded girl; sensitive beyond 
measure, and endowed with no ordinary talents, 
all her aspirations are for the good and beauti¬ 
ful ; and, depend upon it, she will never volun¬ 
tarily seek unworthy associates. If she is so 
fortunate as to fall among those who can appre¬ 
ciate her, she will yet be all I have fondly 
hoped ; and though I may never again be per¬ 
mitted to see her, I shall not regret my efforts 
in her behalf. Good instruction is never lost 
upon such a character; though circumstances 
may check its natural development.” 

“I don’t doubt your sincerity, but when 
you’ve lived as many years as I have, you won’t 
be quite so visionary. You’ve always acted 
as though you thought Roxy some wonderful 
being in disguise. Now, for the life of me, I 
never could see anything remarkable about her, 
except a pretty face, but that don’t amount to 
much. Beauty is only skin deep.” 

“Yes, but had you sought an entrance to 
her affections, you would have beheld a beauty 
far surpassing that of the face I ’ ’ 

“ Well, you and I never could agree about 
Roxy,” said Mrs. Croft, impatiently ; “ and it’s 
useless to say anymore about her. She’s gone ; 
and I’m left without help. Uncle Jack went 
all over town this morning for a girl; but 
there’s none to be had, and I don’t see as I 
shall be able to board you and Mr. Thorne any 
longer. But I’m waiting to see Squire Went¬ 
worth. I don’t wish to make any change 
without consulting him. Won’t you take an¬ 
other cup of tea, Mrs. Thorne ? Dear me ! how 
thoughtless I am to stay so long, when you ’re 
suffering with a headache; but I entirely forgot 
about it!” 
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“ Not any more. Miss Croft; a good night’s 
rest will benefit me more than anything else.” 

As soon as Miss Croft withdrew, Mrs. Thorne 
arose and commenced a diligent search for some 
token of Roxy ; but, finding none, she retired for 
the night, more weary and dispirited than ever. 

The next day Uncle Jack, in clean shirt 
sleeves and Sunday vest, was installed in Miss 
Croft’s kitchen, where he endeavored to make 
himself generally useful; but he proved a poor 
substitute for the well-trained Roxy ; and dis¬ 
played so much extravagance in the use of fuel, 
that before night he and his employer had a 
serious dfficulty, and, in consequence, he de¬ 
clined a re-appointment for the next day. Miss 
Croft’s troubles were destined not to come alone. 
Before the month had ended, Mr. Jones died, 
and his family removed to a neighboring town. 
The first act of his successor, who was an old 
acquaintance of Miss Croft’s, was to nail up the 
little back gate, which had afforded such ready 
access to Mr. Jones’s kitchen and wood-pile. 
Miss Croft could never afterward speak of the 
loss of her neighbor without shedding a copious 
flood of tears. But as she invariably mentioned 
in connection the unfriendly demonstration of 
the successor, it was never precisely ascer¬ 
tained which of the two events affected her the 
more deeply. 

In the mean time the bustle at the Squire’s, 
consequent upon the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, had subsided. Mary and Alice were 
sent to a hoarding-school, and Miss Croft, see¬ 
ing now no obstacle in her pathway to elysium, 
determined to bring matters to a crisis. Accord¬ 
ingly, she dispatched a brief note to the Squire, 
Pegging an interview at his earliest conveni¬ 
ence. The conversation that took place on 
this occasion was never made public; but, at 
its close, Miss Croft sat down and penned an 
affecting epistle to Mr. Timotheus Smith, a 
distant relative, who lived “ out West,” then 
calling Mrs. Thorne to her apartment,.she com¬ 
municated the intelligence that failing health 
not only rendered it necessary she should break 
up housekeeping, but demanded also an instant 
change of climate ; and she had resolved to sell 
out immediately. Till the “ Society” had pur¬ 
chased her house as a parsonage, Mr. Thorne 
relieved her of the furniture ; and a young Mr. 
Timotheus Smith arrived to conduct her to a 
distant home, where, as she remarked, sterling 
worth would be appreciated. 

During the period of eight years that Mr. 
Thorne had now been settled in the pai-sonage, 
n© tidings had been received of Roxy. For 
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months after she left, Mrs. Thorne anxiously 
watched the mails, not doubting she would 
write ; but when years passed without reveal¬ 
ing a trace of her, she was forced to believe her 
no longer living ; or as having met with a fate 
more fearful even than death. New cares and 
duties had so multiplied with her, that in these 
da^'S she had no occasion to complain for the 
want of employment. Besides the manifold 
duties of housekeeping, five young “olive 
branches” had sprung up around her, and to 
provide for these numerous wants with means 
always limited seemed to tax every faculty of 
mind and body. 

As for Mr. Thorne, no vestal ever tended the 
“sacred fire” with greater assiduity than did 
Miss Marintha, the little spark of dissatisfaction 
she observed soon after his arrival at Oakfield. 
By dint of vigorous fanning it had now, after 
a lapse of years, burst into a flame, which 
threatened to sweep all before it. Of the many 
who were formerly loud in their commenda¬ 
tions of Mr. Thorne, some found the ministra¬ 
tions at the “meeting-house” better adapted 
to their spiritual edification; while others, 
drawing upon themselves the appellation of 
“ bigots,” remained at home on Sunday unless 
a brother clergyman officiated. It was not 
sufficient that Mr. Thorne ministered without 
reproach to their spiritual wants. Other re¬ 
quirements were demanded which would have 
taxed the brain of a modern psychologist, and 
would have comported far better with his pro¬ 
fession than with that of a Christian minister. 
In default of these requirements, a host of 
charges were brought against him, as diverse 
as the individuals who proffered them. They 
were acknowledged by all to be insignificant 
in themselves, but said, “straws show which 
way the wind blows.” A few of the flock 
remained faithful to their minister, and in all 
his difficulties strove by expressions of sym¬ 
pathy and benevolence to make amends for the 
delinquencies of the majority. Though con¬ 
scious of a faithful discharge of duty, and of 
strict integrity of purpose, Mr. Thorne felt his 
situation a galling one. Yet he pursued the 
even tenor of his way uncomplainingly ; even 
to his wife lie avoided the subject of his griev¬ 
ances, and she little suspected that his failing 
health was but the manifestation of a crushed 
and wounded spirit. 

She was startled one morning upon entering 
his study in observing the unusual pallor of 
his countenance. An open letter lay on the 
table before him, in which he was so deeply 
engrossed as not to notice her approach. 
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“What IS the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorne, anxiously. “Have you received any 
ill news ?” 

“ No !” replied he, sadly ; “ that is, nothing 
unexpected. This letter refers entirely to pa¬ 
rish matters.” 

“Oh, is that all?” exclaimed she. “How 
relieved I am! I feared something worse. 
Now let me run to the kitchen and bring you 
a lunch. You look on the eve of fainting, and 
I remember now, you ate no breakfast this 
morning.” 

“ No, Cora, I want nothing but have you sit 
down that I may talk with you awhile.” 

“Not another word,” said she, laughingly, 
“ until you have taken my prescription. Now 
lay aside that annoying letter; take this easy- 
chair by the window, and wait with patience 
my return. Bridget is out on an errand ; so I 
will prepare it myself.” 

When Mrs. Thorne entered her kitchen, she 
stood riveted to the floor at the sight which met 
her eyes. By the Are stood Marintha Tufts, 
with a steaming cover in one hand, and a fork 
in the other, plunged deeply into a piece of 
pork she had fished out of the boiling pot. 

“Miss Marintha ! Is that you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorne, scarcely crediting her senses. 

Marintha dropped the pork into the pot and 
replaced the cover, looking for an instant quite 
abashed. Then, straightening herself up with 
the air of one conscious of performing a duty, 
she replied: 

“Yes, Mrs. Thorne, it’s I, and I ain’t ashamed 
to own it. When I heard of Mr. Thorne’s p ead- 
iug up poverty, and trying to get his salary 
raised, ’cause it wouldn’t support him, I made 
up my mind there was a fearful leak some¬ 
where, and I’m pretty well satisfied where it 
is,” said she, with a knowing look at the pot. 
“We pay Mr. Thorne just as much as we paid 
Dr. Smilley that was before him ; and he never 
complained.” 

“But he had only a wife to support,” faintly 
suggested Mrs. Thorne. 

“ No matter for that,” said Marintha. “If 
they’d had half a dozen children, ’twould have 
been just the same. They were excellent ma¬ 
nagers, and set an example that many a clergy¬ 
man’s family would be wise in following. This 
ain’t the first time I ’ve been in your kitchen, 
Mrs. Thorne, and I ain’t ashamed to own it. 
You’ve got twice as much pork boiling in that 
pot as you ought to have. ’Twould last vs a 
week. Then, again, I don’t like to hear of a 
minister’s pleading poverty when he can afford 
to buy fresh every time the butcher comes 


along ; it’s dreadful expensive ! We don’t buy 
it half a dozen times a year.” Marintha paused 
to take breath; but Mrs. Thorne continuing 
silent, she proceeded again. “ People around 
here that can afford to keep help generally 
expect to look after them a little ; if they didn’t, 
I reckon they’d soon find themselves coming 
out ‘the little end of the horn.’ I tell you 
plainly, Mrs. Thorne, if you don’t look after 
your help, you ’ll never find a salary that will 
support you; and if Mr. Thorne can’t get 
along with what we raise for him, it’s my 
opinion he’d better be looking out for another 
parish.” 

Mrs. Thorne was too much agitated to reply. 
Marintha adjusted her bonnet, and without 
another word took her departure. 

When Mrs. Thorne rejoined her husband 
with the delicate luncheon, a flushed counte¬ 
nance alone betrayed the agitation to which 
she had been subjected. Mr. Thorne observed 
it, but attributed it to a cause very different 
from the real one ; and she, unwilling to add 
to his disquietude, wisely refrained from an 
explanation of it. 

“ Cora,” said he, “ if I did not firmly believe 
in an overruling Providence, who mercifully 
orders all things for our good, I should be 
tempted to give up in despair. For the past 
year my salary has been insuflicient for our 
support. Six months ago, before I was aware 
of the extent of my unpopularity, I petitioned 
for its increase. My petition met with no re¬ 
sponse until after the parish meeting of last 
evening, when this letter was handed me. 
You will see it contains a flat refusal of my 
request.” 

“ But why not send in a resignation at once, 
and take another parish ?” asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“A natural suggestion, I confess; but, in 
my case, not of easy accomplishment. I do 
not know of a vacant parish. I have neither 
the means nor time at my disposal to search 
for one. I am already six months in arrears 
to the tradespeople here, with no prospect of 
liquidating my debts, or of preventing an accu¬ 
mulation of them. When I leave here, I must 
do so honorably. Convinced, as I am, that my 
usefulness iiUhis place is at an end, and long¬ 
ing as I do to escape from thraldom, I see 
every avenue hedged up before me. My life 
has become one of perpetual humiliation, and 
my only hope is that, when I am sufficiently 
disciplined, a kind Providence will open a door 
for my escape.” 

“ Can you devise any way by which we might 
retrench our expenses ?” asked Mrs. Thorne. 
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‘‘No,” replied he, ^‘not without divorcing 
body from soul.” 

“ How would it answer to keep the children 
from school next quarter, and let their tuition 
go towards paying Bridget’s wages ? I’m owing 
her now for the last month, and she depends 
on being regularly paid on account of her aged 
mother; and it was for that I came to seek you 
this morning.” 

“ Yes, she ought to be punctually paid ; she 
is indispensable to us. But I have nothing for 
her to-day, and cannot tell when I shall have* 
anything.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Thorne, had you forgotten Uncle 
Simon Quint is to be married to-night ? People 
say he’s as rich as a Jew. Who knows how 
generous a wedding fee he may bestow ?” 

“ Yes, this is the very evening. But do not 
build any castles upon his anticipated gene¬ 
rosity ; for from the evidences I have already 
received it will prove a foundation too con¬ 
tracted for a fly.” 

“Well, to lay aside all extravagances of 
hope, he will not favor you with less than five 
dollars, which will relieve me of my indebted¬ 
ness to Bridget, and elicit our grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments. But he professes to be your friend ; 
and, conscious of our straitened circumstances, 
he will doubtless embrace this opportunity to 
manifest his sympathy.” 

Punctual to the appointment, Mr. Thorne 
reached Uncle Simon’s gate precisely at the 
hour of six. Barefooted, and with pants rolled 
above his knees, he spied the bridegroom elect, 
standing at a rude bench outside the door, busily 
performing his ablutions. Dripping and pant¬ 
ing like a huge Newfoundland he rushed for¬ 
ward, and seizing Mr. Thorne’s hand with a 
grasp which threatened its annihilation, bade 
him welcome. “ Come right in, parson,” said 
he; “I’ve been at work all day like a boss, 
and you see I’ve got a leetle belated; but 
you ’ll find the widder in thar; she’s been 
ready above an hour.” 

Mr. Thorne entered the house, but only 
caught a glimpse of the “widder” as she re¬ 
treated through the opposite door. He seated 
himself to await the coming of the happy pair. 
Soon a step in an adjoining room, which called 
forth a creaking and jarring from every portion 
of the old house, apprised Mr. Thorne that 
Uncle Simon had come in to put the finishing 
touch to his toilet. Long, however, before the 
completion of the task, sundry exclamations 
reached Mr. Thorne’s ear, plainly indicating 
Uncle Simon’s patience was being sorely taxed ; 
a fact not to be doubted when he finally ap¬ 


peared with the widow on his arm. A young 
woman noiselessly followed them, and seated 
herself in one corner, while the hired man, after 
a ceremonious introduction, slunk into another. 
Uncle Simon standing wonderfully erect, a po¬ 
sition to which his closely-fitting coat inclined 
him, in a tone of desperation exclaimed: “Now, 
parson, I believe I’m ready. You may go at 
it as quick as you ’re a mind to.” In an in¬ 
credibly short time, the two were made one, 
and the spectators silently withdrew. 

“Parson,” said Uncle Simon, looking quite 
distressed, “ ef you and ^liss Quint will take 
hold and help me ease off this ere coat, I be¬ 
lieve I shall feel better. I had a cussed time 
gittin’ into it, and ef I should happen to sneeze 
I should split it from eend to eend, and spile it 
entirely. There’s no knowin’ but what I may 
want it ag’in,” said he, chuckling at what he 
thought a witty suggestion. The joint efforts 
of the two soon brought relief to Uncle Simon. 
“That coat, parson,” continued he, holding it 
up to view, “is thirty odd year old. I had 
it when I was married to Miss Quint that’s 
now dead. Old Stephen Crane made it; and I 
tell you, parson, you never see such a fit—it 
sot like a ribbin. See, what a grand piece of 
cloth it is! Well, I thought I couldn’t have 
anything more suitable to wear now ; but, 
hang it! I felt as though I’d got into a strait- 
jacket. I used to be a mighty slim feller, par¬ 
son, but I’ve got along up to two hundred and 
fifty weight now.” 

“ Indeed I” exclaimed Mr. Thorne. 

“Yes, it’s a fact. Here, Miss Quint, take 
the key in my tother trowsers pocket, and run 
down cellar and draw some of that ere Monon- 
gahela; bring in a pitcher of water and the 
molasses cup. I tell you what, parson, there* ’s 
nothin’ equal to it, when a man gits all beat 
ou^ and low spirited.” 

Miss Quint soon returned, laden with refresh¬ 
ments, which she placed on the table, and 
again left the room. 

“Miss Quint,” continued Uncle Simon, gaz¬ 
ing after her with the eye of a connoisseur, 
“looks dreadful slim ; but she’s spry as a kit¬ 
ten, and tough, sir, tough as a pitch knot. 
She’s kept house for me upwards of a year, 
and I’ve had a pretty good chance to find out.” 

“ She appears remarkably active,” said Mr. 
Thorne. 

“Yes, s-i-r, she ain’t to be beat 1 Come, 
parson, set right up to the table now, and help 
yourself; don’t be mealy-mouthed.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Quint, if I only take a 
glass of water. I have a severe headache this 
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evening, which forbids me partaking your hos¬ 
pitalities.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe a glass of this ere pure 
spirits will make it a mite wus. It al’ays cures 
me of everything.” Uncle Simon helped him¬ 
self liberally, and soon became more loquacious 
than ever. “Does Miss Thorne enjoy pretty 
good health, parson ?” 

“Not remarkably good, sir.” 

“ Well, I must say I hope she ’ll be spared 
to you. It’s a great undertakin’ for a man to 
git married ag’in ; and at my time of life it’s 
awful resky business. Miss Quint was a dread¬ 
ful loss to me. I ’ve lost all sorts of critturs 
off the farm, but I never in my life had any¬ 
thing cut me up like that. I’ve had to pay a 
dollar a week for a housekeeper ever sence she 
died; and thar ain’t one in ten that ’ll aim 
their board. I made up my mind I’d better 
git married, and I sot out to marry the widder 
Sally Pike more ’n a year ago, but my son 
’Bijah broke it up. lie flared some when I 
told him I was goin’ to marry Widder Perkins ; 
but after I showed him how I’d got things 
fixed, he shot right up ; he couldn’t say a word 
ag’in it. I believe,” continued Uncle Simon, 
growing more confidential, “ I ’ll tell you what 
a cute bargain I’ve made. I’ve agreed to give 
Miss Quint fifty cents a week as long as she’s 
able to do the work. Then, in case she out¬ 
lives me, she’s to have four cows, a dozen 
sheep, and a privilege in the house ; but if she 
don’t outlive me, she’s got to pay her own 
doctor’s bill and funeral expenses. She held 
out a good while when we come to talk about 
that; but she’s finally agreed to it, and I got 
it all writ down in black and white ; and now 
if she flounces and kicks ever so hard, she 
can’t do a mite of harm. I’ve got to be an old 
man, parson, but I believe I ’m just as keen at 
a bargain as ever, eh ?” 

“ I do not doubt it,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“They had a pretty hot time down to the 
parish meetin’ last night. I suppose you’ve 
heerd all about it afore now. I told ’em we 
couldn’t find a better man for the money than 
we’d got, and your preachin’ was just as good 
as anybody’s. But betwixt you and I, parson, 

I believe I would try and give a dollar more a 
year if you’d al’ays write your sermons.” 

“Then you don’t like to hear me extempo¬ 
rize ?” 

“Well, not exactly that; but when we pay 
a pretty stiff salary, we ruther expect the min¬ 
ister to give us a written sarmon.” 

“ Yes, I understand you perfectly,” said Mr. 
Thorne, rising from his chair. 


“ Hold on, parson ! hold on a minit !” ex¬ 
claimed Uncle Simon, rising also with great 
alacrity, and plunging his hand deep into his 
pantaloons pocket. “ There, parson, ’ ’ said he, 
drawing forth a coin, which he deposited in 
Mr. Thorne’s hand, “Mai ’a what I call money 
pretty easy aimed. When I git a dollar, I have 
to dig for it. But you ministers get along 
mighty easy. I wanted to make a preacher of 
’Bijah ; but he seemed to have no notion that 
way ; he’s all for farmin’.” 

Mr. Thorne thanked Uncle Simon, and bade 
him “good-night.” At the door he met the 
bride, who timidly handed him a small parcel, 
containing wedding-cake for Mrs. Thorne and 
the children. When he reached home, lie 
tossed a bright silver dollar into his wife’s lap. 

“ That isn’t all?” said she, with an incredu¬ 
lous look. 

“ Yes, that is all 

The next Sunday another vacant seat was 
observed in church. It was no other than Miss 
Marintha’s. Before the week ended, it was 
whispered to Mr. Thorne that on that day she 
was an attentive listener to old Mr. Baker, 
whose sermon so expanded her benevolence 
that upon returning home she dispatched a note 
to him requesting his acceptance of an inclosed 
fifty dollars, in order to make himself life mem¬ 
ber of the “ Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Heathen.” 

About this time, also, a letter was received 
from Miss Croft, who in the interval of an ague 
fit penned a bitter lament for her hasty removal 
“ out west,” where troubles unheard of at the 
east constantly assailed her. She entreated 
Mr. Thorne’s influence to aid her in repur¬ 
chasing the “Parsonage,” where she hoped at 
last to end her days in peace. 

When Squire Wentworth, after a^ absence 
of three months, returned home he at once 
hastened to the parsonage, the inmates of which 
had become inexpressibly dear to him. He 
was both surprised and grieved to mark the 
deep dejection of Mr. Thorne, whom he found 
confined to his room by a severe nervous attack. 
Mrs. Thorne, with tearful eyes, grasped his 
hand, but the trembling lips refused to utter 
the welcome her warm heart dictated. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Thorne,” said the 
Squire, “ I’ve been all day impatient as a 
child, because I couldn’t reach you sooner. 

I fancied you wreathed in smiles at my ap¬ 
proach, as you surely would 1^, if you could 
imagine the half of what I’m about to reveal.” 

“ You were always a dispenser of sunshine, 
Squire Wentworth, but in your long absence, 
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tlie clouds Lave gathered so quickly about us, 
that I fear even your magic wand will fail to 
dispel them.” 

I trust it has not lost all its potency. But 
we shall see,” said the Squire. “ Let us sit here 
by Mr. Thorne, that he may listen without 
eflfort. I should have returned last week, but 
hearing Alice and her husband had taken pas¬ 
sage home, I was desirous of being in the city 
when they arrived. Tiiey landed yesterday; 
and I saw them just long enough to assure 
myself they were well and happy, delighted 
with their residence abroad ; and yet more de¬ 
lighted to find themselves again at their old 
home. As soon as Alice recovers from her 
fatigue, she will visit us. You remember 
Savelli ?” 

“ Indeed Ido!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne; “he 
is too closely associated with dear Roxy Croft 
to allow of his being forgotten.” 

“ Well, while my children were at Florence, 
they were introduced to Count Savelli, one of 
the most distinguished noblemen of that region. 
In him Alice recognized no other than her old 
music-teacher. The recognition was mutual; 
and the last days of their sojourn there were 
spent at his palace, where is concentrated every¬ 
thing that can delight the senses. Alice says 
the attentions they received there were such 
as only the closest intimacy might anticipate. 
Of the Countess she cannot suf&ciently express 
her admiration. With the dignity and energy 
of an Englishwoman are united all the beauty 
and grace of an Italian. Besides this, sur¬ 
rounded by pomp and luxury, she devotes her¬ 
self with zeal to the relief of suflfering.” 

“ But where did Savelli find so rare a gem ?” 
asked Mr. Thorne. 

“ That I do not remember. Alice says he 
inquired after you both with the deepest in¬ 
terest, and spoke of being under weighty obli¬ 
gations, etc. ; but here is a package he has 
sent, which, I presume, will explain all.” 

Mr, Thorne took it, and hastily breaking the 
seals, disclosed a letter, besides several smaller 
parcels directed to himself, his wife, and each 
of the children. “ I do not understand this,” 
said he; “Cora, open yours, and let us see 
what it contains.” 

Mrs. Thorne opened her package, and held 
up to view a set of exquisite mosaics. The 
children’s presents were also rare and costly; 
and when Mr. Thorne displayed for his gift a 
well-filled purse of gold, lie could scarcely con¬ 
ceal his agitation. “ Squire Wentworth,” said 
he, “this puzzles me beyond measure. Were 
you not an old and well-tried friend, I should 

4 . 2 * 


suspect you of an attempt to practise on my 
credulity. For Savelli I always entertained a 
resjiect, but all the civilities that ever passed 
between us scarcely entitle me to an expression 
of remembrance from him ; but here is one 
more than sufficient to relieve me from all em¬ 
barrassments, a golden key, that unlocks at 
once my prison doors.” 

“Is it not wonderful!” said Mrs. Thorne. 
“ And the story of his reverses, to which I gave 
so little credit, was, it seems, no fiction. 0 I 
Mr. Thorne, how thankful we ought to be to 
our Heavenly Father for this unexpected re¬ 
lief!” 

“Yes, Cora, I have always felt we should 
not be utterly forsaken ; and if I have ever for 
an instant allowed distrust to creep into my 
heart, may I be forgiven, and ever bear in mind 
the lesson now taught me. Shall I read the 
letter now ? I long to have the mystery of Sa- 
velli’s generosity explained.” 

“ By all means. I am as eager for the expla¬ 
nation as yourself. Wait, Squire Wentworth, 
till he has read the letter. As you have never 
refused to listen to our troubles, so now you 
must participate in our joys.” 

My dear friends : When your little ones' 
gather around you for a story, do you ever tell 
them of a poor orphan girl, once a recipient of 
your bounty and a sharer in your love, who, 
after being loaded with favors, without a word 
of explanation, or even an expression of thanks, 
suddenly withdrew from your protection, leav¬ 
ing you in ignorance of her fate ? Bo not brand 
as ungrateful one who has been guilty of all 
this ; but let these lines convince you that the 
remembrance of your favors is treasured in a 
heart always loving and grateful. To reconcile 
a seeming contradiction, let me revert to the 
period when you left me on your visit to Boston. 
From that instant I found myself plunged again 
into the abyss of misery from which your 
kindness had partially extricated me, and my 
position the more aggravated by Miss Croft’s 
assertion that, upon your return, she should 
oblige yon to seek a home elsewhere, thus 
depriving me of your farther protection. Her 
brutality, for I can call it by no other name, 
reached its height the evening Savelli came to 
give me my last lesson. When I entered her 
room, decently attired for the occasion, she at 
once opened upon me a torrent of abuse. I 
had been at work all day in the scorching sun ; 
I was weary and disheartened, and attempted 
a reply. This so exasperated her that she gave 
me a blow, which instantly felled me to the 
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floor. As soon as I could recover myself I 
hastened to the parlor, and lighting a lamp, 
beheld, to my astonishment, Savelli already 
seated there. The door nad been left open, 
and he had entered unobserved, and been a 
silent witness of the whole affair. Wretched 
and humiliated beyond measure at the sight 
of him, my tears flowed afresh. 

“Poor child!” said he, compassionately. 
“ Have you no other home than this ? Is there 
no one to shield you from that woman’s vio¬ 
lence ?” 

“ No one,” replied I. “There is no one to 
care for me but Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, and Miss 
Croft isn’t going to let them stay here any 
longer. Oh, Mr. Savelli,” I exclaimed in the 
bitterness of my heart, “I wish I were dead !” 

“Roxy,” said he, “be calm, and listen to 
me. I once had a very dear relative, to whom 
you bear a striking resemblance. I noticed it 
the first time I beheld you. But she and all 
her family are dead, and I am left an exile and 
wanderer, without one in the world to claim 
kindred with me. To-morrow I am going away 
from here, and I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving one so like my sainted cousin in such 
cruel hands. Will you go with me ? Will 
you be my child? Do not answer until you 
hear my plan. It is one that has often occurred 
to me ; but I never dreamed of putting it into 
execution. I propose to take you to England, 
where I will place you at school for three years. 
By that time, if my hopes are realized, I shall 
be able to offer you a home in my own country. 
But in case they are not, I shall wish you to be 
prepared for a teacher, which will give you an 
independence anywhere. Your voice alone, 
with proper cultivation, will insure you a for¬ 
tune. Roxy, will you go ?” 

“ I will 1” said I, without hesitation. 

“ You do not fear then to trust your fate to 
-my hands ?” 

“ Why should I, when you ask me to become 
your child ?” 

“To effect your escape,” continued he, “it 
will be necessary to resort to some artifice ; for 
Miss Croft will never consent to give you up. 
I will leave a carpet-bag at your gate to-night, 
in which you will find a disguise, together 
with money sufficient to pay your fare in the 
stage. If anything happens to detain you in 
the morning, I will wait for you in Bridgeton 
another day.” 

I assented to his proposition, every faculty 
of my soul being absorbed in the one idea of 
escape. After Miss Croft had retired for the 
night, I crept cautiously down stairs, and ^se¬ 


cured the bag Savelli promised to leave me. I 
cannot describe the hopes and fears which 
alternately agitated me during the long sleep¬ 
less night that followed. But when morning 
dawned, I went out from Miss Croft’s, no longer 
a timid, shrinking girl, but at heart a desperate 
woman, ready to brave all dangers. I did not 
venture to stop until I reached the Cross Roads. 
There I met Uncle Jack, who, in the well- 
dressed lad that passed him, failed to recognize 
in me an old acquaintance. On the very spot 
where Annita and I held our last conversation, 
I sat down and waited the coming of the stage. 
As it drew near, I hailed the driver. He 
stopped ; and as I was preparing to seat myself 
beside him, Savelli threw open the door, and 
said: “ There’s room for the boy inside.” I 
silently obeyed his motions, and not a word 
passed between us until we reached the end of 
our stage route. As soon as practicable I doffed 
my disguise, and then ventured to ask Savelli 
that he would drop the hated name of Roxy, 
and, in future, call me by my rightful one, 
“ Teresa.” 

A week later found us on the broad ocean, 
bound fqr Liverpool. Our voyage was rough 
and tedious, and I suffered greatly from sea¬ 
sickness. No father ever watched his child 
with greater solicitude than my kind protector 
.manifested for me. Every day increased my 
respect and gratitude ; yet I could never divest 
myself of a constraint I had always felt in his 
presence; and in his conversations with me, 
my replies were limited to the briefest mono¬ 
syllables. Immediately upon landing, we has¬ 
tened to the beautiful town of Warwick. There, 
in the establishment of Mrs. Middleton, I was 
placed as a pupil, and introduced as the wai’d of 
Savelli. Here, also, two of his old friends found 
employment as professors of music and Italian ; 
and I learned afterwards it was this circum¬ 
stance that induced him to locate me here. To 
Mrs. Middleton he disclosed his plans regarding 
me, and made provision for my remaining with 
her the three coming years. Nothing could 
restrain me from expressing my grief at his 
departure ; and when I bade him farewell, it 
was with the secret conviction that I should 
never again behold him. When, however, my 
feelings became more composed, and I began 
to reflect on the magnitude of my obligation^, 
I entered upon my duties with a zeal which 
nothing could abate. In Mrs. Middleton I 
found a kind friend ; and if ever I incurred her 
disapprobation, it was that I would allow my¬ 
self no time for recreation. But this my pre¬ 
vious habits had taught me to dispense with, 
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and neither the allurements of pleasure nor 
weariness of mind could for an instant divert 
me from the goal of my ambition. From her 
my guardian received a yearly report of ray 
progress ; but, as he had requested, our corre¬ 
spondence was frequent and uninterrupted, and 
afforded to both infinitely more satisfaction 
than my constrained conversation had per¬ 
mitted. As the specified time drew near its 
close, Mrs. Middleton was so well satisfied with 
my attainments that she proposed my remain¬ 
ing with her as an assistant, upon a salary far 
exceeding my expectations. I at once agreed 
to her proposal, provided it met with the sanc¬ 
tion of my guardian, whom I was then daily 
expecting. 

When, a few days after, it was announced 
that a gentleman in the parlor desired my pre¬ 
sence, I felt it could be no other than he. All 
at once a fear that I should not meet his expec¬ 
tations threatened to envelop me in my old con¬ 
straint ; but quickly banishing such thoughts, 

I hastened to his presence, and with a fluency 
equal to his own welcomed him in his native 
tongue. He seemed both surprised and agi¬ 
tated at the‘sight of me. 

“ Teresa!” he exclaimed, “if the grave could 
yield up its dead, and restore them to us in 
renewed youth and beauty, I should believe 
I saw before me the companion of my child¬ 
hood 1 But no ! It cannot be ! This is not an 
age of miracles !” 

I sank beneath his earnest gaze, unable to 
account for his emotion, and without power to 
reply. He observed it, and quickly recovering 
himself, drew me to his side, and commenced 
a free and animated conversation in which I 
participated without reserve. I unfolded to 
him my plans for the future, which I trusted 
would meet his approbation. He listened with 
attention ; but I fancied was not so impressed 
with their brilliancy as I had hoped. In return, 
he gave me a brief sketch of his own life, of 
which before I had known nothing. It seems 
that, during one of those political agitations 
which so frequently occur in this country, he 
and Count Parini, who had married Savelli’s 
cousin, were suspected of disloyalty to the 
government. Their estates were confiscated, 
and themselves compelled to seek safety in a 
foreign country. Parini, with his wife and 
child, fled to England, where Savelli intended 
following them ; but circumstances preventing, 
he sailed for America. As soon as he landed, 
he dispatched letters to England, informing 
them of his locality. But receiving no replies, 
and becoming uneasy, he at length deter¬ 


mined to seek them. Accordingly, he took 

passage for England ; but upon reaching L-, 

the place of their destination, he found nothing 
of them. After diligent inquiry, however, he 
learned that a young Italian woman and child, 
answering perfectly to the description of Teresa 
and her child, had resided there a short time ; 
but that the woman died, and the child was 
removed to a neighboring town, where it was 
believed it did not long survive its mother. Fail¬ 
ing to learn anything more definite, he proceeded 
to London. There he met an old acquaintance, 
who informed him that Parini died before 
reaching England, and also corroborated the 

information he obtained in L- of Parini s 

wife and child. Sick at heart, he returned to 
America, determining to remain there until 
the excitement in his country should subside, 
when through the influence of friends he hoped 
his innocence would be established, and his 
estates and honors restored. It was at this 
period he met Squire Wentworth, who Induced 
him to go to Oakfield and undertake the duties 
of a music-teacher. He remained there until 
letters recalled him to Italy. But first he dis¬ 
posed of his new charge in the way I have 
already explained to you. Justice, though long 
delayed, was at length awarded him; and at 
the present time he told me he was in pos¬ 
session of all his rights. 

Finally, I did not accept Mrs. Middleton’s 
proposal. Savelli ofiered me one, which he 
insisted was far worthier my consideration ; 
and unworthy as I felt myself for the position, 

I did not leave Warwick until in the Protes¬ 
tant chapel I had taken upon myself the vows 
of a wife ! Two days later, in accordance with 
the wishes of my husband, the ceremony was 
repeated in the Cathedral at London. I must 
pass over the incidents of our journey to Italy, 
for I fear your patience is already exhausted. 

No sooner had I crossed the threshold of my 
new home, than a host of vague recollections 
crowded upon me. “Francisco I” exclaiined 
I, “it seems as if from a long and painful dream 
I had at last awakened to reality. I feel now 
that I am truly at home.” 

“ And so you are, my love,” said he, with a 
' gratified smile. 

“But,” continued I, “everything about me 
appears so strangely familiar, that, did I not 
know the contrary, I should believe I had been 
here before.” 

“It is easily accounted for,” replied he; 
“ my frequent descriptions liave doubtless fa¬ 
miliarized you with these scenes.” 

I acquiesced in the truth of the suggestion, 
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yet remained unsatisfied. Day after day I 
traversed the spacious apartments. I wandered 
through the long galleries, whose portraits 
seemed to look down upon me with a kindly 
greeting, haunted by dim remembrances, which 
grew oppressive as they mocked my efforts to 
solve them. 

One day I strolled into the library where 
Francisco was busily arranging his private 
papers. “Teresa,” said he, on my approach, 
“I was just on the point of seeking you to 
show you the miniature of my lost cousin, 
whom you so closely resemble.” 

I drew near him. “Good heavens!” I ex¬ 
claimed ; “that is my mother’s picture !” 

“What mean you, Teresa? Explain your¬ 
self!” said he, looking bewildered. 

I could not. I was speechless. Seizing him 
by the hand, I flew to my dressing-room, and 
opening a trunk, from its lowest depths drew 
forth the counterpart of the miniature he held 
in his hand. 

“ Teresa,” said he, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “why did you never show me this 
before ?” 

“ I cannot tell,” said I; “ I have never shown 
it to any one but Mr. Thorne and his wife. I 
felt it too sacred to be unfeelingly gazed upon; 
but why I never thought to show it to you is 
certainly unaccountable.” 

Before our marriage I had confided to liim 
the secret of my supposed gypsy origin; but 1 
shrank from entering into the details of my 
early life. Now I sat down and minutely re¬ 
lated them. My resemblance to Teresa, Savei- 
li’s attraction towards me, my own vague re¬ 
collections were all explained; and we were 
convinced beyond doubt that I was no other 
than the child ol Teresa, whose fate was never 
definitely ascertained. Together we mingled 
our tears of joy ! together we bowed in silent 
adoration of that Unseen Hand which, through 
a dark, mysterious path, had finally led the 
wanderer home ! If anything was needed to 
complete my happiness, it was granted when, 
a few months after, I beheld my old friend Alice, 
and from her received intelligence of my bene- 
] factors in America. Alice has told me all— 
your joys and your troubles ; and my greatest 
desire now is to behold once more your kind 
faces. Francisco smiles doubtingly when I ex¬ 
press a wish to see Miss Croft; but to her also 
I owe a debt of gratitude, for, had she treated 
me with a particle of sympathy, I might to this 
day have remained her faithful servant. 

Accept from Francisco and myself the accom¬ 
panying package as a slight token of our grate¬ 


ful acknowledgments. He promises me, if our 
lives are spared, to visit America in another 
year. Until then, adieu. 

From your ever grateful Teresa. 


THE BONAPARTE FAMILY REGISTER. 

The register of the Imperial family, on wbicli 
has been inscribed i\\e proces-verhal of the birth 
of Prince Napoleon’s son, is a large folio volume, 
bound in red velvet, and having at the corners 
ornaments of silver-gilt, with the family cipher 
“ N” in the centre. It was commenced in 1806, 
and the first entry made was the adoption of 
Prince Eugene by the Emperor. The second, 
made the same year, relates to the adoption of 
the Princess Stephanie de Beauharnais, who 
recently died Grand Duchess of Baden, and who 
was cousin of the Empress Josephine. Next 
comes the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon 
I. ; then several certificates of the birth of 
Princes of the family, and lastly of the King 
of Rome, which closes the series of the cer¬ 
tificates inscribed under the reign of the First 
Emperor. This register was confided to the care 
ot the Count Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Augely, 
Minister and Councillor of State, and Secre¬ 
tary ot the Imperial family. It was to him, 
under the First Empire, as it is now to the Min¬ 
ister of State under the Second, that was re¬ 
served the duty of drawing up the procds-ver- 
heaux of the great acts relative to Napoleon. 
At the fall of the First Empire, Count Regnault 
de Saint-Jean d’Angely carefully preserved the 
book, which after his death passed into the 
hands of the Countess, his widow. That lady 
handed it over to the President of the Repub¬ 
lic when Louis Napoleon was called by univer¬ 
sal suffrage to the Imperial throne. In this 
same register, continued by the Second Empire, 
may be seen the certificates of the marriage of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., and of that of the 
Princess Clotilde ; of the birth of the Prince 
Imperial; of the death of Prince Jerome ; and, 
lastly, of the birth of the Prince Napoleon Vic¬ 
tor Jerome Frederic, just born. The name of 
Napoleon commemorates that of the head of 
the dynasty ; that of Victor is in remembrance 
of the house of Savoy ; Jerome is that of his 
paternal grandfather; and Frederic was given 
in compliment to the family of Wurtemberg. 


No money is better spent than what is laid 
out for domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased 
that his wife is dressed as well as other people, 
and the wife is pleased that she is dressed. 
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BY LUCY X. GODFREY. 


It was a fresh, bright June morning. All 
the windows in Aunt Sophie’s home had been 
thrown open to the sweet summer air. She 
had laid aside her work, and knelt by her 
favorite window, absorbing, with every sense, 
the joys which nature offered, while her soul 
expanded in worship beneath the genial influ¬ 
ence, and her lips murmured : ‘ ‘ And God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good,” as the radiant smile upou her 
face showed that the sacred words were echo¬ 
ing with new power in her consciousness. 
Emma and Carrie were pouring forth their 
exuberant gladness in an anthem whose spirit 
at least seemed to be echoed by the canaries 
and the wild birds that carolled in the maple 
tops. The gardener was whistling cheerily, 
the housemaid humming at her work, children 
were shouting, and dogs were barking at a 
distance ; yet all sounds were harmonious in 
her ear, since all expressed joy or praise. 

Soon Henry came, eagerly calling, as he 
caught sight of her : “ Oh, mother, mother ! 
father says come down in the back porch and 
see the horses play; Willie and Edward have 
them out.” 

Mr. Laselle came and stood at her side to 
watch his noble, spirited pets; but their talk 
was in exclamations till the horses were led 
away. Then Uncle Charles said suddenly, clap¬ 
ping his palms for emphasis : “ Come, mother, 
let’s go somewhere this glorious weather !” 

‘‘I’m ready ; shall we all go to Norton Pond 
for a day ?” responded Aunt Sophie. 

“ Oh pshaw ! no ; we will go far enough to 
try Colonel and Major’s mettle, I don’t care if 
it is a thousand miles. Where shall it be ? 
Whom do you want to see ?” 

“I know somebody that wants to see her 
and me, too,” said Carrie, as her mother hesi¬ 
tated. 

“You refer to your cousin, Sophie Carr, do 
you not?” asked Mrs. Laselle. 

“ Yes, mother ; she begged me for a visit in 
every letter since she was here, two summers 
ago.” 

“Pretty well thought of, I think,” replied 
Uncle Charles. “ I shall be right glad to visit 
sister Lora and her family; so let us make 
arrangements, for it is a long way, and we must 
start soon to be home in time to welcome Rose 
Wilmot here.” 


The next morning, the family carriage having 
received Mr. and Mrs. Laselle, Carrie, Edward 
and Henry, Colonel and Major trotted briskly 
away, followed soon by a light carriage, which 
had been hired for Willie and Emma, for it 
had been decided that all the family should go 
as far as Niagara, that the children might view 
that wondrous masterpiece of nature, and the 
parents renew the reverent emotions its subli¬ 
mity had long ago inspired. 

It would take us long to tell of the beautiful 
succession of luxuriant landscapes, ever-vary- 
ing cloud-pictures, neat villages, and quaint 
farm-houses which gladdened their observing 
eyes, and were laid among the sweet pictures 
which memory might hold ever ready for rea¬ 
son or fancy’s draughts, as they journeyed 
through the Empire State. The parents, with 
their quick sight and cultivated love of beauty, 
were ready sympathizers with the fresh, social 
natures of the children, which found such fre¬ 
quent vent in exclamations of delight or sur¬ 
prise, or in eager, interested inquiries which 
drew from their father or mother scraps of 
knowledge they would remember longer than 
any they had gathered from books. 

All their voices were silenced by reverent 
awe as they viewed the mighty Niagara amid 
the roar of its majestic thunderings. Then 
heart and lips were hushed ; but afterward, 
many a lofty soul-flight was winged by the im¬ 
pressions received at that time. Their stay 
was not long, lest incongruous elements might 
be mingled in the perfect mental pictures. 

Willie, Emma, and Henry proceeded directly 
home, while the remainder of the party went 
on, to make their contemplated visit in Ohio. 
A letter had preceded them ; so eager eyes were 
watching for them when they arrived three days 
later. Carrie and her cousin, Sophie, were most 
enthusiastic in their expressions of delight at 
meeting ; yet a competent observer would have 
seen that the joy of their elders was to theirs 
as a deep, rippling river compared with a bab¬ 
bling brook. 

The coming of these dear friends from among 
their native New England hills was like moving 
back their sun of life to the morning hours of 
promise, to Lionel and Lora Carr. Association 
brought before them many a scene of youthful 
joy, which had long been dimmed by the dust 
of everyday labor and the cobwebs of daily 
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care, and they saw tliem now, even brighter, 
from memory’s gilding, than they had been in 
passing. It was rare happiness also to hear of 
the pai-ticipants in those long gone delights, 
and Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie had their 
thoughts quickened by interested questions, 
till they seemed to gain new wealth of experi¬ 
ences of life in that there was so much in their 
memories they had not realized. Old acquaint¬ 
ances, who had not been thought of for years, 
came in association’s train to suggest bright 
thoughts of the holy home awaiting a glad re¬ 
union, or sad ones of earth’s changes. This 
first evening was devoted to the past, for the 
morrow would be soon enough for the ladies to 
chat of their children, their housekeeping, and 
present surroundings; and for the gentlemen 
to interchange opinions concerning business 
and politics, since these later topics had en¬ 
grossed the recent letters. Long after Carrie 
and her cousin had fallen asleep, sitting both 
upright, with each an arm about the other, their 
parents talked unweariedly. Uncle Charles 
and Aunt Sophie disclaimed all unusual fatigue, 
as well they might, since travellers who have 
pleasant companions, an easy carriage, and 
liorses to be indulged in long and frequent 
rests, as family pets, should be exhilarated 
rather than overworn by journeying. Colonel 
and Major pranced as gayly, as they were led 
into Mr. Carr’s barn, as they had done on the 
morning before leaving home, though their 
proud owner took no credit for extra care of 
them, since he fancied he came leisurely, merely 
to gratify the tastes and ensure the comfort of 
his wife. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed ac¬ 
count of this visit of our friends. We pass 
over many interesting conversations and plea¬ 
sant excursions to places of interest, or natural 
beauty in the vicinity, to note part of a morn¬ 
ing’s talk and some of its results. 

“Where does Ella keep herself of late? I 
am afraid the child isn’t well, she is so unusu¬ 
ally quiet,” said Mrs. Carr. 

‘ ‘ I think you need not be particularly alarmed 
about her, ” replied Jennie, with a half sarcastic 
smile, “as long as she can sit and read from 
morning till night. She reads in our room 
since Aunt Sophie came.” 

“Ah I that is it, is it?” said the mother. 
Then, turning to Mrs. Laselle, she continued, 
with an intonation of satisfaction in her voice : 

“ I expect Ella will be the scholar of the family. 
Though she is not yet thirteen, she has read 
more books than all the rest of us, I believe; 
and the more she reads, the more she wants to.” 


“ Wliat does she read ?” asked Aunt Sophie, 
quietly. 

“ Oh, everything she can get; nothing comes 
amiss with her, I think ; and everybody in the 
neighborhood is willing to lend to her, for she 
never injures a volume. She has a new stock 
now, I see, from a family who have lately moved 
into the place, and I suppose she will not have 
a thought for anything else till she has been 
through them all. It tries my patience some¬ 
times ; but I am glad to see the child improv¬ 
ing herself.” 

“ I hope you do not forget that not all books 
are sources of improvement, and that a mere 
taste for reading is not always a test of scholar¬ 
ship,” responded Aunt Sophie. 

Mrs. Carr hesitated before she replied. She 
had an indistinct remembrance of the warnings 
against bad books she had heard long ago. 
They seemed very unreal to her, since she had 
never been tempted in that way. She had 
never formed any decided taste for reading of 
any kind ; but from the days when, as a child, 
she had been mortified by her accustomed 
place at the foot of her class, she had felt an 
earnest admiration for scholarship. Intellec¬ 
tual attainments had never been within the 
scope of her practical powers, but she was not 
the less ambitious that some one of her child¬ 
ren should excel in them ; hence her maternal 
pride had been gratified, in that the more 
abundant leisure which had been allowed to 
Ella, as the youngest daughter, had fostered a 
love for reading which she did not suppose 
could prove a source of anything save reason¬ 
able pleasure and improvement. Not having 
an intelligent appreciation of the advantages 
and resources of a well-disciplined and wisely 
stored mind, she had not craved such a posses¬ 
sion for all her children ; but had been well 
content to leave their mental culture to chance, 
which had so far favored her. The western 
township, in which her husband had located 
himself a few months before marriage, had been 
settled by New Englanders, who liad brought 
their system of common schools with them, 
and also established an academy at an early 
date. Her children had profited by these edu¬ 
cational advantages, and the older ones were 
intelligent and teachable, without being re¬ 
markable as scholars. 

A six months’ stay among friends at the 
East, two years before the time of which we 
write, had been of great advantage to the 
eldest daughter, and, through her, to the 
younger members of the family. She came 
into the room with Carrie just as Mrs. Carr 
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was saying, in response to Mrs. Laselle’s last 
remark : 

“ I know that one has to guard against bad 
books where they are plenty, but I suspect 
one could not find enough of any kind in this 
town to harm her.” 

‘^It isn’t the quantity, but the quality that 
harms, ” said Aunt Sophie, looking involuntarily 
at the speaking face of her namesake. 

I know it right well,” responded the girl, 
‘‘and we have just found Ella crying over a 
yellow-covered novel that you would no sooner 
let her read than you would feed her with 
arsenic, Carrie says.” 

“ What do you say?” said Mrs. Carr. “ Where 
did she get the book ?” 

“Of Angelina Potter, and she has borrowed 
a half dozen of the same style, with a promise 
of more when those are read.” 

“ Call her, Jennie ; tell her to bring the book 
she is reading, directly.” 

Very soon poor Ella came in, holding one 
hand before her tear-stained face, and looking 
like a convicted culprit, though she said in a 
pleading tone, as she handed the book to her 
mother : 

“ Please, mother, let me finish reading it; it 
is not so bad as Carrie and Sophia think it is, 
and I do so want to see how it comes out.” 

“ Perhaps we can tell you that, dear,” said 
Aunt Sophie, who pitied the child. 

Mrs. Carr looked at the book an instant, then 
saying, in a tone which made Ella extend her 
hand to take it: 

“It is foupded on fact.” She passed it to 
Mrs. Laselle, who remarked, as she glanced over 
its pages : 

“ Yes, it professes to be founded on fact, but 
I pity the author who could pass by all the 
pure and beautiful facts of life, to feed his fancy 
upon a morbid and distorted reality, as 1 would 
pity the artist who should ignore all beauty 
and healthy development upon his canvas to 
find his satisfaction in representing festering 
sores, deformed limbs, blasted flowers, and de¬ 
caying fruit. A fact may be a very^ unwhole¬ 
some thing for little girls, so I think our little 
Ella will be content to let her mother return 
the dear, delightful books that make her cry, 
to their owner, for we can tell her that at the 
end, she would find the bad all killed, the good 
all pleased, and herself wearied and irritable 
from over-excitement.” Noticing that the child 
still eyed the book greedily. Aunt Sophie saw 
that its spell must be broken, or its haunting 
power would linger over the susceptible mind. 
For a moment she was at a loss, but after a 


closer examination of the book, she asked Ella 
to tell her how far she had read. With ner¬ 
vous eagerness the little fingers turned the 
leaves, glancing more frequently as she ad. 
vauced, till, at about the middle, she said : 

‘ ‘ Here is m.y place, and I do so want to see how 
Emilia will escape from that wicked Claudio.” 

“Well, child, you shall know. If you will 
tell us the story so far, I will tell you the re¬ 
mainder. Just commence. I will prompt you 
from the book, and I doubt not the girls will 
be exceedingly interested.” 

“ That we shall,” said Carrie, encouragingly, 

“ and mother will tell almost all the story, if 
you will only get her to begin.” 

“Perhaps I had better 5e^m,” responded 
Aunt Sophie, as Ella still hesitated, and glanc¬ 
ing at the first page, she commenced, in a 
style even more verbose and extravagant than 
the author’s, a description of the heroine. She 
mingled incongruous and ridiculous, put high 
sounding epithets occasionally, for the sport of 
the elders, but she went on so fluently, that 
Ella was lost in admiration, and soon exclaimed : 

“ Why, Aunt Sophie, you have read it your¬ 
self, hav’n’t you ?” 

“ No, dear; you will find I need a deal of 
prompting, it I am to tell the story, but I can 
X)ut big words together beautifully, when I have 
a pattern.” 

“0, yes, she can tell us how gracefully the 
timorous, intrepid maiden perambulated the 
periphery of her father’s luxuriant, closely- 
cropped lawn, while reclining upon the ver¬ 
dant, gray rock where the mignonette shed its 
delightful fragrance,” said Carrie, her eyes 
sparkling with mischief. 

“You did not say that, did you, auntie?” 
said Ella, half indignantly. 

“ I think I said some things quite as absurd, 
even if the author does not, but certainly one 
should be held excusable for some nonsense, if 
he must write more than three hundred closely- 
printed, double-columned pages like these, with 
neither purpose nor sound ideas to ennoble his 
work,” replied Aunt Sophie gently, and then 
continued: “ However, we must not forget that 
we have undertaken to tell this story. When I 
relate, you must correct me, and when you 
take up the account, I will look out for your 
mistakes. We must be very watchful of each 
other, and not let these girls discover a flaw 
that we do not. Will you go on ?” 

“I wish you would,” said Ella, timidly. 

“Very well, I will until one of the others 
notices a blunder that you do not; you will need 
to watch closely, for Carrie has a quick ear, 
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when I am likely to be caught tampering with 
the Queen’s English.” 

Aunt Sophie altered her style, as she com¬ 
menced again, TJhoosing words within Ella’s 
comprehension, when she intended to blunder, 
and soon hearing the story became like a lively 
game, in which their quick wits were taxed to 
the utmost in finding phrases to be substituted 
for those to which they objected. After a few 
hearty laughs, the story was of far less impor¬ 
tance in Ella’s eyes, and as Aunt Sophie in¬ 
sisted upon her taking her turn, she found 
long chapters, which she could dismiss with a 
sentence. Then there were various, romantic 
moonshiny episodes, which proved exceedingly 
ridiculous, when subjected to the keen, mirth- 
provoking comments of Carrie and her cousins. 
The pathetic scenes, too, which had called forth 
Ella’s tears, being held up in the light of cold 
criticism, lost their semblance of reality, and 
the child did not wonder at Jennie’s asking if 
she were not ashamed to have cried so much 
over such nonsense. She was heartily ashamed 
of herself and the book, of which the heroine 
and her companions were now mere puppets to 
lier,' concerning whose fate she was indifierent. 
Aunt Sophie saw that it was time to stop the 
sport, which was becoming bitter to the little 
girl, so she checked the older girls, and briefly 
and soberly showed Ella the bare plot of the 
story, and its probable ending ; then talked 
earnestly with all her companions of the folly 
of devoting precious time to such silly novels. 
Ella voluntarily brought the remainder of her 
borrowed store. Mrs. Laselle glanced over them 
and said: 

‘‘It was evidently your good fortune, mv 
dear, to chance upon the least objectionable of 
these books. Emilia’s story is only silly and 
shallow; these are foul and despicable. Im¬ 
pulse prompts me to throw them all in the fire, 
but it belongs to the owner to do that, as I should 
certainly advise her, Lora, upon returning 
them. However, let me warn my nieces against 
becoming in any way intimate with a young 
lady who would own or lend such trash. Neigh¬ 
borly kindness may prompt occasional calls, 
and you can lend her your books, but do not 
again borrow of her, or expose yourselves to 
her influence. I am glad to see that Ella loves 
to read ; but she must be careful that this taste 
remain a healthful appetite for mental food 
rather than a morbid craving for mental stimu¬ 
lus. Your father has many of the old English 
classics ; they have to me the flavor of delicious 
winter-apples, juicy and nourishing so long 
after the winter snows have covered the boughs 


which bore them. You have the Bible, too, 
which is the very Bread of Life. With these, 
and your school-books for meat, your minds 
will not lack nourishment, though you may 
sometimes wish for the lighter productions of 
the day, which we may compare to the smaller 
fruits and berries with which a provident house¬ 
keeper so loves to vary lier family’s diet. Do 
you understand the comparison well enough 
to remember it, Ella ?” 

The little girl looking somewhat puzzled. 
Aunt Sophie glanced inquiringly at Jennie, 
who said: “I do, auntie. Yi'e have minds 
which must have food ; so we have the Bible 
for bread, school-books for meat—some of them 
are tough and gristly, I am thinking—and then 
we have Goldsmith, Addison, Shakspeare, Plu¬ 
tarch, Pollok, Young, Pope, and dear Mrs. 
Hemans ; besides some children’s stories for 
goodies, and besides we have father’s news¬ 
paper, what’s that ?—potatoes I guess. Well, 
I am not going hungry.” 

“If you are hungry, don’t try adulterated 
brandy in the shape of Angelina Potter’s no¬ 
vels, ” said Carrie, roguishly. 

“My child!” spoke Aunt Sophie, in a tone 
of grave rebuke, which sobered her daughter 
instantly, who blushed as she said: 

“ Oh, I beg pardon, Ella. I know you were 
not to blame, since nobody had told you they 
were bad. I wdll never plague you about them 
again.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Aunt Sophie. “We 
ought to be obliged to them for .bringing the 
subject into our talk. Don’t let us drop it yet.” 

“ You don’t object to all novels. Aunt Sopliie ? 
How are we to tell the good from the bad—by 
the binding ? Shall we discard all in paper 
covers, and accept those in cloth or leather?” 

“You may answer, Carrie,” said Aunt So¬ 
phie, smiling, as she glanced at her daughter’s 
animated face. 

“1 only wanted to say, mother, that that 
would not do at all, for then we should lose or 
have to wait for late editions of dear Miss 
Bremer’s charming stories ; delightful David 
Copperfield, your favorite John Halifax, and 
others almost as good. I should say throw 
all yellow covers to the flames, and read the 
brown.” 

“ Ah, ha ! confidently spoken, and very con ¬ 
clusive, if we could only be sure that you know 
the whole story,” responded Aunt Sophie, 
laughing. 

“Well, is it not the way you do, mother?” 
asked the girl, a little abashed. 
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And what do I do with the blue, green, and 
purple 

“I don’t know,” replied Carrie, franklj, 
after a moment’s thought. 

*‘No, darling; neither you nor I am suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with the cheap literature of 
the day to speak concerning it with perfect 
confidence. You have taken, from me very 
likely, a strong prejudice against yellow-covered 
literature ; but the brown is not all unexcep¬ 
tionable, because most excellent John Halifax 
has been put in that livery.” 

“ Would it not,” asked Mrs. Carr, ^‘be safest 
and best to discard novels altogether ? I know 
many good people used to suppose that, as a 
class, they were pernicious.” 

“Novels are not one class, but many,” re¬ 
plied Aunt Sophie. “ Fiction is doing a noble 
work in the world as well as an evil one. Our 
sources of pure pleasure are multiplied many 
fold by its bright creations. Our minds and 
our hearts are enlarged by sympathy with its 
noble ideals. Every great teacher knows that 
the feelings move quicker than the reason; 
that when these have been won to sympathy 
with the right and the true, a point has been 
gained, and the genial novel-writer wins this 
sympathy. You have told little bits of impro¬ 
vised novelettes to your children, 1 presume, 
with excellent effect.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Did you never tell a little one, hugging an 
apple or an orange to himself in undisguised 
selfishness, of the happy little generous boy 
till his sympathy and admiration made him beg 
you to divide his treasure among his brothers 
and sisters to the satisfaction of all ? Or did 
you never tell a naughty child of one whose 
fault had been like his own, until he saw him¬ 
self in the ideal, and sobbed in penitence ?” 

“ 0 yes ! when they were so young they 
could not criticize the stories,” replied Mrs. 
Carr, smiling. 

“ Then you can understand how the earnest 
novel-writer, looking abroad upon all mankind 
as the children of his Father, sees their weak¬ 
ness ahd their evil pityingly, as you see them 
in your children, and strives to so picture the 
pure joys of life that their sympathies shall be 
won, or touches with tender probe their sin-sore 
hearts that they may be healed. The fiction 
writer should love truth, purity, and virtue, as 
the painter should love nature and its beauty ; 
if he does not, his works are not fit to be placed 
in the hands of the young.” 

“But how can one tell? How do you tell 
what books to let your children read ? and liow 
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shall I, who have so little time for reading, and 
fall asleep over my book when I have time ?” 
said Mrs. Carr, earnestly. 

“We must both depend somewhat upon 
others,” replied Aunt Sophie; “you would 
find the book notices, in the magazine I siDoke 
of last night, an assistance, since no book will 
be recommended there which is not safe for 
all. And your Sophie is old enough now, so 
that you can depend very much upon her 
judgment. . She has not learned to crave the 
frivolous and the false, and now there is little 
danger of her forming the taste.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, auntie,” 
replied Sophie, continuing earnestly; “but 
you have not told us how you do. I want to 
know for myself, and I really need to know, if 
I am to direct Ella’s reading.” 

“ You must take care lest you rate my 
opinions too highly,” replied Aunt Sophie. 
“ My children have scarcely felt a restriction 
in their reading, since I never object to their 
perusing any book which they may find in our 
home library. Little folks may get beyond 
their depth in Ruskin, Channiiig, or Beecher ; 
but the waters are clear, and they will lose no 
vigor in them. Then there are many writers 
whom I have learned to know and love through 
their works. The children hear me speak of 
these, and I place their writings in the hands 
of my daughters as confidently as I would trust 
a little child for an hour with the friend of 
years. For instance, I have never seen Miss 
Muloch, Miss Sewell, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Haven, 
or a multitude of others I might name, yet I 
have just as truly recognized them as earnest, 
Christian women.” 

“ You mention only ladies ; do you object to 
men’s novels ?” asked Jennie. 

“ 0 no indeed! Those of Scott, whom we 
admire and reverence for his mighty intellect, 
and love for his noble heart and bright sense 
of honor, are a valuable library of themselves ; 
then there is our pure-minded Irving, our 
genial Holmes, and very many others, whose 
mental creations may well be admitted to that 
ampler world of the imagination which we love 
to recognize.” 

“ And how about Dickens ?” inquired Sophie. 

“ I am afraid he has ‘ touched pitch and been 
defiled,’ ” replied her aunt. 

“ Dickens’ portrayals are exquisite; not mere 
outside pictures of living men and women, but 
true portraits down to their very hearts, as his- 
gifted, sympathetic eyes have seen them. I 
acknowledge his wonderful genius ; I gratefully 
remember the pleasant hours whose delights 
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were due to his charmiug fancies ; and I realize 
that he has been as an eloquent and beneficent 
lay preacher, blessing and benefiting multi¬ 
tudes, who could never have been reached 
t^irough lectures, essays, or sermons; but I 
have not sufficient confidence in the man to 
give a book of his to a child without first read¬ 
ing it, or hearing it recommended by some one 
whom I can trust.” 

“But do you read them yourself?” asked 
Sophie. 

“Yes, when I have time and opportunity, 
which has been rarely of late, since I can make 
a dozen chances for reading something I know 
will do me good where I can find the vacant 
hours waiting for me to read a doubtful story. 
When I want to enter the domain of fiction for 
mere amusement, I like a guide whom I can 
wholly trust. However, we can make no rule 
for you from my experience, since I have much 
the larger range of reading from which to choose. 
You will, at present, find time for all you can 
obtain which is not objectionable. Remember 
that a few good books, read carefully, nourish 
the mind more tlian any amount of superficial 
reading. Ella’s fiincy is so lively that she can 
read poems with pleasure ; these and histories 
will be of advantage to her. I think that she 
wi*ll not forget that there are books which are 
worse than none, and your anxiety to guide 
yourself and sisters rightly will prevent your 
going far wrong.” 

Mrs. Laselle and her sister had another brief 
conversation on this subject upon the latter’s 
returning from carrying home Miss Potter’s 
books, the next afternoon. She found that 
young lady reclining upon the lounge, with 
hair uncombed and untidy dress, reading a 
book similar in its appearance to those she had 
lent. Mrs. Potter was evidently mortified, and 
the call was somewhat stiff and constrained; 
Mrs. Carr explaining that she had brought back 
the books, since they were such as she could 
not allow her daughters to read. Her neigh¬ 
bor exclaimed: 

“There, Angelina, do you hear that? You 
know how much I tell you that it cannot do 
you any good to keep stuffing your head with 
such nonsense.” 

Angelina deigned no reply except a scornful 
glance, and Mrs. Carr, with ready suavity, 
assured the mother that it was only natural 
that young girls, with a passion for reading, 
should be glad of any books they might be able 
to obtain, and thus sometimes get objection¬ 
able ones ; then ofiered to lend the young lady 


such as she had, hoping she might find them 
pleasant as well as profitable. 

Mrs. Carr came home with a far deeper reali¬ 
zation of the danger of indiscriminate reading 
than Aunt Sophie’s words alone would have 
been likely to awake. She listened now to 
Mrs. Laselle’s suggestions with interest similar 
to that her daughter had manifested the day 
previous. She began to see that her family 
had thriven, not because of any judicious care 
she had exercised over them, but because 
they had been alike fortunate in having fur¬ 
nished for them wholesome food for their bodies 
and minds. Now she resolved to try to provide 
them, or have them provided with suitable 
books, and to use her influence among her 
friends and those of her children in preventing 
evil effects from the introduction of evil books 
and unwholesome newspapers into their neigh¬ 
borhood, and, in the months that followed, hei* 
resolution was frequently remembered with 
profit to others. 

For a time, Jennie and Ella rung the changes 
upon Aunt Sophie’s comparison of physical and 
mental food most amusingly. Every volume 
found its counterpart in edibles, while maga¬ 
zines and newspapers were fresh fruit or berries, 
and even a hon mot or repartee was a currant, 
grapej or raisin. Gradually they won their 
mother to an appreciation of their rare epicurean 
fare, and listening to their reading became one 
of her best pleasures. 

At the close of a letter to Carrie, some tv o 
years later, Jennie wrote— 

“Angelina Potter still continues to feed on 
her Apples of Sodom. She calls herself roman¬ 
tic—she certainly is not sensible. Only last 
week she answered a matrimonial advertise¬ 
ment. I don’t know what she will do next. 
Her mother is a slave to her, waiting upon 
her as humbly as a menial might do, and 
making, washing, and mending the clothes 
she is only too glad to see her daughter dress 
herself properly in, since the cruel creature 
cannot always be persuaded to do even so 
little as this, without a stronger motive than the 
gratification of her parents. I am sure I hear-^ 
tily pity her, as you will do ; but I cannot tell 
you more of the foolish things she has said and 
done, for Ella is calling me to join mother and 
her in a feast of canned peaches—otherwise yon 
will understand, a volume of Tennyson. "By 
the way, the child is beginning to think ol 
‘putting away childish things,’ and then 
don’t you pity us ?—we shall have no little girl. 
She is intending to dou long dresses soon, 
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■when she says we must partly drop this habit, 
in which we have indulged most too freely, of 
depreciating our darling, precious books, by 
likening them to mere gratifications for the 
palate. She is right in our case, but I wish 
everybody could enjoy a wholesome mental 
feast, even as well as a favorite article of food, 
don’t you ? It is strange that people don’t know 
what is good, and that all are so completely 
satisfied with their particular tastes. It would 
be laughable, if it were not so sad ; but you will 
say I am no better than the rest, if I will be 
content with mental joys, and ignore purer, 
perennial, spiritual ones. But, dear Carrie, we 
will ignore none of the capacities of our noble 
natures ; let us gratefully recognize the joys of 
sense, and make them ministers unto mental 
delight, while sense and intellect both shall, 
through healthful growth and action, so serve 
our immortal souls that, when we shall wake 
in that clime where each shall see himself 
clearly, we shall not find that our earth life 
has been empty and void of all sweet fruit. 

But sis is impatient; so please write soon to 
your loving cousin Jennie. 

Carrie was scarcely astonished when, a few 
weeks afterward, she received, in another letter 
from her cousin, a graphic account of the dis¬ 
tress of poor Mrs. Potter at the elopement of 
Angelina with a stranger of whom various dis¬ 
honorable reports had been circulated during 
his short stay in town. Well might the mother 
bemoan the fate of the weak misguided child, 
who had been so wholly unfitted for any sphere 
of life by unwholesome reading and injudi¬ 
cious indulgence. Of the poor girl’s subsequent 
fate little was known. A few years after she 
left home, her father received a pitiful request 
that he would come to her in New York city. 
He went, and for a few days the mother had 
her daughter again ; then there was a funeral, 
and the sod was laid over all that remained of 
the poor human wreck, while the pitifully 
developed and sin-scarred repentant soul en¬ 
tered an untried life. A little bright-faced 
boy was left to take her place in her father’s 
home ; for him Mrs. Potter works and worries, 
and she will see to it that he is not reared to 
self-indulgence and folly. May she, and all 
the grandmothers who have like task and like 
sad memories, be blessed in their work I 

As the passing years disinclined Mr. Carr to 
his usual activity, and increasing wealth war¬ 
ranted the expense, it proved a very easy thing 
for his wife and daughters to turn his attention 
to the collection of valuable books, for he was 


fond of reading, as well as ready to gratify their 
tastes ; so it happened that at later visits in 
Ohio, Aunt Sophie found good books and peri¬ 
odicals abundant in the home of her friends. 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOU. 

Pearl the Sixth. — Jane. 

The leafy month, of June has come, 

Sing welcome! 

The bird with song, the bee with hum, 

Sing welcome! 

It is our lot to greet to-day 
The sunny sister of the May ; 

To welcome unto earthly bowers 
The gentle goddess of the flowers ; 

Sing welcome! 

Her forehead with syringa crowned, 

Sing welcome! 

The rose is on her bosom found. 

Sing welcome! 

The sparkling waters laugh and leap. 

And murmur. As a bride asleep 
Murmurs endearing tokens, so 
The ripples as they come and go. 

Sing welcome! 

The maidens bending o’er the brooks 
Sing welcome! 

The students.looking from their books 
Sing welcome! 

The sick child tossing on his bed 
By fancy’s hand is onward led 
Till on a leafy couch he lies. 

Where, pillowing his head, he cries, 

Sing welcome! 

The honeysuckles line the road. 

Sing welcome! 

That leads us to her sweet abode. 

Sing welcome! 

Then touch the harp and strike the lyre. 
And unto purer strains aspire. 

And waken all the echoes till 
We hear from plain, from vale, from hill, 
Sing welcome! 

The leafy month of June! Oh, lips. 

Sing welcome! 

What if the May is in eclipse. 

Sing welcome! 

Let young and old, let rich and poor-— 

They who rejoice, they who endnre— 

The grave, the gay, the good, the fair 
Upon the warm and odorous air, 

Sing welcome. 


Reading. —The amusemeut of reading is 
among the greatest consolations of life ; it is 
the nurse of virtue, the upholder in adversity, 
the prop of independence, the support of a just 
pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions: 
it is the repeller of the scolf and the knave’s 
poison. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A YEAR and five months had passed away 
since the evening when Lewis Hammond held 
liis conscience-stricken wife upon his knee, and 
told her—in fervid words that singularly belied 
his calm and even demeanor at other times— 
of his faith in and love for her, and his abhor¬ 
rence of the sin she felt in her trembling soul 
that she had committed. Yet she had not the 
superhuman courage required to contradict a 
trust like this. There was no alternative but 
to keep up the weary, wicked mockery unto 
the end. 

“But in all these months she must have 
^ learned to care for him!” cries Mrs.'Common 
Sense. “ There is nothing disagreeable about 
the man. He is not brilliant; yet he has 
intelligence and feeling, and is certainly at¬ 
tached to his wife. I have no doubt but that 
he indulges her in every reasonable request, 
and comports himself in all respects like an 
exemplary husband.” 

Granted, to each and every head of your 
description, my dear madam 1 But for all that 
his obdurate wife had not come to love him. 
I blush to say it; but while we are stripping 
hearts let us not be squeamish 1 There had 
been seasons, lasting sometimes for weeks, 
when her existence was a continual warfare 
between repugnance to him and her sense of 
duty ; when she dreaded to hear his step in 
the hall, and shrank inwardly from his caress ; 
watched and fought, until strength and mind 
were well-nigh gone. Mark me I I do not 
deny that this was as irrational as it was repre¬ 
hensible ; but I have never held up my poor 
Sarah as a model of reason or propriety. From 
the beginning, I have made her case a warn¬ 
ing. The Fates forbid that I should commend 
it to any as an example for imitation ! A pas¬ 
sionate, proud, reticent girl; a trusting, loving, 
deceived woman ; a hopeless, desperate bride— 
whose heart lay like a pulseless stone in her 
breast at the most ardent love-words of her 
husband, and throbbed with wild, uncontrolla¬ 
ble emotion at the fraternal tone and kiss of 
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her last and only love—I have no plea for her, 
save the words of Infinite compassion and 
Divine knowledge of human nature and human 
woe : “ Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone at her I” 

The highly respectable firm, of which Mr. 
Hammond was the junior member, was adding, 
if not field to field, thousand to thousand, of 
the wherewithal for the purchase of fields, or, 
what was better still, city lots. Mrs. Lewis 
Hammond had setup her carriage about a year 
after her marriage ; said equipage being a gift 
from her generous husband on the occasion of 
the first airing of the little “Baby Belle,” as 
she was always called in the family. Not until 
subsequent events had endowed it with deeper 
and saddest interest did Sarah read Aldrich’s 
beautiful poem bearing the above title. Lewis’s 
mother’s name was Isabella. Her grandchild 
received the same, which became “ Belle” on 
the mother’s tongue, and then because it was 
natural to say “ Baby” too, the pretty allite¬ 
ration was adopted. 

To a man of Lewis’s domestic tastes the 
advent of this child was a source of the liveliest 
pleasure, and the tiny inmate of his household 
was another and a powerful tie, binding him to 
a home already dear. But to the mother’s 
lonely life, so bare of real comfort or joy— 
haunted by memory and darkened by remorse 
—the precious gift came, like a ray of Heaven’s 
purest light, a strain of angel music, saying to 
care “ Sleep 1” to hope “ Awake, the morning 
cometh!” Beneath the sunshine of so much 
love, the infant throve finely, and without 
being a greater prodigy than the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine miracles of beauty and spright¬ 
liness who, with it, composed the thousand 
“blessed babies” of the day, was still a pretty, 
engaging creature, whose gurgling laugh and 
communicative “coo” beguiled the mother’s 
solitude, and made cheerful the lately silent 
house. 

It was late in the June afternoon, and ar¬ 
rayed in cl^an white frock, broad sash, and 
shoulder-knots of pink ribbon, the small lady 
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sat on her mother’s lap at the front window, 
awaiting the appearance of the husband and 
father. Sarah had altered much since her 
marriage; “ improved wonderfully, ” said her 
acquaintances. There was still in her mien a 
touch of haughtiness ; in her countenance the 
look that spoke profound thought and intro¬ 
spection. Still, when in repose, her brow had 
a cast of seriousness that bordered on melan¬ 
choly ; but over her features had passed a 
change like that wrought by the sculptor’s last 
stroke to the statue. The mould was the 
same—the chiselling more clear and fine. Es¬ 
pecially after the birth of her child was this 
refining process most apparent in its effects. 
There was a softness in her smile, a gentle 
sweetness in her voice, as she now talked to 
the babe, directing its attention to the window, 
lest the father’s approach should be unnoticed, 
and he disappointed in his shout of welcome. 

‘ ‘ How affected! gotten up for show! ’ ’ sneered 
the childless Mrs. Bond, as she rolled by in her 
carriage, on her way to her handsome, cheer¬ 
less homo and its cross, master. 

“ She has chosen her position well, at all 
events,” rejoined her companion, a neighbor 
and gossip, \\^ho had taken Lucy’s place in Vic¬ 
toria’s confidence. 

“Ridiculous!” She spat out the ejacula¬ 
tion from the overflowing of her spleen. “ I 
could laugh at her airs, if they did not make 
me mad 1 One would think to see her, as she 
sits there, that she had decked herself and the 
child to please a man that she doated upon— 
like the good wives we read of in novels, Irv¬ 
ing’s ‘Wife,’ for example 1” 

“And why shouldn’t she be fond of him? 
He is a good-hearted fellow, and lets her do 
pretty much as she pleases, I imagine, besides 
waiting on her like any Idver. I often meet 
them riding out together. That is more than 
your husband or mine ever does, my dear.” 

“ They go quite as often as desire their 
company, I fancy. Mine does, I know. Per¬ 
haps, if we had the reason for parading our 
conjugal devotion that Mrs. Hammond has, we 
might wheedle our lawful lords into taking a 
seat alongside of us, once in a while. There’s 
nothing like keeping up appearances, particu¬ 
larly if the reality is lacking. If Lewis Ham¬ 
mond knew some of the pretty stories I could 
tell him, about his Sarah’s love-scrapes, he 
would not look so sublimely contented with 
his three-story paradise. The elegant clothes 
he piles upon that squaw of his are preposter¬ 
ous, and she carries them off as if she had 
dressed well all her days. I tell you she never 
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looked decent until she put on her wedding- 
dress. You have heard of the fainting scene 
that took place that morning, I suppose ? Old 
Mother Hunt said it was ‘sensibility,’ and 
‘ nervous agitation;’ the company laid it to 
the heat of the room; and I laughed in my 
sleeve, and said nothing. If that woman ag¬ 
gravates me much more, I will remind her of 
some passages in her experience she does not 
dream that I know. ’ ’ 

“ Ho tell* me what you mean ? I am dying 
of curiosity! Did she flirt very hard before 
she was married ?” 

“ She never had the chance. Lewis Ham¬ 
mond was her only offer.” 

“ What was the matter, then ?” 

“ I can’t tell you now. It is too long a story. 
The next time she frets me, as she does wlien- 
ever she crosses my path, maybe you will hear 
the romance. Shall I set you down at^ your 
door, or will you enliven me by spending the 
evening with me ? I do not expect other com¬ 
pany, and George falls asleep over his news¬ 
paper as soon as he has dispatched his dinner. 
Come in, and I will show you the loveliest sofa- 
pillow you ever beheld ; a new pattern I have 
just finished.” 

“ Thank you ! I would accept it with plea¬ 
sure, but I have not been home since breakfast, 
and James makes such a fuss if he does not 
find me in the’ nursery, tending that whimper¬ 
ing baby, when he comes uj) at night, that it 
is as much as my life is worth to stay out after 
six o’clock. Anything for peace, you know; 
and since we wives are slaves, it is best to keep 
on the blind side of our masters.” 

The day had been warm down town, and as 
Lewis Hammond stepped from the stage at the 
corner nearest his house, he felt jaded and dis¬ 
pirited—a physical depression, augmented by 
a slight headache. A business question which 
he had talked over with Mr. Marlow, before 
leaving the store, contributed its weight of 
thoughtfulness, and he was not conscious how 
near he was to his dwelling until aroused by a 
sharp tap upon the window-pane ; he glanced up 
at the animated tableau framed by the sash— 
the smiling mother, and the babe leaping and 
laughing, and stretching its hands towards 
him. 

“ This is the sweetest refreshment a man can 
ask after his day of toil,” he said, when, having 
kissed wife and child, he took the latter in his 
arms. He was not addicted to complimentary 
speeches, and while his esteem and attach¬ 
ment for his chosen partner were even stronger 
than they had been in the heart of the month 
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old bridegroom, he was less apt to express 
them to her uow than then. In one respect, 
and only one, his wedded life had brought him 
disappointment. Unreserved confidence and 
demonstrative affection on his side had failed 
to draw forth similar exhibitions of feeling from 
Sarah. Kind, thoughtful, dutiful, scrupulously 
faithful to him and his interests in word, look, 
and deed, she ever was. Yet he saw that she 
was a changed being from the fond, impulsive 
daughter, whose ministry in her father’s sick¬ 
room had won for her a husband’s love. Her 
reception of his affectionate advances was pas¬ 
sive—a reception merely, without apparent 
return. Never, and he had ceased now to ask 
it, had she once said to him the phrase he 
craved to hear—“ I love you !” Yet he would 
as soon have questioned the reality of his ex¬ 
istence as that she did love him. He held 
inviolate his trust in the motive that had in¬ 
duced her to become his wife, and'in this calm 
confidence he was fain to rest, in the absence 
of protestations that would have gladdened 
his soul, while they could hardly have strength¬ 
ened his faith in her affection. 

Few wives, however loving, have been more 
truly cherished than was Sarah, and of this 
she was partially aware. If she had remained 
ignorant of Lewis’s sentiments and wishes with 
regard to herself until the grieved and unre¬ 
quited love had subsided into the dull aching 
that does not, like a green wound, create, by its 
very smart, a species of excitement that helps 
one bear the pain; had he glided gradually 
into the joyless routine of her life’s duties, and 
bided his time of speaking until he had made 
himself necessary to her comfort and peace, he 
might have won a willing bride. But what 
omniscient spirit was there to instruct and 
caution him ? He met and loved her, suppos¬ 
ing her to be as free as himself; like an honest, 
upright man, he told that love, and without 
a misgiving, placed his honor and his happi¬ 
ness in her hands. 

Sarah could not have told why she revolved 
all this in her unquiet mind as he sat near her. 
Inlaying with their child ; yet she did think 
of their strange sad history, and from the re¬ 
view arose a feeling of pity, sincere, almost 
tender, for him, so worthy and so deceived. 
She remembered with abaseness of spirit how 
often she had been ready to hate him^as the 
instrument of her bondage; how wrathful words 
had arisen to her lips at the moment of his 
greatest kindness ; how patiently he had borne 
her coldness ; how unflagging was his care of 
and for her. Over the dark, turbulent gulf of 


the nnforgotten past that sundered their hearts, 
she longed, as she had never done before, to 
call to him, and confessing her sin against 
Heaven and against him, to implore pardon for 
the sake of the spotless babe that smiled into 
the father’s face with its mother’s eyes. Would 
he be merciful ? Slowly and emphatically 
memory repeated in her ear his denunciation 
of the unloving wife, and courage died before 
the menaced curse. 

“Fudge! Fiddlesticks! what frippery non¬ 
sense !” cry out, in a vehement storm of indig¬ 
nation, a bevy of the common sense connection. 
“ Are we not staid and respectable matrons 
all ? Do we not rear our daughters virtuously, 
and teach our sous to honor father as well as 
mother ? Yet who of us troubles herself with 
raking in the cold ashes of her ‘lo^g ago’ for 
the bones of some dead and gone love—a girlish 
folly of which she would be ashamed now ? 
What cares Mr. Common Sense, among his 
day-books and ledgers in his study or in his 
office, how many times his now correct help¬ 
meet pledged eternal fidelity to other lovers 
before she put her last crop of wild oats into 
the ground, and settled for life with him ? 
What if some of us, maybe all, if driven hard, 
should admit that "when we stood up before 
the minister we underwent certain qualms— 
call them pangs, if you like—at the thought 
of Tom This, or Harry That, or Dick The 
Other, who, if circumstances had permitted, we 
would have preferred should occupy the place 
of ‘the man whom we actually held by the 
hand !’ While men can choose their mates, 
and women can only take such as propose to 
them, these things will happen. After all, who 
is hurt ?” You aver that none of you are, 
mesdames, and we would not call your word in 
question. Ladies so conscientious must, of 
necessity, be veracious, even in love affairs. 

“lam a thoughtless animal!” said Lewis, 
at the dinner-table. “There is a letter from 
Lucy ! Open it—don’t mind me ! I will crack 
your nuts for you while you read it.” 

There was a troubled look in Sarah’s eye, 
when she laid it down. “ Lucy says they are 
certainly coming North this year—that we may 
look for them in a week from the date of this. 
This is rather sooner than mother expected 
them. Her house-cleaning is late this season, 
in consequence of her rheumatic spell in May.” 

“ Let them come straight here ! W’hat should 
prevent them ? There is an abundance of room 
for them—baby, nurse, and all. It will be a 
grand arrangement !” said Lewis, heartily. 

Sarah was backward in rex)lying. “Father 
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and mother may object. I would not wound 
them by interference with their guests.” 

“ I will answer that mother will thank us to 
take care of them until her scrubbing and 
scalding are done. And Lucy would not be 
willing to risk her baby’s health in a damp 
house.” 

“ I will go and see mother to-morrow about 
it,” concluded Sarah. She still appeared du¬ 
bious as to the expediency of the proposed step, 
a thoughtfulness that did not wear away during 
the whole evening 

The Bensons had not visited New York the 
preceding year. They were detained at the 
South by a combination of causes, the principal 
of which was the long and fatal illness of 
Philip’s mother, Lucy had written repeatedly 
of her intense desire to see her home once 
more, declaiming against the providences that 
had thwarted their projects, like an impatient, 
unreasonable child. 

“ Philip says it is not convenient for him to 
go just yet,” said her letter to her sister, “ and 
that our part of the country is as healthy as 
Saratoga itselj; but I have vowed that I will not 
wait one day beyond the time I have set. It sets 
me wild to think of being in Broadway again— 
of visiting and shopping, and seeing you all. 
We have been so dull here since Mrs. Benson’s 
death, and Philip is as solemn as a judge. One 
of his married sisters will stay with the old 
gentleman while we are away. Oh, Sarah I I 
am sick of housekeeping and baby-nursing I It 
will do well enough for me when I need spec¬ 
tacles and a wig ; but now, while I am young 
enough to enjoy life, it is insufferable 

“Not very domestic, is she?” observed 
Lewis, folding up the. letter, which Sarah had 
handed him. “ Ah ! it is not every man who 
has such a gem of a wife as I have I It appears 
to me that the married women of these days 
are not satisfied unless they have a string of 
beaux as long as that of a popular single belle. 
How is it, little one ? Do you ever catch your¬ 
self wishing that your husband were not such 
an old-fashioned piece of constancy, and would 
give some other fellow a chance to say a pretty 
thing, when you are in company ?” 

“ I do not complain,” said Sarah, demurely. 

“ Not in words, perhaps ; your patience is 
wonderful in everything. But how do you feel 
when you see your old neighbor, Mrs. Bond, 
waltzing every set with the gayest gallant in 
the ball-room, while your jailor does not like to 
have you ‘ polk’ at all, and favors your dancing 
only with men whom he knows to be respect¬ 
able r 


“ I feel that Mr. Hammond is a sensible man, 
and careful of his wife’s reputation, even in 
trifies, while Mr. Bond—” 

“ Go on ! finish your sentence I” 

“ And his lady are a well-matched pair I” 

Much as she disliked Victoria, and knowing 
that she was hated still by her, Sarah deemed 
it a necessary and common act of courtesy to 
her sister’s friend to call and apprise her of 
Lucy’s probable visit. 

“It is not convenient for mother to receive 
them for a week yet, on account of certain 
household arrangements,” she stated, in ma¬ 
king known the object of her visit to her ancient 
enemy. “ So you will find Lucy at our house, 
where her friends will be received as if they 
were my own.” 

“You are very polite, I am sure !” replied 
Mrs. Bond, smothering her displeasure at Sa¬ 
rah’s studied civility, and noting, with her 
quick, reptile perceptions, that she was to betol- 
eratedas she fancied Sarah would imply, merely 
as Lucy’s early associate. “ And the Bensons 
are to be with you ! I shall call immediately 
upon their arrival. Poor, dear Lucy ! I long to 
see her. , She has had a vast deal of trouble 
since her marriage—has she not ?” 

“ Except the death of her mother-in-law, she 
has had nothing to trouble her that I have 
heard of,” answered Sarah, rising to go. 

“ My dear creature I what do you call the 
wear and tear of managing, a husband, and a 
pack of unruly servants, and looking after a 
baby ? And she was such a belle I I wonder if 
she is much broken 1” 

“ Come and see I” 

Mrs. Hammond was at the parlor door. 

“ I will—most assuredly ! How do you like 
their being quartered upon you ? What does 
that pattern husband o\ yours say to this ?” 

“Madam!” said Sarah, surprised and of¬ 
fended by the rude query. 

“ Oh ! I don’t mean that it would not be very 
delightful for you to have your sister with you ; 
but there was a foolish rumor, about the time 
of your marriage, that you and Mr. Benson had 
had some kind of a love-passage, down in the 
country ; and I thought that Mr. Hammond, 
with his particularly nice notions, might retain 
an unpleasant recollection of the story, which 
would prevent him from being on brotherly 
terms with his old rival. Men are terribly un- 
rt-asouat le mortals, and perfect Turks in jeal¬ 
ousy 1 We cannot be too careful not to provoke 
their suspicions.” 

Not for the universe would Sarah have be¬ 
trayed any feeling at this insolence, sa^^e a 
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righteous and dignified resentment at its base 
insinuations; but tlie ungovernable blood 
streamed in crimson violence to her temples, 
and her voice shook when she would have 
held it firm. 

■ “ Mr. Hammond is not one to be influenced 
by-malicious gossip, Mrs. Bond, if, indeed, the 
report you have taken the liberty of repeating 
was ever circulated except by its author. I 
cannot thank you for your warning, as I recog¬ 
nize no occasion for jealousy in my conduct or 
character. I am accountable for my actions to 
my conscience and my husband, and I release 
you from what you have assumed to be your 
duty of watching and criticizing my personal 
affairs. G-ood morning.” 

“ I struck the sore spot I no doubt of that!” 
soliloquized Mrs. Bond, recalling Sarah’s start 
of pain and blush at the indelicate allusion to 
Philip Benson. “ That woman stirs up all the 
bile in my system if I talk two minutes with 
her. If there were half the material to work 
upon in that vain, weak Lucy, that there is in 
this sister, I would have my revenge. As for 
Lewis Hammond, he is a love-sick fool!” 

Sarah’s cheeks had not lost their flush, nor 
had her heart ceased its angry throbbings, when 
she reached home. In the solitude of her 
chamber, she summoned strength and resolu¬ 
tion to ask herself the question, so long avoided, 
shunned, as she had imagined, in prudence, as 
she now began to fear, in dread of a truthful 
reply. 

When she married Lewis Hammond, she 
loved another. Fearful as was this sin, it 
would be yet more terrible were she now to 
discover a lurking fondness, an unconquered 
weakness for that other, in the heart of the 
trusted wife, the mother who, from that guilty 
bosom, nourished the little being that was, as 
yet, the embodiment of unsullied purity. It 
was a trying and a perilous task to unfold 
deliberately ; to pry searchingly into the record 
of that one short month that had held all the 
bloom and fragrance of her life’s spring sea¬ 
son ; to linger over souvenirs and compare sen¬ 
sations—a painful and revolting process ; but, 
alas I the revulsion was not at memories of that 
olden time; and as this appalling conviction 
dawned upon her, her heart died within her. 

The nurse was arranging Baby. Belle for the 
possible reception of her unknown aunt and 
uncle, that afternoon, when Mrs. Hammond 
came into the nursery, her face as pale and set 
as marble, and silently lifted the child from the 
girl’s lap to her own. For one instant her 
cheek was laid against the velvet of the babe’s ; 


the ringlets of fair hair mingled with her dark 
locks, before she set about completing its un¬ 
finished toilette. With a nicety and care that 
would have seemed overstrained, had other 
than the mother’s hands been busied in the 
work, the stockings and slippers were fitted on 
the plump feet; the sunny curls rolled around 
the fingers of the tiring woman, and brushed 
back from the brow ; the worked cambric robe 
lowered cautiously over the head, lest the effect 
of the coiff'ure should be marred; the sleeves 
looped up with bands of coral and gold ; a 
necklace, belonging to the same set, clasped 
around the baby’s white throat, and she was 
ready for Survey. 

“ Now, Baby Belle and mamma will go down 
to meet papa!” 

And with the little one still clinging to her 
neck, she met, in the lower hall, her husband 
ushering in Lucy and Philip Benson. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Breakfast was kept back an hour next 
morning to await Lucy’s tardy appearance. 
“She was sadly wearied with her journey,” 
apologized Philip, and Sarah begged that she 
would keep her room and have her meals sent 
up to her—an hospitable offer, which Mr. Ben¬ 
son negatived. 

Lucy did look tired and unrefreshed, and, to 
speak more plainly, very cross. Her hair, in 
its dryest state of pale yellow, was combed 
straight back above her temples ; her skin was 
sallow ; her wrapper carelessly put on, and its 
dead white unrelieved by even a bow of ribbon 
at the throat. Involuntarily Lewis glanced 
from the uninviting picture to his household 
deity, in her neat breakfast-dress of gray silk 
faced with pink, her glossy hair and tranquil 
features, and said to himself, in secret triumph, 
“Which is now the beauty? None of your 
trumpery ornamental articles for me I” 

Philip’s eyes were as keen as his host’s, and 
the probability is that he instituted a similar 
comparison, however well his pride succeeded 
in concealing the act and its result. Cutting 
short his wife’s querulous plaints of the dis¬ 
comforts of travel, and the horrors of nervous 
sleeplessness, he opened a conversation with 
Mr. Hammond in the subdued, perfectly-man¬ 
aged tones Sarah’remembered so well, selecting 
such topics as would interest a business man 
and a citizen of a commercial metropolis. Lucy 
panted, and applied herself for consolation to 
her breakfast. 
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With a strange mingling of emotions, Sarah 
listened to the dialogue between the gentlemen. 
She was anxious that Lewis should acquit him¬ 
self creditably. Brilliant, like Philip, he could 
never be ; hut in sterling sense, not many men 
were his superiors. She had never had cause 
to be ashamed of him ; for one so unpretending 
and judicious was not liable to make himself 
ridiculous. Whence, then, the solicitude with 
which she hung upon his every word? her 
disappointment when he did not equal the 
ideal reply she had fashioned, as she heard the 
words that called it forth ? Several times she 
joined in the conversation, invariably to corro¬ 
borate Lewis’s assertions, or to supply some¬ 
thing he had omitted to state. Philip Benson 
was a student of human nature. Was his mind 
sufficiently abstracted from his domestic annoy¬ 
ances to divine the motive that Sarah herself 
oaily perceived afterwards in solitary self-exa¬ 
mination? Not love of or admiration for the 
intrinsic excellence of the man whose name she 
bore; not fear lest his modesty should lessen 
his merits in the eyes of others ; but a selfish 
dread that his acute interlocutor, discerning in 
him nothing likely to attract or win the affection 
of a woman such as he knew her to be, might 
guess her true reason for marrying Mr. Ham¬ 
mond. The timorous progeny of one guilty 
secret can only be numbered by the minutes 
during which it is borne in the bosom. Like 
the fabled Lacedaemonian boy, Sarah carried 
the gnawing horror with a fortitude that looked 
like cheerfulness. Habit cannot lighten the 
weight of a clinging curse ; but strength and 
hardness come in time, if the burdened one 
is not early crushed by his load. 

The sisters spent most of the day in Lucy’s 
room ; the latter stretched upon the lounge, as 
she declared, “completely used up.” Mrs. 
Hunt came around early in the forenoon, and 
into her sympathizing ears the spoiled child 
poured the story of her woes and wrongs ; 
Sarah sitting by with a swelling, rebellious 
heart. With indecorous contempt for one of 
the most binding laws of the married state— 
inviolable secrecy as to the faults of the other 
party to the momentous compact—mother and 
daughter compared notes upon their husbands, 
and criticized the class generally as the most 
wrong-headed, perverse, and dictatorial of all 
the necessary evils of society. 

Mrs. Benson, the elder, and her pleasure- 
. loving daughter-in-law had differed seriously 
several months before the death of the former. 
Philip, while espousing his wife’s cause to the 
rest of, his family, had, in private, taken her 


to task for what he considered objectionable in 
her conduct; her heads of offence being mainly 
extravagant love of gay company, and the gal¬ 
lant attentions of gentleman-visitors ; neglect 
of dress, and all efforts to please, when there 
was no company by; and a decided indisposition 
to share in the household duties, which his 
mother’s increasing feebleness made onerous 
to her. 

“Ah, mother!” sighed the interesting com¬ 
plainant, raising herself to shake up her pillow, 
then sinking again upon it. “ If girls only real¬ 
ized what IS before them when they marry, few 
would be brave enough to change their condi¬ 
tion. When I picture to myself what I was 
at home—a petted darling—never allowed to 
inconvenience myself when it could possibly 
he avoided ; courted in society; free as air and 
light-hearted as a child; and then think of 
all that I have endured from the unkindness 
of strangers, and the—well—the want of sym¬ 
pathy in him for whom I had given up my dear 
old home and friends—I ask myself why I did 
not remain single 1” 

The prudent matchmaker shook her head. 
“ Marriage is a lottery, they say, my dear ; but 
I am very sure that single life is a blank. You 
had no fortune, and in the event of your father’s 
death would have been almost destitute. I am 
sorry that your father did not insist upon Mr. 
Benson’s giving you your own establishment 
at once. I hope, now the old lady is out of the 
way, you will have things more according to 
your notions.” 

“ Don’t you believe that! As if there were 
not two sisters-in-law, living but four miles off, 
and driving over every other day to ‘see how 
pa is.’ That means, to see whether Lucy is 
letting things go to wreck and ruin. I under¬ 
stand their spiteful ways ! Philip shuts his 
ears when I talk about them; but I am deter¬ 
mined that I will not bear much more med¬ 
dling 1” 

Decidedly, Lucy Benson married was a woeful 
declension from the seraphic spinster depicted 
in our earlier chapters ; but, as in time past, 
so in time present and to come, the sparkling 
sugar, whose integrity and sweetness appeared 
indestructible, while it was kept dry and cool, 
if dampened, undergoes an acetous fermenta¬ 
tion, and the delicate sweetmeat, exposed to 
the air at a high temperature, becomes speedily 
a frothing mass, evolving pungent gases. The 
pretty doll who anticipates, in the connubial 
state, one long /e/e-day of adoration received, 
and benign condescension dispensed, is as cer¬ 
tain to awake from this dream as from any 
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other, tand upon the temper in which she sus¬ 
tains the disencliantment, depends a vast pro¬ 
portion of her future welfare and peace. 

Lucy’s behavior to her babe was a mixture of 
cliildish fondling and neglect. Fortunately, the 
little “Hunt’s” special attendant was an elderly 
woman, long established as “Maumer” in the 
Benson family, and her devotion to her charge 
prevented any present evil effects from his 
mother’s incompetence or carelessness. Philip’s 
pride in, and love for his boy were extreme. 
When he came in that evening, Sarah chanced 
to be in the nursery adjoining her* chamber, 
watching and inciting the two babies to a game 
of romps. She held one on each knee, the 
nurses standing by in amused gratification. 

“ That’s surely my little man’s voice I” said 
Philip, as he and Lewis came up the stairs. 

Let me see !”—and Mr. Hammond peeped 
into the play-room. “Walk in 1” he continued, 
throwing the door wide open. “ Isn’t there a 
pair of them ?” 

“ And a nurse worthy of the twain !” replied 
Philip. He stooped to the invitation of the 
lifted arms, fluttering, as if the owner would 
fly to his embrace. “ What do you say of him, 
aunty ? Is he not a passable boy ?” 

“ More than passable ! he is a noble-looking 
fellow. He resembles you, I think, ” said Sarah, 
quietly. 

“ Do you hear that, Hammond ? Your wife 
pronounces me ‘ more than passable—a noble- 
• looking fellow !’ So much for an adroit hint. 
Is she given to flattery ?” 

“Not she!” returned Lewis, laughing. “She 
never said as much as that for my looks in all 
her life. I have one consolation, however; the 
less she says, the more she means 1” He went 
into the dressing-room, and Philip, still hold¬ 
ing the child, seated himself by Sarah. 

“ How odd, yet how familiar it seems, to be 
with you once more, my good sister ! What a 
succession of mischances has made us virtual 
strangers for many months past I I liad almost 
despaired of ever holding friendly converse with 
you again. I wonder if your recollections of 
our visit to Aunt Sarah are as vivid as mine. 
Do you remember that last sad, yet dear day 
on the Deal Beach ?” 

Baby Belle was standing in her mother’s lap, 
her soft, warm arms about her neck; and 
around the frail, sinking human heart invisible 
arms, as warm and close, were upholding and 
strengthening it in the moment of mortal weak¬ 
ness. 

“ Very distinctly. Many changes have come 
to us both since then.” 


“ To me very many I I have grown older 
in heart than in years.” Then, evidently 
fearing that she might otherwise interpret his 
meaning, he subjoined: “We have had a heavy 
bereavement in our household, you know. 
Itour changes have all been happy ones. The 
enthusiastic, restless girl has ripened into the 
more sedate, yet more blessed wife and mother. ’ ’ 

Press your sweet mouth to the convulsed 
lips. Baby Belle ! veil with your silky curls the 
tell-tale features, whose agitation would be¬ 
wilder if not betray 1 Philip was stroking the 
head of his boy, and did not see the uneasiness 
of his companion. 

“ Have you heard of Uncle Nathan’s death ?” 
she asked, clearing her throat. 

He looked surprised at the inquiry. “ Yes I 
Aunt Sarah wrote immediately to my father.” 

“Ah 1 I had forgotten that they were bro¬ 
thers. My memory is treacherous. Excuse me I 
I am wanted in the dining-room 1” 

Lewis met her just outside the door, and 
stopped her to bestow the evening kiss he had 
not cared to offer in Philip’s presence. 

“ Why, you are as rosy as a peony !” he said, 
jestingly. “ Has Benson been paying you 
compliments, in return for yours to liim ? I 
must look after you two, if you cany on at 
this rate.” 

With a look he had reason subsequently to 
recall, but which only pleased him at the time, 
she raised his hand to her lips—a look of 
humility, gratitude, and appeal, such as one 
might cast upon a slighted benefactor—and 
vanished. 

A merry family party gathered around the 
Hammond’s generous table, that afternoon. 
All the Hunts were there—from the father 
down to Jeannie, who was fast shooting up into, 
a tall girl, somewhat pert in manner, but 
lovable despite this, at times, unpleasant foible. 

“ Sister Lucy,” she said, after an in^rval of 
silence, “ Ellen West said, at school, to-day, 
that you were a great belle when you were a 
young lady ; were you ?” 

“You must not ask we, Jeannie !” The old 
smile of conscious beauty stole into Lucy’s 
cheeks. 

“Was she, sister ?” Jeannie referred the case 
to Sarah. 

“Yes, my dear, she was very beautiful,” 
replied the latter, simply. 

“ She isn’t now—not so venj handsome, I 
mean—no handsomer than you are, sister I” 

“ Jeannie ! you forget yourself!” interposed 
Mrs. Hunt. 

“ Why, mamma, I did not intend to be rude I 
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Only I thought that belles were always the 
prettiest ladies that could be found anywhere.” 

“ By no means !” corrected Lewis, willing to 
help his wife’s pet out of a scrape. “ There are 
many descriptions of belles, Jeannie: handsome, 
rich, fast, and intellectual. 

“ And as papa was not rich, I suppose you 
were either fast or intellectual, sister Lucy !” 
persisted the child. 

I thought her pretty fast when I tried to 
catch her,” said Philip. “Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. 
Hammond, Mrs. Benson, have you ladies decided 
in the course of to-day’s congress what water¬ 
ing-place is to be made the fashion by our 
clique next month ?” 

Mrs. Hunt replied that they inclined to New¬ 
port ; principally on account of Lucy and the 
children, who would all be benefited by the 
bathing. 

Lucy was sure that she should tire of Sara¬ 
toga or the Catskills in a week, whereas she 
adored the ocean. 

“ What says Madame Discretion ?” said 
Lewis, merrily, to his wife. 

“Except that it would break up the family 
party, I had rather stay at home as long as it 
is prudent to keep the baby in town; then, if 
you could go with us, spend a month at some 
mountain farm-house or sea-side cottage,” she 
answered. 

“HearI hear!” commanded Philip. “Be¬ 
hold a modern wedded dame who prefers seclu¬ 
sion with her liege lord to gayety without 
him ! The age of miracles is returning !” 

“ Is the case, then, so anomalous ?” retorted 
Sarah, the red spot in her cheek alone testify¬ 
ing to her embarrassment. “Are your Southern 
matrons all public characters ?” 

“I can answer that!” said Lucy. “They 
are slaves ! housekeeping machines—nothing 
better 1” 

“ How many more weak places are there in 
this crust of family chit-chat, I should like to 
be informed 1” thought the annoyed and un¬ 
initiated Hammond. “ Here goes for the spot 
where there is no danger of anybody’s breaking 
in I” He spoke aloud. “ A tempting proposal 
was made to me this morning. It is considered 
advisable for one of our firm to go abroad for a 
couple of months, perhaps longer, to divide his 
time among the principal manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts of England, Scotland, and France. Ex¬ 
penses paid by the firm, and the term of absence 
indefinitely prolonged, if the traveller wishes 
it. Mr. Marlow is tired of cro.^sing the ocean, 
and presses me to accept the mission.” 

“ What did you tell him ?” 


It was Sarah who spoke in a startled voice 
that drew general notice to her alarmed face. 
Her concern was a delicious tribute to her 
husband’s self-love, if he possessed such a 
quality. At least he loved her well enough to 
be pleased at her manifest reluctance to have 
him leave her. 

“ I told him that I must ask my wife,” said 
he, in a meek tone, belied by the humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and loving half smile about 
his mouth. “ See what it is to be one under 
authority, Benson ! A man dare not conclude 
an ordinary business transaction without the 
approval of the powers that be.” 

When Sarah accompanied her sister to her 
chamber that night, the pa^se'e belle put a 
direct question. 

“Tell me, Sarah, are you as much in love 
with Mr. Hammond as you seem to be, or is it 
all put on for the benefit of outsiders ?” 

“ I am not apt to do anything for the sake of 
mere show ; nor do I care for the opinion of 
‘outsiders,’ as you call them,” rejoined Sarah, 
amazed at the cool audacity of the inquiry, 
and disposed to resent Lucy’s confident expec¬ 
tation that she would avow the cheat, if such 
there were, in her deportment. 

“You used to be shockingly independent, I 
know. What a ridiculously honest little puss 
you were ! How you despised all our pretty 
arts and necessary affectations I How you hated 
our economical mother’s second-best furniture 
and dinners ! I don’t believe Victoria West 
has ever forgiven you for the way in which you 
used to take to pieces what you styled our 
‘surface talk and surface life 1’ I thought, 
however, that you had discovered by this time, 
that one cannot live in the world without de¬ 
ceiving herself or other people; I prefer making 
fools to being one. Heigh-ho 1 this life is a very 
unsatisfactory business at the best. What a 
heavenly collar that is of yours t One thing I 
do wish, and that is—that my husband were 
half as fond of me, or as good to me, as Lewis 
is to you !” 

(To be continued.) 


Beauty. —After all, the truest beauty is not 
that which suddenly dazzles and fascinates, but 
that which steals upon us insensibly. Let us 
each call up to memory the faces that have been 
most pleasant to us—those that we have loved 
best to look upon, that now rise most vividly 
before us in solitude, and oftenest haunt our 
slumbers—and we shall usually find them not 
the most perfect in form, but the sweetest in 
expression. 
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WIDOWS: PART IV. 

POOR WIDOWS. 

God 1)1088 all our gains,” say -we ; 

But “may God bless all our los-ses” 

Better suits with our degree. 

Mrs. Browntno. 

"We knew a young lady once, who was wont 
devoutly to exclaim, “I am thankful for two 
things ; that I am not black, and that I am not 
a man !” Though all of the fair sisterhood 
may not fully sympathize with this grateful 
damsel, there was some root of reason in her 
whimsical thanksgiving. In this world of trial, 
a woman may be glad that she is of the gentler 
sex for one reason, at least', without offence to 
the lords of creation. A man can’t wear a 
bonnet and veil—a real bonnet, we mean, one 
that shelters the face, not frames it with a bor¬ 
der of lace and roses, or rises above it in true 
Gothic style. And, as for a veil, be he bride¬ 
groom or widower, lover or mourner, at church 
or in the street, in the graveyard or on change, 
no matter where a man is, no matter what he 
is feeling, no friendly drapery may shield liim 
from critical observers. Everybody knows 
whether he cried or did not cry in the midst of 
that touching sermon, the Sunday after his 
wife died. The very children who met him on 
his return from the funeral, can tell whether 
his eyes were red, or how cheerful an expres¬ 
sion lurked round the corners of his mouth. 

Of all the inventions of a refined civilization, 
perhaps there is not one more appropriate and 
welcome than the widow’s veil. Many a stricken 
woman could not be persuaded to go beyond 
the threshold of her desolated home but for 
this welcome screen, which gives her the sacred 
seclusion she craves, while she moves once 
more among the busy, indifferent crowd. How 
she clings to it! How she hesitates to lay it 
aside; even when her kindly friends remind 
that her allotted years of such weeds of mourn¬ 
ing are over. 

It has been said that in this country there is 
no style of dress which is peculiar to any state 
or conditipn of life. Bridget and the American 
Miss Vere de "Vere, on a gala day, are attired 
much after the same fashion, though connois¬ 
seurs in matters of the toilet can distinguish 
the ermine and diamonds of the one from the 
rabbit^skin and glass of the other. The gene¬ 
ral effect, however, is much the same to the 
uninitiated. 

In the midst of the universal aping and cari¬ 
caturing of the ways and wearing apparel of 
the “upper ten,” it is a little singular that the 
widow’-s veil is so seldom wo]-!! in the humbler 


spheres of life. Where you see such a veil, 
you expect to find somewhat of refinement, 
something that marks an elevation above the 
masses who toil with hard hands for daily 
bread. Woolly, soft, and of a “rusty black” 
may be the limp folds of that drooping, well- 
worn veil, and yet it has about it a savor of 
gentility, a smack of “better days.” Too often 
it marks that most irresistible of petitioners 
who prevailed over even the “ unjust judge,” 
the Poor Widow, pinched and straitened, and 
forced to push onward, when she would far 
rather sit down by the wayside and die. 

It is of these sad, veiled mourners, nursed in 
prosperity and guarded by love, then turned 
out on the cold world to stand apd struggle 
alone, that we to-day are thinking. There 
may come a time when the bare, broad, but 
tear-washed faces of the lowly sharers of the 
same sorrow will claim our attention. For the 
present, we leave them and their John Rogers’ 
share of olive branches quite out of mind. 

This is a pitifully matter-of-fact world. The 
lover must have other food than his own sweet 
thoughts, or he will die ; the poet has his poor 
physical wants to call liim back from dream¬ 
land, and even the sentimental young lady, 
herself, cannot live wholly upon moonlight. 
Meals are cooked and eaten in the house of 
mourning. The heart-broken widow must stand 
up to have her black clothing fitted, and dry 
her tears to look over puzzling business papers, 
cheek by jowl with a.phlegmatic lawyer. 

Hardly has the tomb closed over the master 
of the house when its sorrowing mistress must 
decide upon her future course, and know wdiat 
provision has been made for her wants. At 
the very time when she shrinks from the com¬ 
mon companionships of life, she often must 
face strangers, and pass through interviews at 
once wounding to her delicacy and painful to 
her pride. She has so lately been a petted 
“Picciola, ” she cannot yet believe herself a 
mere weed ’twixt the paving-stones of the great 
thoroughfare of life. She is still precious in 
her own eyes, as having been “dear to some 
one else,” and her every slight and mortifica¬ 
tion seems to her a disrespect to him who is 
gone. The path of privation and loneliness 
she sees opening before her, wins an added 
gloom, because he would have so grieved to 
have her tread its weary way. Yet tread it 
she must ; common-place people talked of it as 
a certain thing, the very day of the funeral, 
and wondered “what she would do for a living.” 

She may sliut her eyes for a while, and, like 
Micawber, hope “ something will turn up” that 
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will sow golden dust, rather than iron to work 
with, and iron to be pierced with along her 
future way. She may shut her eyes, but she 
will open them in a time of dreary discomfort, 
a time of wanting to economize without know¬ 
ing the way, of trying to make her little super- 
naturally last, until she finds out too surely 
that the days of miracles are over, and her 
“barrel of meal” is empty, and her “ widow’s 
cruse of oil” drained to the last drop. What 
shall she do now ? She might better have 
asked herself the question at first, for it was 
sure to come, and with double pungency for 
the delay. 

If a man’s house he his castle, a woman’s 
seems to her a refuge even more sure. Under 
her own roof she’s still protected. Surrounded 
by the furniture her mother gave her, treading 
the very carpets where her feet have stepped 
so joyously, she is not yet fairly turned out 
upon the cold highway of life. Thus sheltered, 
thus surrounded by familiar objects, she can 
^yet thrust her frail arm as a holt, and keep out 
the gaunt, threatening face of poverty at the 
door. She will not go forth to struggle with 
the world; she will let a little of.it in to her, 
and make the intruders pay in hard coin for 
robbing her of her privacy. 

In plain English, the Poor Widow resolves 
to take boarders. At the table where she has 
enjoyed those cheerful meals with her husband 
and children, strangers shall gather—the newly- 
married couple living on love and a salary, the 
smart clerk, the odd, snuffy old bachelor, and 
that “queer woman,” who always goes to 
the new boarding-house, and never stays long 
at any. 

She begins with her old notions of hospitality. 
She must make her “inmates,” as she calls 
them, comfortable. Their tastes and wishes 
are consulted. With a sensitive anxiety she 
watches for their approval. Perhaps some low- 
minded dolt sniffs and complains of his fare to 
her very face, or significant whispers from the 
other end of the table reach her ears and make 
them tingle. She redoubles her efforts, she 
buys every expensive delicacy, her house is a 
model of neatness. 

On some unlucky morning she discovers that 
she is not “making ends meet.” This board¬ 
ing-house, this disagreeable resource that was 
to be a kind of condensed California, turns out 
a losing investment. The horrors of debt are 
clustering around her. What studying of the 
account-books now begins ! What adding up on 
scraps of paper I What forlorn attempts at 
retrenchment! What struggles between a na- 
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turally liberal spirit and a sense of what is due 
to herself and her children I 

Gro keep a boarding-house, ye who are hard 
upon the widows who are reckoned “manag¬ 
ing, close-fisted women I” It is no easy thing, 
after living in comfort, without pecuniary care, 
to reckon every day how much must be al¬ 
lowed for the “butcher and the baker,” and 
that endless train, even down to the “ candle¬ 
stick-maker.” 

My widowed friend, if you open a boarding¬ 
house, don’t expect to make money. You may 
earn the privilege of living with your children 
under your own roof; but if you lay up any¬ 
thing, it will be more likely to be bad debts 
from your boarders, and too good debts to your 
creditors, rather than bank-stock or rouleaux 
of gold. 

The Poor Widow, what can she do ? Do 
something she must. We have seen her try 
the boarding-house; is there no other field of 
labor open to her ? 

The Poor Widow may teach if she has the 
education, she may write if anybody will pub¬ 
lish for her, she may keep a store if she can 
borrow the capital, she may paint or engrave 
if she has the requisite talent and skill, she 
may act as a clerk if she can command a neat 
pen, as a saleswoman if she has a strong back 
and can make change, she may sew, she may 
even wash ; and tenderly nurtured women have 
done all, even the last of these, rather than 
cringe in miserable dependence. 

Mem, We do not call it dependence when 
strong family affection knits in its close bonds 
the giver and the recipient. Under such cir- 
cufnstances, it is meet that they who are of 
one blood should share one common purse, 
no matter in whose pocket it may chance to be 
found. 

The Poor Widow need neither beg nor starve, 
if she have health, energy, and industry. 
Somewhere and somehow she can earn daily 
bread for herself and her little ones. Yet even 
to the most cheerful and industrious spirit, 
however prospered in a struggle for a liveli¬ 
hood, there will come dark days, days when 
she does not want to work, she wants to be 
guarded, and sheltered, and cared for. She 
craves the woman’s true place, with the strong 
arm to lean upon, and the strong head or hand 
to labor for her. She must have her real dis¬ 
couragements and her disappointments, her 
times of sickness and weariness of body and 
ilciind, of loathing for the jostling and scrambling 
of this work-a-day world. It is not the happi¬ 
est lot for a woman to be earning her own 
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living, no matter how the stony path may seem 
to be strewn with roses. 

Thanks be unto God, there is a blessed drop 
which can sweeten the bitter cup—the Poor 
Widow must daily drink I There is a sunshine 
which can gild all her toil I Her means of 
support may be made means of usefulness; 
her field of labor a missionary field. She may 
be working for and with her Heavenly Master. 
She may be spreading abroad the sweet spirit 
of love and cheerfulness, and by the “word 
fitly spoken,” or the surer voice of example, 
lead the strangers with whom she is thrown 
Home to her Father’s House I Whether she 
teaches or keep boarders, writes or stands be¬ 
hind the counter, washes or sews, she is in an 
honorable vocation, she is one of the Lord’s 
workers, and for her there is laid up a good re¬ 
ward, an everlasting crown. 

We have hitherto spoken only of those wid¬ 
ows to whom poverty and affliction have come 
like twin sistej’s, hand-in-hand. There is, how¬ 
ever, a large class who pass by slow stages from 
comparative comfort down to the uneasy couch 
of her who has debts to pay and bread to buy, 
without the wherewithal to change an eagle. 
How is it that so many widows, who have at 
fii-st a modest competency, must in the end see 
their homes sold, their children scattered, and 
their little all vanished to the winds ? 

Bad management! Extravagance I Thrift¬ 
lessness ! Shiftlessness ! So say the wise ones, 
and they say too truly. But where shall we 
lay the blame ? Is it the fault of the sorrow- 
stricken woman who, utterly ignorant of busi¬ 
ness, finds herself suddenly without the adviser, 
who has been to her as the head, while she 
willingly has acted as the humble hand ? Shall 
we reproach her because her expenses have 
exceeded her income, until that income has 
slowly dwindled in spite of her desperate efforts 
at retrenchment and economy ? Shall we not 
'rather carry home the reproof where it is due, 
and ring it in the ears of the unwise parents 
who trained her ? 

Let us go back to her childhood to find that 
half-learned multiplication table, that slip-shod 
dawdling over the good old four rules of airith- 
metic I. Was she taught to keep accounts in 
her girlhood ? Did she early learn the value 
and right use of money ? 0 no ! She might 
buy ac? libitum at “the store,” having every¬ 
thing charged ; but never for a single year did 
she keep any memorandum, or make any esti¬ 
mate of her own expenses. Money was a thing 
with which she ^ had little to do. Papa and 
mamma provided her with everything,’without 


allowing her even enough gold and silver to 
chink in her purse, and teach her the joy of 
self-denial for the pleasure of giving. She 
neither learned economy nor liberality! She 
was sent forth as a wife, with about as little an 
idea of the practical alfairs of business life as 
of the intricacies of the Sanscrit ! What won¬ 
der that she has frittered away the rightful 
inheritance of her children, and must look for¬ 
ward to an old age of perhaps bitter want, and 
surely of bitter self-reproach ! 

Let us deal gently with her, but win from 
her a valuable lesson for the training of our 
own daughters. While we cry “God grant 
that the woes of widowhood may never fall on 
them!” let us see to it that they are so edu¬ 
cated that they may be prepared for any emer¬ 
gency, and equal to any trust. 

The truly feminine character develops most 
perfectly by the hearthstone, ’neath the foster¬ 
ing shelter of the home. It is like the wild 
wood-fiower, which is sweetest in its native 
shades, and is known only to strangers when 
they seek it in its own mossy retreat, where it 
peeps up at the blue sky ’twixt the twining 
branches of its leafy screen. 

Every true woman dreads the influence of 
the unnatural exposure to collision with the 
rough world, which is the lot of the Poor 
Widow. Sadly she sometimes looks forward 
and draws a gloomy picture of what years in 
the turmoil of life may make her. “ I shall 
become accustomed after awhile,” she says, 
“to what is now so painful to me. My sensi¬ 
bilities will become blunted, as I go steadily 
on struggling for my children, and every year 
will take from me some delicate characteristic 
of womanhood. I shall grow cold, and hard, 
and worldly, and unlovely. Men will laugh at 
me, and call me masculine; and my own sex 
will grow shy of me, and stand olf from me as 
some peculiar thing. I shall pass through the 
harsh, hardening process, and a thick, unpleas¬ 
ant crust will form over all that was ever tender 
in my nature.” 

“Yet, even then,” something whispers, 
“there will be one fount within you unchilled. 
Your mother’s heart will be warm and true. 
There will be one circle where you will be 
rightly prized: The sons whom you have 
struggled to educate will know how to honor 
you. The.daughters you have screened from 
the cares that have harassed you will be ready 
to smooth lovingly your gray hairs, and sweeten 
your few remaining years by their devoted 
affection.” 

Yes! hear these words of comfort, toiling 
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widow! Fear not to put on the harness! “For 
God and my children!” is your watchword! 
You must come off conqueror! That gaunt, 
unlovely phantom of your imagination need 
never scowl on you from your looking-glass. 
You need not grow hard, and stern, and worn 
with anxious care. You neefli not contend and 
jostle, and give and take unkindly blows in the 
battle of life. Cheerful industry alone is re¬ 
quired of you. Leave all else to your heavenly 
champion. Your cause is His ! “A Father to 
the fatherless, and a Judge of the widow is God 
in his holy habitation !” The Lord of Hosts is 
King in all the earth ! 

The Christian widow has a sure portion I 


The wrath and unfaithfulness of man cannot 
hurt her. An Almighty deliverer is pledged 
for her rescue. The birds of the air, the beasts 
of the forest, have for her their message of 
comfort. The hoar frost and the timely dews 
are her pledges. He who so careth for planty 
and soulless creature “will much more care 
for her!” 

Fire may destroy, banks may fail, floods may 
desolate, ships may sink, and universal ruin 
overwhelm the w'orld of trade, yet the Christian 
widow need not fear. Her bread is sure ! Her 
labor shall prospfr, and her children shall call 
her blessed ! The Eternal God is her refuge, 
and underneath are his everlasting arms ! 
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LETTER VI. 

Dear Mr. Godey : The way I happened to go 
back to Pendle Holler visitin’ was this. Archie 
was agoiu’ away to Spindleville beyond the 
Holler, with an empty wagin, and Susan reck¬ 
oned I wouldn’t git a better chance right away, 
and so I’d best go with Arehy, and run my 
risk of gettin’ home agin. Well, I fixed up my 
best frocks and had my bunnit trimmed over 
with pink ribbin, and artificials, and a bran 
new shawl that Archy give me to wear Sundays 
and a parasaul, the very first I ever had in my 
hull life ; and I can tell you I felt as if I was 
wonderful fine. It was about the last of June, 
when the strawberries was beginnin’ to git ripe, 
and looked so nice a growin’ in the grass along 
the road. You know, then, they always look 
bigger and better than they really are, when 
you jest git a glimpse so, and then the young 
winter greens grew with them too. It was 
real tantalizin’ to see ’em. The laurels, and 
wild roses, and ever so many more posies was 
as thick as they could be, too. When we come 
out of the woods, the men was hoin’ in the 
cornfields, and the bright sheets of tin whirlin’ 
round and round for scarecrows, and the old 
straw and rag men stuck up to watch the corn, 
made quite a picter. Every bit as handsome 
as some of Miss Goldbalse’s “ conty diners,” as 
she calls ’em, in her big furrin picter. Brewster 
says “ Fudge” to it, jest as he always does, but 
then he orter know. He says, “what’s the 
difference between sheep’s gray rags, and rag¬ 
ged sheep skins,” and that’s all I can git him 
to say. 

When we got to the Holler, I declare I felt 
glad, it looked so nateral and home-like. The 
very geese and goslins along the side of the road 
seemed like old friends, and there was Square 
Kinyon cornin’ in from the barn, and, would you 
believe it, his close was all feathers agin, jest 
as they was the first time I see him. Elder 
Jones nodded to me as I went by, and Miss 
Pendle come clear out to tbe gate to meet me, 
and tried to coax Archy to stop, too, but couldn’t. 

When Miss Pendle got me sot down in a chair 
at the table takin’ a “ bite of somethin’,” as she 
called it, and it was a considerable of different 
things, baked beans, cold veal, bread, pie, and 
cake enough for four or five, she begun to tell 
me how glad she was I’d come. Says she, 
“Betsy, it’s dreffle lucky vou’ve come jist 
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now. Everybody is all took up with the great 
celebration we ’re 'goin’ to have here Fourth of 
July. How I say you shall be one of the gals 
to wear a white frock and carry a fiag and call 
yourself one of the States. Lemme see, there’s 
nobody stall’s for Michygan yit. Guess you ’ll 
have to be Michygan. I ’ll help ye git reddy. 
There’s goin’ to be a great time, I ’spect; 
firing guns in the mornin’ (Old Seth Wormley’s 
lent ’em an anvil), and marchin’ in procession 
with flags aflyin’, all the gals in white, with 
green sprigs on their frocks, singin’, and read- 
in’, and a great oration by Major Todd, and 
then a reg’lar dinner in the bushes back of 
the buryin’ ground. I hope to massey it won’t 
rain. Now, ain’t you glad you come jest as 
you did ?” I said I was, for I never’d been to 
a big celebration in my life. “Wall, now ” 
says she, “you ’ll be jest suited. I’m goin’ to 
keep ye here till it comes off. The deacon is 
jest as tickled as a boy with the notion, and 
he’s been and helped ’em make the tables and 
seats, and he’s goin’ to kill a couple of pigs, 
and ever so many chickens, and Darkis Blinn 
is cornin’ to help me cook two hull days before¬ 
hand. Now you and I will run over to the 
elders and find out about it this evenin’ and 
settle what you ’re to wear, and I reckon Nat 
Stowers ’ll want to fetch you the princess pine 
to trim your frock with. I ’ll let him know 
you ’re here.” So she run on every minit she 
got about the celebration. Then the deacon 
come home with his saw, and augers, and 
cliisels on his arms, and hove ’em down by the 
door. He fairly hopped when Miss Pendle told 
him I’d come. He run riglit in and shook 
hands, and said he reckoned I’d be over when 
I come to hear about their celebration. “ The 
more the merrier,” says he ; “ there’s room for 
ever so many more jest like you. Besides, I want 
somebody to try to write us some verses to sing. 

If only we had Tilda Button here now, she’d 
slap us off a dozen on a sheet of wrappin’ paper 
or birch bark, or anything handy, jest as soon 
as you asked her about it. Now why can’t you 
git up somethin’ of that sort, hey?” “Oh,” 
says I, “couldn t do it, any way, I don’t know 
how.” “Shaw,” says he, “ you don’t want to 
know how. I’ve hearn say you couldn’t learn 
a body to make rhymes, but it comes nat\}ral. 
So you don’t want to know how. Come now, I 
put you down for a dozen or.two of verses. 
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Somethin’ like ‘ Hail Columby,’ only ruther 
different meter. Say ‘ Hail Coliimby, land of 
glory, where the opressed shall go free.’ Why, 
hello, 1 ’ve ’most made a varse myself. Now, 
if I could only jest git the mate to it. Don’t 
rattle your dishes ’ round so. Miss Peudle— 
Uand o’glory—glory—glory.’ Then it comes 
in agin. ‘ Hail ye heroes’—then I I’ve got 
it—‘ Hail ye heroes famed in story.’ What’s 
next, ‘ free, shall go free—tea—sea—botee— 
libertee. Who fought and bled for libertee.’ 
There, I told you so. You don’t want to learn 
verse makin’. Jest listen :— 

‘ Hail Columby, land of glory, 

Where the oprcssed shall go free ; 

Hail yo heroes famed in story, 

Who fought and bled for libertee.” 

And Deacon Pendle tipped back in his chair, 
and laughed right out. “ La,” says Miss Pen¬ 
dle, “you needn’t laugh, deacon. I can remem¬ 
ber when you use to talk a good deal of poitry, 
whether you made it, or read it, I don’t know.” 
“Did I?” says the deacon, alaughin’ louder 
than ever ; “ that was shortly before you was 
married, I reckon. Miss Pendle.” “ Sho, you go 
along,” says Miss Peudle, a slappiu’ the dea¬ 
con’s straw hat onto his head, and clean down 
over his eyes, and flutterin’ out doors with her 
tablecloth, leavin’ the deacon to make his verses 
in the shadder of his hat-band. 

Well, we went over to Elder Jones’s, and 
Miss Jones bein’ one of the committee, agreed 
to send Liddy Stowers down to Deacon Pendle’s 
next day to help a little about my frock. We’d 
got to have our sleeves short and all alike, and 
there wa’n’t but five days more, besides Sun¬ 
day, before the Fourth come round, and there 
was the bower house to make over the plat¬ 
form where the Major would stan’, and all the 
rest of the cookin’ and.fixin’ that was to be 
done. Miss Jones wanted to know if I’d seen 
Miss Kinyon yet; “because,” says she, “if 
you don’t ask her what you’d better do, she ’ll 
np and tell you before everybody that your 
frock ain’t right, or your hair, or you wa’n’t 
asked to be one of the States. It’s wonder¬ 
ful, ” says she, “how we contrived to get along 
before Miss Kinyon come here to live. She’s 
a real bustlin’, schemy, drivin’ woman jest 
like her mother, and I shouldn’t wonder if she 
thought we couldn’t git up anything without 
her ; but we ’ll manage this affair without her, 
any way.” 

Well, for a couple of days we was busy 
enough ; then come Sunday, and then Monday 
we all got together to fix up the bower house 
and the platform. There was all the young 
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folks in Pendle Holler, and the boys brought a 
hull wagon-load of cedar, and hemlock, and 
spruce trees, with ever so much rope and 
scantlin’s. I never see a merrier lot, and we 
made as fine a Temple of Liberty as ever was 
built. The pillers was scantlin’s, all wound 
’round with cedars, and the ruff was cedars, 
too, laid on flat. We had a pattern that Mr. 
Jones made with a pencil on a piece of paper ; 
and there was an eagle made of green sprigs, 
tacked on a board covered with white papier up 
in the front, over the heads of the folks that 
was to sit inside. The ropes was braided with 
green bushes, and hung from one tree to an¬ 
other, all ’round the edges of the place where 
the seats was laid, and when we got done, you 
never see anything look hansomer than it did, 
with the sunshine cornin’ through chinks in 
the leaves overhead, and ripplin’ over the moss 
and bushes growin’ on the ground. Nat Stow¬ 
ers went home with me and Liddy, and we 
showed him about what things we wanted him 
to bring from the piney woods on the hills for 
us to trim our frocks with, fie promised to 
bring us a bushel-basketful next day early. 
“Oh,” says he, “Cousin Liddy, I wish to 
ma 3 .sy the gals was big enuff to wear green 
things on their frocks along with the rest of 
you. It would be such a grand thing to think 
about arterwards. Why, I bet there ’ll be a 
hundred folks a lookin’ at you all at once. 
What ’ll you dew, gals, ef you should want to 
laugh ? ’Twon’t dew to laugh. You must jest 
put on your face along with your frock, ’n’ 
wear it as ef ’twas a part of your dress-up. 
Lemine see, Michygan orter look sum like an 
Injin. ’Sposin’ you jest brown your face a 
little, schoolma’am, ’n’ stick a few hawks’ 
fethers iu yer hair, ’n’ wear moggasins. Then 
Liddy’s goin’ to be Varmount. She orter 
wear a pine bush in her hair ; that’s the way 
Ethan Allen’s boys use to dew.” “We ’re all 
a-goin’ to wear green ’reaths on our heads, 
Nat,” says Liddy. “Oh, be you?” says he; 
“that’s good. I guess 3 mu’ll look as grand 
as kings ’n’ queens. Wish to massy Forth of 
July come faster ’n’ lasted longer ’n it does. 
Wall, I ’ll run hum. Father’s got to go down 
with the committee to meet Major Todd, ’n’ 
’scort him up to Square Kinyon’s, where I 
’spect they’ll keep him on cookies ’n’ plum 
sass, ’n’ make him sleep on a stack of feather 
beds as big as a haystack. Wish to massy 1 
was Major Todd.” 

So Nat went off; but next day, sure enuff, 
he cqme with the princess pines, ground pines, 
and patridge vines iu a big corn basket. Darkis 
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Biiun come, too, to help Miss Pendle do her 
cookin’, and they was runuin’ out and in every 
few minits with somethin’ for us to look at or 
taste, and a-jokin’ and laughin’ as ef they was 
only little girls. How well I remember that 
day I and how nice Liddy and I fixed up our 
frocks, with two rows of fresh ground pine 
basted on to the skirt like flounces, and the 
little bright green patridge vines on the waist 
and sleeves, and a wreath of ’em for our heads. 
Wh^n they was all done and laid out on the 
bed. Deacon Pendle come in to look at ’em. 
“Liddy,” says he, after he’d looked ’em all 
over, “I shouldn’t wonder ef Miss Broomcorn 
was to catch a beau with this here mess of 
bushes on her frock, makin’ her look so much 
like an angel, should you now, Liddy ?” “Dea¬ 
con Pendle,” says I, “ have you got your verses 
done, so’s we can jest sing ’em over before 
Liddy goes hum ? Come, now, what comes 
after * Hail Columby, land of glory ” “ Sho !” 
says he; and, catchin’ up his hat, he trotted 
out doors, leavin’ us to laugh at him as much 
as we liked. 

Wall, after a deal of trouble, and worry, and 
frettin’, we got about ready the night before 
the Fourth. Major Todd had come in Square 
Kinyon’s shay, with a half a dozen others 
trailin’ through the dust behind them; but 
they all went off hum and left the Major to eat 
the cookies and plum sass Nat had promised 
us he’d get, and everybody in the Holler was at 
home, and as still as bees in a hive jest afore 
swarmin’ time. 

We was waked up next mornin’ before day¬ 
light by an awful bang. I heard the Deacon 
holler from downstairs, “ Hooror ! there goes 
the guns!” Sure enough, there they did go. 

I should think there was fifty muskits, rifles, 
pistols, and popguns, all a-tryin’ to get oflf at 
once, but scamperin’ along like a flock of 
sheep, big and little. The hills ’round follered 
’em up with a roarin’ like distant thunder. 
Somebody begun to ring the meetin’-house 
bell, and five or six drums and as many more 
fifes come a-thumpin’ and squeelin’ down the 
road from the Kimble Settlement, and another 
lot, with Gran’tlier Humble’s old bugle along, 
from the other road, and every now and then 
they touched off Seth Wormley’s old anvil, and 
that fairly made the hills heller. Every time they 
loaded up their guns they’d let ’em ofifagin in 
the greatest hurry, till it seemed as if we might 
be havin’ Bunker Hill over agin. There wasn’t 
any let up to the noise ; so I got up, and dressed 
me, and opened the winder. The sky in the 
east was all pink and yellow like the inside of 


a great shell. Only a few stars showed them¬ 
selves like bright specks in the sky, and the 
moon, faint and white, was jest a dippin’ down 
behind the edge of Maple Hill. The shadders 
of the woods looked a dark blue, and over the 
grove, where the men was firin’ their guns, a 
thin waverin’ cloud of white smoke kept rollin’ 
up like fog from a pond. There was somethin’ 
wild and stirrin’ to the blood in the noise of 
the guns rattlin’ off so fast, and the rollin’ of 
the drums, and the screamin’ of the fifes, and 
the bugle that sounded so mournful it seemed 
to be lamentin’. Why shouldn’t it ? It was 
blowed at Yorktown, Valley Forge, and ’most 
everywhere Gieneral Lee had a fight; and may¬ 
be there was some echo of the old life that it 
used to see a-stirrin’ in its noise yet. Then the 
meetin’-house bell was ringin’ as fiercely as if 
there was danger at hand, and it was callin’ the 
people together for their defence. It was ruther 
pleasant to hear all this now ; but I couldn’t 
help a-thinkin’ of the time mother used to tell 
us about, when she see her brothers with guns 
upon their shoulders go out of their father’s 
door in the glory of a summer mornin’, and 
start for the army, with the boom of the 
enemy’s cannon a-soundin’ in their ears. The 
boy of sixteen would leap forrard like an eager 
hound, and his brothers break into a run at 
every one of those holler sounds that roared 
and thundered among the hills, and shook the 
glass in the winder where she stood, and looked 
after ’em till they was quite out of sight. They 
was goin’ to fling their separate lives into the 
balance that was a-waitin’, tremblin’ up and 
down either side, to be turned at last and for¬ 
ever by the noble souls that threw their strong 
arms and brave hearts into it, just as them 
boys did on that summer mornin’. Well, that 
time was gone, and we had a right to be glad, 
to ring bells, and blow horns, and “act like 
simpletons if we wanted to,” as Deacon Pendle 
said when I went down stairs. Says he : “I 
allers feel jest so, Betsy, and I wish I had a 
passle of boys to help me do it.” “Never 
mind. Deacon,” says I, “you ’ll have boys and 
girls enough to help you to-day, certain.” 

“ ’Spect I shall! ’spect I shall. Come, Miss 
Pendle, less fly round and get things out of the 
way before nine o’clock. Them airly chaps 
has gone hum for breakfast, and so we ’ll have 
ours.” 

The folks was all goin’ to the meetin’-house 
first, and from there to the grove. Liddy and 
Keziar Stowers come over to Deacon Pendle’s 
early in a one horse shay, with Nat to drive, 
and brought their fixin’s in a big bandbox, and 
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we helped one another dress. Pretty soon the 
wagons begun to come rumblin’ along toward 
the meetin’-house, loaded with folks all in 
their best close, and as merry as a passle of 
boys. When we got ready, we went down 
stairs, and Nat looked at us for ever so long with¬ 
out sayin’ a word. At last he took off his hat, 
and laid it down on the floor. Says he : “Gals, 
you ’re most as pooty as a gineral muster.” 
Liddy said she thought we ought to look better 
than a-trainin ; but Nat didn’t, though he 
reckoned we looked as grand as any queen 
would without her crown on. Without that 
he ’spected they wasn’t anything uncommon. 

After Miss Pendle and Darkis got their Vittles 
sent off up to the grove, we went all together 
over to the meetin’-house. That was the first 
time I’d seen Miss Kinyon since I come to 
the Holler, and she was flyin’ ’round among 
the girls, with a little flag in her hand with 
“Massachusetts” on it in big letters. She was 
try in’ to scold ’em into doin’ something she 
would have done any way, and the way she 
switched and switched her flag was jest as if 
she’d like to have it a good stout stick and be 
able to use it. She come right up to us, and 
says she: “I want you to change flags with 
me, Keziar.” “What for?” says Keziah. 
“Well, jest for fun ; you know it don’t make 
no difference.” “ Well, I don’t care,” says 
Keziah. So she give Miss Kinyon her flag that 
had “ Connecticut” on it, and took the “ Mas¬ 
sachusetts” flag. Putty soon we found out 
that there’d been a quarrel about their places 
in the percession. Miss Kinyon would have it 
accordin’ to the alfybet; so she’d got (7, and 
that would take the lead of M. It was a good 
while before we was ready to start; but after 
Major Todd, and Elder Jones, and Square Kin¬ 
yon, and the committee was ready, the signal 
was given for startin’, and off we sailed. Major 
Todd and Elder Jones, Square Kinyon and Square 
Damerill, the committee, representatives, girls 
in white, representatives, boys pretty much in 
black, follered by the rest, permiscuous. Of 
course we couldn’t see ourselves ; but we felt 
as if we made a show worth lookin’ at. The bell 
was rung, and guns fired, and the twelve little 
drums, and the four great ones, and the twenty 
fifes, and the bugle, that I forgot to say walked 
ahead of us all, made such a noise, that if 
every woman there had screamed as loud as 
ever they could, I don’t believe anybody would 
have heard them at all. Well, we went up the 
road and across Square Kinyon’s medder, where 
they’d mowed a wide path through the clover 
for us to march in, and around the buryin’- 


ground into the grove. Then Major Todd and 
the rest of them went up into the Temple of 
Liberty, and sot down ; the represehtatives on 
the front seats, and so on. There was a terrible 
crowd of folks, and all the seats was full, and 
ever so many sot on the ground, and the boys 
climbed trees. There was as much noise as 
ever till Square Kinyon got up and come for- 
rard with a strip of white paper in his hand. 
He was dressed up with a bran new blue coat, 
with bright buttons, a yeller vest, and drab 
trowsers, and every hair on his head pasted 
down into its place, except the ends that was 
rolled up like drake’s tails. He looked round 
a minit, spread out the paper, made a bobbin’ 
bow, hammed, and said he would read the 
“ Programmy of the Order of Proceedin’s of 
the patrotic cityzens of Pendletown in celebra¬ 
tin’ the glorious Fourth of July.” First:— 

Readiu’ the Programmy, by Timothy Kinyon, 
Esquire. 

Sin gin’ by the chore. 

Prayer by the Reverend Guy Jones. 

Sin gin’ by the chore. 

Readin’ the Declaration of Indypendence, 
by Timothy Kinyon, Esquire. 

Singin’ by the chore. 

Oration by Major Pelletiar Todd. 

Singin’ by the chore. 

Firin’ a salute, and marchin’ in percession 
to the table, where dinner will be sarved up 
free gratis to all such as partake of the hospi¬ 
tality of Pendle Holler. 

With another bobbin’ bow, the Square went 
and sot down ; and Elihu Blinn, and the two 
Wormleys, the Stowers girls, Dr. Stirrup, and 
four or five young folks from the Kemble 
Settlement that made up Square Kinyon’s 
“ chore,” sung “ Hail Columby.” Elder Jones 
made a prayer suitable, I ’spose ; for I remem¬ 
ber it was full of batels, and victories, and tri¬ 
umphs, and glories, and all such words. Then 
we had a little more singin’ by the chore, durin’ 
which there was a good many folks come, and 
the boys took advantage of the noise to get a 
little higher up, and further out on the trees. 
Then Square Kinyon spread his wings like the 
American eagle, a-readin’ the Declaration of 
Independence. He wasn’t the best hand at 
readin’ ever was, and we was all glad when he 
come to “oi«r lives, our fortins, and our sackred 
honors.''^ 

All this time Major Todd had set in a chair 
with his hands over his head, and his long legs 
stretched out before him, in the awkwardest 
shape he could git into, a settin’ on the small 
of his back, his head poked forward, and his 
shoulders hunched up, till you couldn’t tell 
whether he was awake enough to know what 
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was goin’ on only for his eyes that looked 
mighty observin’. 

Right in the middle of the singin’, pop come 
a little bundle of beech leaves right into my 
face. I brushed ’em out of my lap, but in a 
minit more down come another. I couldn’t 
help lookin’ up toward the boys in the trees. 
There was Nat Slower’s lyin’ out his hull 
length on a big lim jest to throw things at me, 
but the minit I catched his eye he straitened 
up and begun to motion to me to look over 
toward the other side of the grove, but I couldn’t 
see anything for the crowd of heads there. Nat 
grew red in the face, and almost tumbled out 
of the tree a tryin’ to motion somethin’ to me. 
At last he took his jack knife out of his pocket 
and cut a button off his coat, and pitched it 
into my lap. I was further than ever from 
findin’ out what lie meant, but as the noise of 
the singin’ was over and the oration jest agoin’ 
to begin’ I dassent look that way agin. Major 
Todd unlocked his hands, took ’em down, and 
drew up his feet, stood up on ’em, and smoothed 
out the kink in his back made by settin’ on it, 
flung his hair up in a pile on top of his head 
and come forrad and bowed to the folks, kind 
of a long swingin’ bow. He was tall, most too 
tall, for our Temple of Liberty, but his head 
didn’t quite touch the ruff, which was a great 
•escape. 

I ’ve hearn Brewstir tell about the reporter 
that Gabriel let into Heaven unknown to Peter, 
and accordin’ to what Brewstir says a reporter 
would have writ down that oration jest as fast 
as Major Todd talked it off, but I can’t even 
remember any of it, only a comfortable kind of 
feelin’ after it was over, a kind of a “thank 
goodness I was born a Yankee,” and a shud¬ 
derin’ sense of what an awful thing it would 
be to be a furriner, and a confused notion of 
mountains, and cataracts, and mighty rivers, 
broad prayrees, brave men, beautiful women, 
and sorin’' ideas, mixed up along with heroes, 
statesmen. Bunker Hill, admirin’ worlds, chil¬ 
dren’s children and generations to come. I 
took a sly peep at Nat right in the middle of it. 
He set in the notch of a big gnarly beech, with 
his eyes and mouth wide open, adrinkin’ in 
every word as if it was gospil. I don’t ’spose 
he thought of anybody, or anything else while 
it lasted. 

When Major Todd wound up his speech with 
a great flourish about the generations to come, 
somebody mistook the time and teched off the 
anvil. Oh if you could have seen the folks 
jump, and heard the squalls right on the top 
of all that sublime talk, and a little of the 


swearin’ that was whispered round among the 
men, but they got over it in a minit, and we 
had the last of the singin’ done by the chore'. 
1 could hear them hammerin’ away at the 
anvil, a loadin’ up agin, so I was lookin’ out 
for another bang, when Nat begun to throw 
leaves at me agin. I thought he must be goin’ 
crazy, for he grinned and clapped his hands 
and swung his hat, and motioned to somebody 
over on the other side, and then back to me 
agin. Jest before they fired he slid down offer 
the tree, and dodged out of sight. Well, they 
fired agin, a regular thunder clap, but, as the 
folks was expectin’ it, they didn’t make so 
much fuss about it as they did before, but 
begun to bustle round for the procession to the 
table. Miss Kinyon scolded and figited, and 
wondered “what on earth Mr. Kinyon could be 
about that he didn’t get things agoin’.” She 
reckoned she could if she was only a man, and 
I don’t believe she’d objected to takin’ the 
lead if they’d only been likely to let her. 
Before she got over her fret they got started for 
the table, jest as we come up from the meetin’ 
house to the grove, only we worked along 
through a lane of folks that was crowded up 
on every side. All at once, I heard loud 
laughin’, and talkin’, and see somebody sha- 
kin’ hands with Bethuel Button, who was 
laughin’ and almost cryin’ as he talked. Every¬ 
body looked, and stared, and begun to whisper, 
but kept movin’ along. Pretty soon I see Nat 
a little ahead of us lookin out for Liddy and 
me, and oh, such a face as he had ! It was all 
over smiles and blushes, and looked so glad 
something had happened. The next minit I 
knew it all. There was Tilda Button lookin’ 
jest as nateral as ever standin’ by the side of 
her husband, I suppose, a dark man with 
handsome dark brown hair, and a little strip of 
baird on his upper lip. She smiled and nodded 
to me with a comical look as if she enjoyed 
surprisin’ us so much. I had a great mind to 
run right out of the line to git to her, but she 
seemed to know it, and motioned me back 
with her hand and a shake of her head. Her 
mother was there with her, lookin’ as if she’d 
been acryin’ a little, but laughin’ a good deal 
more. After that it was hard work to keep 
along with the rest. I’d lost my interest in 
everything but Tilda’s affairs, and every one 
was whisperin’ about it, around me, till it 
seemed as if we might have come then to 
Tilda Button’s weddin’ dinner. But then in 
spite of all that, they contrived to git round 
the tables, and to eat as if their part of the 
proceedin’s was mostly eatin’. I could see 
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Tilda at an other table with her father and 
mother and husband, and I could hear Miss 
Kinjon talkin’ about her too, and Miss Moody 
right behind me doin’ the same. “ It’s a burn- 
in’ shame,” says Miss Moody, “ for that imper- 
dent critter to come back with her beau to 
mortify her father and mother afore folks.” 
“Jest like her,” says Polly Mariar. “She 
never could behave respectable. I ’ll warrant 
now she sets herself up for a lady jest because 
she’s been away from hum, but them that 
knows her won’t git took in by her.” Jest 
then Nat come up behind me, says he in a 
whisper, “ guess what Tilda’s name is.” I 
shook my head, and he whispered again softly. 
“It’s long and crooked; you can’t guess it 
alone ; so I ’ll tell you. It’s Vandervere. There 
now, won’t Polly Marier feel edgeways”—and 
Nat laughed and went among the folks, and 
was out of sight in a minit. 

Major Todd made a little speech, and Elder 
Jones another, and Square Damerill tried it, 
but didn’t make out much, because jest then 
the drums and fifes that had been still so long 
was in a fever to make a little noise, and havin’ 
had a comfortable dinner of roast pig, briled 
chicken, pork and beans, puddin’ and pies, 
didn’t feel like bein’ put down any longer; so 
they strained up the drums, wet the fifes, and 
went at it. It was plain to see that a great 
deal of noise had been accumulatin’, and fur¬ 
ther delay in lettin’ it ofi" might be dangerous; 
so they was let alone, and we had Yankee 
Doodle on a bran new plan, with scatterin’ 
shots to fetch out the parts nicely. Then the 
Kimble Settlement folks geared up to go hum, 
and the company begun to thin out till the 
Major and committee went off together, and 
then it was everybody for himself. I jest took 
Liddy by the hand, and we worked round to 
where we could see Bethuel Button’s white 
coat, and found Tilda there a-shakiu’ hands 
with everybody that she used to know. She 
seemed mighty glad to see us, and introduced 
us to her husband, and promised to see us 
next day; but there was so many folks there 
that we was ashamed to stay any longer, and 
cum right oft’ hum to ’ Deacon Pendle. Nat 
come a-runnin’ after us, and sot down on a 
bench in the bird-cage to tell us about Tilda’s 
coinin’. Says he : “I seen Bethuel and his 
wife a-comin’ along the road, with their old 
gray hoss ’n’ shay behind that I didn’t kmow. 
Bethuel sot up crank ’n’ held his whip straight 
‘over his shoulder. Says I, suthin’ ’s turned 
up. Bethuel use to be all lopped down ’n’ 
shifflis-lookin, ’n’ now he’s as chirk as Square 


Kiuyon when Marm Moody’s ’round. I thought 
of everything but jest Tilda ; but you see I’d 
gin her up long ago. Well, sir, I wish I mayn’t 
ever see anything I was gladder to see than 
Tild’s face when she come along ’n’ bent down 
’n’ peeked out at me. Says she ; ‘ Why, Nat 1 ’ 
’n’ held out her hand, ’n’ when I come up, 
says she, ‘My husband, Mr. Vandervere,’ ’n’ 
turnin’ round to him, said that I was the boy 
that seen the ghost, ’n’ lie laughed, ’n’ wanted 
to shake hands with me, too. Oh, I tell ye 
I’m dreffle glad she’s come back, for everybody 
was sartin she was as good as dead. I ’m glad 
on it, ’cause now Bethuel kin feel easy in his 
mind, ’n’ his wife won’t have to be twitted on 
it every time she sees Miss Moody. Don’t yon 
think now, gals, you’d a leetle ruther have 
sich a chap for a husband than one like Square 
Kinyon. Don’t you now, hey ?” Nat told us 
that Tilda come the night before to her father’s, 
and not a single soul knew it till they went to 
the celebration. After awliile Nat went off and 
we begun to feel so tired, we was glad to take 
off our fixin’s and go to bed. Seems to me 
nothin’ is so like cold ashes as the fine close; 
and rubbish soiled, tousled, and wuthless that’s 
left after such a time as this. I couldn’t bear 
to think of them afterwards. 

The next day Tilda come over to Deacon 
Pendle’s with her husband, and they told ns 
all about their goin’ off together. They had 
been livin’ with Mr. Vandervere’s gran’mother, 
but she was dead now, and they’d come back 
to the Holler as soon as they could. Tilda told 
me she had been readin’ with her husband all 
winter and summer, and she hoped she should 
not ever be so proud of a little knowledge as 
she used to be. Her husband was a poor boy, 
brought up by his gran’mother, that was so 
queer that nobody could suit her. She give 
them jest money enough .to keep ’em from 
starvin’, and said it would do ’em good to 
work, and that was one of their arrants to the 
Holler, makin’ picters of the trees, and hills, 
and brooks, and woods around it, to paint up 
into picters to see. It looked to me as if it 
was a poor business ; but then they orter know 
better than I, of course. 

I staid at the Holler a’most a week after that, 
and I see Miss Vandervere most every day. 
She use to tell me that when she went away 
she hadn’t a thought of stayin’ so long, and 
didn’t once dream how much trouble it would 
be to her mother and father, and she didn’t 
dare to write to ’em for ever so long, on account 
of offendin’ the grandmother. 

Miss Kinyon never asked ’em to her house, 
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or me either. Folks said she managed the 
deacon first rate, and he wouldn’t venter to do 
anything contrary to orders. She was a smart 
economikle housekeeper, and that was enough 
to excuse all the rest. 

I wish I had time to tell you all Ma’am 
Jdnkses troubles with Gran’ther Jinks, and 
Reuben,, and Dolly. Some of ’em was forever 
sick, and so her hairb dish was always a bilin’, 
and they had such oncommon ailin’s too ; never 
heard of anything like it in the world before. 
I went to see the Stowerses, and begun to think 
Nat wouldn’t want to burn the old house after 
all, it looked so bright and pleasant. 

At last, when I’d been there three hull 
weeks, Susan begun to be lonesome, and Archy 
come over after me, and that ended my second 
visit to Pendle Holler. They ’lected Major 
Todd to Congress the very next fall; and Tilda 
and her husband have been in Rome, where 
Walter Smith went, for ever so many years. 
I s’pose you know where Rome is, so I needn’t 
try to tell you. Painters go there to learn to 
grind out colors, or somethin’ I don’t exactly 
know what, but ’tain’t particular any way, so 
Good-by. Yours obedient, 

Betsy Broomcorn. 


Expand the Chest. —Those in easy circum¬ 
stances, or those who pursue sedentary, indoor 
employment, use their lungs but little, breathe 
but little air into the chest, and thus, indepen¬ 
dent of position, contract a wretchedly small 
chest, and lay the foundation of the loss of 
health and beauty. All this can be perfectly 
obviated by a little attention to the manner of 
breathing. Recollect that the lungs are like a 
bladder in their construction, and can be 
stretched open to double their size with per¬ 
fect safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect 
immunity from consumption. The agent, and 
the only ageiit we require, is the common air 
we breathe, supposing, however, that no ob¬ 
stacle exists, external to the chest, such as 
tying it round with stays, or having the shoul¬ 
ders lying upon it. On arising from your bed 
in the morning, place yourself in an erect po¬ 
sition, the shoulder thrown off the chest; now 
inhale all the air you can, so that no more can 
be got in ; now hold your breath and throw your 
arms off behind, holding your breath, as long 
as possible. Repeat these long breaths as 
much as you please. Done in a cold room is 
much better, because the air is much denser, 
and will act much more powerfully in expanding 
the chest. Exercising the chest in this manner 
will enlarge the capability and size of the lungs. 


OUR BABE. 

BY M. A. DENISON. 

Upon her little bed she sleeps ; 

Pink-blossomed cheeks, and brow whose snow 
Lies under clouded gold—her lips 
Two buds with coral flush aglow. 

Upon her little bed she sleeps ; 

Lithe limbs, so late to the music set 
Of rippling laughter, lie with the white 
Still grace of a marble statuette. 

I never thought with steady will 
Upon the mystery of a life, 

The revelation of a soul, 

Until she came to us, sweet wife. 

I dared to sneer with skeptic breath ; 

The checkered aisles of doubt I trod, 

In slumb’rous dreams my spirit lay 
Like one unconscious of a ^od, 

Until I held her dimpled hands, 

Looked in her eyes as iu a river, 

And saw a revelation there 
That told the Deity of the giver. 

And now I,lift my hands to pray 
In beuison for this new life ; 

Come, kneel with me, we’ll thank our God 
Together for this gift, sweet wife. 


OUR COTTAGE HOME. 

BY DAISY. 

0 THE joyous, happy hours 

Floating down the stream of time I 
Life passes like a tranquil dream 
In this quiet home of mine. 

We have not wealth, or splendid halls 
With frescoed dome or pictured walls. 

But God is good, he gives us love 1 
The heaven-sent angel from above ; 

And happy hearts shall ever fill 
Our cottage homo upon the hill. 

Bright summer smiles around us here ; 

At morn we list the wild bird’s song, 
The rose trees wave upon the breeze, 

The day seems never sad or long ; 
Evening comes on. The silent night 
Slowly unfolds her gems of light; 

Then with the birds we go to rest, 

As light of heart as they, and blest. 
While moonlight silvers soft and still 
Our cottage home upon the hill. 

0 golden hours ! 0 pleasant time ! 

Linger awhile ye fleeting years, 

Forage they tell me brings to all 
A mingled web of smiles and tears. 

•Yet coward heart look up to God, 

And should he smite thee, “kiss the rod.” 
May every tender household grace 
Within our dwelling find a place. 

So grateful hearts shall ever fill 
Our cottage home upon the hilL 








NOVELTIES FOE JUNE. 

CHRISTENING DRESS, CAPS, COIFFURES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, ETC. 
Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—A very ricli cliristening dress, with 
tahlier front formed of tucks and embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast-cap made of white muslin, 
with a full worked muslin border, and trimmed 
with violet ribbons. The strings are of muslin, 
with bars of violet ribbon sewed on them. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy breakfast-cap, made of mus¬ 
lin^ and trimmed with a full lace border. The 


fanchon is also trimmed with lace. The bow.s 
are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure of the latest style. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy coiffure, formed of a scarf of 
black lace and bouquets of flowers. The large 
tuft of flowers is placed over the forehead, and 
the scarf is laid rather on the side of the head, 
and finished very low on the neck with a small 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4. 



tuft of flowers. This is one of the newest and 
most stylish headdresses. Velvet and cash- 
mere scarfs are often substituted for the black 
lace. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy muslin undersleeve. 




Fig. 

black. 


-A white -piqui dress, braided with 


Fig. 8.—White muslin dress, trimmed with 
tucks and inserting. 


Fig. 6. 
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FRONT AND BACK VIEW OF SHIRT FOR A BOY. 



CARKIAGB-BAG, IN CANVAS WORK, v 



Chalk-white and hlack heads, No. 2 ; scar¬ 
let and emerald-green wool, Penelope canvas ; and, if 
to he made up at home, a frame, with leather top and 
handles ; also one and a half yards emerald cord. 

The entire pattern of this bag is done in 
beads, the ground being filled in with wool, in 


stripes. From the manner in which it is en¬ 
graved, the design may be copied from it on 
the canvas ; the squares representing beads on 
stitches, as the case may be. The stripes are 
alternately of scarlet with a pattern in black 
beads, and of green with white. They should 
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be sewed on with very strong thread, of the 
same color as the beads. The ground is filled 
in in cross-stitch. 

When made up, a silk cord should conceal 
the joining of the edge of the canvas and the 
leather at the sides. 


Ath ,—Green wool; pearl a row (12 loops on 
the pin). This also can be calculated by mea¬ 
surement for the article required. 


TO MAKE A HASSOCK. 


MOSAIC KNITTING FOR A PIANO OR 
SOFA MAT. 

Materials .—larger the pins and the coarser the 
fleece, the handsomer the mat will look. When fin¬ 
ished, a hand of cloth, the color of the darkest wool, 
must he sewed round. Two distinct colors in wool are 
necessary, and these should match the hangings of the 
rooms. 


This pretty and useful foot cushion is so 
easily made of scraps of delaine, merino, fancy 
flannel, or bits of carpeting, that no family 
should be without one or more. 

Cut of paper a circle about 22 inches in di¬ 
ameter ; fold this pattern in half, fourths, and 
eighths, and then cut straight from corner to 
corner on the outer edge, thus making, when 
unfolded, an octagonal instead of a circular 



First, as a trial with, say green wool; cast 
on 12 stitches, and pearl a row ; these will 
make four patterns : each pattern consists of 3 
stitches. 

Isf 7-OU7.—Green wool; wool forward ; K 2 f 
{or together) * icool forward, K 3 plain ; pull the 
first of those three plain over the two last; re¬ 
peat from * to the end ; there will be one stitch 
left; bring the wool forward and knit (there 
are 13 loops now on the pin). 

2d. —With Magenta wool, fasten on and pearl 
a row. 

ScZ.—Bring wool forward ; K 2 f ; and without 
hringing the ivool forward, K 3 plain, and pull 
tlie 3d stitch {reckoning backwards) over the two 
last; * wool forward; K 3 plain; pull the 1st 
over the two last ; repeat from * till the end of 
the row (12 loops now on the pin). 


pattern. Py tins cut two pieces 
of stout cloth for the bag to hold 
the stuffing; sew these together 
all around except one side; turn 
it through this opening, and stuff 
it with split corn shucks, or moss, 
such as is used for mattresses ; fill 
it quite full, and close the open 
side. From the pattern cut out 
separately two of the wedge-shaped 
divisions made by the folds; fasten 
these two together by their outer 
edges, thus giving a very long 
diamond-shaped piece. Cut off about one-fourtli 
of the length of the diamond. By this shape 
cut four pieces of one color, and four of another, 
which contrasts well; sew these to¬ 
gether, alternately, being careful 
to make the points meet accurately 
in the centre; press open the 
seams; lay it over the stuffed 
cushion, and on the wrong side 
fasten each outer corner of cover to 
the cushion. Turn the cover over 
the cushion, and liem on the under 
side of cushion with stout thread. 

Take some fancy cord and sew loops around 
the centre, leaving tasselled ends. Pass a 
strong twine up through the centre, and ovei 
the crossings of cord—pass back, and, drawing 
tight, .tie securely. 
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INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 



FANCY SLIPPER, OF BLACK CLOTH. 
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BACK AND SIDES OF SLIPPER. 



The figure is cut out of scarlet cloth, stitched 
on and braided with gold-colored braid. The 
veins of the leaf are worked with gold-colored v 
silk. 


KNITTING PATTERN FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


This Pattern is suitable for making many 
useful little articles. It is pretty for babies’ 



berceaunette blankets or cot covers, lined with 
silk, or knitted in very coarse wool for travel¬ 
ling rugs. Different kinds of wool must, of 
course, be selected, according to the purpose 
for which the knitting is intended. "We will 
give our readers the directions for knitting the 
stitch, and they can then make use of it for 
either of the articles just mentioned. We 
would advise them to select, for a baby’s blan¬ 
ket, white fleecy wool; for a cot cover, double 
Berlin ; and for a travelling rug, 8-thread fleecy. 
The following directions will be found correct 
for knitting the stitch : Cast on any number 
of stitches that will divide by 4, and allow 
besides 1 for each end. Isi row: Slip 1, * 
make 1, slip 1, knit 3, di'aiv the slipped stitch 
over the 3 knitted ones, repeat from *, knit 1. 
2d: Knit 1, purl all out the last stitch, which 
knit plain. 3d: Same as 1st. 4ih: Same as 
2d. It will be seen that the pattern is very 
easy to knit, and is very quickly executed. 


TO MAKE A RUG. 

A VERY economical rug may be made of odds 
and ends of dresses, etc. that are good for no¬ 
thing else. For a foundation, take gunny 
cloth, such as coffee-sacks, and with thread 
trace the size desired ; fasten this upon a rough 
frame made of strips of lath. Trace a design 
in the centre—for instance, a diamond—and a 
waved or pointed border, with circles in the 
corners. Geometrical designs are more suit¬ 
able, far better than those miserable, stiff 
masses called flowers. Having the materials 
for use, cut in strips half an inch wide, and 
wound in lengths upon balls. Take a large 
hook, somewhat like a crochet hook, but a 
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loDger point, and not so deep a hook (one can 
readily be made of a piece of large wire). Put 
the strip to be worked underneath, and insert 
the hook from the upper side ; catch the strip 
below, and draw it up through the foundation 



about one half an inch, making a loop ; put 
the hook through the next diagonal space, and 
draw up another loop; proceed in this way, 
following the outline of centre design; three 
times around is sufficient with the outlining 
color; fill up the figure in the same manner, 
but with a contrasting color; then work the 
outline of the border, and fill up the margin 
with a dark color. Next, work the corners, 
and fill up the ground with a dark color. Re¬ 
move from frame, and hem the edges under¬ 
neath the work. Bright or light colors are 
preferable for the pattern; dark ones for the 
ground. Old or new material can be used, and 
will wear a long time. 


POINT LACE. 

10 . 11 . 12 . 



10. Point d’Alen 9 on is the common herring¬ 
bone stitch; the needle must be twisted twice, 
or oftener, according to the space and strength 
of the work. 

11. English Bars. These bars are very use¬ 
ful bars for filling up any space between two 
pieces of braid that is edged with either Brus¬ 
sels or Venetian edging ; it is worked by pass¬ 
ing the thread from side to side through two 
opposite loops or Stitches, taking care that the 
needle passes from the under side of one stitch 
and the upper side of the other. 

12. English Rosette. This is worked on four, 
five, or more threads according to the space and 
effect required. Begin by making Sorrento 
bars across the space from side to side ; then 
commence from the centre by passing the needle 
under and over the alternate threads until the 
proper size is obtained ; afterwards fasten off 
by passing your needle round the last bar, and 
into the braid, with two or three button-hole 
stitches. 


INSERTION FOR MUSLIN. 
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INITIAL FOR SQUARE PILLOW-CASE. BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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fvtteipts, 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

It has been our custom every year, duriug the months 
of June, .Tuly and August, to publish a large uumber of 
useful receipts suited to the preserving season. Having 
many now subscribers this year, wo republish the col¬ 
lection, with the addition of many new ones, which will 
be found very valuable. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PRESERVING. 

A very common discovery made by those who pre¬ 
serve fruits, etc., is, that the preserve either ferments, 
grows mouldy, or becomes candied. 

Those three effects arise from three separate causes. 
The first from insufficient boiling ; the second from being 
kept in a damp place, assisted in some degree by the 
first cause; and the third from being too quick and too 
long boiling. 

Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air and in a dry place. In ranging them on 
the shelves of a store-closet, they should not be suffered 
to come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter 
and spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and 
preserves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and 
taste. It is necessary occasionally to look at them, and 
if they have been attacked by mould, boil them up 
gently again. To prevent all risks, it is always as well 
to lay a brandy paper over the fruit before tying down. 
This may bo renewed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of fruit to 
two pounds of sugar. They must not be boiled quick, 
nor very long. Practice, and a general discretion, will 
be found the best guides to regulate the exact time, 
which necessarily must be affected, more or less, by 
local causes. 

If you do not possess a drying-stove, the fruit may be 
dried in the sun on flagstones, taking care that insects 
are not suffered to approach it j a garden glass to cover 
the preserves will keep them oflf. If dried in an oven, 
it must be of. gentle warmth, and they must be done 
slowly. 

To Preserve Strawberries. —To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
aud put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, 
till the sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a uumber of 
small jars, aud put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 

To Preserve Strawberries Whole. —Choose the fin¬ 
est scarlet strawberries, with their stalks on, before they 
are too ripe j weigh them first, then lay them separately 
upon a dish. Pound and sift finely twice their weight 
of the best loaf sugar, which strew over them. Then 
take some ripe strawberries, crush them and put them 
into ajar with an equal weight of sugar, crushed small, 
cover them close, and let them stand in a kettle of boil¬ 
ing water until they are soft and the syrup has come 
out of them ; then strain through a piece of muslin into 
a preserving pan. Boil and skim it well. When cold, 
put in the whole strawberries, and set them over the 
fire until they are milk-warm ; then take them ofiT, and 
let ALem stand until they are quite cold, then set them 


on again and make them a little hotter. Do this several 
times until they look clear, but take care not to let them 
boil, for then the stalks will come off". When the 
strawberries are quite cold, put them into jelly-glasses 
with their stalks downwards, and fill up the glasses 
with the syrup. Tie them down with braudied papers 
over them. These look extremely pretty in clear jellies. 

To Preserve Strawberries in Wine. —Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bottle, 
and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar; 
fill up with Madeira wine or sherry. 

Strawberry Jelly. —Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced 
to powder ; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
pan over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until 
it boils ; clear it carefully from scum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is for 
a moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small por¬ 
tion will require much less time. 

Raspberries. —These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or in a warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 

Raspberry Jam. —Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In this 
wmy the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 

Cherries Preserved. —Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and takeout the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound, set it over the lire until it is dis¬ 
solved and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cher¬ 
ries, boil them gently until clear throughout; take them 
from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat 
dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
quite thick; set it to cool and settle ; take the fruit into 
jars and pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let 
them remain open till the next day; then cover as 
directed. Sweet cherries are improved by the addition 
of a pint of red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar 
to it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 

Compote of Morello Cherries.-— Boil together, for 
fifteen minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of 
water ; add a pound and a quarter of ripe Morello cher¬ 
ries, and simmer them very softly from five to seven 
minutes. This is a delicious compote. 

Cherry Jam. —Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
them in a preserving-pan, with two pounds of fine while 
sugar and a pint of red currant-juice; boil the whole 
together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it into 
pots for use. 

Cherry Jelly.— Have three-quarters of a pound of 
ripe red cherries, take the stones out, put them with 
the cherries into a basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a 
syrup made with a pint of water and five ounces of 
lump sugar; lot them stand two or three hours, stirring 
gently once or twice, strain carefully through a muslin 
bag, taking care not to make the juice thick. Pour 
half of it over three quarters of an ounce of isinglass, 
let it dissolve and just boil, then mix it with the re¬ 
maining juice ; add a little citric acid, which gives it a 
beautiful color. 
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Currants Preserved. —Take rijie currants free from 
stems ; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar ; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear ; then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil 
gently until they are cooked and clear ; take them into 
the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, then pour it over the fruit. Currants 
may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to seven of 
sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of the cur¬ 
rants, and crush and press the juice from the remaining 
three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil 
until thick and rich ; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 

Currant Jelly. —Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems ; bruise them, and strain the juice from 
a quart at a time th rough a thin muslin ; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid ; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it 
over a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen 
minutes ; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 

Curr.^lNT Jam of all Colors. —Strip your currants, 
and put them into your pan, with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; add your sugar after 
your fruit has boiled a few minutes: boil all together, 
mashinr* your fruit with a wooden spoon; boil all gently 
for hall an hour, then fill your jars. 

Compote of Green Currants.— Half a pint of spring 
water, fis^e ounces of sugar, boiled together ten minutes: 
one pint of green currants stripped from the stalks; 
simmer from three .to five minutes. 

Gooseberries. —Put one quart of red currant juice to 
five pounds of loaf-sugar ; set it on the fire, and when 
the sugar is dissolved put in eight pounds of red, rough, 
ripe gooseberries, let them boil half an hour, then put 
them into an earthen pan and leave them stand for two 
days; then boil them again until they look clear: put 
them into pots and let them stand a week to dry a little 
at the top, then cover them with brandy papers. 

Gooseberry Jelly. —Take three quarts of ripe rough 
gooseberries ; after picking them boil them in a quart of 
water, till the entire juice is out of the gooseberry; 
then put the whole in a flannel jelly bag, and let it 
gently drip without pressure till a quart of liquid is 
obtained ; then boil this with a pound and a quarter of 
loaf sugar for a quarter of an hour, well skimming ofi* 
the scum which arises. 

Green Gooseberry Jam. —Take green gooseberries, 
and, after the tops and tails are removed, put them in 
pie dishes in an oven until soft; then add to every pound 
of gooseberries three-quarters of a pound of crushed 
loaf sugar; let it stand after being mixed until the next 
day, then boil for half an hour. 

Gooseberry Fool. —Scald a quart of berries, and pass 
them through a sieve, make the pulp sweet, and let it 
stand to cool: beat up the yolks of three eggs, strain 
to a quart of milk, set it over a clear fire, and keep stir¬ 
ring it till it boils ; remove, stir till cold, and then add 
the fruit to it gradually. 

Preserved Rhubarb.— Peel one pound of the finest 
rhubarb, and cut into pieces of one inch in length. Add 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, and the rind 
and juice of half a lemon, the rind to be cut into narrow 
strips. Put all into a pre.serving-kettle, and simmer 
gently, until the rhubarb is quite soft. Take it out 


carefully with a silver spoon, and put it into jars ; then 
boil the syrup a sufficient time to keep it well, say one 
hour; and pour it over the fruit. When cold, put it 
into a jar with paper soaked in brandy over it, and tie 
the jars down with a bladder to exclude the air. 

To Preserve Rhubarb. —To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half an ounce of 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped very fine ; half 
the peel of a lemon also chopped very fine ; boil all to¬ 
gether rather longer than other fruit, or till it will set 
firm. If the fruit is not quite young, the sticks should 
be peeled, being first wiped quite dry. 

Rhubarb Fool. —Boil a quart or more of rhubarb, 
nicely peeled, and cut into pieces an inch long. Pulp 
through a sieve, sweeten, and let it stand to cool. Put 
a pint of cream, or new milk, into a stew-pan, with a 
stick of cinnamon, a small piece of lemon-peel, a few 
cloves, coriander-seeds, and sugar to taste; boil teu 
minutes.- Beat up the yolks of four eggs, and a little 
fiour ; stir into the cream, set it over the fire till it boils, 
stirring all the time; remove, and let it stand till cold. 
Mix the fruit and cream together, and add a little grated 
nutmeg. 

Rhubarb Jam.—To every pound of rhubarb add one 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, let the rhubarb boil 
gently quite an hour before the sugar is put in, and then 
well boil altogether for half an hour or more, until it 
nicely thickens. 

Apple Jelly. —Boil your apples in water till they 
are quite to a mash ; then put them through a flannel 
bag to drip. To every pint of the juice, put one pound 
of sugar; boil till it jellies; season with lemon-juice 
and peel to your taste a little before it is finished. I 
may as well add that I can say, from experience, that 
this jelly is excellent, and of a beautiful color. 

Carrot Jam (equal to Apricot). —Choose deep-colored 
carrots, and boil them until quite tender, rub them 
through a cullender, and afterwards through a sieve. 
To one pound of pulp add one pound of white sugar. 
Boil the sugar and carrots together until they have the 
consistency of jam, and when nearly cold, add the juice 
of two lemous, and the rinds grated very fine. 

Orange Jelly. —Grate the rind of four oranges and 
two lemons, the rind to be put into the juice ; one pound 
of fine sugar and a pint of water to be boiled to a syrup, 
which put into a bowl, and when coid add the juice to 
it. Boil two and a half ounces of isinglass in one pint 
of water ; when it is all melted, stir it until almost cold, 
then add the syrup and j nice. Strain the whole through 
a jelly-bag. 

TO PRESERVE FRUITS WITHOUT SELF-SEALING 
CANS. 

contributed by a lady. 

Prepare a cement of one ounce rosin, one ounce gum- 
shellac, and a cubic inch of beeswax ; put them in a tin 
cup, and melt slowly—too high or quick a heat may 
cause it to scorch. 

Place the jars where they will become warm while 
the fruit is cooking. If they are gradually heated, there 
is no danger of breaking. 

As soon as the fruit is thoroughly heated, and while 
boiling hot, fill the jai*s full, letting the juice cover the 
fruit entirely. Have ready some circular pieces of stout, 
thick cotton or linen cloth, and spread over with cement 
a space sufficient to cover the mouth and lim of the jar. 
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Wipe the rirn perfectly dry, aad apply the cloth whiio 
warm, putting the cement side down, bring the cover 
over the rim, and secure it firmly with a string ; then 
spread a coating of cement over the upper surface. As 
the contents of the jar cool, the pressure of the air will 
depress the cover, and give positive proof that all is 
safe. 

The cheapest, as well as most suitable jars for this 
use cost (quart size) $1 50 per dozen. Queens or yellow 
ware has imperfect glazing, and the moisture is forced 
through the sides of the jar. Self-sealing cans that 
have failed can be pressed into service ; stone jars, 
common bottles, tin cans, and various vessels that 
every housekeeper has on hand can be made to answer; 
only be sure that the fruit is boiling hot, and the cover 
properly adjusted. Many think that sugar is essential 
to enable the fruit to keep. This is not so. “Berries 
and peaches” are hettei' put up without it. Sugar strewn 
over them, an hour before eating, gives them more the 
flavor of fresh fruit. Cook only suflicient to fill two 
jars at once, to avoid crushing tender berries. Pears 
and quinces are best cooked in water till tender, putting 
in as many as will cover the top of the water at one 
time; when clear and tender, remove them, and to the 
water add sugar to taste; as soon as boiling hot, put in 
the fruit, and when it is penetrated with syrup, put ic 
in jars, and fill up with syrup boiling hot. Seal as 
directed. Apples the same way, or cooked in water 
only, and secured. Let them be in quarters, for, if 
mashed, the pulp will hold so many air-bubbles, it will 
not keep. 

Grapes .—and cook till the pulps are melted ; 
strain out the seeds; put in the skins, and, when well 
cooked, add sugar to taste. When the syrup is suffi¬ 
ciently thick, seal. 

Cherries and plums are put up without pits or with, 
as one chooses. 

Tomatoes are cooked till all lumps are dissolved, and 
the mass quite thick. 

Sweetmeats of any kind, secured in this way, will 
keep for years. If required for transportation, perhaps 
it would be well to use close-fitting corks, cut off even 
with the top of the jar, and then covered with the 
cemented cloth, otherwise corks are not necessary. 

Vegetables .—Squash is steamed in pieces. 

Oaxdiflower cooked as for the table: fill jars while the 
articles are hot, and fill up with boiling water; let the 
jars remain in a kettle of boiling water for a while to 
expel any air that may have lodged while filling. 
When no air escapes, seal up with the jars in the kettle ; 
when cool, remove them. 

Greenpeak and green corn seem to possess a fin’inent- 
ing principle, which is not destroyed by a degree of 
heat sufficient to secure them apparently as well as 
other fruit. To keep these, I have tried various methods ; 
all fail except drying or putting in salt. 

By this method of self-sealing, provision can be made 
in years of plenty for those times when fruit fails, and 
with less labor, and a ccrcainty of success that no other 
method as simple as this possesses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Diurctions for Fixing Pf.ncil Drawings.— Dissolve 
a small quantity of isingla.ss, and dilute it with warm 
water, till so thin that, when spread upon paper and dry, 
it shall be free from those sparkling particles which 
never fail to appear, if too thick. Take a broad camel- 


hair brush set in tin, fill it plentifully with the solution, 
and draw it lightly over the work to be fixed, once or 
twice, or according as the size of the picture may 
require; it must be very carefully done, to prevent dis¬ 
turbing the sharpness of the pencil work. When dry it 
will be found to resist the effects of India-rubber- It is 
advantageous to sponge the back of the paper, or Bristol 
board, before applying the solution, in order that tho 
paper may dry level, as it is apt to contract when only 
one side is wet. If there be a margin round the draw¬ 
ing, it is not requisite to sponge the back. 

Effects of Sugar on the Teeth.— The children of 
sugar-growing countries have good teeth, although they 
almost live upon sugar in one form or other. The 
stigma can be disproved by abundant evidence. Frugal 
housekeepers must spare their allowance of sugar ou 
some other ground than this. Children crave for it, and 
ought to have a liberal supply, as it is a highly nutri¬ 
tious substance. It has also balsamic properties, and 
assists the respiratory functions. An inordinate quan¬ 
tity, of course, might derange the stomach. 

To Prevent Rust.— Melt together three parts of lard, 
and one part of resin. A very thin coating will preserve 
ironwork, such as stoves and grates, from rusting during 
summer, even in damp situations. 

Sun Bonnet.s for the Garden.— Pretty and comforta¬ 
ble sun bonnets may be made cheap after the following 
fashion: Cut in pasteboard the pattern of the front of 
any bonnet that pleases, cover it with silk, print a 
pique, and form a crown either with a bit of the same 
silk lined with stiff muslin, or with a little handkerchief 
hanging over the back of the head. Finish up with 
strings and a deep full curtain. Simple head gear of 
this kind may be varied at pleasure, and will be found 
convenient and handy. 

Cure For Ear-ache. —Take a small piece of cotton 
batting or cotton wool, make a depression in the centre 
with the finger, and fill it up with as much ground 
pepper as will rest on a five cent piece; gather it into a 
ball and tie it up ; dip the ball Into sweet oil, and insert 
it in the ear, covering the latter with cotton wool, and 
use a bandage or cap to retain it in its place. Almost 
instant relief will be experienced, and the application is 
so gentle that an infant will not bo injured by it, but 
experience relief as well as adults. 

Remedy for Stuttering.—A lady in Belgravia is 
stated to have discovered a remedy for stuttering. It is 
simply the act of reading in a whisper, and gradually 
augmenting the whisper to a louder tone. 

To take Rust out of Steel.— Cover the steel with 
oil well rubbed on. In forty-eight hours rub with finely 
powdered unslacked lime until the rust disappears. 

To Remove Stains from Books.—To remove ink spots, 
apply a solution of oxalic, citric, or tartaric acid. To 
remove spots of grease, wax, oil, or fat, wash the injured 
part with ether, and place it betw^een white blotting- 
paper. Then, with a hot iron, press above the part 
stained. 

To MAKE Yeast. —A houekeeper says: “Take a tum¬ 
bler full of hop beer or ale, and stir in wheat flour 
until it is about as thick as batter for griddle cakes, and 
let it stand for two hours, and you will then have as 
good yeast as you can get in good weather.” 

To remove any unpleasant smell from jars, scald them 
with strong hot ley, filling them up to the top, and let¬ 
ting the ley remain in them until cold. 
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WOMAN! 

HER HOME LIFE. 

A woman that feaveth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Frov. xxxi. 30. 

OxVE of the surest proofs of the truth of Divine Revela¬ 
tion is its consistency. The plan announced in Genesis 
after the Fall, has never been varied ; the principles 
established by that plan have never been changed ; the 
way of safety and happiness for mankind has never 
been altered. 

The sorrows of woman, and the sacrifices for sin 
made by “her seed” was the way. The principles 
established were that the Holiness of God’s Law, violated 
by human disobedience, could not be re-established or 
atoned for by the suflerings of woman or the works of 
man; Divine Love only could cancel the debt of the 
sinner and make forgiveness possible. And this plan of 
salvation by the Son of God, “made of a woman,” is 
the burden of all Scripture, from the closing of the gates 
o-f Eden to the coming down of the New Jerusalem “ out 
of Heaven.” 

The inspired writers are never at variance in their 
testimony to the holiness of God and to his requirement 
of holiness in men. They all bear witness of human 
wickedness and all teach of a Mediator. And just as 
certainly do all these writers bear witness to the earth- 
liness of men when, left by the Holy Spirit, they follow 
the workings of their own depraved will and selflsh 
passions ; when these have brought, as, sooner or later 
sin will bring its punishment, its sore troubles and 
hopeless miseries, then the inspired recorders of God’s 
providence, as faithfully show, on the blackness of 
darkness which man’s wickedness has spread over the 
horizon, the diamond points of woman’s moral influence . 
and religious faith, shining out like stars of hope on a * 
despairing world. 

It was woman who kept the promise of the Saviour in 
her heart throughout all the old Testament history; and 
her faith kindled anew the light of Divine Faith when 
it seemed lost or waning in the hands of man. In this 
faith Eve welcomed the birth of Seth : Sarah secured the ; 
inheritance for Isaac ; Rebecca gained the blessing for j 
Jacob ; and Moses—over his cradle three feminine souls 
are bound together like a cluster of light, faith, love 
which saved, nurtured, educated this the greatest and 
best of all men. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the distinguished 
women of the Bible is, that this self-sacrifice is always 
for their sons, or husbands, their faith or their people. 
Not a “strong-minded woman,” in tlie usual signifi¬ 
cance of the term, is found among all the daughters of 
Israel. No one is seeking her own ease, interest, or 
exaltation ; nor does any one claim the greatness, which 
worldly honors, wealth, or position confer on men, as 
her right. Even Deborah “ the prophetess,” whom God 
exalted as “Judge over Israel,” when the men were so 
hopelessly demoralized that even Barak, whom she se¬ 
lected as the best and bravest in the land, would not go 
up to battle against Sisera and his host, unless she would 
go with him /—Deborah only styles herself by the ten¬ 
der, womanly title of “a mother in Israel.” 

And thus Hannah, Naomi, and Ruth, the mother of 


Samson, and the widow of Sarepta, Huldah and Esther, 
all are single-hearted, self-sacrificing women, walking 
by faith, seeking to serve God, and promote the welfare 
of those they loved on earth better than themselves; 
each, in her turn, carrying onward the torch of faith in 
the promises of God, and teaching by her humble ex¬ 
ample the true way, when the darkness of idolatry and 
sin had all but extinguished among men the light of 
divine truth. 

Yet these beautiful Bible examples of love and faith 
are all sad, because woman’s photograph is only taketi 
in dark shadows, when she is a sufferer for those she 
would save from suflfering, or in times of national dis¬ 
tress and degradation, when her lot is always wretch¬ 
edness. So, also, when looking through the mists of 
past ages, from the Deluge to the Crucifixion, we see 
among all the nations of earth, except God’s chosen 
people, that the “enmity” of Satan to the woman had 
triumphed ; it had, by idolatry and lust, by unjust laws 
and wicked customs, crushed out her moral loveliness, 
ruined her innocent home happiness, and destroyed 
every hope of her enlightened companionship with 
man, who held her earthly destiny in his keeping. 
Heathenism has no hope for woman. 

Thanks be to God, one perfect picture of happy Home 
Life has been left us, limned by divine inspiration, and 
set in the only true Book ! It is proof of what the “ help 
meet for man” was by her Creator intended to bo to 
him and to humanity. Let us examine its character¬ 
istics. 

“Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far 
above rubies. 

“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

“She shall do him good, and not evil, all the days of 
her life. 

“She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her maidens. # 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor—vea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

“ She is not afraid of the snow for her household : for 
all her household are clothed in scarlet. 

“She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her cloth¬ 
ing is silk and purple. 

“ Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land. 

“Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 

“ Her .children arise up and call her blessed: her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

“ Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

“ Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and let her own 
works prai.se her in the gates.” 

This full-length likeness is the representative Woman* 
whose Home Life should be the type and model for her 
sex. 

Who does not see the sweet perfection of character, of 
manners, and of personal attractions blended in the 
description ? We feel that if she were not gifted with 
remarkable beauty, still she did possess the natural 
attractiveness which goodness makes so lovely. All 
the appointments of her household show the lady of 

* Read the 31st Chapter of Proverbs, from the 10th 
verse to the close. 
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rank, -wealth, and influence ; and yet how careful is the 
inspired limner to represent the duties of daily life as 
under her personal superintendence. And this attention 
to “small things” does not hinder her mind from ac¬ 
quiring a large and spiritual development. She can 
“judge righteously;” her conversation is “wisdom;” 
are not these powers of a high order, proving that her 
intellectual gifts are suited to sustain the pure moral 
graces of her feminine nature ? That she is 

“ A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit, still and bright. 

With something of an angel light ?” 

It is, however, as Mother, Wife, and Worshipper of 
the true God that this exalted woman of the Old Testa¬ 
ment has her most beautiful traits of character deline¬ 
ated. At first we may be inclined to say she does too 
much; she performs business that should be done by 
her husband ; she “buys a field,” and sees that it is 
cultivated. Yet how carefully are the softened shades 
of the feminine nature preserved. The labor on the 
field is not done in her department; it is not the work of 
her hands, but the fruit of her hands which “ planteth 
the vineyard.” Her forethought, economy, “ fine needle¬ 
work,” and other domestic appliances of woman’s in¬ 
genuity and industry—these have helped to the desired 
prosperity. She is “ the Angel in the house.” 

Her husband knows that his “ heart may safely trust 
in her.’"' He can go abroad where his duties as a man 
require his presence, nor feel any fear that his interests 
or honor, his happiness or the welfare of his family 
will suft’or detriment at home. “ She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life.” And even “ while 
he sits in the gates, among the elders of the land,” he is 
proud—ay, better, he is thankful that as “her husband 
he is-known ;” that he has the glory of being the pro¬ 
tector of his wife, whose “ value is far above rubies.” 

Do not these two seem as one? And yet, although in 
mutual confidence, esteem and love their hearts and 
interests are perfectly in unison, they could not exchange 
duties. He could not be the Preserver, Inspirer, Teacher 
and Exemplar in his household ; nor could she be the 
Worker, Provider, Protector and Law-giver, which his 
will and strength, power and mechanical skill, fitted 
“to subdue the earth,” enable him to be, in the outer 
world, while watching over the welfare and happiness 
of his own family. And yet it is the wife in her tender 
love and hopeful piety, happy in the inner world of 
home if her heart is satisfied in its affections and her 
soul steadfast in its trust on God, who not only watches 
over, but makes the best happiness of her husband and 
children on earth and leads them, by the aid of Divine 
Grace, up to the bliss of heaven. No wonder “her 
children call her blessed,” and “her husband'praiseth 
her.” 

Moral goodness is the same in all ages of the world 
and in all conditions of life. Moral happiness is eternal 
in its essence ; it is the elixir of humanity. The happy 
Home Life, wherever found, arises from the same quali¬ 
ties of mind and virtues of heart which are illustrated in 
this picture drawn nearly three thousand years ago. The 
true marriage and the true obedience to duty which made 
this Hebrew family so blessed and glorious must now be 
found in our American homos, if these are happy and 
radiant with the honor which active goodness and true 
faithfulness in all the relations of life require. In such 
a home one influence always predominates ; one presence 
is always felt; one light must be visible— a woman 
that feareth the Lord" makes the home. 


LONG STORIES. 

Authors of established fame, whose genius seizes and 
controls public taste, often choose to play fantastic tricks 
with their patrons and their publishers. One of the.se is 
the now prevailing practice of giving out long stories 
in small parcels; unwinding the thread of narrative 
through tiny passages, month after month, and, in some 
ca.ses, year after year. Thus an amount of tediousness 
is swallowed by the reader, taken in these small doses, 
which would never be tolerated if presented at once in 
a thick volume. 

We are told by high authority that “ sometimes Homer 
nods.” Great writers are liable to the same infirmity, 
and knowing that short fits of drow.siuess will be par- 
doued when a constant lethargy would not be endured, 
they do not scruple to indulge the dreamy mood at their 
periodical visits to the reading world. As unity of de¬ 
sign is not to be expected in works, both written and 
read in a disjointed way, it would be hardly possible 
that the author should trouble himself with strict con- 
gruity and nice finish. Notwithstanding all these ob¬ 
jections, the kings and queens of literature compel us to 
take their serial novels, and read them too, lest we should 
lo.se the wit, fancy, philosophy, interest, and real wealth 
of thought and truth of sentiment they give us. We 
grumble often at the tax of time we pay for this enjoy¬ 
ment, but we do pay it nevertheless, for the sake of the 
benefit we derive from the works of real genius. 

With the multitude of inferior or unpractised writers 
it is quite another matter. They must take pains to 
please; they must not be tedious and heavy, or they 
will be allowed to sink without rescue. Those who are 
not sure of superior powers, or are new in literary 
eflforts, should beware of trying the reader’s patience. 
Almost any other fault will be more easily pardoned. 
A piquant incident, worked up into a pleasant little 
story to be read at one sitting, will often give delight in 
its perusal and cause the writer to be remembered with 
favor ; but if all the piquancy be deluged by a washy 
^ sea of unmeaning sentences, flowery descriptions, a 
needless multiplicity of characters, and the story “ to be 
continued,” no reader of taste and discretion will con¬ 
tinue the perusal. The reader will finish, if the writer 
does not. 

It is recorded that Pericles, before speaking in public, 
always made a prayer to the gods that he might finish 
when he had done. The significance of this example 
should be impressed on every young and inexperienced 
writer—at least. 

A New Poem,^ and a new Pleasure for the Hosir 
Circle. —This beautiful poem is already so widely 
known that, perhaps, few of our readers are ignorant of 
its title ; if they have not read it, we counsel them to do 
so and enjoy a new pleasure. 

Mri Janvier has been a favorite for a long time with 
the nice judging few who love the poetry that, having 
been elaborated with care, shows the marks of high cul¬ 
ture as well as the genius of the true poet. 

This “Sleeping Sentinel” is patriotic and pathetic, 
and has taken the heart of our great public by storm. 
Founded on a real and deeply interesting incident of the 
war, it appeals to popular sympathies, and when read 
in public, as it has often been to crowded audiences, few 

* “ The Sleeping Sentinel.” By Francis De Haes Jan¬ 
vier, author of “The Skeleton Monk,” “The Voyage of 
Life,” “The Palace of the Cffi.«ars,” and other poems. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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listen to the end with dr 7 eyes. The description of home 
life is, in the moral beauty of domestic affections, an ex¬ 
quisite picture, and the allusion to the Saviour’s love 
and mercy is sublime poetry and heavenly truth. 


FLOWERS. 

Heaven’s pale, June stars from the ether blue, 

Look down with their twinkling eyes, 

And earth’s star-flowers, of every hue. 

With their beautiful eyelids bathed in dew, 

Look up to the evening skies ; 

Look up to the floating lilies fair, 

In the calm blue lake above, 

Aud their censers, swung by the evening air, 

Sweet incense blend with day’s vesper prayer, 

As it floats to the throne of Love. 

We fancy that earth’s green vales were first 
By wandering angels trod. 

And where’er they-stepped from the greensward burst 
Bright buds of beauty, by dew-drops nursed, 

And warmed by the smile of God. 

And mortal dwellers on earth below 
May walk like the angels there, 

And beneath their footsteps, where’er they go. 

Bright dowers of mercy and love may blow, 

Aud sweeten life’s desert air. 

While ’round our footsteps where’er we rove 
Earth’s beautiful blossoms lie, * 

May we tend and scatter sweet buds of love 
And hope, aud truth, for the fields above, 

Where flowers ne’er fade or die. Una. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Phila Ann, the beloved Wife of William E. Pabor, obiit 
January 1, 1863, aged 22 years, 5 months, 1 day. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Our readers are familiar with the name of the poet 
who has contributed the lays, in our Book of this vo-' 
lume, entitled “The Casket of the Year.” To say that 
the “In Memoriam”is the most perfect aud beautiful 
poem William Pabor has written, would bo feeble 
praise. It is worthy of being ranked among the best of 
its kind. The tenderness of the lover-husband, and the 
sorrow of the bereaved-husband are most touchingly 
and delicately expressed. The rhythm, measure, and 
fit expression in words seem almost to make mournfuj 
music, as though the reader heard the sweetly plaintive 
strain of an Eolian harp. No true woman can read this 
“In Memoriam” without deep sympathy and gratitude 
to the writer who has honored all women by this warm 
devotion of Genius to the memory of one—his wife. When 
Mr. Pabor has finished his “Casket of the Year” we 
hope he will make up a book, including this “ In Momo- 
riam” with his other poems. It will form a volume of 
pure and beautiful poetry, worthy of love and praise. 

A Stolen Poem. —We have received several interesting 
letters, and three copies of “ The Long Ago” and thank 
the friends of the real author, who is a true poet, for 
their information. Next month the subject will receive 
special notice. 

Taste IN Dress.— “Young women who neglect their 

toilet, indicate in this very particular a disregard of 
order: a deficiency of taste, and the qualities which in¬ 
spire love. The girl of eighteen years who does not 
desire to please in so obvious a matter as dress, will be 
a slut, and probably a shrew, at twenty-five.” 

So wrote the good Lavater, an eminent clergyman and 
Christian philosopher, as well as physiognomist; his 
opinion is worthy of special attention. 

VOL. LXVI.— 46 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, of Minn., has lately been 
appointed to a position in the War Department, with a 
salary of $1000 per annum. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1826 Eittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist¬ 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 

To our Correspondent.^.— The following articles are 

accepted: “The River”—“The Old Barn at Home”_ 

“A Sonnet”—“Love”—To Mrs. -, an Acrostic” 

(we do not admire this form of poetical compliment, but 
special excellence is an exception, so we give it place)— 
“The Revenge of a Noble Mind.” 

These articles are declined: “ Lord Farrell’s Wooing” 
—“Alice Black”—“ Edward Huntington: a Story of Col¬ 
lege Life” (too long)—“ Lelia” (to be returned when 
stamps are sent)—“The Long Storm”—“The Broken 
Engagement” (send stamps, it will bo returned)—“The 
Latest Fashion”—“Spring” (well written, but we have 
many poems on the subject)—“A Woman’s History”— 
“Ida May” (pretty, but not perfectly finished)—“Mis¬ 
haps of an Absent-minded Man”—“Zanzie Gray”_ 

“ Memories” (would be accepted if we had room)—“ Last 
Year”—“A Farewell to Hope”—“The Future Excel¬ 
lences of Language”—“Is it right to Revenge?”—“My 
last new Bonnet”—“Above Suspicion”—aud “Kitty 
Ray’s Wedding-dress.” 

Grammar alluded to by R. B. will be welcome. 


ptitltlj gtprtnunt. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 


Position of Children in Sleep.- The position of a 
child in sleep is a matter of no little importance. The 
practice of placing children on the back when asleep 
has several very serious objections: 1st. The fluids 
secreted by the mouth and throat are apt to find their 
way into the air-passages, thus impeding respiration, 
and arousing the little sleeper by a violent fit of cough¬ 
ing. And 2d. A still more serious objection presents 
itself The bones of an infant’s head are very yielding 
and compressible, and this is especially the case with 
the bone forming the back part of the head ; this bone 
being so placed that it is liable to be pushed in upon the 
brain by the weight of the head, when the child lies on 
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the back. Now, recent researches go to show that this 
pressure upon the braiu is a cause of that most serious 
and generally fatal atfection—the lock-jaw of infants. 
Children, then, should not be allowed to rest habitually 
on the back; and for the first three or four months, 
until the bones of the head become consolidated, the 
position on the side should be preferred during sleep. 
But the child should not be confined to one side. It 
should be changed from side to side, and may be allowed 
to rest for a short time on the back. By pursuing this 
course the dangers to which we have referred will be 
avoided, and also any deformity or arrest of growth 
that might arise from interference with the circulation 
by pressure long continued on one side, or part of the 
body. 

Position, etc., as an Indication of Disease. —In health 
young children sleep the longer portion of the time, and 
the sleep is tranquil and deep, the countenance wears a 
calm placid expression, the breathing is slow, soft and 
full, the limbs are relaxed, and the body is gently cur¬ 
ved forward, if resting on the side, or is extended full 
length, or the feet are drawn up a little, if resting on 
the back. In short, there is an appearance of perfect ease, 
and an absence of all rigidity or constraint in overy 
Ijosition, and in every movement. But in disease they 
are quite diflTerent—the rest is disturbed, the brow is con¬ 
tracted, the respiration is noisy, or slow, or short and 
quick, the countenance is distorted, etc. The pain of 
inflammatory affections often causes the infant to avoid 
all movement, or, in inflammation of any part of a limb, 
all motion of the aflfected member. In severe abdominal 
inflammation, the child lies quiet, with the knees bent 
and drawn upwards, twisting about, however, and utter¬ 
ing loud cries, on the accession of the spasmodic griping 
pains that accompany disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. In convulsions the head is drawn backwards, 
or one arm becomes rigid, or a leg is drawn upwards, 
and the little sufferer utters a piercing cry. In great 
prostration from any cause, the child lies entirely 
motionless, or it may fail to move a leg, an arm, or one 
side of the body, indicating partial paralysis. And so 
every disease has its peculiar and specific symptoms 
which will be noticed in connection with each disease. 


JittrEri) llotiru. 


Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage wo had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. A Story of the Pocky 
Ilounfains. By Gustave Aimard, author of “ The Prairie 
Flower,” “The Indian Scout,” etc. etc. Aimard seems 
to rival Dumas in his capacity for writing an endless 
-story. “ The Trapper’s Daughter” takes up his charac¬ 
ters as left in “ The Pirates of the Prairies,” and after 
carrying them through an interesting series of adven¬ 
tures, leaves them to be disposed of in “The Tiger 
Slayer,” .and subsequent works. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia 

MADGE; or, Night and Morning. By H. B. G. This 
book, evidently the work of a young author, is unfortu¬ 


nate in treating of a hackneyed theme. Th6 public have 
seen so many pauper children, in novels, raised, from 
the depths of degradation through their own eflorts and 
the extraordinary kindness of disinterested friends, to 
become ornaments of society, that they are somewhat 
weary of the whole subject. The book is carefully, and 
if we are understood rightly, we may say, almost too 
finely written. Its moral is excellent, and its influence 
on the young reader cannot be otherwise than good. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: or. The Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature. By Thomas H. Hux¬ 
ley, F. R. S., F. L. S., Professor of Natural History in 
the-Jermyn Street School of Mines. This book is di¬ 
vided into six lectures delivered by the author for the # 
benefit of working men. They are filled with highly 
important and practical information. 

THE NEW AND COMPLETE TAX-PAYER’S MAN¬ 
UAL. This book contains the direct and exci.se taxes, 
with the recent amendments by Congress, and the de¬ 
cisions of the Commissioner; also complete marginal 
references, and an analytical index showing all the 
items of taxation, the mode of proceeding, and the duties 
of the officers. 

MAN’S CRY, AND GOD’S GRACIOUS ANSWER. A 
Contribution toward the Defence of the Faith. By the 
Rev. B. Franklin. This little book has been called forth 
by the assaults recently made upon the faith in the 
English Church. It is divided into two essays respect¬ 
ively on “Theism” and “Christianity.” 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

AFRICAN HUNTING FROM NATAL TO THE ZAM¬ 
BESI ; including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, etc., 
from 18/52 to 1860. By William Charles Baldwin, E-sq., 

F. R. G. S. With illustrations by James Wolf and J. B. 
Zweeker. Mr. Baldwin is a born hunter and adven¬ 
turer, and we doubt if all the training in the world could 
have made anything else of him. His book is one of the 
most interesting accounts of African travel and explora¬ 
tion, and abounds with narrations of perilous under¬ 
takings through desert and wilderness, and hair-breadth 
escapes from wild animals and wounded and infuriated 
game, enough to satisfy the greatest lover of the mar¬ 
vellous. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS: A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, au¬ 
thor of “Mary Barton,” “A Dark Night’s Work,” etc. 
etc. Mrs. Gaskell is not a sensation writer, but there is 
sterling merit in her productions. The scene of this story 
is laid in Yorkshire, and the date, the close of the last 
century, when the press-gang system, with all its enor¬ 
mities, was in full operation in England. The main in¬ 
cidents in the story are derived from the workings of 
this system. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE SCARLET FLOWER: A Novel By Pierce Egan, 
Esq., author of “Imogene; or. The Marble Heart,” 

“ Flower of the Flock,” etc. This is a story of the six¬ 
teenth century, and is full of mystery, both natural and 
supernatural, wicked deeds, and wonderful escapes. 
Admirers of sensational reading will undoubtedly find 
the book to their taste. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. Trans- , 
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lated from the German by Frederica Rowan. In noticing 
this work we cannot do better than to quote from tho 
preface to the English edition: “The Meditations con¬ 
tained in this volume form part of the well-known de¬ 
votional work Stunden der Andaclity published in tho 
beginning of the present century, and generally ascribed 
to Zschokke. They have been selected for translation 
by one [Queen Victoria] to whom, in deep and over¬ 
whelming sorrow, they have proved a source of comfort 
and edification.” The American publishers add that 
they have issued this volume in this country, where so 
many afliicted hearts need consolation, in the belief that 
the “Meditations” will carry comfort wherever tjiey 
are read. 

TWO FRIENDS. By the author of “The Patience of 
Hope,” and “A Present Heaven.” This book contains 
many pleasing analogies, drawn from Nature and Art, 
for the illustration of Christian principles. Its ideas are 
noble and elevated, but its division into dialogue, while 
adding neither beauty nor interest to the style, deterio¬ 
rates much from its strength. The introductory chapter 
especially is highly imaginative, sometimes even to 
grandeur. 


§0btil’s 5,rm-Cljair. 


Godey for June. —This is the last number of the sixty- 
sixth volume of the Lady’s Book—the thirty-third year 
of our editorial life. Is there any falling off, good 
reader, in our efforts to please those who have so long 
continued with us? Look at tho plates and the reading 
matter in this number. First we have 

“The Little Teaze,” another of our very superior steel 
engravings which have never been equalled in this 
country. 

Next our very beautiful Fashion-plate, containing 
six figures, and that which will please tho married 
ladies is that three of them are children’s dresses. It is a 
beautiful plate, and suited to tho season. Follow on to 
the next—that poor Doctor, wakened from his sleep 
on a snowy night to go some miles, perhaps to see 
Johnny, who may, perhaps, be well by tho time ho ge^s 
there. Probably it had been said Johnny’s birthday, 
and he had been treated to doughnuts and a drink of 
cider before going to bed. Alas! for the life of a Country 
Doctor. 

In this number will be found fashions furnished for 
the Lady’s Book by Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of New 
York. They are from tho latest arrivals, and bring the 
fashions up to the time of going to press. No other 
magazines shares in this advantage. Tho arrangement 
is only with the Lady’s Book. The materials for all 
these dresses and those in the Colored Fashion-plate can 
be found at Messrs. Stewart & Co’s. We presume all 
our subscribers read the description of this palatial 
establishment in our May number, written by Mrs. 
Alice B. Haven. 

“Husks.”— This admirable story is continued in this 
number, and meets with the greatest praise both from 
the press and our subscribers. The other stories in this 
number will bo favorites with our readers. 

Books by Mail. —On account of the increase in the 
price, we do not send any books by mail other than our 
own publications. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

New Musical Monthly. —The second number of this 
beautiful and already favorite periodical is now ready. 
It contains an exquisite nocturne by Riche, very highly 
commended by that famous critical authority, the Lon¬ 
don Athenaeum ; a spirited and brilliant March Militaii’e 
by Glover; and a beautiful ballad. In my Wild Moun¬ 
tain Valley, from Jules Benedict’s new opera, now all 
the rage in London, The Lily of Killarney. Yearly 
subscribers to the Monthly, it will be remembered, get 
all this new and beautiful music for 25 cents ; and it is 
printed and issued in a style of elegance far in advance 
of any other sheet music published. The Musical 
Monthly is already an established success. Letters 
reach us by every mail, from all parts of tho country, 
bearing testimony to the beauty of the publication, the 
value and excellence of the music furnished, and its un¬ 
paralleled cheapness. Every lady and gentleman whose 
purchases of music amount to three dollars during a 
year should become a subscriber, and get four or five 
times the amount for the price. Tho terms are three 
dollars per annum in advance. Single numbers are fifty 
cents ; but those who would like to examine the two 
numbers published, can have them sent free by mail on 
receipt of seventy-five cents. All remittances must be 
made to the publisher direct, J. Starr Holloway, Box 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Those who desire to have full sets, for binding, should 
send in their subscriptions without delay. 

New Sheet Music. —William Hall & Son, New York, 
publish several songs, etc. from W. Vincent Wallace’s 
opera. Love’s Triumph; Wayward Fortune is a delight¬ 
ful aria, 50 cents ; My Poor Young Friend, is a duet of 
some length, 75 ; Patience, Prudence, Circumspection, is 
a lively aria, full of brilliant points, 60; all from the 
same opera. La Primavera (the springtime) is a sweet 
aria, with Italian and English words, 50. The Sleep of 
Joy, and The Sleep of Sorrow are two songs by W. V. 
Wallace, each 30. Little Willie’s Grave, new song by 
J. R. Thomas, 30. 

Tho same publishers issue two new and brilliant ma¬ 
zurkas by Wallace, Victoire, and Une Fleur de Pologne, 
each 50. Also, at the same price. Marietta Polka Ma¬ 
zurka, by Fradel. Romanesca is a showy ballet piece 
by Wallacei, 30. Tho Battle, by Francis H. Brown, is a 
brilliant descriptive fantasia, requiring skilful execu¬ 
tion, and admirably suited to the advanced performer, 75. 

H. Tolman & Co., Boston, publish Ode to Liberty, an 
effective quartette for four male voices, 25; Hymn to 
Liberty, with portrait of Burnside, 35. No Flag but the 
Rod, White, and Blue, new patriotic song, 25. 

Also, Bello of the Evening Polka, 25. Elegant Ma- 
zourka, by Steffanone, 25. Progressive Sonatinas, by 
dementi, admirable studies, 25. Fortuna Waltz, Baura- 
bach, 30. Pluie de Diamants Schottische, very pretty, 
30 ; Adaleta Waltz, 35. Also a beautiful arrangement of 
Balfe’s new operu. The Puritan’s Daughter, containiug 
much exquisite music, by Brinley Richards, 75. 

Horace Waters, New York, publishes three beautiful 
new songs by M. Keller, One Single Kiss, Moorish sere¬ 
nade : Evening Blessing, Vesper song; Mother’s Love 
is True; each 25. The Love I bear to Thee, new song 
Foster, 25. They Worked me all the Day, contraband’s 
song, 25. 

The Musical Editor will purchase and mail any of the 
foregoing, on receipt of price. Address, at Philadelphia, 
J. Starr Holloway. 
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Description of some of the principal dresses worn at 
the wedding of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra 

The dress of the Princess Alexandra was a petticoat of 
white satin, trimmed with chatelaias of orange blos¬ 
soms, myrtle, and bouffants of tulle, with Iloniton lace. 
The train of silver moire antique, trimmed with bouf¬ 
fants of tulle, Honiton lace, and bouquets of orange blos¬ 
som and myrtle. The body of the dress trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. Her Eoyal Highness wore a veil of Honiton 
lace and a wreath of orange blossom and myrtle. The 
necklace, earrings and brooch of pearls and diamonds 
were the gift of the Prince of Wales; ri vere of diamonds, 
given by the.corporation of London: opal and diamond 
bracelet given by the Queen; diamond bracelet, given by 
the ladies of Leeds; an opal and diamond bracelet, 
given by the ladies of Manchester. The bouquet was 
composed of orange blossoms, white rose buds, lilies of 
the valley,,and rare and beautiful orchideous flowers, 
interspersed with sprigs of myrtle sent especially from 
Osborne, by command of the Queen, the myrtle having 
been reared from that used in the bridal bouquet of her 
Eoyal Highness the Princess Eoyal. The bouquet was 
supplied by Mr. Veitch. The bridal bouquet holder of 
her Eoyal Highness was the marriage present of the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and was a truly priucely 
gift. The upper part receiving the flowers was carved 
out of rock crystal, and has taken the lapidary some 
months to execute. It is trumpet shaped, the crystal 
being inlaid with large emeralds and diamonds, relieved 
with pink coral and oriental pearls. The shaft contains 
four plumes of feathers composed of brilliants, and 
under each the letter “ A” in rubies, also four times re¬ 
peated ; a crystal ball, set with rubies, terminated the 
shaft or handle, and by an ingenious piece of mechanism 
was made to fly up . and releasing the four side forms 
four supports or stands. Around the centre was a ring, 
arranged as the princess’s coronet, and to which was 
attached a chain of large pearls and gold, having a hoop 
of pearls to wear on the finger—the only delicate allusion 
to the donor being a small star of India in diamonds, 
introduced in the ornamentation. 

The wreaths of the bridesmaids were formed of blush 
roses, shamrocks and white heather, with loug veils of 
tulle falling from the back of the wreath. The dresses 
of white tulle over white glac6 were trimmed to corre¬ 
spond. 

Princess Christian of Denmark wore a train of royal 
blue velvet trimmed with gold lace. The petticoat of 
white satin trimmed with piiflings of tulle and gold 
blond. Ilcacldress, white feathers, gold lappets and 
diamond ornaments. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of lilac 
silver moire, trimmed with white Honiton lace. Petti¬ 
coat of white .satin, with Iloniton lace tunic and bands 
of lilac velvet. Diadem of diamonds. Stomacher, neck¬ 
lace and earrings of diamonds. Headdress, white feathers 
and tullo veil. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a violet velvet train, 
trimmed with ermine. Petticoat of violet satin, trimmed 
with black lace, covered with a tunic of Honiton lace, a 
tiara of pearls and diamonds; necklace and stomacher 
to match 

The Princess Helena wore a train of white silk, with 
bouquets of the rose, shamrock and thistle, tied with sil¬ 
ver cord, manufactured by Lewis and Allenby, trimmed 
with tulle, and bouquets of lilacs, white and lilac. 
Petticoat of white tulle over white glacd, striped with 


ribbons of rose, shamrock and thistle ; bouquet of lilac. 
Headdress wreath of lilacs, white feathers, and blond 
lappets; diamond ornaments. 

Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, dress of white 
tulle over white glac6, striped with ribbons of ro.'^e, 
shamrock and thistle, tied with silver cord, trimmed 
with bouquets of lilacs. Headdress, wreaths of lilacs 
(white and lilac); pearl ornaments. 

'The Duchess of Brabant wore a train of blue moire 
antique, embroidered with gold. 

Carleton of New York is a successful publisher. 

•Ifhe success of several of his later publications is 
worthy of notice. “ Among the Pines” has reached the 
enormous sale of 35,000 copies. The great public has 
patronized “ Artemas Ward” to the extent of nearly 
15,000 copies of his comicalities; and has taken 120,000 
volumes of “Les Ms^iables.” “The Great Consum¬ 
mation,” the sequel to “The Great Tribulation,” by Dr. 
Cummings, has also had au extensive circulation in this 
country and Canada; while “ Eutledge” and “The 
Sutherlands” have reached their thirtieth thousand. In 
the way of Poetry, Mr. Carleton has made two hits—in 
“The King’s Bell,” by Stoddard, and in “ Aldriche’s 
Poems,” in blue and gold ; two large editions of which 
have already been disposed of. 

L. A. Godey, Sir : I am at this time in need of a receipt 
to color black with extract of logwood, which will give 
the material a bright glos.sy appearance, for which I 
would bo greatly favored if some of your numerous 
contributors would give a receipt through your book. 

Eospectfully etc., N. S. D. 

Music Eeceived. —Duet Vesperi; music by T. Law¬ 
rence. Song of the 25th Eegiment; words and music 
by one of the regimept. Oh, Could I but recall the 
Hours ; words by J. T. Morris, music for the piano by 
Mr. Swaim. 

We have received the above music from Horace Waters, 
481 Broadway, New York. And from Lee & Walker, 
722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: Oh Give us a Navy 
of Iron! the words very pretty and suitable, by 0. 
Brainard Williams, music by James W. Porter. Mr. 
Williams is an admirable writer of songs fpr music, and 
all his efforts are very popular. They are sung every¬ 
where. 

To Color Photographs. —A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Eeducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartas de vistte and photographs, etc., $3 25. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ob¬ 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton, who ai-e sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring with these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visite of 
all distinguished persons. 

The Euling Passion. —A broker in State Street, deeply 
absorbed in speculation, being asked, the other morn¬ 
ing, “How do you do?” replied abruptly, “About two 
per cent, a month!” 
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Grov:br and Baker’s SEWiNChMAcniNES. —We have 
frequently aud strongly recommended these useful ar¬ 
ticles to our subscribers ; we have done so because we 
know and have tested them both in our homes and else¬ 
where, There are two necessary things for house¬ 
keepers—one of Grover and Baker’s sewing-machines 
and Godey’s Lady’s Book. It is not housekeeping with¬ 
out them. Send to them for one of their catalogues, 730 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and see to what various 
uses in sewing they can be applied. The very finest 
aud the coarsest sewing may be done on them. We 
have to chronicle a matter connected with this firm 
which shows their generosity. They have lately pre¬ 
sented to the “Foster Home,” in this city, an entirely 
now sewing-machine, and mended their old one which 
has been used in that establishment' for many years 
without having had the slightest repair until now. 
When we consider that, in an establishment where there 
are so many children, their clothes and the repairs had 
to be done on this instrument, wo think we can pay no 
higher compliment than to say, that it has lasted through 
such an immense amount of work without getting out 
of order. 

A Word to Writers. —The great length of many of 
the articles on hand prevents our giving them an early 
insertion. If writers would send us short articles, they 
would be published much sooner. Eacy and to the 
point, not abounding in description about the beauty of 
the parties, which most persons skip, but go into the 
story at once, aud, if possible, avoid making the heroine 
a school-teacher or a governess. 

The Parlor Gardener. —A complete illustrated guide 
to the cultivation of house plants, care of green-houses, 
aquariums, and instructions to many new and beautiful 
methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, etc. 
etc. Price 65 cents. By mail, 70 cents. J. E. Tilton 

Co., Boston, Publishers. 

Eiding-Dress op the Empress of France.— A dark 
blue riding habit, made with full sleeves and ample 
basques, and on her head a low-crowned hat and plume 
of white feathers. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capos, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orne 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc, 

PHILADELPHIA AGElMCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. S. M.—Sent hair ring March 19th. 

Miss S. W.—Sent patterns 20th. 

W. G. Sent hair bracelet, breastpin, and books 20th, 

Mrs. H. L. S.—Sent silk 24th. 

I. S. W.—Sent hair work and comb 24th, 


Mrs. H. M. C.—Sent pattern, etc. 2oth. 

Miss N. S. G.—Sent combs 2oth. 

Miss M. F.—Sent pattern 25th. 

E. E.—Sent dress goods 2oth. 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent dress goods and cloak 25th. 

Mrs. W. K. J.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. J. McC.—Sent materials for smoking cap 27th. 

L. S, L.—Sent hair breastpin 28th. 

Miss M. V. L.—Sent hair bracelet 28th. 

W. M.—Sent hair ring 28th. 

Mrs. W. P.—Sent pattern April 2d. 

K. A. M.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. H. A. 0.—Sent pattern 2d. 

• Mrs. Dr. W.—Sent braiding pattern 6th. 

Miss J. B.—Sent braiding pattern 6th. 

Miss P. M.—Sent round hat with humming-bird 6th. 

Mrs. E. D.—Sent hair jewelry 7th. 

Mrs. E. S. V.—Sent full braiding patterns for sack 7th. 

Mrs. M. C. W.—Sent slippers and knife 7th. 

Mrs. E. F. C.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

C. C.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

Miss J. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. W. B. J.—Sent humming-bird 9th. 

L. C. K.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. L. E. W.—Sent braiding patterns 10th.. 

Mrs. 1. S. H.—Sent patterns 10th. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent full braiding patterns fewr child’s 
talma 10th. 

Mrs. W. B. F.—We can braid it if you desire it. 

Mrs. P. S.—Humming-birds are decidedly the most 
. fashionable trimming for a bonnet. They are of various 
prices ; the brown with golden breasts the most expen¬ 
sive. 

• Miss M. C. G.—Eeligieuse is the name of. the neiy style 
of sleeve; they can be sent by mail. 

Mrs. C. H.—Black braid washes well, and is the pret¬ 
tiest for either white or hnf£piquL 

Subscriber, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Address Fashion Edi¬ 
tress in all such cases, inclosing a stamp with your 
name, and she will reply. We cannot notice anonymous 
inquiries. By the time you get the reply in this de¬ 
partment the information would be of no use to you. 

Miss E. A. M.—We must decline republishing any story. 

Woodstock, N. B.—It is enough for us to lose the ex¬ 
tra number, without having to pay ten cents postage. 
In this instance the number was sent. 

E. E. P.—Glycerine is the best remedy for chapped 
hands. 

A. E.—MSS. intended for publication must be written 
only on one side of the paper. 

Miss G. H.—Yours is a singular question: “Is it un¬ 
ladylike to catch eels?” We think it is a matter of 
taste entirely. How is a lady to know whether she 
will catch an eel if she goes fishing? 

Miss E. L. G.—It is not improper to accept a gentle¬ 
man’s arm in the evening. 

S. T. 0.—The lady rises from the table at the proper 
time, and the other ladies follow her lead from the room. 

Mrs. H. E.—We do not send duplicate numbers unless 
applied for immediately. Your numbers may have been 
lost by lending. It is preposterous to suppose you 
would not have applied for them before. 

J. S. P.—Difierent designs have different terms of ab- / 
breviation ; we have endeavored at times to publish all, 
and have done so—cannot refer you to the numbers; 
but if there is any particular “term” that you wish ex¬ 
plained, we will try to do so. We thank you for your 
very kind and complimentary letter. 
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the point (6). Observe that the silver remains quite 
bright, not generating any oxide, as the lead did. 


LESSON 'S.'K.lll.—{Continued.) 


561. Take a wax or composition candle. Having 
trimmed it to an even and moderately short wick, try 
to produce a flame made up of two cones, the apex of the 
internal one being repre¬ 
sented by (a), of the external 
one by (6). Possibly, the 
whole of the original flame 
may not be driven laterally 
into the horizontal cones. This matters little, provided 
the cones themselves be of the right quality, the outside 


one being little more in color than a faint halo, the in¬ 
side one terminating at {a) in a sharp blue point. This 
point (a) is the hottest part of a blowpipe flame, which, 
when prbje6ted a little downward into a depression 
excavated on the side of a piece of charcoal, produces a 
most powerful mimic furuace, in which little pieces of 
silver can be melted with great facility—nay even cop¬ 


per and iron, by a dextrous experimenter. 

562. The flame, when employed for analytical pur¬ 
poses, should not be ragged, noisy, aud uneven, but 
clear, tranquil, and well-defined. Occasionally a noisy, 
roaring, and uneven flame is employed in glass-blowing 
operations, but never for the purposes of analysis. It 
is made by removing the jet of the blowpipe some dis- 
.. tance from the flame, and blow¬ 
ing rather strongly. Its ap¬ 
pearance is like the representa¬ 
tion subjoined. 

563i Hold a small needle by the eye by means of a pair 
of forceps, and fuse it from the point backward—as far 
as you can—by continuously directing upon it the coni¬ 
cal tip (a). If this operation causes the slightest fatigue, 
it is a sign of your not yet having acquired the art. 
When mastered, breathing may be maintained with the 
greatest facility. 

564. Hold a small piece of English flint-glass (a variety 
which contains oxide of lead) in the blowpipe flame at 
(a). Remark how black the tube becomes, arid how 
this blackness is within the substance of the glass, not 
externally ; it depends on the removal of oxygen from 
oxide of load, metallic lead being left behind. Now 
heat this blackened glass in the flame at (5), or between 
(ft) and (6); after a time the blackness becomes removed, 
metallic lead being reconverted into oxide. Hence, 
remember generally, that the external cone adds oxygen 
to substances ; the internal one takes it away from 
them. This is very important. 

565. Scoop out a depression about the size of a pea in 
the side of a piece of charcoal; into it put a bit of 
metallic lead the size of a grain of wheat. Direct sharply 
down upon it the outside cone of the blowpipe flame; 
ob.servo how the lead is rapidly converted into a yellow 
oxide, which diflfiises itself over the charcoal in concen¬ 
tric rings. This appearance is indicative of lead ; nothing 
but lead being capable of imparting it. Remark, too, 
that the oxide of lead melts before the subliming into a 



vapor—consequently if we were to place in contact with 
it a spongy body, not affected by the lead, the fused 
oxide would be all absorbed. 

.566. Take a piece of silver about the size of a pin’s 
head ; treat it precisely as the lead was treated in the 
last instance, except that it must be fused at the point 
(a). When once fused it may be retained in fusion at 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havinq had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, 6tc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion E^artment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expem- 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will he account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonuets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OP STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white grenadine, with scarf mantle 
to match. The dress aud scarf are trimmed with a 
fluting of green silk, and the sash is of graduated green 
silk, with heavily fringed ends. The hat is of white 
chip, trimmed with a long white ostrich feather and a 
short green one. 

Fig^ 2.—White silk dress, with double skirt. The 
upper skirt is slashed at intervals to the depth of half a 
yard. The ends are folded over and caught by a black 
lace bow. The sleeves are trimmed in the same style. 
The corsage is plain, and pointed both back and front. 
A black lace scarf is pointed at the back to form a bertha, 
crosses in front and is tied at the back, where it falls in 
long streamers. Straw hat, edged with black lace, and 
trimmed with black velvet and a black feather. 

Fig. 3.—A purple grenadine robe dress, with scarf, 
made over purple silk. The corsage is made with a 
jockey at the back, and revers in front. The mantle is 
trimmed with two rows of rich lace. White chip bon¬ 
net, trimmed with green ribbon and a white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Little boy’s dress of white pique, richly 
braided above the hem and up the front in the tunic 
style. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress of cuir-colored alpaca, with Zouave of 
the same, trimmed with braid and drop buttons. The 
skirt is gored to form a corslet in front. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with flowers and grass. 

Mg. 6.—Dress of thin blue Mozambique, barred with 
black, and trimmed with a fluting of blue ribbon sewed 
iu waves just above the hem. The corsage is low and 
square, and worn with a muslin guipure. 

NEW SPRING DRESSES. 

FYom A. T. Stewart's Establishment, corner of Broadway 
and Tenth St. Few York. 

(See engravings, pages 510, 511, 512, 513.) 

Fig. 1.—A pearl-colored percale dress, stamped in 
tunic form to imitate rich embroidery in black. The 
design, reduced, is on the Zouave and sleeves. The hat 
is of fine white straw, trimmed with pearl-color and 
black feathers, and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—A dress of cuir-colored wool taffetas, barred 
with black, and a rich design woven as a bordering on 
the skirt. The design is also woven on the Zouave and 
sleeves. White Leghorn hat, trimmed with black velvet, 
loops of white ribbon, and a single white feather. 

Fig. 3.—Another pretty robe dress, with sack to match, 
very suitable for travelling. This style of dress is to be 
had in percales of neutral tints, and in wool goods, such 
as taffetas and alpacas. 

Fig. 4.—Organdy robe, a white ground, with tiny red 
figures. "The odd design on the flounces is of scarlet and 
black, the effect of which is charming in the original. 

NEW COIFFURES. 

(See engravings, page 515.) 

Fig. 1.—This coiffure is composed of puffed ribbon and 
bows mounted on a wire, with flowers at the side and a 
lace barbe looped behind and fastened with ornamental 
pins. The color of the ribbon should correspond with 
the dress with which it is worn, or should form a decided 
contrast. 

Fig. 2.—The hair is dressed with three rolls on each 
side of the face. The wreath is made very full in front, 
and has a gold cord and tassel trimmed in with it. It 
gradually diminishes in size towards the back, small 
buds forming pendants behind. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

There is a charming little French tale, which fasci¬ 
nated our childish imagination, in which a baud of 
young girls were to choose and wear a wreath of their 
favorite flower, and a prize was to bo given to the one 
who had made the loveliest selection. The prize was 
won by the lily of the valley, twined as a garland, with 
a few dark green forest leaves. We recalled this story 
of our childhood while standing a few days since among 
the delicate creations of Madame Tilman’s opening 
spring parterre. Our eyes rested on a bridal wreath, 
consisting of a coronet of pure white Narcissus with 
their golden centres, surrounded by orange-buds and 
lilies of the valley. A cordon of orange buds sur¬ 
rounded the veil, caught together at the side by a rich 
blossom of Narcissus, and terminating in two floating 
sprays of lilies of the valley, trailing over the shoulder. 
Tho wreath was mounted with Mme. Tilman’s own 
peculiar grace; no arbitrary arrangement, but studied 
to suit the stylo of the bride for whom it was destined. 
The wreath was part of a bridal garniture, which com¬ 


prised a garland for the skirt, and a bouquet to be worn 
quite to the left, rather than the centre of the corsage. 

A pretty novelty appeared, in the wreaths intended 
for the six bridemaids. They wero each of the simplest 
flowers, lightly mounted with grass in bloom, and each 
wreath a different flower. Buttercup.s, wild roses, the 
downy white tops of the dandelions, with blades of 
grass spangled with dew, violets, and Guelder roses, 
made up this novel and charming set of decorations for 
one of the most fashionable weddings that the daily 
prints have chronicled this “season of flowers.” 

Of Mme. Tilman’s bonnets, we may say that in shape 
as well as style, they are entirely different from tho.se 
of any other house. The general effect as to shape is as 
though the front of the brim drooped beneath the rich 
trimming of lace, ertpe, and flowers which is placed 
upon it. The charm of simplicity as well as novelty 
and richness, belonged to all that came under our re¬ 
view. We mention a few of them. *006 was of white 
crin, with a garniture on the brim, of rich French 
moss, on which a butterfly was most gracefully posed. 
The inside trimming was of the moss and clusters of 
rose-buds; the cap was of pink cr&pe., laid in folds. 
Another of white c'r&pe had a cordon of violets of three 
shades, bordering the front, and drooping over the 
forehead, forming a complete Marie Stuart. 

Nor must we pass the most stylish of all, made so by 
the straw edging of its black velvet bands, the delicacy 
of its trailing lace ornaments, ending in a cluster of 
black ox-heart cherries and shining ivy leaves. 

For a general guidance, we might say that lace, rich 
plain ribbon of delicate shades, or black combined with 
high colors, cr&pe, a profusion of lovely flowers and 
butterflies, are the materials chiefly used in the decora¬ 
tion of summer straws. 

We are also indebted to the same lady, whose address 
is 148 east Ninth Street, New York, for some new styles 
of round hats. The Francis I., looped up at the right by 
bands of black velvet, edged with straw, and decorated 
with field flowers and grass, drooping like a plume at 
the back of the hat, is decidedly the most piquant. The 
Andalusians, high sloping crowns trimmed with fea¬ 
thers, flowers, lace scarfs, and humming-birds, will also 
be very popular. A novelty to us, though loug known 
in Paris, has just been introduced for the opera. It is a 
round hat of illusion, the crown laid in folds, and the 
brim a mass of puffings. A silk scarf is tied at the 
back of the hat, and a cluster of moss rose-buds, among 
which nestles a charming crested humming-bird, is 
placed directly in front. 

In this connection, we would commend the tasteful 
selection of Mr. Myers, 303 Canal Street (Reynold’s Ba¬ 
zaar), for children. He has introduced the humming¬ 
birds, of which we have before spoken, among tho 
pretty flowers with which the hats are ormimonted. 
He has also an excellent array of natural ostrich plumes, 
more serviceable than pure white ones for little people. 
The styles are varied and becoming, and the combina¬ 
tions tasteful. 

We have been busily engaged in gleaning all tho in¬ 
formation we could respecting new dresses. Fancy is 
always creating a thousand novelties or new and charm¬ 
ing arrangements of old materials. 

Fluted ruffles are much in favor for every kind of 
material. It is true, ruffles are old, but what trimming 
is more becoming? and the present season they are 
arranged with other trimmings, which greatly increases 
their style. 
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Alpaca of all shades is tiniversally adopted, made with 
wraps of the same, most of them beiug talmas, though 
one of our distinguished modestes is making only short 
tight-fitting sacks for the robes en suite. 

Strolling through the salons of Mme. Penchon, of 
Bleecker Street, we saw the richest and most extrava¬ 
gant assortment of dresses we have yet beheld. At no 
previous season do we recollect having seen such a col¬ 
lection of elegant dresses, not of expensive materials, 
but so elaborately trimmed that, for hareges and grena¬ 
dines, prices ranged from $50 to $100. 

Por elegant full dress, suitable for matrons, were rich 
black silks, trimmed in every variety of style with 
white silk, in bands or flounces, covered by black French 
lace, price $200. The* skirts aud sleeves alone of the 
dresses were made, the waist being arrauged to suit the 
purchaser. The sleeves were all shaped from the elbow, 
and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

A cuir-colored durege^ figured with black, was trimmed 
with one fluted ruflie four inches deep ; and heading this 
was a band of rich French lace of a new style, bordered 
on each edge like a barbe. Another dress of the same 
color was somewhat similar, only heavy bands of the 
lace three inches wide, bordered on each side with a 
fluting of the material down each side. 

Many of the dresses were trimmed with silk, cut out 
in various devices, and stitched on; for instance, rings 
of silk or velvet linked, scrolls, triangles, and other 
styles. A buff alpaca was cut in deep scallops, and 
trimmed with six rows of black and white braid; from 
under this came a fluted ruffle, which formed the edge of 
the skirt. The dresses were all faced half a yard deep 
with a white corded material. 

A black ground Foulard, figured with colors, was 
trimmed with linked rings of. various-colored silks, 
forming a charming bordering. This robe was made 
postillion waist, with the swallow-tailed jockey at the 
back. Zouaves are rather shorter than Last season, just 
reaching the waist. The gray and. culr alpacas were 
either trimmed with silk, or braid of the same shade, or 
else Avith black velvet. We noticed a gray, with a plain 
upright Grecian of black velvet, through which ran a 
£*raight band of velvet, and at the distance of every half 
yard, the pattern formed a pyramid. 

Bands of narrow ribbon, graduated from the sides of 
each breadth to the centre, formed a very pretty trim¬ 
ming. We must not omit a charming dress, suitable for 
a young lady. This was of white harcge^ spotted with 
tiny blue dots. On the edge of the skirt was a fluted 
ruffle, simply hemmed, then bands of blue ribbon, 
sewed on bias, and just reaching a second ruffle. Then 
another bordering of ribbons, sewed on the reverse way, 
and above this was another fluted ruffle, extending up 
the front en tunigue. The space between the tunic ruffles 
in front beings filled in with ribbons, pointed in the 
centre. 

The wraps were very full talmas, bias at the back, 
with a seam down ^he centre. Many of the black ones 
being trimmed with velvet and steel buttons, chenille 
fringe, lace, and flutings. Those of the same material as 
the dress wore trimmed to correspond. Bareges and 
grenadines are also made with scraps of the same. 

The styles this season are so various that we can but 
touch on them, feeling that the pen is feeble, and the 
artist’s^ pencil can best describe some of them. We, 
therefore, refer our readers to our wood-cuts for some of 
Stewart’s new robes, hoping in our next number to give 
still others. \ 


Braiding is still in vogue, and for that purpose, wo 
have the tiniest of all velvets in all colors, which braid 
charmingly. 

Most of the new robes are stamped to imitate braiding; 
some en tahlier^ others as a bordering round the skirt. 
Delicate percules of neutral tints of this style form 
charming morning robes, and, en passant, we may 
remark, that all the morning robes have the skirts 
closed. 

Wool taffetas, alpacas, and other goods are to be had 
in this robe style, also bareges ; but in the latter, the 
pattern is varied, having rich leaves and palms thrown 
carelessly though the graceful braiding pattern. Other 
bareges are chain-stitched in various designs, and have 
shawls embroidered to match. 

The Foulards this year are particularly rich, resem¬ 
bling heavy silks, both in style and price. They are 
bordered the same as the other goods, but the designs 
are richer and more artistic. Then there are the beau¬ 
tiful twisted silk grenadines, white grounds, with the 
daintiest little colored sprigs, or black grounds, figured 
with the most gorgeous colors. 

Among the pretty little accessories to the toilet are the 
colored cravats, or scarfs for ladies, made of a netted silk, 
double and finished with tassels. These are carelessly 
knotted round the throat, or passed under the collar. 

The Religieuse sleeve is now the rage. It is an under¬ 
sleeve with a deep wristband, about five inches deep, 
turned down, and sufficiently large to pass the hand 
through easily. In some cases the ends a,re rounded, and 
in others the cuff is sewed to the edge. Collars are larger, 
made with deep points in front. Thia style is called the 
Shakspeare, the cuffs to correspond are very deep, 
and fastened with four gold buttons. We have noticed 
linen cuffs made with a very deep point on top, others 
straight on top, with long, pointed ends. 

The display of parasols this season is very good. The 
most elegant being of moird, trimmed with marabout 
feathers, or lace, or else lively shades of mauve, pink, 
or green taffetas, with Brussels or point appliqui cover¬ 
ings. More simple styles are dotted with pearl, jet, or 
steel beads, or have a fanciful bordering formed of 
beads. Others are of a light, or white silk, lined with 
colors, and chain-stitched in a pattern of the same color 
as the lining. In these the handles are either ivory or 
gilt, but in the more expensive styles, the handles are 
perfect gems of art, being richly carved out of coral or 
pearl. 

Here perhaps we ought to stop ; but when once we 
begin to gossip with our readers, we find it difficult to 
leave off. And we cannot help a passing allusion (al¬ 
though it belongs more appropriately to another part of 
out Chat) to what is probably the most superb dress, 
which will be seen during this year, at least in the 
great world of fashion on either side of the water. We 
speak of the Brussels lace dress which was one of the 
bridal gifts to “ Denmark’s fair daughter.” It was, in¬ 
deed, a royal gift, worthy of the royal donor, the King 
of the Belgians. The designs of the lace, we are in¬ 
formed, are splendid groups of roses, fuchsias, forget- 
me-nots, etc. The ground work is filled in with small 
English crowns, with the initial letter of the Princess 
Alexandra embroidered beneath them. In portions of 
the composition the style of the Fifteenth Century is 
revived, and houses in an oval frame and a bird defendn 
ing its nest of eggs from the attack of a serpent, are 
represented in a style which is half Chinese. 

Fashion. 
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